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ERRATA 


On page 654—Column 2—para. 2—last line—for “micro- 
effect” read “macro-effect”. 

On page 778—under “Union Security Clauses”’—-Column 2— 
para. 2—4th line—for employer read employee. 
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AASERE 


ACA 
ACTRA 
AFL-CIO 
AMC 
ANG 
ARTEC 
BELU 
BLE 
BLFE 
BMWE 
BPDPA 
BRSC 


BRT 
CAALL 
CALDA 
CALFAA 
CALPA 
CB 
CBRT(GW) 
CCA 
CEC 
CECE 
CC 
CMA 
CMCH 
‘-CMSG 
CNRPA 
CNTU 
CO 

CSA 
CSAC 
CTU 
CTWA 
DBS 
FEIA 
BLE 
GATT 
HCTEU 
HREBIU 
TAM 
IATSE 


IBBH 


IBT 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. 

American Communications Association. 

Association of Canadian Television and Radio Artists. 

American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 

American Newspaper Guild. 

Association of Radio and Television Employees of Canada. 

Barnhill’s Employees’ Labour Union. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 

Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation. 

Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Association. 

Canadan Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association. 

Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association. 

Conciliation Board. 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers. 
Canadian Construction Association. 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 

Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

Canadian Labour Congress. 

Canadian Manufacturers Association. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild. 

Canadian National Railways Police Association. 

Confederation of National Trade Unions. 

Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian Standards Association. 

Civil Service Association of Canada. 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 

Canadian Transport Workers’ Association. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Flight Engineers’ International Association. 

Farm Labour Conference. 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Hull City Transport Employees Union. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union. 
International Association of Machinists. 

International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and Canada. 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. 
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1G Sf QL) 
ILA 
ILGW 
ILO 
ILWU 
IRB 
ISEUA 
iMG 
IUMMSW 
IUOE 
TWW 
LEU 
MEBAC 
MFL 
MHPB 
MSEA 
NABET 
NAME 
NCCL 
NES 
NHBPB 
NLU 
NSMW 
NUJP 
NUOE 
NUPE 
NUPSE 
OAWU 
OCAWIU 
OFL 
ORT 


PWALTEA 


QFL 
RTEU 
RWDSU 
SIU 
UAW 


UBC 
UBCJ 
UBW 


UMWA 
UN 
UPMPW 
UPWA 
USWA 
VHEA 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS—Conc. 


International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
International Longshoremen’s Association. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 
International Labour Organization. 

International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 
International Railway Brotherhoods. 

International Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 
International Typographical Union. 

International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
International Union of Operating Engineers. 

International Woodworkers of America. 

Labourers’ Protective Union. 

Marine Engineers Beneficial Association of Canada. 
Manitoba Federation of Labour. 

Montreal Harbour Police Brotherhood (Ind.). 

Marconi Salaried Employees Association. 

National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians. 
National Association of Marine Engineers. 

National Council of Canadian Labour. 

National Employment Service. 

National Harbours Board Police Brotherhood. 
Newfoundland Labourers’ Union. 

National Syndicate of Maritime Workers. 

Newfoundland Union of Journalists and Photographers. 
National Union of Operating Engineers of Canada. 
National Union of Public Employees. 

National Union of Public Service Employees. 

Ottawa Atomic Workers Union. 

Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International Union. 
Ontario Federation of Labour. 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

Pacific Western Airlines Traffic Employees’ Association. 
Quebec Federation of Labour. 

Radio and Television Employees’ Union. 

Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union. 

Seafarers’ International Union of North America. 

United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, International Union. 

University of British Columbia. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America, International Union. 

United Mine Workers of America. 

United Nations. 

United Paper Makers and Paper Workers. 

United Packinghouse Workers of America. 

United Steel Workers of America. 

Vancouver Harbour Employees’ Association. 
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Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Limited: 


| NAME 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers: granted, 469. 


SIU 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 154; granted, 
469. 


Accidents, Industrial: 


Canada 

industrial fatalities in 1960, 458. 

industrial fatalities during the first quarter of 
1961, 660; during the second quarter of 
1961, 1025. 

industrial fatalities during the third quarter of 
1960, 25; during the fourth quarter of 1960, 
354. 

job injuries in the Civil Service—report of 
Government Employees Compensation 
Branch for fiscal year ended March 31, 1961, 
1094. 

Sickness and Accident Provisions in Canadian 
Industries—report issued by Department of 
Labour, 874. 

Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: views expressed 
by QFL, 447. 
United Kingdom 

annual report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
165. 

Statistics 

“Labour Statistics: H-Industrial 
(quarterly and annual feature). 

Advisory Committee on Professional Man- 
power: 
meeting, 6th, 19. 

Aerial Tramways: 

See Ski Tows. 


Age and Employment: 
See Older Workers. 


” 


Accidents 


Agreements: 

See Collective Labour Agreements. 
Agriculture: 

See also Farm Homes; Income. 


Canada 
report on survey to determine needs for agri- 
cultural training in Canada given at meeting 
of National Technical and Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 1214. 
Alaska Cruise Lines Limited: 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 369; settlement, 472. 
Alberta Federation of Labour: 
convention, 6th, 1248. 
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Alberta Wheat Pool: 


UBW 
dispute with Local 333: settlement, 46. 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company: 


Associated Non-operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 
dispute: settlement, 675. 


MEBAC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 1150. 


NAME 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


marine engineers: representation vote, 470; 
rejected, 915; reasons for judgment, 916. 


SIU 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers: received, 45; represen- 
tation vote, 470; rejected, 915; reasons for 
judgment, 916. 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 


Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America: 


CNR (Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway ) 
dispute: C.B. report, 257, 260; settlement, 370. 


Hull City Transport Limited 
certification application by Local 591 on be- 
half of a unit of bus drivers and garage 
employees: received, 470; request for con- 
sent under Section 7 (4) denied, 672. 


Hull Metropolitan Transport Limited 


certification application by Local 591 on be- 
half of a unit of bus drivers and garage 
employees: received, 470; request for consent 
under Section 7 (4) denied, 672. 


American Communications Association: 


Western Union Telegraph Company 
dispute: (Cable Division): C.B. appointed, 257; 
C.B. fully constituted, 369; C.B. report, 798, 
814. 


American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations: 


suggestions of Economic Policy Committee for 
economic recovery, 454. 


American Newspaper Guild: 


Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting 
Limited 


certification application by Local 87 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 256; 
granted, 566. 


VI INDEX 





Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
dispute with Local 213: C.B. report, 258, 263; 
settlement, 370. 
Vantel Broadcasting Company Limited 
certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of certain employees in News, Production, 
and Administrative Departments at CHAN- 
TV, Vancouver: received, 567; granted, 794. 
Anti-discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 
Apprenticeship: 
Canada 
emphasis on apprenticeship training urged by 
CCA President Arthur G. Sullivan, 1137. 
establishment of National Advisory Committee 
on Technological Education, 550; report of 
committee, 1213. 
4,000 apprentices finish training in 1959-60, 
double 10 years ago, 109. 
views expressed by CCA, 353. 


United Kingdom 
new apprentice training scheme organized, 873. 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 571. 
British Columbia 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act: regulations, 1046. 
Canada 
Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—VII— 
Part 6—Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification, 556. 


Manitoba 
Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 695. 
Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act: provisions, 
1098. 
Newfoundland 
Apprenticeship Act: amendments, 270. 
Ontario 


Apprenticeship Act: amendments, 163. 
Arbitration, Labour: 
Canada 


Labour Arbitration in Canada—summary of 
book by Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, 1216. 


Legal Decisions 


N.B. Supreme Court (Appeal Division) 
quashes arbitration award because arbitrators 
did not take oath prescribed by Arbitration 
Act, 689. 

Ont. Court of Appeal quashes an arbitration 
award and upholds a company’s right to 
retire employees at age 65, 687. 

Ont. Court of Appeal upholds ruling that 
arbitration board has the power to award 
damages for breach of agreement, 1276. 


Ont. High Court rules that arbitration board 
has the power to assess damages for breach 
of collective agreement, 379. 

Supreme Court of Newfoundland remits arbi- 
tration award to arbitrators for reconsidera- 
ation as it altered terms of agreement, 1154. 


Leslie Armstrong Mail Service: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 879 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: representation 
vote, 43; rejected, 153. 


Asbestos Eastern Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Locals 938 and 
106 on behalf of a unit of employees: 
received, 369. 


Asbestos Transport Limited: 


Association of Employees of Asbestos and 
Eastern Transport Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees operating in and out of Asbestos, 
Montreal, Quebec City, Victoriaville and 
Sherbrooke, Que., and Toronto, Ont.: re- 
ceived, 674; rejected, 915. 


IBT 


certification application by Locals 938 and 
106 on behalf of a unit of employees: re- 
ceived, 369; representation vote, 566; re- 
jected, 672. 


Associated Non-operating Unions (Negotiating 
Committee): 


Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway Company 


dispute: settlement, 675. 
Canadian National Railways 
dispute: settlement, 675. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
dispute: settlement, 675. 
Midland Railway of Manitoba 
dispute: settlement, 675. 
Ontario Northland Railway 
dispute: settlement, 675. 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company 
dispute: settlement, 675. 
Association of Canadian Television and Radio 
Artists: 
Canadian Marconi Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees employed at CFCF-TV, Mon- 
treal: received, 915. 





certification application on behalf of a unit of 
performers and staff announcers employed 
at CFCF-TV, Montreal: received, 1037; 
withdrawn, 1037; granted, 1147; request for 
special leave (Rule 8) denied, 1149. 


Association of Employees of Asbestos and 
Eastern Transport Limited: 


Asbestos Transport Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees operating in and out of Asbestos, 
Montreal, Quebec City, Victoriaville and 
Sherbrooke, Que., and Toronto, Ont.: re- 
ceived, 674; rejected, 915. 


Eastern Transport Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees operating in and out of Asbestos, 
Montreal, Quebec City, Victoriaville and 
Sherbrooke, Que., and Toronto, Ont.: re- 
ceived, 674; rejected, 915. 


Association of Employees of M & P Transport: 


M & P Transport Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 


of drivers and dockmen: received, 568; 
granted, 794. 


Association of Employees of Overnite Express 
Limited: 
Overnite Express Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees working in and out of Mon- 


treal, St. Jerome and Hull, Que., and 
Toronto, Ont.: withdrawn, 1037. 


Association of Radio and Television Employees 
of Canada: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


dispute: (building and maintenance 
ployees); settlement, 257. 


em- 


Atlantic and Gulf Stevedores Limited (repre- 
sented by Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc.): 


ILA 
certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees, received, 1269. 
Atomic Energy: 
ILO and Euratom sign agreement on protec- 
tion against radiation, 151. 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
Atomic Energy Control Act—Radiation Warn- 
ing Symbol Order, 481. 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: 


OAWU 
dispute with Local 1541 (employees, Com- 
mercial Products Division, Ottawa): C.O. 
appointed, 569; settlement, 674. 
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Atomic Transfer Limited: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 915; with- 
drawn, 1037. 


Automation: 
Canada 
views expressed by CNTU, 231. 
United Kingdom 
British unions report on effects of automation 
in offices, 670. 
United States 


Office of Automation and Manpower estab- 
lished by Department of Labor, 1053. 

(TAP )—technological adjustment pay—for 
workers displaced by technological changes 
provided in contract signed by Armour and 
Company and UPWA and AMC, 938. 


B 


H.W. Bacon Limited: 


IBT 


dispute with Local 419: C.O. appointed, 796; 
C.B. appointed, 1040; C.B. fully constituted, 
1151; 


Banking: 
See Women in Industry. 
Barnhill’s Transfer Limited: 


IBT 


dispute with Locals 76 and 927: settlement, 45. 
dispute with Locals 76 and 927: C.O. ap- 


pointed, 921; C.B. appointed, 1040; C.B. 
fully constituted, 1151. 
Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting Limited: 
ANG 


certification application by Local 87 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 256; 
granted, 566. 


TATSE 


certification application by Local 873 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: received, 256; 
granted, 566. 


NABET 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (CFTO-TV): received, 256; 


granted, 566. 
Beaver Dredging Company Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 568; settlement, 674. 
Belgium 


experiment suggests retraining works for the 
few, 876. 
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Bennett and White Construction Company 


Limited: 
UBC] 


certification application by Local 2499 on 
behalf of a unit of carpenters: received, 369; 
granted, 566. 


Blindness Allowances: 


Canada 


statistics, 110, 439, 752, 1139. 


Boilers: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act: regulations, 
691, 1045. 
Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—V— 
Industrial Safety and Health—Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel, and Operating Engineers 
Legislation, 357. 


New Brunswick 
Stationary Engineers Act: amendments, 1235. 
Nova Scotia 
Engine Operators Act: amendments, 1236. 
Ontario 
report of Royal Commission on Industrial 
Safety—recommendations, 1238. 
Boyles Bros. Drilling Company Limited: 


IUMMSW 


certification application by Local 1005 on be- 
half of a unit of. employees employed in 
Yukon Territory, 567; withdrawn, 568. 

dispute with Local 1005: (Yellowknife 
Branch); C.O. appointed, 674; settlement, 
797. 


British Columbia Air Lines Limited: 


CBRT 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 
569; C.B. fully constituted, 675; C.B. report, 
922, 929; settlement, 1041. 
British Columbia Federation of Labour: 


convention, 6th, 1246. 
disaffiliation with Federation approved by B.C. 
Government Employees Association, 16. 


British Columbia Government Employees As- 
sociation: 

approves disaffiliation with B.C. Federation of 
Labour, 16. 


British Columbia Tawboat Owners’ Association 
(certain member companies): 


CBRT 
dispute with Local 400: C.O. appointed, 1271. 
British Trades Union Congress: 
See Trades Union Congress (Great Britain). 


John N. Brocklesby Transport Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of float drivers: received, 1037; 
granted, 1147. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: 

CNR (Atlantic, Central and Western 
Regions) 

dispute: C.B. appointed, 675; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 797. 
CPR (Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and 

Pacific Regions) 

dispute: C.B. appointed, 675; C.B. fully con- 

stituted, 798. 


Quebec Ceniral Railway Company 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 675; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 798. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen: 

CNR (Atlantic, St. Lawrence, Great 
Lakes, Mountain and Prairie Regions, 
including Newfoundland 
and District) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. appointed, 

921; C.B. fully constituted, 1040. 
CPR (Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions ) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. appointed, 
921; C.B. fully constituted, 1040. 
Dominion Atlantic Railway 
Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. appointed, 
921; C.B. fully constituted, 1040. 
Quebec Central Railway Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. appointed, 
921; C.B. fully constituted, 1040. 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees: 
Canadian National Railways 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (hump yard, Moncton): with- 
drawn, 45. 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company 
request for review of decision under Section 61 
(2) of Act: 796; granted, 1037. 
White Pass and Yukon Route 


certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1149; with- 
drawn, 1269. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 


Canadian National Railways 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 797; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 922. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 


dispute: (dining, cafe and buffet car em- 
ployees): C.O. appointed, 797; settlement, 
921. 


CPR (Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions) 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 921; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1040. 


Sydney and Louisburg Railway 
Company 


certification application by Local 684 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: received, 1269. 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees: 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 472; settlement, 674. 
Canadian Pacific Railway 


dispute: employees in Merchandise Services 
Department: C.O. appointed, 1270. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited 


dispute with Local 264: settlement, 257. 
Gaspé Shipping Reg’d 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 1269. 


Lakehead Terminal Elevators 
Association (Fort William 
and Port Arthur) 


dispute with Local 650: C.O. appointed, 568; 
settlement, 674. 


Manitoba Poo! Elevators 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electricians in grain elevator at Port Arthur: 
received, 154;- withdrawn, 471. 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electricians in terminal elevator division at 
Fort William and Port Arthur: received, 
155; withdrawn, 471. 


Upper Lakes Shipping Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen at Port of Toronto: received, 
568; granted, 794; review of Decision under 
section 61 (2) of Act, 916; granted, 1037. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen at Fort William and Port 
Arthur: received, 796; granted, 1035. 


Western Terminals Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 1150. 


Brown and Ryan Limited (represented by 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.): 
ILA 


certification application by Local 375 on be- 


half of a unit of shed employees: received, 
1269. 


Building and Construction: 
See Construction Industry. 


Building Service 
Union: 


Employees International 
Northern Cleaning Agencies, Inc. 
dispute with Local 298: C.O. appointed, 369. 


Buntain Bell and Company Limited: 


LPU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 921. 


Burrard Terminals Limited: 


UBW 
dispute with Local 333: settlement, 46. 


C 


Cadwell Marine Limited: 


SIU 
dispute: settlement, 257. 


Caledon Terminals Limited: 
ILA 

dispute with Local 1654: (Hamilton opera- 
tions); C.O. appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 
472; C.B. fully constituted, 473; C.B. report, 
798, 803; strike action after Board pro- 
cedure, 922; settlement, 1041. 

dispute with Local 1869 and Local 1842: C.O. 
appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 369; C.B. 
fully constituted, 473; C.B. report, 798, 809; 
strike action after Board procedure, 922; 
settlement, 1041. 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited: 


BRSC 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 472; settlement, 674. 


Canada Tungsten Mining Corporation Limited: 


IUMMSW 

certification application by Local 1031 on be- 
half of a unit of strip miners in Flat Creek 
area of NWT: received, 915; granted, 1035. 

Canada Year Book: 

1961 edition, 1211. 

Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants Associa- 
tion: 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 

dispute: C.B. appointed, 45; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 257; C.B. report, 675, 679; settle- 
micnt, 922. 
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Canadian Air Line Pilots Association: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited 
dispute: settlement, 257. 
Quebecair Inc. 
dispute: C.B. report, 257, 258; lapsed, 1175. 
TransAir Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pilots: received, 369; granted, 672. 


Trans-Canada Airlines 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1150. 
Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun Ammunition 
Division): 
IUOE 


dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 1040; 
settlement, 1150. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 


meeting, 20th, 1005. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
ANG 


dispute with Local 213: C.B. report, 258, 263; 
settlement, 370. 


ARTEC 
dispute: (building and maintenance em- 
ployees): settlement, 257. 


NABET 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 369; settlement, 472. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers: 


new CNR-CBRT agreement amalgamates three 
large ones covering clerical, express and 
cartage employees, 1215. 


British Columbia Air Lines Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 
569; C.B. fully constituted, 675; C.B. report, 
922, 929; settlement, 1041. 


British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association (certain member 
companies ) 


dispute with Local 400: C.O. appointed, 1271. 


Canadian National Railways 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical employees in office of General 
Material Supervisor at Moncton, N.B.: re- 
ceived, 673; withdrawn, 796. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (hump yard, Moncton): with- 
drawn, 45. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (891 St. Paul St. W. Section of 
the Data Processing Department, Montreal): 
rejected, 368. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees in Purchases and Stores Account- 
ing Centre, Point St. Charles, Que.: received, 
154; granted, 368. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees in Purchasing and Stores Account- 
ing Centre at Winnipeg: received, 153; 
granted, 368; application for revocation re- 
ceived, 568; rejected, 795. 


Coast Cargo Services Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 1269. 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: representation vote, 470; 
rejected, 915; reasons for judgment, 916. 


Foremost Marine Transporters Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (marine engineers): rejected, 470. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (unlicensed personnel): rejected, 
470. 


Foundation Maritime Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tug- 
boats: rejected, 255. 


Island Shipping Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard Wheat 
King and the Northern Venture: received, 
915; representation vote, 1035; granted, 
1147; rejected, 1148. 


Kingcome Navigation Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 43. 
Northwest Shipping Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 672; granted, 
794. 


Quebec Central Transportation 
Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 155; settlement, 257. 
Rowe’s Freight and Marine Services 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen: received, 1037; granted, 
1147. 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 257; settlement, 472. 


Sydney Transfer and Storage Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: representation vote, 255; re- 
jected, 470. 
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Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
warehouse employees and drivers: granted, 
43, 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 
369; C.B. fully constituted, 473; C.B. report, 
675, 676. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited 


dispute with Local 425: settlement, 155. 


Westward Shipping Limited 


dispute with Local 425: C.O. appointed, 472; 
settlement, 674. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 


brief to federal Government, 1258. 
meeting, 32nd, 1110. 


Canadian Construction Association: 


brief to federal Government, 352. 

emphasis on apprenticeship training urged by 
CCA President Arthur G. Sullivan, 1137. 

meeting, 43rd, 236. 

to increase job opportunities, seek business 
abroad, says President Jack M. Soules, 112. 

year-end message of President Jack M. Soules, 
14. 

President Arthur G. Sullivan urges all Cana- 
dian municipalities to apply for federal 
grants under Municipal Winter Works Incen- 
tive Program, 1136. 


Canadian Federation of the Printing Industry 
and Information (CNTU): 


President Gerard Picard, OBE, publishes pro- 
posed Canadian Labour Code, 337. 


Canadian Labour Congress: 


brief to federal Cabinet, 223, 224. 

CLC executive council proposes new role for 
GATT that would provide a method for 
meeting import competition from countries 
maintaining low wage and unfair labour 
standards, 1210. 

Norman S. Dowd retires as Executive Secre- 
tary, and Editor of Canadian Labour, 111. 


President 


answer to Government’s reply to CLC brief— 
Claude Jodoin, 229. 

CLC will not try to influence New Democratic 
Party’s affairs—Claude Jodoin, 876. 

Claude Jodoin addresses meeting of CCA, 241. 

Labour Day message of Claude Jodoin, 757. 

New Year message of Claude Jodoin, 1195. 

remarks of Claude Jodoin at QFL convention, 
134. 


Upper Lakes Shipping Limited 


dispute with Local 23736: employees in Grain 
Elevator Division: C.O. appointed, 1270. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 


brief to federal Government, 16. 

meeting, 90th, 640. 

President suggests policy for U.S. companies 
in Canada, 15. 


Canadian Marconi Company: 


ACTRA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed at CFCF-TV, Montreal: 
received, 915. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
performers and staff announcers employed at 
CFCF-TV, Montreal: received, 1037; with- 
drawn, 1037; granted, 1147; request for 
special leave (Rule 8) denied, 1149. 


TATSE 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at CFCF-TV, Montreal: received, 
1037; representation vote, 1147; rejected, 
1148; request for special leave (Rule 8) 
denied, 1149. 


MSEA 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees (Special Services Division, 
Field Service Group): received, 470; granted, 
794. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at CFCF-TV, Montreal: received, 
796; rejected, 1036; reasons for judgment, 
1038; representation vote, 1147; rejected, 
1148; request for special leave (Rule 8) de- 
nied, 1149. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
performers and staff announcers employed 
at CFCF-TV, Montreal: granted, 1147; re- 
quest for special leave (Rule 8) denied, 1149. 


NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at CFCF-TV, Montreal: rejected, 
1036; reasons for judgment, 1038. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at CFCF-TV, Montreal: received, 
1037; representation vote, 1147; rejected, 
1148; request for special leave (Rule 8) 
denied, 1149. 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 


National Sand and Material Company 
Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of deck officers: received, 43; representation 
vote, 469; granted, 913; rejected, 915. 


Redwood Enterprises Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: received, 796; representation 
vote, 913; granted, 1035; rejected, 1036. 
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Shell Canadian Tankers Limited 


dispute: (employees on M.V. Western Shell and 
M.V. Tyee Shell): C.O. appointed, 568; 
settlement, 674. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited 
dispute with Local 425: settlement, 155. 
Westward Shipping Limited 


dispute: (employees on M.V. B.C. Standard 
and M.V. Standard Service): C.O. appointed, 
569; settlement, 674. 


Winona Steamship Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of deck officers: received, 796; representation 
vote, 913; granted, 1035; rejected, 1036. 


Canadian National Railways: 


new CNR-CBRT agreement amalgamates three 
large ones covering clerical, express and 
cartage employees, 1215. 


Associated Non-operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 


dispute: settlement, 675. 


BMWE 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (hump yard, Moncton): with- 
drawn, 45. 


BRT 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 797; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 922. 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical employees in office of General 
Material Supervisor at Moncton, N.B.: re- 
ceived, 673; withdrawn, 796. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (hump yard, Moncton): with- 
drawn, 45. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (891 St. Paul St. W. Section of 
the Data Processing Department, Montreal): 
rejected, 368. 

certification application on behalf of a-unit of 
employees in Purchases and Stores Account- 
ing Centre, Point St. Charles, Que.: received, 
154; granted, 368. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees in Purchasing and Stores Account- 
ing Centre at Winnipeg: received, 153; 
granted, 368; application for revocation re- 
ceived, 568; rejected, 795. 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, Central 
and Western Regions): 


BLE 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 675; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 797. 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, St. 


Lawrence, Great Lakes, Mountain and 
Prairie Regions, including Newfoundland 


and District): 
BLFE 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. appointed, 
921; C.B. fully constituted, 1040. 


Canadian National Railways (Niagara, St. 
Catharines and Toronto Railway): 


AASERE 
dispute: C.B. report, 257, 260; settlement, 370. 


Canadian National Railways (North Sydney, 
N.S.): 


ILA 


dispute with Local 1259: C.O. appointed, 1150; 
settlement, 1271. 


Canadian National Steamship Company Lim- 
ited (Pacific Coast Service): 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1270. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: 


Board of Adjustment established for disposi- 
tion of disputes between Company and 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 76. 


CALPA 
dispute: settlement, 257. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 


Associated Non-operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 


dispute: settlement, 675. 


BRSC 


dispute: employees in Merchandise Services 
Department: C.O. appointed, 1270. 


BRT 


dispute: (dining, cafe and buffet car em- 
ployees): C.O. appointed, 797; settlement, 
921. 


SIU 


dispute: certain employees on SS Princess 
Helene: C.B. report, 45, 46; settlement, 1041. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic, 
Eastern Prairie and Pacific Regions): 


BLFE 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. appointed, 
921; C.B. fully constituted, 1040. 


BRT 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 921; C.B. fully con- 
‘stituted, 1040. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic, 
Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions and 
Quebec Central Railway Company): 


BLE 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 675; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 798. 


Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited (repre- 
sented by Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc.): 


ILA 


certification application by Local 375 on be- 
half of a unit of shed employees: received, 
1269. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1: 


summary of decisions, 54, 372, 682, 934. 


if 


Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited: 


ILWU 


certification application by Local 501 on be- 
half of a unit of employees classified as 
checkers, mechanics, drivers, shedmen and 
janitors, at Terminal Dock at Vancouver: 
received, 672; granted, 794. 

Canadian Tax Foundation: 


cost of federal social welfare—address by Dr. 
R. M. Clarke, University of British Colum- 
bia, to 14th annual conference of the 
Foundation, 23. 


Canuk Lines Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed. 796. 
Capital Cost Allowances: 
Canada 


program of Special Capital Cost Allowances for 
production of new products, 881. 


Central Mortgage and Housing: 
CSAC 


certification application by Ottawa-Hull Local 
Council on behalf of a unit of heating and 
power plant employees: received, 44; 
granted, 153. 


Central Truck Lines Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Locals 106 and 
938 on behalf of a unit of employees: re- 
ceived, 796; representation vote, 913; 
granted, 1035. 


UMWA 


certification application by Local 15026 on 
behalf of a unit of employees: representa- 
tion vote, 913; granted, 1035. 
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Certification: 

Certification and Other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board (monthly 
feature). 

Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 


Labour Relations Act: amendments, 
12208 


122), 


Canada 
Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—VIII— 
Part 7—Labour Relations and Trade Union 
Legislation, 772. 
Legal Decisions 


B.C. Court of Appeal allows the appeal from 
the decision of the trial court that quashed 
17 certification orders, 685. 

B.C. Supreme Court quashes 17 certification 
orders applicable to areas where employers 
not at that time operating, 375. 


Man. Court of Queen’s Bench denies jurisdic- 
tion of Labour Relations Board to conduct 
representation vote on decertification, 56. 


Sam Chados (represented by the Shipping Fed- 
eration of Canada, Inc.): 
ILA 
certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees: received, 1269. 
Channel Seven Television Limited: 


NABET 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees at Station CJAY-TV, Winni- 
peg; received, 672; granted, 794. 
Check-off: 
Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 
Labour Relations Act: amendments, 
i227. 
Chignecto Canal: 
Government will not proceed with project, 
1138. 


Civil Service: 


L223, 


Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 
Civil Service Act: regulations, 1278. 
Civil Service Association of Canada: 
Central Morigage and Housing 
Corporation 


certification application by» Ottawa-Hull Local 
Council on behalf of a unit of heating and 
power plant employees: received, 44; granted, 
ER 
National Harbours Board 


(Churchill Harbour) , 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1270; settlement, 1271. 
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National Harbours Board (Quebec) 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of harbour police: received, 1150. 


Civilian Rehabilitation: 
See Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Coal Mining: 


ILO Tripartite Technical Meeting to consider 
social consequences of the coal crisis, 150. 


Canada 


costs decrease, revenue increases, 
Dominion Coal Board, 1005. 


Coast Cargo Services Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel: received, 1269. 


reports 


Collective Bargaining: 
Canada 


Collective Bargaining Review (monthly feature). 


motives and methods in collective bargaining 
criticized by President of Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Canada, 766. 


United States 


collective bargaining developing new lines as 
world changes—W. Willard Wirtz, Under 
Secretary of Labor, 1006. 

summary of report on study of collective bar- 
gaining in the steel industry by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, 374. 


Laws and Regulations 


Canada 
Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—VIII— 
Part 7—Labour Relations and Trade Union 
Legislation, 772. 
Legal Decisions 


N.B. Supreme Court quashes certification order 
because there were no employees in bargain- 
ing unit when order made, 269. 


Collective Labour Agreements: 


Laws and Regulations 


Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act: amendment, 1229. 


Legal Decisions 


Man. Court of Queen’s Bench holds purchaser 
of assets of bankrupt business not bound 
by the existing collective agreement, 158. 


Provisions 


Canada 


new CNR-CBRT agreement amalgamates three 
large ones covering clerical, express and 
cartage employees, 1215. 
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United States 


agreement limiting number of jobs railroad may 
abolish . . . signed between railway and 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 1210. 

profit-sharing plan and wider s.u.b. pro- 
visions gained by UAW, 1041. 

unique collective agreement cuts housing costs, 
634. 


Commercial Cable Company: 
NAME 


certification on behalf of a unit of marine en- 
gineers: representation vote, 470; granted, 
672. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers aboard vessels based in 
Canada: received, 44; representation vote, 
470; granted, 672. 

dispute: (SS Cable Guardian) (licensed en- 
gineers): C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 1040; C.B. fully constituted, 1151. 

dispute: (SS Cable Guardian) (unlicensed per- 
sonnel): C.O. appointed, 797. 

Commonwealth Study Conference: 


Prince Philip to address opening session of 
second conference on human consequences 
of the changing industrial environment to be 
held in Montreal, 874. 

Commonwealth Training Week: 

See Training. 


Conciliation: 
Conciliation and Other Proceedings before the 
Minister of Labour (monthly feature). 
Laws and Regulations 
Quebec 
Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1228. 
Conditions of Employment: 
See Labour Conditions. 
Confederation of National Trade Unions: 
brief to federal Cabinet, 223, 230. 
General President 


Jean Marchand elected, 335. 

Labour Day message of Jean Marchand, 758. 

New Year message of Jean Marchand, 1196. 

Roger Mathieu’s answer to Government’s reply 
to CNTU brief, 233. 

Roger Mathieu retires and joins Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission, 335. 


Secretary-General 
Marcel Pepin elected, 335. 
Consolidated Aviation Fueling Services Limited: 
JAM 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
fueling service personnel employed at Mon- 
treal International Airport, Dorval: received, 
796; granted, 913; application for revocation 
received, 1150. 
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Consolidated Freightways: 
OEIU 


dispute with Local 15: C.O. appointed, 155; 
settlement, 257. 


Construction Industry: 


Canada 
construction in 1961 seen equal to program 
of 1960 by CCA, 14. 
two million man-hours of work from defence 
jobs December 1-March 31, 14. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—In- 
dustrial Safety and Health, 463. 
Ontario 


Construction Hoists Act: regulations, 1232. 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Industrial Safety, 1238. 


Consumer Price Index: 
See Prices. 


Co-operative Associations: 
Canada 


Co-operation in Canada, 1960—29th annual 
edition, 1062. 


Costs and Standards of Living: 


Prices and the Cost of Living (monthly fea- 
ture). 


Canada 


average family spent $4,830 in 1957, DBS 
sample survey shows, 337. 
consumer price index revised, 398. 


Counselling: 
Canada 


NES counselling and placement in the 1960's, 
656. 


Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited (repre- 
sented by the Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc.): 


ILA 


certification application ky Local 375 on be- 
half of a unit of shed employees: received, 
1269. 

dispute with Local 1654: (Hamilton opera- 
tions): C.O. appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 
472; C.B. fully constituted, 473; C.B. re- 
port, 798, 803; strike action after Board 
procedure, 922; settlement, 1041. 

dispute with Local 1869 and Local 1842: C.O. 
appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 369; C.B. 
fully consituted, 473; C.B. report, 798, 809; 
strike action after Board procedure, 922; 
settlement, 1041. 
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Cunard Steamship Company Limited (repre- 
sented by the Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc.): 

ILA 


certification application by Local 375 on be- 
half of a unit of shed employees: received, 


1269. 
D 


Davie Transportation Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. appointed, 
1151; C.B. fully constituted, 1271. 


Denison Mines Limited: 
USWA 


dispute with Local 5185 (office and technical 
employees): settlement, 45. 


Department of Labour: 


Publishes Provincial Labour Standards—De- 
cember 1960, 480. 

series of broadcasts on older worker problem, 
826, 964, 1028. 

study on Government Supervised Strike Votes 
by Prof. E. R. Anton, University of Alberta, 
under Labour Department—University Re- 
search Program, 762. 

trade analyses, 702. 


Assistant Deputy Minister 


remarks of Dr. George V. Haythorne at open- 
ing meeting on Commonwealth Technical 
Training Week, 221. 

address of Gordon Cushing, Government dele- 
gate and head of Canadian delegation, at 
45th International Labour Conference, 786. 

appointment of Dr. William R. Dymond, 1004. 


Deputy Minister 


Arthur H. Brown retires and joins ILO as 
Director of Canada Branch, 12. 

appointment of Dr. George V. Haythorne, 213. 

remarks of George V. Haythorne, at 2nd 
meeting, National Technical and Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 1212. 


Economics and Research Branch 


J. P. Francis named Director, 1209. 

The Current Status of Electronic Data Pro- 
cessing in Canada—No. 9A in series “Re- 
search Program on the Training of Skilled 
Manpower”, 444. 

engineering and scientific salaries in 1961: pre- 
liminary survey, 662. 

Engineering and Scientific Manpower Resources 
in Canada: Their Earnings, Employment and 
Education, 1959: No. 9 in Professional Man- 
power Bulletin Series, 445. 
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Engineering and _ Scientific Manpower Re- 
sources in Canada: Their Employment, 
Earnings and Salary Rates, 1960-61: No. 10 
in Professional Manpower Bulletin Series, 
BA 

Printing Trades—monograph No. 9—new edi- 
tion in Canadian Occupation series, 334. 

Shift Work and Shift Differentials in Cana- 
dian Manufacturing Industries, 877. 

Sickness and Accident Provisions in Canadian 
Industries—report issued by Department of 
Labour, 874. 


Library 


Publications Recently Received (monthly fea- 
ture). 


Minister 


Hon Michael Starr— 
addresses— 
national business conference on: employ- 
ment; 137, 
first meeting of National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
550. 
first national conference on technological 
training, 546. 
second meeting, National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
jay Ps : 
announces— . 
extension of Municipal Winter Works In- 
centive Program, 332, 752. 
federal-provincial plan to expand voca- 
tional and technical training facilities 
in Nova Scotia, 872. 
cannot compare situation now to thirties says 
the Minister, 334. 
discusses labour problems with U.S.. Secre- 
tary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, in 
Washington, 541. 
Labour Day message, 755. 
New Year message, 1194. 
remarks at opening meeting on Common- 
wealth Technical Training Week, 219. 
replies to letter sent to employers on hiring 
and retention of older workers, 1260. 
reply to brief presented by CLC, 228. 
suggests higher allowances for unemployed 
undergoing training, 1137. 
urges co-operation on labour-management 
problems, 213. 
visit to United States returned by Secretary 
of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, 1135. 


Women’s Bureau 


A New Career for Women After 30, 22. 

A Niche of Usefulness—booklet describes how 
handicapped women can help themselves, 
634. 
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Department of Trade and Commerce: 
Minister 


Hon. George Hees issues review of Canada’s 
economy in 1960 and outlook for 1961, 13. 


Department of Transport: 
Minister 


Mr. Balcer’s reply to brief presented by IRB, 
236. 
Disabled Persons: 
See also Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Canada 
A Niche of Usefulness—booklet issued by 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour, 


describes how handicapped women can help 
themselves, 634. 


Disabled Persons Allowances: 


Canada 
statistics, 110, 438, 752, 1139. 
Discrimination: 
Canada 
all NHA insured loans to have anti-dis- 
crimination condition, 14. 
Ontario 
views expressed by OFL, 451. 
Quebec 


views expressed by QFL, 448. 
Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 
Public Accommodation Practices Act: regula- 
tions, 1099.. 
Canada 
Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—III 
Part 3—Anti-Discrimination Laws, 140, 142. 
Ontario 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act: 
. ment, 574; regulation, 1100. 


amend- 


Dominion Atlantic Railway Company: 
; BLFE 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. appointed, 
921; C.B. fully constituted, 1040. 
Dominion Coal Board: 
See Coal Mining. 
‘Dominion Coal Company Limited: 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers: received, 154; rejected, 
470. 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited: 


CBRT 


‘certification application on behalf of a unit of 
.. marine engineers: representation vote, 470; 
rejected, 915; reasons for judgment, 916. 
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Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited:—Conc. 


MEBAC 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers (Dominion Shipping 
- Division), Montreal: received, 1149. 


NAME 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers: representation vote, 
470; rejected, 915; reasons for judgment, 916. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers received, 44; represen- 
tation vote, 470; rejected, 915; reasons for 
judgment, 916. 

dispute: (employees, Dominion Shipping Di- 
vision, Montreal): C.O. appointed, 921; C.B. 
appointed, 1271. 


Dowd, Norman S.: 
See Canadian Labour Congress. 


i 


Eagie Transportation Company Limited: 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers: received, 1037. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel: received, 1037. 


Earnings: 
See Wages and Salaries. 
East-West Transport Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 979 on be- 
half of a unit of employees (Winnipeg 
Terminal): received, 1269. 7 

dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 921; 
settlement, 1271. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited: 
BRSC 
dispute with Local 264: settlement, 257. 


ILA 


certification application by Local 1654 (form- 
erly International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817): request for review 
of decision, 472; granted, 567. 

dispute with Local 1654: (Hamilton opera- 
tions): C.O. appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 
472; C.B. fully constituted, 473; C.B. report, 
798, 803; strike action after Board pro- 
cedure, 922; settlement, 1041. 

dispute with Local 1869 and Local 1842: C.O. 
appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 369; C.B. 
fully constituted, 473; C.B. report, 798, 809; 
strike action after Board procedure, 922; 
settlement, 1041. 
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Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited:—Conc. 


USWA 

certification application by Local 5197 on be- 
half of a unit of longshoremen: received, 796; 
granted, 913. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company (repre- 
sented by the Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc.): 

ILA 

certification application by Local 375 on be- 
half of a unit of shed employees: received, 
1269. 

Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company: 

IBEW 

certification application by Local 2096 on be- 
half of testers and utility men employed at 
Sydney Mines and Hardwood Hill, N.S., 
Spruce Lake, N.B. and Clarenville, Nfld.: 
received, 673; granted, 795. 

Eastern Transport Limited: 


Association of Employees of Asbestos 
and Eastern Transport Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees operating in and out of As- 
bestos, Montreal, Quebec City, Victoriaville 
and Sherbrooke, Que., and Toronto, Ont.: 
received, 674; rejected, 915. 
IBT 

certification application by Locals 938 and 
106 on behalf of a unit of employees: re- 
ceived, 369. 

Economic Development: 

Canada 

“Diagnosis of Canada’s Economic Ilils”—dis- 
cussion at meeting of CCC, 1110. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce issues re- 


view of Canada’s economy in 1960 and 
outlook for 1961, 13. 
Ontario 
views expressed by OFL, 449. 
United States 
suggestions of AFL-CIO Economic Policy Com- 
mittee for economic recovery, 454. 
Economic Stevedoring Corporation of Mont- 
real, Ltd. (represented by Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada, Inc.): 
ILA 
certification application by Local 375 on 
behalf of a unit of shed employees: received, 
1269. 
Education: 
See also Manpower Utilization. 
Canada 
no hope of lasting employment for those 
with little education—CMA President, 872. 
views expressed by IRB, 234. 
continuing education for women, 35. 
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Education:—Conc. 
Ontario 
views expressed by OFL, 450. 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
legislation dealing with training and education 
to promote the training of more skilled 
workers, enacted in 1961, 1096. 
Quebec 
Education Act: amendment, 1099. 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited: 
UMWA 
dispute with Local 13173: C.O. appointed, 797; 
settlement, 797. 
Electric Inspection: 
Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 


Electrical Energy Inspection Act: regulations, 
270. 


Manitoba 
Hydro Act: regulations, 824. 
Saskatchewan 
Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act: 


amendments, 1237. 
Electrical Installations: 
Laws and Regulations 
Quebec 
Electricians’ and Electrical Installations Act: 
amendments, 164. 
Electrical Protection: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Electrical Protection Act: amendment, 60. 
Electrical Trades Union (Great Britain): 
recommendation by TUC General Council for 
expulsion of ETU, passed, 1116. 
Elevators: 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—IV— 
Part 5—Industrial Safety and Health—ele- 
vators and lifts legislation, 245. 
New Brunswick 
Elevators and Lifts Act: enforcement, 482. 
Nova Scotia 
Elevators and Lifts Act: amendments, 1233. 
Ontario 
Construction Hoists Act: regulations, 1232. 
Elevators and Lifts Act: regulations, 272; 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Industrial Safety, 1241. 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act: recom- 
mendations of Royal Commission on In- 


dustrial. Safety re grain elevator regula- 
tions, 1243. 
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Elevators:—Conc. 
Laws and Regulations—Conc. 


Saskatchewan 


Passenger and Freight Elevator Act: regula- 
tions, 60. 


Empire Freightways Limited: 
IBT 
certification application by Local 979 on be- 


half of a unit of employees: received, 1269; 
withdrawn, 1269. 


Empire Stevedoring Company Limited: 
ILWU 


certification application by Local 501 on be- 
half of a unit of dock machine operators 
employed on CPR Dock at Vancouver: re- 
ceived, 672; granted, 794. 


Empire Stevedoring Company Limited (repre- 
sented by the Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc.): 

ILA 


certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees: received, 1269. 


Employment: 


48th annual meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Personnel in Employment, 892. 


Canada 


Employment Review: monthly summary of 
employment and unemployment; regional 
summaries; Current Labour Statistics; Col- 
lective Bargaining Review (monthly feature). 

Employment in Canada in 1960—wages and 
working conditions; regional employment 
conditions, 114. 

national business conference on employment 
sponsored by Winnipeg Chamber of Com- 
merce and Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
137 

no hope of lasting employment for those with 
little education—CMA President, 872. 


United Kingdom 
Employment Trends in Great Britain 1950- 
1960, 889. 
statistics, 659. 
United States 
employment and unemployment show increase 
in June, 753. 
Employment Service urged to increase effec- 
tiveness, 439. 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
Labour Legislation of the Past Decade— 
notice on termination of employment, 31. 
Statistics 
Canada 
“Labour Statistics: C-Employment, Hours and 
Earnings” (monthly feature). 
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Employment Agencies: 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—private 
employment agencies, 33. 
Manitoba 
Employment Services Act: regulations, 572. 
Ontario 
Employment Agencies Act: regulations, 385. 
Employment Conditions: 
See Labour Conditions. 
Employment Opportunities: 
See also Manpower Utilization. 
Canada 
summer employment opportunities for under- 
graduates, scarce, 581. 
to increase job opportunities, seek business 
abroad, says CCA President Jack M. Soules, 
412: 
United Kingdom 
TUC economic department report agrees 
workers must leave declining industries for 
expanding ones, 1209. 


United States 
President’s Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, 484. 


Employment Service: 
See Employment Agencies; National Em- 
ployment Service. 


Energy: 
See Fuel; Gas, Natural; Oil. 


Engine Operators: 
See Boilers. 


Engineers: 
See also Boilers. 


Canada 
Engineering and Scientific Manpower Resources 
in Canada: Their Employment, Earnings and 
Salary Rates, 1960-61, 1211. 
engineering and scientific salaries in 1961: pre- 
liminary survey, 662. 
forecast of employment issued in report of 
Department of Labour—Employment Out- 
look for Professional Personnel in Scientific 
and Technical Fields, 1960-62, 112. 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—V— 
Industrial Safety and Health, Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel, and Operating Engineers 
Legislation, 357. 
New Brunswick 
Stationary Engineers Act: amendments, 1235: 
Ontario 
Operating Engineers Act: recommendation of 
Royal Commission on Industrial Safety, 
1243. 





Equal Pay for Equal Work: 


civil servants and teachers in United Kingdom 
and Canada, 466. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—III— 
Equal Pay, 143. 


New Brunswick 


Female Employees Fair Remuneration Act: 
regulations, 1015. 


European Atomic Energy Community: 


ILO and Euratom sign agreement on protection 
against radiation, 151. 


Excavations: 


Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 


Trench Excavators Protection Act: recom- 
mendation of Royal Commission on In- 
dustrial Safety, 1243. 


Explosives: 
Laws and Regulations 
Newfoundland 
Fire Prevention Act (1954): Explosive and 
Inflammable Substances and Materials Regu- 
lations (1961): 382. 
Export Packers: 
IBT 
certification application by Local 938 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: rejected, 153. 
Exports: 
Canada 
views expressed by CLC, 225. 


F 


Factories: 
United Kingdom 


annual report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
165. 


Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Factories Act: regulations, 60. 
British Columbia 
Factories Act: regulation, 1156. 
Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—IV— 
Part 5—Industrial Safety and Health—fac- 
tories legislation, 243. 


New Brunswick 
Factories Act: amendment, 482. 
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Factories:—Conc. 
Laws and Regulations—Conc. 
Ontario 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act: recom- 
mendations of Royal Commission on In- 
dustrial Safety, 1242. 
Fair Accommodation Practices: 
See Discrimination. 
Fair Employment Practices: 
See Discrimination. 
Fair Wages: 
See also Labour Conditions. 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—II— 
Part 1—Labour Standards—fair wages, 32. 


Manitoba 
Fair Wage Act: regulations, 696. 
New Brunswick 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act: amend- 
ment, 1015. 
Family Allowances: 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
Family Allowances Act (1944): provisions, 29. 
Farm Homes: 
Canada 
occupations of farm daughters—Department of 
Agriculture survey, 780. 
Farm Income: 
See Income. 
Federal Commerce and Navigation Company 
Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 472; C.B. appointed, 
675; C.B. fully constituted, 797. 
Fire Prevention: 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
Fires Prevention Act: amendments, 
: Newfoundland 
Fire Prevention Act (1954): regulations, 164, 
382. 
Fleet Express Lines Limited: 
IBT 
certification application by Local 938 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: received, 568; 
rejected, 795. 
Foley Stevedoring Company (represented by 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.): 
ILA 
certification application by Local 375 on be- 


half of a unit of shed employees: received, 
1269. 


1236. 


Foreign Trade: 
See Trade. 


Foremost Marine Transporters Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees (marine engineers): rejected, 
470. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees (unlicensed personnel): re- 
jected, 470. 


Foundation Maritime Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 

of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
tugboats: rejected, 255. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
tugboats: received, 43; rejected, 255. 

Frontenac Broadcasting Corporation Limited: 

IATSE 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees (CKWS-TV, Kingston): re- 
ceived, 368; granted, 566. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1040; C.B. appointed, 
1 

Fuel: 


Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 


Energy Act: amendments, 482, 1237, 1279; 
regulations, 272, 697. 


Furness, Withy and Comvany Limited (repre- 
sented by the Shippinz Federation of Canada, 
Inc.): 


ILA 


certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees: received, 1269. 


G 


Gas, Natural: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Gas Protection Act: regulation, 943. 
British Columbia 


Petroleum and Natural Gas Act: regulations, 
1156. 


Canada 
Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—In- 
dustrial Safety-and Health, 460. 


Public Lands Grants Act: regulations, 943. 
Territorial Lands Act: regulations, 943. 
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Gas, Natural:—Conc. 

Laws and Regulations—Conc. 
Ontario 

Energy Act: amendments, 1237, 1279; regula- 

Paonse '/ 266,697: 
Saskatchewan 

Gas Inspection and Licensing Act: amend- 
ment, 164. 

Gaspé Shipping Registered: 

BRSC 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 1269. 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: 

CLC executive council proposes new role for 
GATT that would provide method for meet- 
ing import competition from countries main- 
taining low wages and unfair labour stand- 
ards, 1210. 

General Enterprises Limited: 

UBCJA 


certification application by Local 2499 on be- 
half of a unit of carpenters: received, 1149. 


Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited: 
IBT 
dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, BESO! 


Goldberg, Arthur J., United States Secretary of 
Labor: 


appointment, 15. 
visits Hon. Michael Starr, federal Minister of 
Labour, 1135. 


J. A. Gormley (Stevedoring Service): 
LPU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 921. 
Grain Elevators: 

See Elevators. 
Gross National Product: 

See National Product. 
Gulf Islands Navigation Limited: 

SIU 

dispute: lapsed, 675. 


H 


Hall Corporation of Canada: 
MEBAC 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 1149. 
NAME: 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: representation vote, 469; 
rejected, 915; reasons for judgment, 916. 
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Hall Corporation of Canada:—Conc. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 44; representa- 
tion vote, 469; rejected, 915; reasons for 
judgment, 916. 


Hamilton Harbour Commissioners: 
ILA 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 45. 


Hamilton Shipping Company Limited: 


ILA 


certification application by Local 1654 (for- 
merly International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817): request for review 
of decision, 472; granted, 566. 

dispute with Local 1654: C.O. appointed, 257; 
C.B. appointed, 472; C.B. fully constituted, 
473: C.B. report 798, 803; strike action after 
Board procedure, 922; settlement, 1041. 


Hamilton Terminal Operators Limited: 


ILA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 256; granted, 368. 

dispute with Local 1879: C.O. appointed, 472; 
settlement, 1040. 


Harbour Development Limited: 
STU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 568; settlement, 674. 
Haythorne, Dr. George V., Deputy Minister 
of Labour: 
appointment, 213. 
Health: 
Canada 
views expressed by IRB, 235. 
Laws and Regulations 

British Columbia 

Health Act: amendment, 163. 


Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—V— 
Industrial Safety and Health—Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel, and Operating Engineers 
Legislation 242, 357; Occupational Health 
Hazards, 464. 

legislation in 1961, 12325 


Quebec 
Public Health Act: amendments, 698. 


Health Insurance: 
See Insurance, Health. 


Health Services: 
See Medical Services. 
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Hector Broadcasting Company Limited: 


IATSE 
certification application by Local 848 on be- 
half of a unit of employees at Radio Station 
CKEC, New Glasgow, N.S.: received, 915; 
representation vote, 1035; granted, 1147. 
Highways: 
See Transportation. 
Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited: 


IBT 


dispute with Local 885: (employees, Victoria 
Terminal): C.O. appointed, 569; lapsed, 
1175: 


Hoists: 

See Elevators. 
Holden Sand and Gravel Limited: 

SIU 

dispute: settlement, 155. 
Holidays: 

See Vacations. 
Hospitalization Insurance: 

See Insurance, Hospitalization. 
Hospitals: 


Nova Scotia 
views expressed by Federation of Labour re 
hospital employees, 1252. 


Hours of Work: 


Canada 
two million man-hours of work from Defence 
jobs December 1 to March 31, 14. 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Labour Act: new order, 693. 
British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act: regulations, 163, 958. 
New Brunswick 


Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act: amend- 
ment, 1015. 


Newfoundland 


Exploits Valley (Closing Hours) Shop Act: 
amendment, 1018. 


Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act: regulation, 958. 
United States 
Fair Labor Standards Act: regulation, 701. 
Housing: 
text of ILO recommendation concerning work- 
ers’ housing, 788. 


Canada 
starts and completions in 1960, 109. 


Housing:—Conc. 


United States 
unique collective agreement cuts housing costs, 
634. 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


all NHA insured loans to have anti-discrimina- 
tion condition, 14. 


Hull City Transport Employees’ Union: 
Hull City Transport Limited 
certification application by Local 591 on behalf 
of a unit of bus drivers and garage em- 
ployees: request for consent under Section 
7 (4) denied, 672. 
dispute: settlement, 155; report of Board, 155. 


Hull Metropolitan Transport Limited 
certification application by Local 591 on behalf 
of a unit of bus drivers and garage em- 


ployees: request for consent under Section 7 
(4) denied, 672. 


Hull City Transport Limited: 


AASERE 
certification application by Local 591 on behalf 
of a unit of bus drivers and garage em- 
ployees: received, 470; request for consent 
under Section 7 (14) denied, 672. 
HCTEU 
certification application by Local 591 on behalf 
of a unit of bus drivers and garage em- 
ployees: request for consent under Section 
7 (4) denied, 672. 
dispute: settlement, 155; report of Board, 155. 


Hull Metropolitan Transport Limited: 


AASERE 
certification application by Local 591 on behalf 
of a unit of bus drivers and garage em- 
ployees: received, 470; request for consent 
under Section 7 (4) denied, 672. 
HCTEU 
certification application by Local 591 on behalf 
of a unit of bus drivers and garage em- 
ployees: request for consent under Section 
7 (4) denied, 672. 
Hutchinson, A. A.: 
See International Railway Brotherhoods. 


I 


Immigration—Emigration: 


Canada 
Statistics, 1109. 
admission to Canada of Japanese essential to 
industries, 1138. 
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Immigration—Emigration: 
Canada—Conc. 


decrease in number of immigrants to Canada 
in 1960, 633. 

number of immigrants drops in first quarter of 
1961, 633. 

number of immigrants in 1960 slightly smaller 
than in 1959, 109. 

views expressed by IRB, 234. 

Imports: 

Canada 

commodity imports in 1960 down fractionally 
from 1959, 437. 

downward trend in commodity imports during 
third quarter of 1960, 76. 

views expressed by CLC, 225. 


Income: 
Canada 
farm cash income in 1960, 109, 397. 
Income Tax: 
Canada 
views expressed by IRB, 235. 
Industrial Disputes: 
See Labour Disputes. 


Industrial Relations: 


See also Labour Laws and Regulations; 
Labour-Management Co-operation; Labour 
Unions—Legal Decisions; Laval Univer- 
sity—Industrial Relations . Department; 
McGill University—Industrial Relations 
Centre. 

Canada and United States to share views on 
labour problems—meeting of Hon. Michael 
Starr, Canadian Minister of Labour and 
Arthur J. Goldberg, U.S. Secretary of Labor, 
541. 

encyclical letter by Pope John XXIII on social 
problems of the modern world, 887. 

Industrial Relations Seventy Years After Rerum 
Novarum, 555. 


Canada 
Labour Arbitration in Canada—summary of 
book by Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, 1216. 
Ninth Annual Catholic Social Life Conference, 
11018 
Ontario 


Labour Relations Act: views expressed by 
OFL, 449. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 

Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—VIII— 
Part 7—Labour Relations and Trade Union 
Legislation, 769. 

Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—IX— 
Part 7—Labour Relations and Trade Union 
Legislation, 893. 
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Industrial Relations:—Conc. 
Laws and Regulations—Conc. 


Labour Relations Legislation in Canada, 1950- 
1960: Legislation in effect in 1950, with 
date of enactment; Amendments in period 
1950-60, with citation in 1960, 770. 

labour relations legislation in 1961, 1225. 


Manitoba 

Department of Labour Act: amendments, 1230. 

New Brunswick 

Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1230. 
Ontario 

Labour Relations Act: regulations, 272, 386. 

Prince Edward Island 
Trade Union Act: amendments, 1231. 
Industrial Safety: 
See Safety, Industrial. 
Industrial Standards: 


Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 
Industrial Standards Act: regulations, 1279. 


Industrial Transportation: 
See Transportation. 
Industry: 
See Professional Association of Industrialists. 
Injunctions, Labour: 
Legal Decisions 
B.C. Court of Appeal dissolves injunction re- 
straining employer from discharging em- 
ployees under closed shop agreement, 268. 
B.C. Supreme Court rules picketing may be 
restrained when strike illegal and obstruction 
occurs; upholds injunction, 376. 
Ont. High Court makes distinction between 
“interlocutory” and “interim” injunction 
under Ontario Judicature Act, 688. 


Insurance, Health: 


Canada 
1950-51 Canadian Sickness Survey indicated 
more than one-half of population had health 
insurance, 1139. 
views expressed by IRB, 234. 


Saskatchewan 
provincial medical care plan responsible to the 
people recommended by Federation of 
Labour, 1250. 
Insurance, Hospitalization: 
Laws and Regulations 
Quebec 
Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services 
Act: provisions extended to residents of 
province of Quebec, 15. 
International Affairs: 
views expressed by CLC, 226. 
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International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine Op- 
erators of the United States and Canada: 


Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting 
Limited 


certification application by Local 873 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: received, 256; 
granted, 566. 


Canadian Marconi Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at CFCF-TV, Montreal: received, 
1037; representation vote, 1147; rejected, 
1148; request for special leave (Rule 8) 
denied, 1149. 


Frontenac Broadcasting Corporation 
Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (CKWS-TV, Kingston): received, 
368; granted, 566. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1040; C.B. appointed, 
ja 


Hector Broadcasting Company 
Limited 
certification application by Local 848 on behalf 
of a unit of employees at Radio Station 
CKEC, New Glasgow, N.S.: received, 915; 
representation vote, 1035; granted, 1147. 


Vantel Broadcasting Company 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees in Design and Film Depart- 


ments at CHAN-TV, Vancouver: received, 
568; granted, 794. 


International Association of Machinists: 


Canada 


George P. Schollie, Canadian Vice-President, 
retires, 111, 

Michael Rygus elected General Vice-President 
for Canada, 635. 


United States 
plant closing imminent, workers at American 
Can Company accept pay-cut, 1271. 
Consolidated Aviation Fueling 
Services Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
fueling service personnel employed at Mont- 
real International Airport, Dorval: received, 
796; granted, 913; application for revocation 
received, 1150. 
Northern Wings Limited 


dispute: settlement, 45. 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 155; settlement, 369. 





International Association of 
Machinists:—Conc. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees in Catering Department: received, 
1269. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees in Freight Department: received, 
256; granted, 566. 


Seaboard and Western Airlines Inc. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
aircraft maintenance and fleet service em- 
ployees: received, 368; withdrawn, 471. 


TransAir Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 369; settlement, 472. 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
cafeteria employees at Montreal airport: 
received, 153 s*eranted i255: 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
lead production planners, production plan- 
ners, production forecasters and _ parts 
routers: granted, 1147; received, 1149. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
planners employed at Overhaul Base at 
Montreal International Airport, Dorval: 
received, 916; withdrawn, 1150. 


International Association of Personnel in Em- 
ployment Security: 


meeting, 48th, 892. 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers: 


Eastern Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
certification application by Local 2096 on be- 
half of testers and utility men employed at 
Sydney Mines and Hardwood Hill, N:S.; 
Spruce Lake, N.B. and Clarenville, Nfid.: 
received, 673; granted, 795. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America: 

James R. Hoffa re-elected President, 639. 

Leslie Armstrong Mail Service 


certification application by Local 879 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: representation vote, 
45+ rejected, (1532 


Asbestos Eastern Limited 


certification application by Locals 938 and 
106 on behalf of a unit of employees: re- 
ceived, 369. 


Asbestos Transport Limited 


certification application by Locals 938 and 
106 on behalf of a unit of employees: re- 
ceived, 369; rejected, 672. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America:—Cont. 


Atomic Transfer Limited 


certification application by Local 979 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: received, 915; 
withdrawn, 1037. 
H.W. Bacon Limited 
dispute with Local 419: C.O. appointed, 796; 
C.B. appointed, 1040; C.B. fully constituted, 
Lies 
Barnhill’s Transfer Limited 
dispute with Locals 76 and 927: settlement, 45. 
dispute with Locals 76 and 927: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 921; C.B. appointed, 1040; C.B. 
fully constituted, 1151. 
John N. Brocklesby Transport Limited 
certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of float drivers: received, 1037; 
granted, 1147. 
Central Truck Lines Limited 
certification application by Locals 106 and 938 
on behalf of a unit of employees: received, 
796; representation vote, 913; granted, 1035. 
East-West Transport Limited 
certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of employees (Winnipeg Terminal): 
received, 1269. 
dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 921; 
settlement, 1271. 


Eastern Transport Limited 
certification application by Locals 938 and 
106 on behalf of a unit of employees: re- 
ceived, 369. 
Empire Freightways Limited 
certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1269; 
withdrawn, 1269. 
Export Packers 
certification application by Local 938 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: rejected, 153. 
Fleet Express Lines Limited 


certification application by Local 938 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: received, 568; 
meyected, 795. 


Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited 
dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 1150. 


Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited 
dispute with Local 885; (employees, Victoria 
Terminal): C.O. appointed, 569; lapsed, 
KW BY 
MacCosham Van Lines Limited 
certification application by Local 938 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: received, 796; 
granted, 913. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers. of 
America:—Cont. 


MacGregor The Mover Limited 
certification application by Local 91 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1269. 
McCabe Grain Company Limited 
dispute with Local 514: C.B. appointed, 472; 
C.B. fully constituted, 473. 
Middup Moving and Storage Limited 
certification application by Local 519 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: received, 673; 
granted, 795. 
Moloughney’s Van and Storage Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: representation vote, 255; re- 
jected, 368. 

Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (representing certain companies 
within Federal jurisdiction) 
dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 1271. 
dispute with Local 880: C.O. appointed, 921; 

C.B. appointed, 1151; C.B. fully constituted, 
(TG isla 
Wm. C. Norris Limited 
certification application by Local 106 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: received, 154; 
granted, 255. 
North American Van Lines 
(Atlantic) Limited 
certification application by Local 927 on be- 
half of a unit of drivers, packers, craters 
and helpers: received, 915; granted, 1147. 
Ottawa Pre-Mixed Concrete Limited 
certification application by Local 230: re- 
jected, 43. 
: Overnite Express Limited 
certification application by Locals 106 and 938 
on behalf of a unit of employees working in 
and out of Montreal, St. Jerome and Hull, 
Que., and Toronto, Ont.: received, 796; 
withdrawn, 1037. 

Sabre Freight Lines Limited 
dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 1150. 
St. John’s (Iberville) Transport 
Company Limited 
certification application by Local 106 and 938 

on behalf of a unit of employees at Iber- 
ville, Que. and Toronto, Ont.: received, 369, 
568; withdrawn, 568; granted, 794. 
D. S. Scott Transport 
dispute with Local 605 on behalf of a unit 
of employees at Vancouver Terminal: 
lapsed, 675. 
J. Sherman and Sons Limited 
dispute with Local 880: lapsed, 675. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America:—Cont. 

John A. Snow 

certification application by Local 419 on be- 
half of a unit of mail pick-up and delivery 
drivers: received, 43; granted, 153. 

Tank Truck Transport Limited 
certification application by Locals 880 and 
938 on behalf of a unit of employees: re- 
jected, 153. 

dispute with Locals 880 and 938: lapsed, 675. 
Vancouver Alberta Freightlines Limited 

certification application by Local 605 and 
Local 514 on behalf of a unit of drivers, 


mechanics and warehousemen: received, 
672; withdrawn, 796. 


White Pass and Yukon Route 


certification application by Local 605 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: received, 1149; 
withdrawn, 1269. 


International Institute for Labour Studies: 


members, etc., 366. 

first study course at ILO’s Institute, 1144. 

Sir Douglas Berry Copland appointed first 
Director of ILO body, 41. 


International Labour Organization: 


Arthur H. Brown, former federal Deputy 
Minister of Labour, becomes Director of 
Canada Branch, 12. 

International Institute for Labour Studies— 
Sir Douglas Berry Copland appointed first 
Director, 41; members, etc., 366; first study 
course, 1144. 

ILO and Euratom sign agreement on protec- 
tion against radiation, 151. 

investment in training and education urgently 
needed for world peace—address of David A. 
Morse, Director, to international congress 
marking 80th anniversary of the Organiza- 
tion for Rehabilitation through Training, 37. 

David A. Morse, Director-General of the 
International Labour Office, resigns, 1264. 

Niger Republic becomes 97th ILO member 
country, 1145. 

report on the trade union situation in Sweden, 
1265; in the U.S.S.R., 39, in the United King- 
dom, 1031; in the United States, 38. 

seven new African republics join ILO, 40. 

study conference on labour-management rela- 
tions—Canadian delegation; agenda, 40. 

Tripartite Technical Meeting to consider social 
consequences of the coal crisis, 150. 

General Conference 

45th, 782. 

Governing Body 

Session, 147th, 41. 

Session, 148th, 365. 

Session, 149th, 1145. 


Session, 
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International Labour Organization:—Conc. 
Inland Transport Committee 
Session, 7th, 667. 
Joint Maritime Commission 
Session, 19th, 1145. 
Membership 


re-admission of Syrian Arab Republic in- 
creases ILO membership to 101, 1267. 


Publications and Reports 
The Cost of Social Security 1949-1957, 669. 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union: 


New York city coat-and-suit industry wins 
improved welfare benefits, 473. 

study cites rise in Canada’s union membership, 
569. 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union: 


Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited 


certification application by Local 501 on be- 
half of a unit of employees classified as 
checkers, mechanics, drivers, shedmen and 
janitors at Terminal Dock at Vancouver: re- 
ceived, 672; granted, 794. 
Empire Stevedoring Company Limited 

certification application by Local 501 on be- 
half of a unit of dock machine operators 
employed on CPR Dock at Vancouver: re- 
ceived, 672; granted, 794. 
Overseas Transport Company Limited 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed employees: received, 1037; 
withdrawn, 1150. 
Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting 

Company Limited 

dispute with Local 505: C.O. appointed, 1040; 
settlement, 1271. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia 


dispute with Locals 506, 507 and 510: settle- 

ment, 369. 
Tahsis Company Limited 

certification application by Local 503 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: rejected, 368; 
request for review of decision, 471; denied, 
567. 
Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited 

dispute with Local 512: settlement, 155. 

Vancouver Wharves Limited 

certification application by Local 512 on be- 
half of a unit of employees employed at 
the Company’s operation at North Van- 
couver in the handling and warehousing of 
cargo and in the maintenance of plant 
equipment: granted, 43. 

dispute with Local 512: C.O. appointed, 568; 
settlement, 674. 
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International Longshoremen’s Association: 
Atlantic and Gulf Stevedores Limited 


(represented by Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc.) 
certification application by Local 375 on be- 
half of a unit of shed employees: received, 
1269. 


Brown and Ryan Limited 


(represented by Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc.) 


certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees: received, 1269. 


Caledon Terminals Limited 


dispute with Local 1654: (Hamilton opera- 
tions): C.O. appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 
472; C.B. fully constituted, 473; C.B. report, 
798, 803; strike after board procedure, 922; 
settlement, 1041. 

dispute with Local 1869 and Local 1842: C.O. 
appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 369; C.B. 
fully constituted, 473; C.B. report, 798, 809; 
strike action after Board procedure, 922; 
settlement, 1041. 


Canadian National Railways (North 
Sydney, N.S.) 


dispute with Local 1259: C.O. appointed, 1150; 
settlement, 1271. 


Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited 


(represented by Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc.) 


certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees: received, 1269. 


Sam Chados 


(represented by Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc.) 


certification application by Local 375 on be- 
half of a unit of shed employees: received, 
1269. 


Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited 


(represented by Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc.) 


certification application by Local 375 on be- 
half of a unit of shed employees: received, 
1269. 


Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited 


dispute with Local 1654: (Hamilton opera- 
tions): C.O. appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 
472; C.B. fully constituted, 473; C.B. report, 
798, 803; strike after board procedure, 922; 
settlement, 1041. 

dispute with Local 1869 and Local 1842: C.O. 
appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 369; C.B. 
fully constituted, 473; C.B. report, 798, 809; 

~ strike action after Board procedure, 922, 
settlement, 1041. 


International Longshoremen’s Association:— 


Cont. 
Cunard Steamship Company Limited 


(represented by Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc.) 


certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees: received, 1269. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited 
(represented by Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc.) 


certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees: received, 1269. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited 

certification application by Local 1654 (for- 
merly International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817): request for review 
of decision, 472; granted, 567. 

dispute with Local 1654: (Hamilton opera- 
tions): C.O. appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 
472; C.B. fully constituted, 473; C.B. report, 
798, 803; strike action after Board pro- 
cedure, 922; settlement, 1041. 

dispute with Local 1869 and Local 1842: C.O. 
appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 369; C.B. 
fully constituted, 473; C.B. report, 798, 809; 
strike action after Board procedure, 922; 
settlement, 1041, 


Economic Stevedoring Corporation of 
Montreal, Limited 


(represented by Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc.) 


certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees: received, 1269. 
Empire Stevedoring Company Limited 
(represented by the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc.) 


certification application by Local 375 on be- 
half of a unit of shed employees: received, 
1269. 
Foley Sievedoring Company 


(represented by Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc.) 


certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees: received, 1269. 


Furness, Withy and Company Limited 


(represented by Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc.) 


certification application by Local 375 on be- 
half of a unit of shed employees: received, 
1269. 


Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 45. 
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International Longshoremen’s Association:— 
Cont. 


Hamilton Shipping Company Limited 


certification application by Local 1654 (for- 
merly International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817): request for review 
of decision, 472; granted, 566. 

dispute with Local 1654: C.O. appointed, 257; 
C.B. appointed, 472; C.B. fully constituted, 
473; C.B. report, 798, 803; strike action 
after Board procedure, 922; settlement, 1041. 


Hamilton Terminal Operators Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 256; granted, 368. 

dispute with Local 1879: C.O. appointed, 472; 
settlement, 1040. 


J.C. Malone and Company (1959) Limited 


dispute with Local 1846: C.O. appointed, 1040; 
settlement, 1271. 


McLean Kennedy, Limited 


(represented by Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc.) 


certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees: received, 1269. 


Montreal and St. John Stevedoring 
Company Limited 
(represented by Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc.) 


certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees: received, 1269. 


Pittston Stevedoring Corporation 
of Canada 


dispute with Local 1654: (Hamilton opera- 
tions): C.O. appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 
472; C.B. fully constituted, 473; C.B. report, 
798, 803; strike action after Board pro- 
cedure, 922; settlement, 1041. 

dispute with Local 1869 and Local 1842: C.O. 
appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 369; C.B. 
fully constituted, 473; C.B. report, 798, 809; 
strike action after Board procedure, 922; 
settlement, 1041. 


Seaway Forwarding Agencies Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: request for review of decision, 
471. 

dispute with Local 1854: C.O. appointed, 257; 
settlement, 797. 


Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. 


certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees: received, 1269. 

dispute with Local 375: C.O. appointed, 472; 
C.B. appointed, 569; C.B. fully constituted, 
675; C.B. report, 922; settlement, 922. 

dispute with Local 1552: C.O. appointed, 569; 
settlement, 674. 
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International Longshoremen’s Association:— 
Conc. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.—Conc. 

dispute with Local 1657 (checkers and cargo 
repairmen): C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 1151; C.B. fully constituted, 1271. 
Three Rivers Shipping Company Limited 

dispute with Local 1846: C.O. appointed, 1040; 
settlement, 1271. 
Wolfe Stevedores Limited 
(represented by Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc.) 
certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees: received, 1269. 
Yorkwood Shipping and Trading Company 
Limited 
certification application by Local 1654 (for- 
merly International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817): request for review 
of decision, 472; granted, 566. 

dispute with Local 1654: C.O. appointed, 257; 
C.B. appointed, 472; C.B. fully constituted, 
473; C.B. report, 798, 803;. strike action 
after Board procedure, 922; settlement, 1041. 


International Railway Brotherhoods: 


National Legislative Committee 


brief to federal Cabinet, 223, 233. 

Labour Day message of Chairman, A. A. 
Hutchinson, 759. 

New Year message of chairman, 
Hutchinson, 1263. 


International Trade Secretariats: 


new edition issued by U.S. Department of 
Labour, 753. 


International Union of Electrical Workers: 
Northland Utilities Limited 


certification application by Local 424: received, 
45; withdrawn, 674. 


Northland Utilities (B.C.) Limited 


certification application by Local 424; received, 
45; withdrawn, 674. 


Uranium City Power Company Limited 
Local 424; re- 


Acad A; 


certification application by 
ceived, 45; withdrawn, 674. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers: 


Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Limited 
dispute with Local 1005: C.O. appointed, 674; 
settlement, 797. 
Boyles Bros. Drilling Company Limited 


certification application by Local 1005 on be- 
half of a unit of employees employed in 
Yukon Territory, 567; withdrawn, 568. 
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International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers:—Conc. 


Canada Tungsten Mining Corporation 
Limited 


certification application by Local 1031 on be- 
half of a unit of strip miners in Flat Creek 
area of NWT: received, 915; granted 1035. 


United Keno Hill Mines Limited 
dispute with Local 924: C.O. appointed, 796; 
settlement, 921. 
International Union of Operating Engineers: 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 
(Gun Ammunition Division) 
dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 1040; 
settlement, 1150. 
United Grain Growers Terminals, Limited 
certification application by Local 882: request 
for review of decision received, 1038. 


International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America: 


See United Automobile Workers. 


International Woodworkers of America: 
Tahsis Company Limited 


certification application by Local 1-85 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: rejected, 368; re- 
quest for review decision, 471; denied, 567. 


Island Fertilizers Inc.: 


LPU 
dispute with No. 9568: settlement, 45. 


Island Shipping Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard the 
Wheat King and the Northern Venture: re- 
ceived, 915; representation vote, 1035; 
granted, 1147. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard the 
Wheat King and the Northern Venture: 
representation vote, 1035; rejected, 1148. 


J 
Japan: 


admission to Canada of Japanese essential to 
industries, 1138. 


Jodoin, Claude: 
See Canadian Labour Congress—President. 


Jurisdictional Disputes: 


Manitoba 


establishment by CLC of court to rule on 
jurisdictional dispute recommended by Fed- 
eration of Labour, 1248. 


Saskatchewan 


Association of Civil Servants withdraws from 
membership in Federation of Labour be- 
cause of dispute with NUPSE, 1251. 


K 


Kingcome Navigation Company Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: rejected, 43. 


SIU 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: rejected, 43. 
Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting Company 
Limited (Radio Station CKCR): 


NABET 
dispute: settlement, 45. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines: 


UAW 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of office employees: received, 1037. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 797; settlement, 921. 


L 


La Verendrye Line, Limited: 


NAME 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
engineers: granted, 469. 


SIU 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 44; granted, 469. 

Labour Attachés: 

John A. Ballew retires as United States labour 
attaché in Ottawa, 336. 

Louis A. Weisner appointed to United States 
Embassy at Ottawa, 336. 

Labour Code: 

See Labour Laws and Regulations. 


Labour Conditions: 


Canada 


“Labour Conditions in Federal Government 
Contracts” (monthly feature). 
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Labour Conditions:—Conc. 
Canada—Conc. 


Employment in Canada in 1960—wages and 
working conditions; regional employment 
conditions, 114. 

working conditions in manufacturing (1960), 
348; plant workers, 349; office workers, 350. 

Ontario 

views expressed by OFL, 450. 


Labour Courts: 
Quebec 
jurisdiction of labour courts discussed by 
Gerard Picard at Laval University’s Industrial 
Relations Conference, 553. 


Labour Day: 
Labour Day messages of labour leaders, 757. 


Labour Day message of Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, 755. 


Labour Department-University Research Pro- 
gram: 

Labour Arbitration in Canada—summary of 
book by Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, under the pro- 
gram, 1216. 

1961 grants announced, 633; correction, 1033. 

study on Government Supervised Strike Votes 
by Prof. E. R. Anton, University of Alberta, 
under the Program, 762. 

Labour Disputes: 

Laws and Regulations 
Canada 

Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—IX— 
Part 7—Labour Relations and Trade Union 
Legislation, 893. 


Canada 


Labour Arbitration in Canada—summary of 
book by Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, 1216. 

regional factors in industrial conflict—address 
by Prof. Stuart Jamieson to 33rd Annual 
Meeting of Canadian Political Science As- 
sociation, 878. 

Labour Force: 

Canada 

The Female Labour Force: number of women 
in the labour force; married women working 
for pay; ages of working women; occupa- 
tional distribution of women workers; part- 
time work among women workers, 563. 

United States 


as percentage of total labour force, union mem- 
bership in 1960 drops, 1211. 


Statistics 
“Labour Statistics: A-Labour Force” (monthly 
feature). 
“Labour Statistics: D-Employment Service 
Statistics” (monthly feature). 


Labour Gazette: 


change in price of official publication of 
federal Department of Labour, 1139. 


“50 Years Ago This Month” (monthly feature). 


Labour Laws and Regulations: 


See also Canadian Association of Administra- 
tors of Labour Legislation; various subject 
headings. 

Alberta 


Labour Act: new orders, 691, 692; regulations, 
944, 1046. 


British Columbia 


Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1225-28; 
regulations, 694. 


Canada 


Canada Shipping Act: regulations, 481. 

changes in 1961 provincial laws affecting 
wages, hours and vacations, 1015. 

current reports on progress of labour bills 
issued by Department of Labour, 110. 

Labour Legislation of the Past Decade: 

(II) Part 1—Labour Standards, 27; Part 2— 
Private Employment Agencies, 33. 

(III) Part 3—Anti-Discrimination Laws, 140; 
Part 4—Workmen’s Compensation, 144. 
(IV) Part 5—Industrial Safety and Health, 

242, 357, 460. 

(V) Part 5 (cont’d)—Industrial Safety and 
Health—Boiler and Pressure Vessel, and 
Operating Engineers Legislation, 357. 

(VI) Part S5—Industrial Safety and Health, 
460. 

(VII) Part 6—Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification, 556. : 
(VIII) Part 7—Labour Relations and Trade 

Union Legislation, 769. 

(IX) Part 7—-Labour Relations and Trade 
Union Legislation, 893. 

session on “Recent Changes in Labour Legis- 
lation” at meeting of CCA, 236. 

views expressed by CCA, 353. 

views expressed by CLC, 226. 

Manitoba 
Department of Labour Act: amendments, 1230. 
New Brunswick 
Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1230. 
Ontario 

Department of Labour Act: recommendations 
of Royal Commission on Industrial Safety, 
1240. 

Quebec 

Labour Legislation in Quebec: A Study in Fear, 
Freedom and Conflict: address to Canadian 
Political Science Association, 760. 

Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1228. 

proposed Canadian Labour Code published by 
Gerard Picard, OBE, President of the Cana- 
dian Federation of the Printing Industry and 
Information (CNTU), 337. 
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Labour-Management Co-operation: 


Canada 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, urges 
co-operation on labour-management prob- 
lems, 213. 

meeting of labour, management and govern- 
ment officials discusses economic problems 
contributing to unemployment, 333. 

“Teamwork in Industry” (monthly feature). 

United States 

President’s Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy, 333. 

Labour-Management Relations: 

ILO study conference—Canadian delegation, 
agenda, 40. 

United States 

15-man presidential commission to study rail- 
road work-rule dispute, 53. 

Labour Movement: 

ILO report on trade union situation in Sweden, 
(965-7 in. the, U.SS.R., 39:.in the United 
Kingdom, 1301; in the United States, 38. 

Labour Relations: 

See Industrial Relations. 


Labour Representation: 


Canada 
views expressed in IRB, 235. 


Labour Standards: 
See also General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—U— 
Part 1—Labour Standards, 27. 

Provincial Labour Standards—December 1960 
—publication of federal Department of 
Labour, 480. 

United States 


Fair Labor Standards Act: amendment, 698. 


Labour Statistics: 
“Current Labour Statistics” (monthly feature). 


Labour Studies: 
See International Institute for Labour Studies. 


Labour Surplus: 
See Surplus Labour Areas. 


Labour Unions: 
See also Labour Movement. 


Norway 
national conference of women trade unionists, 
1261. 
Ontario 
Women’s Conference of the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1261. 


Labour Unions:—Cont. 


Sweden 
The Trade Union Situation in Sweden—report 
of ILO mission, 1265. 
women in trade unions, 1029. 


U.S.S.R. 


The Trade Union Situation in the U.S.S.R.— 
report of ILO mission, 39. 


United Kingdom 


British unions report on effects of automation 
in offices, 670. 

The Trade Union Situation in the United King- 
dom—treport of ILO mission, 1031. 


United States 


The Trade Union Situation in the United 
States—report of ILO mission, 38. 


V enezuela 


President of Confederation of Labour visits 
Ottawa, 634. 


Constitution and by-laws 
Legal Decisions 


B.C. Court of Appeal allows the appeal from 
the decision of the trial court that quashed 
17 certification orders, 685. 


B.C. Court of Appeal dissolves injunction re- 
straining employer from discharging em- 
ployees under closed shop agreement, 268. 

B.C. Court of Appeal rules certiorari to quash 
Board decision should not be granted when 
applicant has committed fraud, 267. 


B.C. Supreme Court finds union, three officers 
and 16 members jointly liable for damages 
suffered by company as result of illegal 
strike, 1042. 


B.C. Court of Appeal quashes decision of 
Labour Relations Board on the ground of 
denial of substantial justice, 1152. 

B.C. Court of Appeal rules Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board decision made within its 
jurisdiction is not reviewable, 474. 

B.C. Supreme Court quashes 17 certification 
orders applicable to areas where employers 
not at that time operating, 375. 

B.C. Supreme Court rules court cannot inter- 
fere with decision arrived at in accordance 
with union constitution, 686. 

B.C. Supreme Court rules union is legal 
entity, awards damages against it and two 
officers for preventing member from ob- 
taining employment, 570. 

B.C. Supreme Court rules picketing may be 
restrained when strike illegal and obstruc- 
tion occurs; upholds injunction, 376. 

B.C. Supreme Court rules that if picketing is 
to persuade it can be enjoined in the absence 
of a strike, 821° 
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Labour Unions:—Cont. 
Constitution and by-laws 
Legal decisions—Cont. 


Man. Court of Appeal upholds ruling that 
buyer of bankrupt business not bound by an 
existing collective agreement, 477. 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench rules that 
Labour Relations Act makes a union a legal 
entity that is liable for damages, 818. 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench holds purchaser 
of assets of bankrupt business not bound by 
the existing collective agreement, 158. 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench denies jurisdic- 
tion of Labour Relations Board to conduct 
representation vote on decertification, 56. 


N.B. Supreme Court (Appeal Division) quashes 
arbitration award because arbitrators did 
not take oath prescribed by Arbitration Act, 
689. 

N.B. Supreme Court quashes certification order 
because there were no employees in bargain- 
ing unit when order made, 269. 

Nfid. Supreme Court remits arbitration award 
to arbitrators for reconsideration as it al- 
tered terms of agreement, 1154. 

Ont. Court of Appeal quashes an arbitration 
award and upholds a company’s right to 
retire employees at age 65, 687. 

Ont. Court of Appeal upholds ruling that arbi- 
tration board has the power to award dam- 
ages for breach of agreement, 1276. 

Ont. High Court rules court in certiorari pro- 
ceedings cannot review Board decision made 
on basis of credibility, 59. 

Ont. High Court makes distinction between 
“interlocutory” and “interim” injunction un- 
der Ontario Judicature Act, 688. 

Ont. High Court rules truck carrier engaged in 
interconnecting undertaking within scope of 
federal jurisdiction, 159. 

Ont. High Court rules that arbitration board 
has the power to assess damages for breach 
of collective agreement, 379. 

Que. Superior Court upholds constitutional 
validity of the 1960 amendments to the 
Quebec Labour Relations Act, 1155. 

Sask. Court of Appeal rules that members of 
Labour Relations Board, once appointed, 
cease to represent special group, 58. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules that New 
Brunswick Labour Relations Board has no 
jurisdiction over persons resident outside 
province, 265. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules owner of coin- 
operated laundry open on Sunday guilty of 
contravening Lord’s Day Act, 1272. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules that peaceful 
picketing directed at causing a strike in 
violation of Labour Relations Act is an 
actionable conspiracy, 939. 
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Labour Unions:—Conc. 
Constitution and by-laws 
Legal decisions—Conc. 


Supreme Court of Canada rules that a trade 
union does not have the power to order or 
enforce boycott of third party, 1274. 


Toronto Magistrate’s Court upholds the right 
of an employer to discharge from employ- 
ment workers on strike legally called, 1277. 

Co-operation and federation 
British Columbia 

B.C. Government Employees’ Association ap- 
proves disaffiliation with B.C. Federation of 
Labour, 16. 

Factionalism 
United Kingdom 
recommendation by TUC General Council for 
expulsion of ETU, passed, 1116. 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—VIII— 
Part 7—Labour Relations and Trade Union 
Legislation, 769. 

Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—IX— 
Part 7—Labour Relations and Trade Union 
Legislation, 893; Trade Unions: Definition 
and Legal Status, 899. 


Prince Edward Island 
Trade Union Act: amendments, 1231. 
Saskatchewan 
Trade Union Act: amendments, 1231. 
Membership 
Canada 


industrial and geographic distribution of union 
membership in Canada (1960), 342. 

ILGWU study cites rise in Canada’s union 
membership, 569. 

statistics, 1211. 


United States 


as percentage of total labour forces, member- 
ship in 1960 drops, 1211. 


Salaries 


salaries of union leaders in Canada and the 
United States, 875. 


Labourers Protective Union: 

Buntain Bell and Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 921. 

J. A. Gormley (Stevedoring Service) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 921. 

Island Fertilizers Inc. 
dispute with No. 9568: settlement, 45. 
Horace B. Willis Limited 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 921. 
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Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association (Fort 
William and Port Arthur): 
BRSC 
dispute with Local 650: C.O. appointed, 568; 
settlement, 674. 
Laundries 
Legal Decisions 
Canada 


Supreme Court of Canada rules owner of 
coin-operated laundry open on Sunday 
guilty of contravening Lord’s Day Act, 1272. 


Laval University: 
Industrial Relations Branch 
annual industrial relations conference, 
552: 
Legal Decisions: 


See Labour Unions—Constitution and By-laws 
—Legal Decisions. 


16th, 


Libraries: 

See Department of Labour—Library. 

Lifting Devices: 

See Elevators; Ski Tows. 

Lifts: 

See Elevators; Ski Tows. 

Logging: 

See Lumber and Wood Products Industry. 

Lord’s Day Act: 

See Sunday Observance. 

Lumber and Wood Products Industry: 
Newfoundland 

re Royal Commission of Enquiry on the Log- 

ging Industry, 1236. 
Laws and Regulations 

Newfoundland 


Logging Camps Act: amendments, 1236: regu- 
lations, 270, 573, 697. 


M 


M & P Transport Limited: 
Association of Employees of 
M & P Transport 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and dockmen: received, 568; granted, 
794. 


MacCosham Van Lines Limited: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 938 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 796; 
granted, 913. 





MacGregor The Mover Limited: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 91 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1269. 


J. C. Malone and Company (1959) Limited: 


ILA 


dispute with Local 1846; C.O. appointed, 1040; 
settlement, 1271. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour: 
convention, 7th, 1248. 


Manitoba Pool Elevators: 


BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of electricians in grain elevator at Port 
Arthur: received, 154; withdrawn, 471. 


Manpower Utilization: 


See also Department of Labour—Economics 
and Research Branch. 


Canada 


Employment Review: monthly summary of 
employment and unemployment regional 
summaries; Current Labour Statistics: Col- 
lective Bargaining Review (monthly 
feature). 

6th meeting, Advisory Committee on Pro- 
fessional Manpower, 19. 

seven surplus manpower areas qualify for 
accelerated depreciation, 542. 


United States 


employment and unemployment show increase 
int Junes 752: 


Manufacturing Industries: 


Canada 


shift work and shift differentials in manufac- 
turing industries, 877. 

working conditions in manufacturing (1960), 
348—plant workers, 349; office workers, 350. 


Marchand, Jean: 
See Confederation of National Trade Unions. 


Marconi Salaried Employees Association: 
Canadian Marconi Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at CFCF-TV, Montreal: received, 
796; rejected, 1036; reasons for judgment, 
1038: representation vote, 1147; rejected, 
1148; request for special leave (Rule 8) 
denied, 1148. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
performers and staff announcers employed 
at CFCF-TV, Montreal: granted, 1147; re- 
quest for special leave (Rule 8) denied, 1149. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (Special Services Division, Field 
Service Group): received, 470; granted, 794. 
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Marine Engineers Beneficial Association of 
Canada: 


The Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers: received, 1150. 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers (Dominion Shipping Divi- 
sion) Montreal: received, 1149. 
Hall Corporation of Canada 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 1149. 
National Sand and Material Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 1150. 
N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 1149. 
K. A. Powell (Canada) Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 1150. 
Scott Misener Steamships Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 1150. 
Maritime Airline Pilots Association: 
Maritime Central Airways Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
stewardesses, despatchers, ticket agents and 
general duty employees (cooks): granted, 43. 
Maritime Central Airways Limited: 
MALPA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
stewardesses, despatchers, ticket agents and 
general duty employees (cooks): granted, 43. 


Married Women: 
United Kingdom 


Woman, Wife and Worker, a report on survey 
of married women workers at Peek Frean 
biscuit factory, 363. 


McAllister Towing Limited: 


SIU 


dispute: (employees, Sincennes-McNaughton 
Division): settlement, 46. 


McCabe Grain Company Limited: 


IBT 


dispute with Local 514: C.B. appointed, 472; 
C.B. fully constituted, 473. 


McGill University: 


Industrial Relations Centre 
conference, 647. 
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McLean Kennedy, Limited (represented by 
the Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.): 


ILA 


certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees: received, 1269. 


Medical Services: 

Ontario 
views expressed by OFL, 451. 
Middup Moving and Storage Limited: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 519 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 673; 
granted, 795. 


Midiand Railway of Manitoba: 
Associated Non-operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 
dispute: settlement, 675. 
Migration: 
See Immigration—Emigration. 
Minimum Wages: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Labour Act: new orders, 691. 
British Columbia 
Male Minimum Wage Act: regulations, 572. 
Prince Edward Island 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act: order, 1279. 
Quebec 


Minimum Wage Act: amendments, 483; regu- 
lations, 575, 1046. 


United States 
Fair Labor Standards Act: amendment, 700. 
Mining: 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 


Mines Act: amendment, 163. 


Newfoundland 
Regulation of Mines Act: amendments, og BA 
383.412 3. 
Moloughney’s Van and Storage Limited: 


IBT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: representation vote, 255; rejected, 
368. 


Montreal and St. John Stevedoring Company 
Limited (represented by the Shipping Feder- 
ation of Canada, Inc.): 


ILA 


certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees: received, 1269. 
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Montreal Harbour Police Brotherhood: 


National Harbours Board (Montreal) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
harbour and bridge security officers: repre- 
sentation vote, 153. 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau 
(certain member companies in Quebec): 


IBT 
dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 1271. 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau 
(representing certain companies within Fed- 
eral jurisdiction): 
IBT 


dispute with Local 880: C.O. appointed, 921; 
C.B. appointed, 1151; C.B. fully constituted, 
HS1% 


Motor Transportation: 
See also Transportation. 


Laws and Regulations 
Prince Edward Island 
Motor Carrier Act: regulations, 698 


N 


National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians: 


Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting 


Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (CFTO-TV): received, 256; 


granted, 566. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 369; settlement, 472. 


Canadian Marconi Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at CFCF-TV, Montreal: rejected, 
1036; reasons for judgment, 1038. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at CFCF-TV, Montreal: received, 
1037; representation vote, 1147; rejected, 
1148; request for special leave (Rule 8) 
denied, 1149. 


Channel Seven Television Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at Station CJAY-TV, Winnipeg: 
received, 672; granted, 794. 


Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting 
Company Limited 
(Radio Station CKCR) 
dispute: settlement, 45. 
Radio Station CHVC 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 45; C.B. report, 
87005 iedlapsed, 1175. 
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National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians:—Conc. 


Radio Station CJMS Limited (Montreal) 

dispute: C.B. appointed, 369; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 472-73; strike after board procedure, 
1041; settlement after strike after board 
procedure, 1271. 


Radio Station CKVL 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: representation vote, 1036; re- 
jected, 1148. 
Three Rivers Radio Inc. 
dispute: (Station CHLN): C.B. appointed, 257; 
C.B. fully constituted, 370; settlement, 473. 
Vantel Broadcasting Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
technicians: received, 470; granted, 794. 


National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc.: 


Abitibi Power and Paper Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: granted, 469. 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: representation vote, 470; 
rejected, 915; reasons for judgment, 916. 


Commercial Cable Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: representation vote, 470; 
granted, 672. 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: representation vote, 470; 
rejected, 915; reasons for judgment, 916. 


Hall Corporation of Canada 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: representation vote, 469; 
rejected, 915; reasons for judgment, 916. 


La Verendrye Line, Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
engineers: granted, 469. 


National Harbours Board 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers aboard tugs, Glenkeen and 
Sir Hugh Allan in Montreal Harbour: rep- 

resentation vote, 913; granted, 1035. 


National Sand and Material Company 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: representation vote, 470; 
rejected, 915; reasons for judgment, 916. 
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National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc:—Conc. 
N. M. Paterson and Sons, Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: representation vote, 469; 
rejected, 914; reasons for judgment, 916. 


Redwood Enterprises Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: granted, 1035; rejected, 1036. 
Scott Misener Steamships Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: representation vote, 469; 
rejected, 914; reasons for judgment, 916. 
Shell Canadian Tankers Limited 
dispute: (M. V. Western Shell and M. V. Tyee 
Shell): C.O. appointed, 472; settlement, 674. 
Upper Lakes Shipping Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: representation vote, 469; 
rejected, 914; reasons for judgment, 916. 
Winona Steamship Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers and marine engineers: rejected, 
1036. 
National Council of Canadian Labour: 
Ottawa Pre-Mixed Concrete Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 43. 


National Employment Service: 
Director’s address at meeting of University 
Counselling and Placement Association, 656. 
Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: D-National Employment 
Service Statistics” (monthly feature). 


National Harbour Board Police Brotherhood: 


National Harbours Board (Montreal) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
harbour and bridge security officers: rep- 
resentation vote, 153; granted, 255; rejected, 
dle 


National Harbours Board: 


NAME 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers aboard tugs, Glenkeen and 
Sir Hugh Allan in Montreal Harbour: rep- 
resentation vote, 913; granted, 1035. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers aboard tugs Glenkeen and 
Sir Hugh Allan in Montreal Harbour: re- 
ceived, 673; representation vote, 913; granted, 
1035. 

dispute: (employees, Fleet Department, Mont- 
real Harbour): settlement, 46. 
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National Harbours Board (Churchill Harbour): 


CSAC 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1270; settlement, 1271. 


National Harbours Board (Montreal): 


MHPB 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
harbour and bridge security officers: rep- 
resentation vote, 153. 
NHBPB 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
harbour and bridge security officers: rep- 
resentation vote, 153; granted, 255; rejected, 
2558 


National Harbours Board (Port of Vancouver): 


VHEA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
security guards: received, 796; granted, 913. 


National Harbours Board (Quebec): 


CSAC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
harbour police: received, 1150. 


National! Product: 
Canada 


gross national product for first quarter of 1961, 
684. 
gross national product in 1960, 16, 437. 


National Productivity Council: 


composition and membership, 214. 
meeting, 1002. 

views expressed by CNTU, 231. 
views expressed by IRB, 234. 


Natienal Sand and Material Company Limited: 


CMSG 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck . officers: received, 43; representation 
vote, 469; granted, 913; rejected, 915. 


MEBAC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 1150. 


NAME 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: representation vote, 470; 
rejected, 915; reasons for judgment, 916. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: received, 45; representation 
vote, 469; granted, 913; rejected, 915. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine officers: received, 45; representation 
vote, 470; rejected, 915; reasons for judg- 
ment, 916. 
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National Syndicate of Longshoremen of Ha! 
Ha! Bay: 
Saguenay Terminals Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 257. 
National Syndicate of Maritime Workers of 
Lake Saint John: 
Price Bros. and Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: withdrawn, 674. 


National Syndicate of Salaried Employees of 
Saguenay Terminals Limited: 
Saguenay Terminals Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 257. 
National Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council: 
meeting, Ist, 550; 2nd, 1212. 


Natural Gas: 
See Gas, Natural. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 
convention, 5th, 1254. 


New Year’s Day: 

New Year message of Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, 1194. 

New Year messages from labour leaders, 1195. 

Newfoundland Federation of Labour: 

convention, 1256. 


Wm. C. Norris Limited: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 154; 
granted, 255. 


North America Van Lines (Atlantic) Limited: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 927 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers, packers, craters and 
helpers: received, 915; granted, 1147. 


Northern Cleaning Agencies, Inc.: 


Building Service Employees International 
Union 


dispute with Local 298: C.O. appointed, 369. 
Northern Wings Limited: 
IAM 
dispute: settlement, 45. 
Northland Navigation Company Limited: 


SIU 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 472; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 569; C.B. report, 798, 799; settle- 
ment, 1041. 
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Northland Shipping Company Limited: 


SIU 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


unlicensed personnel: received, 154; with- 
drawn, 256. 
Northland Utilities Limited: 


IUEW 
certification application by Local 424: received, 
45; withdrawn, 674. 
Northland Utilities (B.C.) Limited: 


IUEW 
certification application by Local 424: received, 
45; withdrawn, 674. 
Northwest Shipping Company Limited: 


CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 672; granted, 
794. 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labour: 
convention, 1252. 


O 


Obituaries: 

Cocks, William, Saskatchewan labour leader, 
635. 

Occupational Health Hazards: 
See Health, Public. 


Office Buildings: 
See Factories. 


Office Employees’ International Union: 


Consolidated Freightways 
dispute with Local 15: C.O. appointed, 155; 
settlement, 257. 
Office Workers: 
See Manufacturing. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited: 


UPWA 
dispute with Local 520: C.O. appointed, 921; 
settlement, 1150. 
Oil: 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—In- 
dustrial Safety and Health, 460. 
Public Lands Grants Act: regulations, 943. 
Territorial Lands Act: regulations, 943. 
Ontario 
Energy Act: amendments, 1279; regulations, 
Beso Le 
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Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union: 


Polymer Corporation Limited 
dispute with Local 16-14 and Plant Unit (tech- 
nicians): C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 1151; C.B. fully constituted, 1151. 


Old Age Assistance: 


Canada 
Statistics. 1102438. /52. 1139) 


Older Workers: 


Australia 
employment of older workers, 562. 


Canada 

analysis of replies to letter on hiring and reten- 
tion of older workers, sent to employers by 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
1260. 

Department of Labour broadcasts on older 
worker problem, 826, 964, 1028, 1141. 

employment adequacy of older persons, 34. 

first conference on Employment and Retirement 
of Older Workers, 664. 

study on problem of retirement of executives 
on basis of capability rather than chronolog- 
ical age, 779. 

United Kingdom 

The Older Worker and His Job, a review of re- 

search on aging, 362. 
United States 

gradual retirement plans tried by companies, 
unions, government, 875. 

White House Conference on Aging, 147, 465. 

Ontario Federation of Labour: 


brief submitted to provincial Government, 449. 

special brief on unemployment submitted to 
provincial cabinet, 451. 

Study Conference on Unemployment, 455. 

Women’s Conference, 1261. 


Ontario Northland Railway: 


Associated Non-operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 
dispute: settlement, 675. 
Operating Engineers: 
See Engineers. 


Order of Railroad Telegraphers: 


Canada 
Board of Adjustment established for disposition 


of disputes between Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines, Limited, and union, 76. 


United States 


collective agreement limiting number of jobs 
railroad may abolish signed between railway 
and ORT, 1210. 


Ottawa Pre-Mixed Concrete Limited: 


IBT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 43. 
NCCL 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 43. 
Ottawa Atomic Workers Union: 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


dispute with Local No. 1541 (employees, Com- 
mercial Products Division, Ottawa): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 569; settlement, 674. 


Overnite Express Limited: 
Association of Employees of Overnite 
Express Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees working in and out of Montreal, 
St. Jerome and Hull, Que., and Toronto, 
Ont.: withdrawn, 1037. 
IBT 


certification application by Locals 106 and 938 
on behalf of a unit of employees working in 
and out of Montreal, St. Jerome and Hull, 
Que., and Toronto, Ont.: received, 796; 
withdrawn, 1037. 


Overseas Transport Company Limited: 


ILWU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed employees: received, 1037; with- 
drawn, 1150. 


ifs 


Pacific Elevators Limited: 


UBW 
dispute with Local 333: settlement, 46. 


Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting Company 
Limited: 
ILWU 
dispute with Local 505: C.O. appointed, 1040; 
settlement, 1271. 
Pacific Tanker Company Limited: 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 45; settlement, 1040. 
Pacific Western Airlines Limited: 
IAM 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 155; settlement, 369. 
N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited: 
MEBAC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 1149. 
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N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited:—Conc. 
NAME 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: representation vote, 469; 
rejected, 914; reasons for judgment, 916. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 44; representation 
vote, 469; rejected, 914; reasons for judg- 
ment, 916. 


Pensions: 
Canada 
cost of federal social welfare—address by Dr. 
R. M. Clarke, UBC, to 14th annual con- 
ference of Canadian Tax Foundation, 23. 
Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 
portable pensions—draft bill prepared by On- 
tario Committee on Portable Pensions, 1018. 
Saskatchewan 


Employee Pension Plans Registration and Dis- 
closure Act: regulations, 1281. 


Petroleum: 


Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 


Petroleum and Natural Gas Act: regulations, 
1156. 


Picketing: 
Legal Decisions: 


B.C. Supreme Court rules picketing may be 
restrained when strike illegal and obstruction 
occurs; upholds injunction, 376. 

B.C. Supreme Court rules that if picketing is 
to persuade it can be enjoined in the absence 
of a strike, 821. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules that peaceful 
picketing directed at causing a strike in viola- 
tion of Labour Relations Act is an action- 
able conspiracy, 939. 


Pipe Lines: 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—In- 
dustrial Safety and Health, 464. 
Pittston Stevedoring Corporation of Canada: 
ILA 


dispute with Local 1654: (Hamilton opera- 
tions): C.O. appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 
472; C.B. fully constituted, 473; C.B. re- 
port, 798, 803; strike action after Board 
procedure, 922; settlement, 1041. 
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Pittston Stevedoring Corporation of 
Canada:—Conc. 


dispute with Local 1869 and Local 1842: C.O. 
appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 369; C.B. 
fully constituted, 473; C.B. report, 798, 809; 
strike action after Board procedure, 922; 
settlement, 1041. 


Placements: 
Canada 


NES counselling and placement in the 1960's, 
656. 


Plant Workers: 
See Manufacturing. 


Political Action: 
Quebec 
views expressed by QFL, 448. 


Polymer Corporation Limited: 


OCAAWIU 
dispute with Local 16-14 and Plant Unit (tech- 
nicians): C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 1151; C.B. fully constituted, 1151. 


“Portable” Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Porter Shipping Limited: 


SIU 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 1149. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 1149. 


K. A. Powell (Canada) Limited: 


MEBAC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 1150. 


Pressure Vessels: 
See Boilers. 


Price Bros. and Company Limited: 


NSMW 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: withdrawn, 674. 


Prices: 
Canada 
change in price of LABOUR GAZETTE, official 
publication of federal Department of Labour, 
1739. 
consumer price index revised, 398. 
“Prices and the Cost of Living” (monthly 
feature). 
Statistics 
Statistics: | F-Prices” 


“Labour (monthly 


feature). 
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Printing Trades: 
Canada 
monograph No. 9 issued by Department of 
Labour, 334. 
Private Employment Agencies: 
See Employment Agencies. 


Productivity: 
See also National Productivity Council. 
Canada 
program of Special Capital Cost Allowances 
for production of new products, 881. 
Professional Association of Industrialists: 
convention, 16th, 135. 


Professional Manpower: 
See Manpower Utilization. 


Public Health: 
See Health: 


Publications: 
See Department of Labour—Library. 


Q 


Quebec Central Railway Company: 
BLFE 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. appointed, 
921; C.B. fully constituted, 1040. 


Quebec Central Transportation Company: 
CBRT 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 155; settlement, 257. 


Quebec Federation of Labour: 


annual convention, Sth, 130. 
brief submitted to provincial Government, 447. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company: 
BMWE 
request for review of decision under Section 
61 (2) of Act, 796; granted, 1037. 
IAM 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees in the Catering Department: re- 
ceived, 1269. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees in Freight Department: received, 
256; granted, 566. 


SIU 
dispute: lapsed, 675. 


Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation Com- 
pany Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. appointed, 
1040; C.B. fully constituted, 1151. 
Quebecair Inc.: 
CALPA 
dispute: C.B. report, 257, 258; lapsed, 1175. 


R 


Radiation: 


ILO and Euratom sign agreement on protection 
against radiation, 151. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Atomic Energy Control Act—Radiation Warn- 
ing Symbol Order, 481. 


Saskatchewan 
Radiological Health Act: regulations, 1233. 
Radio and Television Employees Union 
(CKVL)—(CNTU): 
Radio Station CKVL Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 915; representation vote, 
1036; rejected, 1148. 
Radio Broadcasting: 
See Older Workers. 


Radio Station CHVC: 
_ NABET 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 45; C.B. report, 
370,.3712lansed, Lids: 
Radio Station CJMS Limited (Montreal): 
NABET 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 369; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 472-73; strike after Board procedure, 
1041; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1271. 
Radio Station CKVL Limited: 
NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: representation vote, 1036; re- 
jected, 1148. 


RTEU (CKVYL)-(CNTU) 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 915; representation 
vote, 1036. 
Radioactive Substances: 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—In- 
dustrial Safety and Health—Occupational 
Health Hazards, 464. 
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Railways: 


See also International Railway Brother- 


hoods. 
Canada 
CLC on enactment of Railway Operation Con- 
tinuation Act, 226. 
United States 
collective agreement limiting number of jobs 
railroad may abolish . . . signed between rail- 
way and ORT, 1210. 
15-man presidential commission to study rail- 
road work-rule dispute, 53. 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
Railway Continuation Act: regulations, 1225. 


Redevelopment: 
Laws and Regulations 


United States 
Area Redevelopment Act, 658. 


Redwood Enterprises Limited: 


CMSG 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: received, 796; representation 
vote, 913; granted, 1035; rejected, 1036. 


NAME 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: granted, 1035; rejected, 1036. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: representation vote, 913; re- 
ceived, 915; granted, 1035; rejected, 1036. 


Registration: 
Laws and Regulations 
Saskatchewan 
Employee Pension Plans Registration and Dis- 
closure Act: regulations, 1281. 
Rehabilitation: 


See also Vocational Rehabilitation. 

investment in training and education urgently 
needed for world peace—address of David 
A. Morse, Director, to international con- 
gress marking 80th anniversary of the Or- 
ganization for Rehabilitation through Train- 
ings13 Ki 


Retirement: 
United States 
gradual retirement plans tried by companies, 
unions, government, 875. 
Retraining: 
See Training. 





Rio Algom Mines Limited: 


USWA 
dispute with Local 5980 (office and technical 
employees): C.O. appointed, 568;  settle- 
ment, 674. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: 


UPWA 
dispute with Local 201: C.O. appointed, 155; 
settlement, 369. 
dispute with Local 342: C.O. appointed, 155; 
settlement, 369. 
dispute with Local 416: C.O. appointed, 1270. 
Rowe’s Freight and Marine Services Limited: 
CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 1037; granted, 1147. 
Royal Commission of Enquiry on the Logging 
Industry: 
reference, 1236. 
Royal Commission on Industrial Safety 
(Ontario): 
report, 1238. 


S 


Sabre Freight Lines Limited: 
IBT 
dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 1150. 


Safety, Industrial: 
Ontario 


recommendations of Royal Commission on In- 
dustrial Health, 1238. 


Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


Electrical Protection Act: amendment, 60. 
Factories Act: regulations, 60. 


Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—Indus- 
trial Safety and Health, 242, 357, 460. 
legislation in 1961, 1232. 


Newfoundland 


‘Regulation of Mines Act: amendments, 271, 


383. 
Saskatchewan 


passenger and Freight Elevator Act: regula- 
tions, 60. 
United States 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act: regula- 
tions, 483: i ads ined 
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Saguenay Terminals Limited: 
National Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Ha! Ha! Bay 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 257; settlement, 797. 
National Syndicate of Salaried Employees 
of Saguenay Terminals Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 257; settlement, 797. 
St. John’s (Iberville) Transport Company 
Limited: 
IBT 
certification application by Locals 106 and 938 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
at Iberville, Que. and Toronto, Ont.: re- 
ceived, 369, 568; withdrawn, 568; granted, 
794. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority: 


CBRT 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 257; settlement, 472. 


Salaries: 
Canada 


engineering and scientific salaries in 1961: 
preliminary survey, 662. 


Sannie Transportation Company Limited: 
SIU 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 153; with- 
drawn, 256. 
Saskatchewan Association of Civil Servants: 


Association withdraws from membership in 
Federation of Labour because of dispute 
with NUPSE, 1251. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour: 


Association of Civil Servants withdraws from 
membership in Federation of Labour because 
of dispute with NUPSE, 1251. 

convention, 6th, 1250. 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: 


BRSC 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electricians in terminal elevator division at 
Fort William and Port Arthur: received, 155; 
withdrawn, 471. 


UBW 
dispute with Local 333: settlement, 46. 
Schollie, George P.: 
See International Association of Machinists. 
School Laws and Regulations: 
Canada 
legislation of the past decade, 27. 
Ontario 
Schools Administration Act: amendment, 1099. 
Quebec 
Education Act: amendment, 1099. 


Scientific Employees: 
See Professional Employees. 


Scientists: 
Canada 


engineering and scientific salaries in 1961: 
preliminary survey, 662. 

Engineering and Scientific Manpower Resources 
in Canada: Their Employment, Earnings and 
Salary Rates, 1960-61, 1211. 


D. S. Scott Transport: 


IBT 


dispute with Local 605 on behalf of a unit of 
employees at Vancouver Terminal: lapsed, 
6752 


Scott Misener Steamships Limited: 


MEBAC 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 1150. 
NAME 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: representation vote, 469; 
reasons for judgment, 916. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 44; representation 
vote, 469; rejected, 914; reasons for judg- 
ment, 916. 


Seaboard and Western Airlines Incorporated: 


TAM 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
aircraft maintenance and fleet service em- 
ployees: received, 368; withdrawn, 471. 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America: 

Abitibi Power and Paper Company Limited 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 154; granted, 
469. 

Alaska Cruise Lines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 369; settlement, 472 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 

Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 45; representa- 
tion vote, 470; rejected, 915; reasons for 
judgment, 916. 
Beaver Dredging Company Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 568; settlement, 674. 


Cadwell Marine Limited 
dispute: settlement, 257. 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America:—Cont. 


Canadian National Steamships Company 
Limited (Pacific Coast Service) 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1270. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


dispute: certain employees on SS Princess 
Helene: C.B. report, 45, 46; settlement, 1041. 


Canuk Lines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 796. 


Commercial Cable Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers aboard vessels. based in 
Canada: received, 44; representation vote, 
470; granted, 672. 

dispute: (SS Cable Guardian) (licensed engi- 
neers): C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. appointed, 
1040; C.B. fully constituted, 1151. 

dispute: (SS Cable Guardian) (unlicensed per- 
sonnel): C.O. appointed, 797. 


Davie Transportation Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. appointed, 
1151; C.B. fully constituted, 1271. 


Dominion Coal Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 154; rejected, 
470. 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 44; representa- 
tion vote, 470; rejected, 915; reasons for 
judgment, 916. 

dispute: (employees, Dominion Shipping Divi- 
sion, Montreal): C.O. appointed, 921; C.B. 
appointed, 1271. 


Eagle Transportation Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 

marine engineers: received, 1037. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 

unlicensed personnel: received, 1037. 


Federal Commerce and Navigation Company 
Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 472; C.B. appointed, 
675; C.B. fully constituted, 797. 


Foundation Maritime Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tug- 
boats: received, 43; rejected, 255. 


Gulf Islands Navigation Limited 
dispute: lapsed, 675. 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America:—Cont. 


Hall Corporation of Canada 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 44; representa- 
tion vote, 469; rejected, 915; reasons for 
judgment, 916. 


Harbour Development Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 568; settlement, 674. 


Holden Sand and Gravel Limited 
dispute: settlement, 155. 


Island Shipping Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard Wheat 
King and the Northern Venture: representa- 
tion vote, 1035; received, 1037; granted, 
1147; rejected, 1148. 


Kingcome Navigation Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 43. 


La Verendrye Line Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 44; granted, 
469. 


McAllister Towing Limited — 


dispute: (employees, Sincennes-McNaughton 
Division): settlement, 46. 


National Harbours Board 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers aboard tugs Glenkeen and 
Sir Hugh Allan in Montreal Harbour: re- 
ceived, 673; representation vote, 913; granted, 
1035; 

dispute: (employees, Fleet Department, Mont- 
real Harbour): settlement, 46. 


National Sand and Material Company 
Limited 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: received, 45; reprsentation 
vote, 469; granted, 913; rejected, 915. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine officers: received, 45; representation 
vote, 470; rejected, 915; reasons for judg- 
ment, 916. 


Northland Navigation Company Limited 

dispute: C.B. appointed, 472; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 569; C.B. report, 798, 799; settle- 
ment, 1041. 


Northland Shipping Company Limited 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 154; with- 
drawn, 256. 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America:—Conc. 


Pacific Tanker Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 45; settlement, 1040. 


N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 44; representa- 
tion vote, 469; rejected, 914; reasons for 
judgment, 916. 


Porter Shipping Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 1149. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 1149. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company 
dispute: lapsed, 675. 


Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. Hanoi: 
1040; C.B. fully constituted, 1151. 


Redwood Enterprises Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: representation vote, 913; re- 
ceived, 915; granted, 1035; rejected, 1036. 


Sannie Transportation Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 153; with- 
drawn, 256. 


_ Scott Misener Steamships Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 44; representa- 
tion vote, 469; rejected, 914; reasons for 
judgment, 916. 


Shell Canadian Tankers Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 369; C.B. appointed, 


569; C.B. fully constituted, 675; C. B. report, 
798; settlement, 922. 


Guy Tombs Marine Service Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. appointed, 
1151; C.B. fully constituted, 1271. 


Upper Lakes Shipping Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 44; representa- 


tion vote, 469; rejected, 914; reasons for 
judgment, 916. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited 
dispute: settlement, 369. 


Winona Steamship Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers and marine engineers on SS 
Hillsdale: representation vote, 913; received, 
915; granted, 1035; rejected, 1036. 
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Seasonal Unemployment: 
See Unemployment, Seasonal. 


Seaway Forwarding Agencies Limited: 


ILA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: request for review of decision, 
471. 

dispute with Local 1854; C.O. appointed, 257; 
settlement, 797. 


Shell Canadian Tankers Limited: 


CMSG 
dispute: (employees on M. V. Western Shell 
and M. V. Tyee Shell): C.O. appointed, 
568; settlement, 674. 
NAME 
dispute: (M. V. Western Shell and M. V. Tyee 
Shell): C.O. appointed, 472; settlement, 674. 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 369; C.B. appointed, 
569; C.B. fully constituted, 675; C.B. report, 
798; settlement, 922. 


J. Sherman and Sons Limited: 


IBT 
dispute with Local 880: lapsed, 675. 


Shift Systems: 
Canada 
shift work and shift differentials in manufactur- 
ing industries, 877. 
Shipping: 
Canada 


in CLC brief to Cabinet, Metal Trades Federa- 
tion presents 5-point program to assist mari- 

- time industry, 232. 

vessels carried 88 per cent of coastwise cargoes 
in 1959, 110. 


Laws and- Regulations 


Canada 
Canada Shipping Act—regulations, 481. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia: 


ILWU 


dispute with Locals 506, 507 and 510: settle- 
ment, 369. 


Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.: 


ILA 
certification application by Local 375 on be- 
half of a unit of shed employees: received, 
1269.4.4 
dispute with Local 375: C.O. appointed, 472; 
C.B. appointed, 569; C.B. fully constituted, 
675; C.B. report, 922; settlement, 922. 
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Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.:—Conc. 
ILA—Conc. 


dispute with Local 1552: C.O. appointed, 569; 
settlement, 674. 
dispute with Local 1657: (checkers and cargo 
repairmen): C.O. appointed, 1151; C.B. fully 
constituted, 1271. 
Shops: 
See Factories. 
Sickness Survey: 
See Insurance, Health. 
Silicosis: 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—In- 
dustrial Safety and Health—Occupational 
Health Hazards, 464, 495. 


Ski Tows: 
Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 
Railway Act: regulations, 249. 
New Brunswick 
Elevators and Lifts Act: regulation, 264. 
Nova Scotia 
Elevators and Lifts Act: regulations, 249, 264. 
Ontario 
Elevators and Lifts Act: regulations, 249, 264. 
Skilled Manpower: 
See Training. 
Skilled Work: 
See Training. 
Snow, John A.: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 419 on be- 
half of a unit of mail pick-up and delivery 
drivers: received, 43; granted, 153. 


Social Security: 


the cost of social security in 41 countries— 
ILO publication, 669. 
Canada 
cost of federal social welfare—address by Dr. 
R. M. Clarke, U.B.C., to 14th annual con- 
ference of Canadian Tax Foundation, 23. 
views expressed by CCC, 1258. 
views expressed by CLC, 225. 
Special Capital Cost Allowances: 
See Capital Cost Allowances: 
Stationary Engineers: 
See Engineers. 


Steel Industry: 


Nova Scotia 
views expressed by Federation of Labour re 
Dosco steelworkers, 1252. 
United States 
summary of report on study of collective bar- 
gaining in the steel industry by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, 374. 
Strike Votes: 
Canada 


study on Government Supervised Strike Votes 
by Prof. E. R. Anton, University of Alberta, 
under Labour Department—University Re- 
search Program, 762. 


Strikes and Lockouts: 


Canada 


regional factors in industrial conflict—address 
by Prof. Stuart Jamieson to 33rd Annual 
Meeting of the Canadian Political Science 
Association, 878. 
Legal Decisions 


Supreme Court of Canada rules that peaceful 
picketing directed at causing a strike in 
violation of Labour Relations Act is an 
actionable conspiracy, 939. 

Toronto Magistrate’s Court upholds the right 
of an employer to discharge from employ- 
ment workers on strike legally called, 1277. 


Statistics 
“Labour Statistics: G—Strikes and Lockouts” 
(monthly feature). 
Sunday Observance: 
Legal Decisions 


Supreme Court of Canada rules owner of coin- 
operated laundry open on Sunday guilty of 
contravening Lord’s Day Act, 1272. 


Surplus Labour Areas: 


Canada 
seven surplus manpower areas qualify for 
accelerated depreciation, 542. 
Sydney and Louisburg Railway Company: 


BRT 
certification application by Local 684 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: received, 1269. 


Sydney Transfer and Storage Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: representation vote, 255; re- 
jected, 470. 
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Tahsis Company Limited: 
ILWU 


certification application by Local 503 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: rejected, 368; 
request for review of decision, 471; denied, 
567. 


IVWw 
certification application by Local 1-85 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: rejected, 368; request 
for review of decision, 471; denied, 567. 
Tank Truck Transport Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Locals 880 and 938 
on behalf of a unit of employees: rejected, 
3; 

dispute with Locals 938 and 880: lapsed, 675. 


Tariffs: 
Canada 
CLC executive council proposes new role for 
GATT that would provide a method for 
meeting import competition from countries 
maintaining low wages and unfair labour 
standards, 1210. 
Taxation: 
Canada 
views expressed by CCA, 353. 
views of CMA, 16. 
Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act: 


regulations, 222. 


Technical Training: 
See Training. 


Technological Change: 
See Automation. 


Technological Education: 


Canada 
establishment of National Advisory Committee 
on Technological Education, 550; report of 
committee, 1213. 
Termination of Employment: 
See Employment. 


Three Rivers Radio Inc.: 


NABET 


dispute: (Station CHLN): C.B. appointed, 257; 
C.B. fully constituted, 370; settlement, 473. 
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Three Rivers Shipping Company Limited: 
ILA 


dispute with Local 1846: C.O. appointed, 1040; 
settlement, 1271. 


Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
warehouse employees and drivers: granted, 
43. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 257; C.B. appointed, 
369; C.B. fully constituted, 473; C.B. report, 
675, 676. 


Guy Tombs Marine Service Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 797; C.B. appointed, 
1151; C.B. fully constituted, 1271. 


Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company: 
Associated Non-operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 
dispute: settlement, 675. 


Trade: 
Canada 


Canada’s trade with other countries reached 
new peak in 1960, 109. 

CLC executive council proposes new role for 
GATT that would provide a method for 
meeting import competition from countries 
maintaining low wages and unfair labour 
standards, 1210. 

views expressed by CLC, 225. 

views expressed by CNTU, 232. 


Trade Analyses: 
See | Trade Standards. 


Trade Schools: 
See Vocational Education. 


Trade Secretariats: 
See International Trade Secretariats. 


Trade Standards: 
Canada 


trade analyses published by the Department 
of Labour, 702. 


Trades Union Congress (Great Britain): 


economic department report agrees workers 
must leave declining industries for expand- 
ing ones, 1209. 

meeting, 93rd, 1116. 

Miss Anne Godwin elected chairman of Gen- 
eral Council of TUC, 1120. 

urges U.K. Government to ratify ILO Equal 
Pay Convention, 891. 
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Tradesmen’s Qualifications: 
See Apprenticeship. 


Training: 


ICFTU resolution on vocational training and 
guidance for girls and women, 148. 

investment in training and education urgently 
needed for world peace—address of David 
A. Morse, Director, to international congress 
marking 80th anniversary of the Organiza- 
tion for Rehabilitation through Training, 
owe 


Belgium 


experiment suggests retraining works for the 
few, 876. 


Canada 

all provinces to observe Commonwealth Train- 
ing Week, 438. 

Canadian industry must close gap between the 
skills it has and the skills it needs—K. 
Hallsworth, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, 768. 


Commonwealth Training Week, 219. 


emphasis on apprenticeship training urged by 
CCA President Arthur G. Sullivan, 1137. 


first national conference on technological train- 
ing, 546. 

higher allowances for unemployed undergoing 
training suggested by Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, 1137. 


158 new training institutions—institutes of tech- 
nology, trade schools and vocational high 
schools—get federal contribution, 1208. 


program for training unemployed workers— 
federal-provincial Special Vocational Train- 
ing Projects Agreement, 351. 


Quebec enters technical and vocational training 
agreement, 1004. 


resolution recommended by subcommittee on 
training of unemployed approved by National 
Technical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 1212. 


views expressed by CCC, 1258. 
views expressed by CCA re vocational training, 
B35. 
Nova Scotia 


federal-provincial plan to expand vocational 
and technical training facilities in Nova 
Scotia announced by Federal Minister of 
Labour and Premier of Nova Scotia, 872. 


Quebec 
federal-provincial agreement on training of un- 
employed workers registered with NES under 
Federal-Provincial Training Program, 14. 
Quebec enters technical and vocational training 
agreement, 1004. 


Training:—Conc. 
United Kingdom 
how Britain plans to observe Commonwealth 
Technical Training Week, 332. 
new apprentice training scheme organized, 873. 
shortage of skilled workers despite unemploy- 


ment reports National Production Advisory 
Council on Industry, 712. 


United States 
retraining of unemployed workers. . .series of 
articles published by Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1100. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
legislation dealing with training and education 
to promote the training of more skilled 
workers, enacted in 1961, 1096. 


Transair Limited: 
CALPA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pilots: received, 369; granted, 672. 


1AM 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 369; settlement, 472. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines: 


CALFAA 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 45; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 257; C.B. report, 675, 679; settle- 
ment, 922. 
CALPA 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1150. 


IAM 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
cafeteria employees at Montreal airport: re- 
ceived, 153; granted, 255. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
lead production planners, production plan- 
ners, production forecasters and parts routes: 
granted, 1147; received, 1149. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
planners employed at Overhaul Base at 
Montreal International Airport, Dorval: re- 
ceived, 916; withdrawn, 1150. 


TCA Sales Employees Association 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1040. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines Sales Employees 
Association: 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1040. 


Transportation: 
See also Motor Transportation. 

ILO Inland Transport Committee, 7th session, 
667. 
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Transportation:—Conc. 
Canada 
views expressed by IRB, 235. 
Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 


Industrial Transportation Act: 
1237. 


amendments, 


Ontario 
Highway Traffic Act: regulations, 825. 


Trench Excavation: 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—Indus- 
trial Safety and Health, 464. 


U 


Unemployment: 
See also Manpower Utilization. 


Canada 


Employment Review: monthly summary of 
employment and unemployment; regional 
summaries; Current Labour Statistics; Col- 
lective Bargaining Review (monthly feature). 

James E. Coyne, Governor of the Bank of 
Canada, in his annual report, states “no 
price too great to effect cut in unemploy- 
ment”, 336. 

federal-provincial agreement on training of un- 
employed workers registered with NES under 
Federal-Provincial Training Program, 14. 

higher allowances for unemployed undergoing 
training suggested by Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, 1137. 

meeting of labour, management and govern- 
ment officials discusses economic problems 
contributing to unemployment, 333. 

program for training unemployed workers— 
federal-provincial Special Vocational Train- 
ing Projects Agreement, 351. 

resolution recommended by subcommittee on 
training of unemployed approved by National 
Technical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 1212. 

views expressed by CNTU, 231. 


Ontario 


courses designed to increase proficiency of un- 
employed women, 252. 

special brief on unemployment submitted by 
OFL, to provincial cabinet, 451. 


Quebec 
views expressed by QFL, 132. 


Unemployment:—Conc. 
United States 


Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies told prosperity will not cure local 
“pockets” of unemployment, 336. 

retraining of unemployed workers. . . series of 
articles published by Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1100. 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada 


committee to examine Unemployment In- 
surance Act appointed, 752. 

“Twenty Years of Unemployment Insurance”, 
1009. 

views expressed by CCA, 353. 

views expressed by CNTU, 231. 


Quebec 
views expressed by QFL, 132. 
Laws and Regulations 
United States 
1960 amendments to legislation, 391. 
Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: E-Unemployment Insurance” 
(monthly feature). 

monthly report on operation of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee: 


annual report (1961), 1012. 

A. H. Brown, former federal Deputy Minister 
of Labour, appointed chairman, 488. 

special report, 122. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission: 


Umpire—Decisions 

Decisions, CUB—1781, 62; 1785, 63; 1792, 
170; 1800, 171; 1805, 274; 1807, 276; 1807, 
276; 1816, 486; 1820, 487; 1818, 577; 1819, 
578; 1850, 946; 1863, 948; 1871, 1158; 
1876, 1159; 1881, 1283; 1887,-1284"CUC— 
57, 388; 59, 389; 61, 390. 

halts sale of insurance stamps to employers of 
casual labour, 334. 


Unemployment, Seasonal: 


Canada 


CCA President Arthur G. Sullivan urges all 
Canadian municipalities to apply for federal 
grants under Municipal Winter Works In- 
centive Program, 1136. 

extension of Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program, 332, 752. 

federal-provincial Municipal 1961-62 Winter 
Works Incentive Program off to encouraging 
start, 1136. 
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Unemployment, Seasonal:—Conc. 


federal winter works payments totalled $35.9 
million in 1960-61, 873. 

Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
during 1960-61, 541. 

replies to letter on hiring and retention of older 
workers, sent to employers by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, analysed, 1260. 


Unfair Labour Practices: 
Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 
Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1225. 
Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—VIII— 
Part 7—Labour Relations and Trade Union 
Legislation—Unfair Practices, 777. 


Union Security: 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—VIII— 
Part 7—Labour Relations and Trade Union 
Legislation—Union Security Clauses, 778. 


United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, International 
Union: 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
office employees: received, 1037. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 797; settlement, 921. 
United States 


profit-sharing plan and wider s.u.b. provisions 
gained by UAW in new collective agree- 
ments, 1041. 


United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America (International 
Union): 

Alberta Wheat Pool 

dispute with Local 333: settlement, 46. 

Burrard Terminals Limited 

dispute with Local 333: settlement, 46. 
Pacific Elevators Limited 

dispute with Local 333: settlement, 46. 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 

dispute with Local 333: settlement, 46. 

United Grain Growers Limited 

dispute with Local 333: settlement, 46. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America: 

Bennett and White Construction Company 

Limited 
certification application by Local 2499 on be- 


_ half of a unit of carpenters: received, 369; 
granted, 566. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America:—Conc. 

General Enterprises Limited 
certification application by Local 2499 on be- 
half of a unit of carpenters: received, 1149. 

United Grain Growers Limited: 


UBW 
dispute with Local 333: settlement, 46. 


United Grain Growers Terminals Limited: 


IUOE 
certification application by Local 882: request 
for review of decision granted, 1038. 


United Keno Hill Mines Limited: 


IUMMSW 
dispute with Local 924: C.O. appointed, 796; 
settlement, 921. 


United Mine Workers of America: 


Central Truck Lines Limited 
certification application by Local 15026 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: representation 
vote, 913; granted, 1035. 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
dispute with Local 13173: C.O. appointed, 797; 
settlement, 797. 
United Packinghouse Workers of America: 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited 
dispute with Local 520: C.O. appointed, 921; 
settlement, 1150. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited 


dispute with Local 201: C.O. appointed, 155; 
settlement, 369. 

dispute with Local 342: C.O. appointed, 155; 
settlement, 369. 

dispute with Local 416: C.O. appointed, 1270. 


United States: 
Department of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg appointed Secretary of 
Labor, 25: 
United Steelworkers of America: 


Denison Mines Limited 


dispute with Local 5185 (office and technical 
emloyees): settlement, 45. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited 


certification application by Local 5197 on be- 
half of a unit of longshoremen: received, 
796; granted, 913. 
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United Steelworkers of America:—Conc. 


Rio Algom Mines Limited 


dispute with Local 5980 (office and technical 
employees): C.O. appointed, 568; settlement, 
674. 


Upper Lakes Shipping Limited: 


BRSC 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 568; granted, 794; 
review of decision under Section 61 (2) of 
Act, 916; granted, 1037. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 796; granted, 1035. 
CLC 
dispute with Local 23736: employees in Grain 
Elevator Division: C.O. appointed, 1270. 
NAME 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: representation vote, 469; 
rejected, 914; reasons for judgment, 916. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 44; representa- 
tion vote, 469; rejected, 914; reasons for 
judgment, 916. 


Uranium City Power Company Limited: 


IUEW 
certification application by Local 424: received, 
AS. 


Vv 


Vacations: 


Laws and Regulations 

Alberta 

Labour Act: new order, 693. 
British Columbia 

Annual Holidays Act: amendment, 1018. 

Manitoba 
Vacations with Pay Act: regulations, 573. 

Saskatchewan 

Weekly Half-Holiday Act: regulations, 958. 


Vancouver Alberta Freightlines Limited: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 605 and Local 
514 on behalf of a unit of drivers, mechanics 
and warehousemen: received, 672; withdrawn, 
796. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited: 


CBRT 
dispute with Local 425: settlement, 155. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited:—Conc. 
CMSG 
dispute with Local 425: settlement, 155. 
ILWU 
dispute with Local 512: settlement, 155. 


SIU 
dispute: settlement, 369. 


Vancouver Harbour Employees’ Association: 
National Harbours Board (Port of 


Vancouver ) 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
security guards: received, 796; granted, 913. 


Vancouver Wharves Limited: 
ILWU 

certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of employees employed at the Com- 
pany’s operation at North Vancouver in the 
handling and warehousing of cargo and in 
the maintenance of plant equipment: granted, 
43. 

dispute with Local 512: C.O. appointed, 568; 
settlement, 674. 


Vantel Broadcasting Company Limited: 
ANG 


certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of certain employees in News, Production, 
and Administrative Departments at CHAN- 
TV, Vancouver: received, 567; granted, 794. 


TATSE 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed in Design and Film 
Departments at CHAN-TV, Vancouver: re- 
ceived, 568; granted, 794. 


NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
technicians: received, 470; granted, 794. 


Venezuelan Confederation of Labour: 
President visits Ottawa, 634. 


Vocational Education: 


Canada 


158 new training institutions—institutes of tech- 
nology, trade schools and vocational high 
schools—get federal contributions, 1208. 

Vocational Education in the 1960’s—address by 
C. R. Ford, Director of Vocational Training 
Branch, Department of Labour, 441. 


Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


Trade Schools Regulation Act: amendment, 
1278. 
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Vocational Education:—Conc. 
Newfoundland 
Regulation of Trade Schools Act: regulations, 
385. 
Saskatchewan 
Trade Schools Regulation Act: 
1160; regulations, 825. 
Vocational Rehabilitation: 
Canada 
Miss Valerie A. Sims appointed to staff of 
National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion, Department of Labour, 1137. 
statistical report on rehabilitated persons, 1259. 


amendment, 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
Act: provisions, 1097. 
Vocational Schools: 
Laws and Regulations 


Quebec 
Private Vocational Schools Act: amendments, 
574. 
Vocational Training: 
See also Training. 
Canada 
National Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council—first meeting, 550. 
technical and vocational training in Canada— 
extracts from address by C. R. Ford, Direc: 
tor, Vocational Training, Department of 
Labour, 443. 
views expressed by CCC, 1258. 
Nova Scotia 
federal-provincial plan to expand vocational 
and technical training facilities in Nova 
Scotia announced by Federal Minister of 
Labour and Premier of Nova Scotia, 872. 
Quebec 
Quebec enters technical and vocational train- 
ing agreement, 1004. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act: regulations, 222. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 


See National Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council. 


Wages and Salaries: 


See also General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; Manpower Utilization; Minimum 
Wages. 

salaries of union leaders in Canada and the 
United States, 875. 








Wages and Salaries:—Conc. 


British Columbia 
united front in 1962 wage negotiations decided 
on by Federation of Labour, 1246. 
Canada 


Engineering and Scientific Manpower Resources 
in Canada: Their Earnings, Employment and 
Education, 1959: No. 9 in Professional Man- 
power Bulletin Series, issued by Department 
of Labour, 445. 


Engineering and Scientific Manpower Resources 
in Canada: Their Employment, Earnings and 
Salary Rates, 1960-61: No. 10 in Professional 
Manpower Bulletin Series, issued by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1211. 

Nova Scotia 

views expressed by Federation of Labour re 

hospital employees, 1252. 
United Kingdom 

Government’s appeal for wages restraint re- 
gected byseL UC: 1187: 

Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—pro- 
tection of wages, 29. 


Saskatchewan 


Employees’ Wage Act: regulations, 1015. 
Wages Recovery Act: amendment, 1018. 


Statistics 
“T abour Statistics: C-Employment, Hours and 
Earnings”. (monthly feature). 
Welfare: 


See Social Security. 


Western Terminals Limited: 
BRSC 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 1150. 


Western Union Telegraph Company: 
ACA 


dispute: (Cable Division): C.B. appointed, 257; 
C.B. fully constituted, 369; C.B. report, 798, 
814. 


Westward Shipping Limited: 
CBRT 
dispute with Local 425: C.O. appointed, 472; 
settlement, 674. 
CMSG 


dispute: (employees on M.V. B.C. Standard 
and M.V. Standard Service): C.O. appointed, 
569; settlement, 674. 
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White Pass and Yukon Route: 


BMWE 


certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1149; 
withdrawn, 1269. 


IBT 


certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1149; 
withdrawn, 1269. 


Horace B. Willis Limited: 


LPU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 921. 


Winona Steamship Company Limited: 


CMSG 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: received, 796; representation 
vote, 913; received, 915; granted, 1035; re- 
jected, 1036. 


NAME 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers and marine engineers: rejected, 
1036. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: representation vote, 913; re- 
ceived, 915; granted, 1035; rejected, 1036. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers and marine engineers on S.S. 
Hillsdale: received, 915; rejected, 1036. 


Winter Works: 


See Unemployment, Seasonal. 


Wolfe Stevedores Limited (represented by the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.): 


ILA 


certification application by Local 375 on behalf 
of a unit of shed employees: received, 1269. 


Women in Industry: 
UN Commission on the Status of Women, 665. 


Canada 


A New Career For Women After 30—report 
issued by Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, 22. 


A Niche of Usefulness—booklet issued by 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour, de- 
scribes how handicapped women can help 
themselves, 634. 

continuing education for women, 35. 


first women managers appointed by Bank of 
Nova Scotia, 1005. 


Women in Industry:—Conc. 


occupations of farm daughters—Department of 
Agriculture survey, 780. 
Norway 


national conference of women trade unionists, 
1261. 
“The Working Women of Norway”, 1142. 
Ontario 


courses designed to increase proficiency of un- 
employed women, 252. 
Women’s Conference of the Ontario Federation 
of Labour, 1261. 
Sweden 


women in trade unions, 1029. 


United Kingdom 


employed women in Britain, 910. 

Woman, Wife and Worker, a report on survey 
of married women workers at Peek Frean 
biscuit factory, 363. 

United States 


Mrs. Esther Peterson appointed Director of 
Women’s Bureau, 148. 


Working Conditions: 


See Labour Conditions. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada . 


claims under Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act recorded for fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1961, 575. 

job injuries in the Civil Service—report of 
Government Employees Compensation 
Branch for fiscal year ended March 31, 1961, 
1094, 


Ontario 
views expressed by OFL, 451. 


Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
382, 882, 883, 884, 885, 886; regulation, 
944. 


British Columbia 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: 
822. 


regulations, 


Canada 
changes in 1961 in provincial laws, 882. 
Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—III— 
Part 4—Workmen’s Compensation, 144. 
Manitoba 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
882, 883, 884. 
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Cont. 


New Brunswick 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: 
885. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 


amendment, 


Newfoundland 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
882, 883, 884, 885, 886. 
Nova Scotia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
882, 883, 884, 885, 886. 
Ontario 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
163, 482. 


Prince Edward Island 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
882, 883, 884. 


Quebec 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: 
ev hy 


regulations, 


United States 
1960 amendments to state legislation, 272. 
Yukon Territory 


Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance: amend- 
ments, 886. 


Workmen’s Compensation:—Conc. 


Legal Decision 
B.C. Court of Appeal rules Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board decision made within its 
jurisdiction is not reviewable, 474. 


yi 


Yorkwood Shipping and Trading Company 
Limited: 


ILA 
certification application by Local 1654 
(formerly International Brotherhood of 


Longshoremen, Local 1817): request for re- 
view of decision, 472; granted. 566. 

dispute with Local 1654: C.O. appointed, 257; 
C.B. appointed, 472; C.B. fully constituted, 
473; C.B. report, 798, 803; strike action after 
Board procedure, 922; settlement, 1041. 


Youth: 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—Em- 
ployment of Young Persons, 28. 
New Brunswick 
Youth Assistance Act: provisions, 1099. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 
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Employment and Unemployment, December 


Employment decreased by 127,000 between November and December 
as winter weather reduced outdoor activity. Although some workers withdrew 
from the labour force as activity slackened, the number unemployed increased 
by 99,000 to an estimated 528,000. 

The labour force was 3.2 per cent larger than a year earlier, indicating 
a higher rate of growth than the long-term average. The employment increase 
over the 12-month period was 1.3 per cent, less than the long-term average. 
Unemployment in December was 122,000 higher than a year earlier. 

In the week ended December 10, the labour force was estimated at 6,430,- 
000, which is 28,000 lower than the preceding month and 199,000 higher than 
a year earlier. Employment was estimated at 5,902,000, which, although 
127,000 lower than at mid-November, is 77,000 higher than in December 1959. 


Employment 

The employment decrease between November and December was greater 
than the average, partly because of a sharp decline in agriculture, and the 
margin over year-earlier employment estimates was smaller in December than 
that established in earlier months. 

As a result of fine weather, activity in agriculture continued later in the 
year but dropped sharply in late November and early December. Farm employ- 
ment fell to 610,000, slightly below the figure for December 1959. Construction 
and manufacturing also experienced greater-than-seasonal employment declines. 
These declines were partly offset by increases in the service industry and by 
heavy pre-Christmas hiring in trade. Most of the workers released during the 
month were men; employment of women increased slightly. 

Employment was estimated at 5,902,000 in December, 6,029,000 in 
November and 5,825,000 in December 1959. The number of men employed 
was estimated at 4,246,000 in December, 4,385,000 in November and 4,293,- 
000 in December 1959; for women the comparable numbers were 1,656,000; 
1,644,000; and 1,532,000. 

In the goods-producing industries, average employment in the fourth 
quarter was 61,000, or 2.2 per cent lower than a year earlier. The most 
significant declines were in construction, mining, and durable goods manufac- 
turing. There was also a small decline in transportation and other utilities. As 
a result of continued rapid expansion in the service-producing industries, 
however, total employment was up about 1.5 per cent over the fourth quarter 
Of,1959., 

Employment declined in all regions from November to December, but 
the 1960 year-end total was higher than that at the end of 1959 in all regions 
except British Columbia, where it remained virtually unchanged. 

Unemployment — 

Men accounted for all of the 99,000 increase in unemployment between 
November and December. The 528,000 unemployed included 39,000 on 
temporary layoff. Of the remaining 489,000 seeking work, 74 per cent had 
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been unemployed for three months or 
less, 15 per cent for four to six months, 
and 11 per cent for seven months or 
more. 


Unemployment in December was 
8.2 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 6.6 per cent the preceding 
month, 6.5 per cent a year earlier and 
7.6 per cent in December 1958. 


In the fourth quarter, 16 per cent 
of all construction workers and about 20 
per cent of all labourers were unem- 
ployed. The proportion of transportation 
workers unemployed was also above the 
national average. Unemployment rates 
were close to the national average in the 
remaining occupation groups, except for 
the office and professional group, which 
had a substantially lower than average 
rate. 


Of the total unemployed in the 
fourth quarter, about one fifth had been 
labourers, and 17 per cent had been in 
manufacturing and mechanical occupa- 

| tions. Construction and office and pro- 
fessional occupations each accounted for 14 per cent of the total. (Additional 
detail on the occupational and industrial attachment of the unemployed is 
contained in the December issue of The Labour Force, a Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics publication. ) . 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 
JULY 1958 TO DATE 


Original data — — —=— Seasonally adjusted : 
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Regional Summaries 


Employment in the Atlantic region declined seasonally between November 
and December; as usual, layoffs were heaviest in construction. Lesser declines 
occurred in manufacturing, agriculture, fishing and logging. The drop in manu- 
facturing employment stemmed mainly from the seasonal reduction in activity in 
fish processing plants. A few small layoffs took place in iron and steel products 
but there were offsetting increases in employment in other parts of heavy 
manufacturing. 

At 509,000, employment in the region was 21,000 lower than in Novem- 
ber but 22,000 higher than in December 1959. Unemployment in the region 
was estimated at 69,000, an increase of 16,000 from November and of 13,000 
from December 1959. 

Non-farm employment in the region in December was an estimated 21,000 
higher than in December 1959. The improvement in non-farm employment 
over the year was mainly the result of expansion in service-producing industries. 
Employment in manufacturing showed no appreciable change over the year, 
and construction employment was considerably lower, largely because of a 
slowdown in housebuilding. 

The increase in unemployment between November and December was 
about normal for the season, although the level in December was considerably 
higher than a year earlier. Unemployment amounted to 11.9 per cent of the 
labour force compared with 10.3 per cent in December 1959. 
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Employment in the Quebec region declined seasonally between November 
and December. Most of the decline occurred in the non-farm industries and 
mainly in outdoor occupations. Wood-cutting operations were reduced in 
most areas and log-hauling was not yet fully under way. The end of the naviga- 
tion season resulted in a drop in employment in transportation. Construction 
decreased seasonally but was sustained in many areas by an increasing volume 
of residential, municipal and institutional building. Activity in textiles and in 
other consumer goods industries increased seasonally but in other parts of 
manufacturing it dropped off. 

Employment was estimated at 1,622,000 at mid-December. This com- 
pares with 1,664,000 in November and 1,604,000 in December 1959. The 
estimate of agricultural employment was 122,000; of non-agricultural employ- 
ment, 1,500,000. Non-agricultural employment increased by almost 2 per cent 
over the year, largely as a result of continuing increases in the service-producing 
industries. In addition, employment derived considerable support from new 
municipal works as many municipalities this year availed themselves of the 
opportunities offered by the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program. Total 
manufacturing employment remained below last year’s level and, as in the 
previous month, iron and steel products were mainly responsible for the decline. 
In the textile industry, employment remained relatively stable at a level some- 
what below that of last year. 

Unemployment was estimated at 183,000 at mid-December, compared 
with 143,000 in both the preceding month and in December 1959. Unemploy- 
ment in the region in December rose to 10.1 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 8.2 per cent a year earlier. 

A greater-than-seasonal decline of 35,000 brought the December estimate 
of employment in the Ontario region to 2,222,000. All of the decrease occurred 
among men, most heavily in agriculture, in iron and steel plants, and among 
construction workers in those areas affected by the winter weather. During the 
month most seasonal workers in canning plants were laid off as the processing 
of most fruits and vegetables was completed. There were further employment 
reductions in shipyards and among manufacturers of heavy electrical goods. 
Rehiring continued in the automobile plants and the aircraft manufacturing 
industry, and employment in the textile industry showed some improvement. 
Employment in mining, with the exception of iron ore mining, and in paper 
mills remained stable. 

The mid-December estimate of employment in the region, 2,222,000, 
compares with the estimated 2,257,000 in November and 2,199,000 in 
December 1959. The year-to-year rise in employment of 23,000 took place 
entirely in non-farm activities. Employment of men decreased substantially over 
the year while the number of women employed was increasing by 47,000. 
Employment declined over the year in industries that employ mostly men—iron 
and steel, machinery manufacturing, agricultural implements, and housing con- 
struction—but in the service industry, employing a high proportion of women, 
it continued to expand. 

Unemployment at mid-December was estimated at 153,000; this compares 
with an estimated 127,000 in November and 111,000 in December 1959. 
Unemployment increased over the month to 6.4 per cent of the labour force; 
a year earlier it was 4.8 per cent. 

In the Prairie region, employment declined seasonally from November to 
December. Favourable weather reduced the demand for help on livestock farms, 
and other farmers released men on completion of after-harvest clean-up work. 
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In non-farm industries, seasonal layoffs continued in construction and forestry. 
A number of canneries and sugar factories completed production runs. In the 
iron and steel industry, labour requirements rose on termination of a labour 
dispute and the beginning of production of pipe for the gas pipeline projects 
in the western part of the region. Textile and garment plants were generally 
busy, but meat packing and flour milling showed some slackness. 


Construction and agriculture recorded some year-to-year employment 
declines, but these and a smaller decline in transportation were offset by 
increases in public utilities and services, bringing total employment 1.2 per cent 
above the December 1959 level. Employment at mid-December was estimated 
at 1,032,000, compared with 1,052,000 in November and 1,020,000 in 
December 1959. In non-farm industries there was a 2.5-per-cent gain over 
the year, from an estimated 767,000 to 786,000. The year-to-year decline 
in agriculture was from an estimated 253,000 to 246,000. 


Unemployment increased seasonally, from an estimated 49,000 in 
November to 60,000 at mid-December; this was 5.5 per cent of the labour 
force. In December 1959, unemployment was estimated at 50,000 or 4.7 per 
cent of the labour force. 


In the Pacific region employment declined seasonally between November 
and December, from an estimated 526,000 to 517,000; in December 1959 
employment was estimated at 515,000. All of the decline in the month occurred 
in non-agricultural industries, the heaviest reductions being in construction, 
logging and sawmilling. Scattered layoffs in garment plants, and seasonal 
shutdowns of canneries and other food processing plants contributed to the 
reduction in manufacturing employment. Fishermen were released as salmon 
fishing ended; herring and cod fishing continued. Shipyards rehired some men, 
and employment in mining, smelting and transportation remained steady. 


Agricultural employment remained unchanged, at an estimated 29,000; 
dairy farming provided the main activity. Employment in most non-farm 
industries was lower than a year earlier; non-agricultural employment in the 
region declined from an estimated 496,000 to 488,000. Chief declines were in 
construction, forestry, and most manufacturing industries. More workers were 
employed in pulp and paper than a year ago, and the number in smelting, 
mining and services remained about the same. 


Unemployment went up seasonally, from 57,000 in November to 63,000 
in December—10.9 per cent of the labour force. In December 1959 it was 
6.6 per cent of the labour force. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate 
alance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
December | December December December | December | December 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
DECtTOPOLUANY. 2oe uae oa tee eect nee 9 4 3 8 — _ 
BrajorInGUstrish..o. <2, cer cee eee 17 12 9 13 _ 1 
Major Agricultural...................... 6 6 8 8 _ _— 
MDOT er eee ae ie ae arusas eee 34 28 22 28 2 2 
fhe) EE eee Py Cees Sat oe 66 50 42 57 2 3 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—DECEMBER 1960 











METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 N 


per cent or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more agricultural!) 





MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


—-» The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indic 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group | 


CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
HAMILTON 
MONTREAL 
QUEBEC-LEVIS 
St. John’s 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 
Windsor 


WINNIPEG 


BRANTFORD 
CORNER 
BROOK 
Cornwall 
FARNHAM- 
GRANBY 
FT. WILLIAM- 
PT. ARTHUR 
Joliette 
LAC ST. JEAN 
MONCTON 


EW 
GLASGOW 
NIAGARA 
PENINSULA 


SHAWINIGAN 
SHERBROOKE 
SYDNEY 


ROIS 
RIVIERES 


BARRIE 
CHARLOTTE- 
TOWN 
PRINCE 
ALBERT 
RIVIERE DU 
LOUP 
THETFORD- 
MEGANTIC- 


ST. GEORGES<— 
— 


YORKTON 


BATHURST 
BEAUHARNOIS 


<— 
4 
<— 
<— 
<- 


<— 
> et 


BRACEBRIDGE <— 
BRIDGEWATER<— 


Campbellton 
CHILLIWACK 
CRANBROOK 
DAUPHIN 
DRUMMOND- 
VILLE 
EDMUNDSTON 
GASPE 
GRAND FALLS 
KENTVILLE 
MONTMAGNY 
NEWCASTLE 
NORTH BAY 
Okanagan Valley 
OWEN SOUND 
PEMBROKE 
PORTAGE LA 
PRAIRIE 
Prince George 
PRINCE 
RUPERT 


<— 
<— 
<< 


<— 
<— 
a 
<< 
<— 
<— 
<< 


<— 
<— 
<— 
<-—— 


QUEBEC NORTH 


SHORE 
RIMOUSKI 
Ste. Agathe- 

St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 
SAULT SUE. 


<< 


t— 
<— 

















MODERATE 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 2 


Halifax 
OTTAWA-HULL 


Toronto 


Guelph 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 

Oshawa 

Saint John 

SUDBURY 

Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 


Victoria 





BRANDON 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
MOOSE JAW 


NORTH 
BATTLEFORD 

Red Deer 

REGINA 


Saskatoon 


Belleville-Trenton 

Brampton 

Central Vancouver 

Island 

Dawson Creek 

Fredericton 

Galt 

Goderich 

Kamloops 

Lachute-Ste 
Therese 

Lindsay 

LISTOWEL 

Medicine Hat 

St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

St. Thomas 

Simcoe 


STRATFORD 


SWIFT CURRENT 


Trail-Nelson 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 


Woodstock-Tillsonburg 


Group | Concluded 


SUMMERSIDE 
TRURO 
VALLEYFIELD 
Victoriaville 


WOODSTOCK, 
N. B. 
YARMOUTH 


ie 


ab 





+ 


<— 
<— 





<— 
<— 
<— 


moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 983, September 1960, issue. 
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APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 3 Group 4 
Drumheller 
Kitimat 


ates the group from which they 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of January 12, 1961) 


























Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)....(in thousands)| Dec. 10 6,430 — 0.4 + 3.2 
Emplovyedter.... ar) eee ee (in thousands)| Dec. 10 5, 902 — 2.1 + 1.3 
Aoriculiures as. earch. (in thousands)|} Dec. 10 610 =i) —i 1.3 
Non-aericulture.:.......5-.48 (in thousands)| Dec. 10 5, 292 — 1.6 + 1.6 
Paid workerssan sce (in thousands)| Dec. 10 4,830 — 1.9 + 2.1 
At work 35 hours or more....(in thousands)! Dec. 10 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
At work less than 35 hours... (in thousands)| Dec. 10 NEA; N.A. N.A. 
Employed but not at work... (in thousands)} Dec. 10 N.A. N.A N.A. 
Unemployed: ane (in thousands)} Dec. 10 528 +23.1 +30.0 
ALIAIEIC. o.oo (in thousands)|} Dec. 10 69 +30.2 +23 .2 
Quehée, .....dunaee ee ae aoe (in thousands)! Dec. 10 183 +28.0 +28.0 
Ontari0?:,..2 fee Cee (in thousands)| Dec. 10 153 +20.5 +37.8 
Praine.agicas olen aoe eae (in thousands)! Dec. 10 60 +22.4 +20.0 
Pacific ..5 3 tac... (in thousands)} Dec. 10 63 +10.5 +37.0 
Without work and seeking work (in thousands)| Dec. 10 489 |° +21.9 +32.2 
On temporary layoff up to 
SOIAVE: kik cee ses or eae (in thousands)} Dec. 10 39 +39.3 + 8.3 
Industrial employment (1949=100)............| October 121.4 — 1.4 ="254 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)....... October 109.6 real Hated meg hat 
Immigration: 1.406 sate eee ee Ist 9 mos. 83, 843 — 1 is 
Destined to the labour force................| 1st 9 mos. 44 322 — + 0.9 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockouts............................{ December 29 —50.0 +31.8 
No. of workers involved...................2....) December 1,890 —65.6 (HD) 7 
Durationin'‘mandayse.. Wo. ae, eee December 30, 280 —43.1 —46.0 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.).| October $76.65 + 0.1 + 2.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).................| October $ 1.78 + 0.6 + 2.3 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... October. 40.7 Sano <a egy 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).................. October $72.62 + 0.3 + 1.3 
Consumer price index (1949=100)............... December 129.6 0.0 + 1.3 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(L940 1.00) bee ok a ee October 134.2 + 0.1 + 0.2 
J otal labourincome.....325545 eee $000,000) October 1,584 — 1.3 + 2.5 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100)...................... November 171.8 — 0.2 + 0.2 
Manufacturing? 5.0.3 cs. ..++00.0 pee. ee November 153.4 — 1.2 + 0.3 
Durablesiiisee oe ae Fence ash nee November 144.7 = te — 2.4 
N on-durablease-tchiw «02.0 44e, oo ee November 160.8 — 1.2 + 2.4 











Ere en eee Le Se ee emi 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 


Force a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 983 September 1960 
issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





As 1960 drew to a close, negotiations were in progress for the renewal 
of more than 100 major collective agreements, 15 of which were settled 
during December. These settlements provided wage increases and improved 
fringe benefits for more than 16,000 workers across Canada. The most 
significant of the 85 major agreements that remained unsettled at the end of 
the year was the one between the non-operating unions and the railways, 
affecting approximately 111,000 workers. There are 50 major agreements that 
terminate during the first three months of 1961; negotiations for renewal of 10 
of these had begun by the end of December. 


Included among the major agreements in negotiation at the end of the 
year were those covering about 7,000 Maritime coal miners represented by the 
United Mine Workers of America. The miners have been operating under the 
terms of old agreements that terminated in December 1959 and were extended 
on a month-to-month basis; the latest extension was to January 31, 1961. 
The protracted negotiations were conducted at a time when the coal industry 
was in a depressed economic state that forced substantial production cutbacks 
at some of the mines while others faced the possibility of closure. In the light 
of this general economic background, Dominion Coal & Steel Company offered 
a new agreement that improved some of the work rules and fringe benefits but 
left the existing wage rates unchanged. The offer, made last September, was 
accepted by the union negotiators but was rejected by the membership in a 
referendum vote. In December, the Company reportedly withdrew its offer, 
leaving the parties with the prospect of a new round of bargaining for the 
coming year. 


The first agreement to be signed between the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority and its 1,000 operating and maintenance employees, represented by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
terminated on December 31, 1960. Negotiations for renewal were initiated at 
Seaway headquarters at the beginning of the month and a number of meetings 
were held before talks were postponed until early in January. The union 
reportedly asked for a general pay increase of 5 per cent plus 7 cents an hour 
spread over three years. They also proposed that regional wage rates and fringe 
benefits be raised to the level of those at the Welland Canal, where the basic 
rate is $1.80 an hour compared with $1.60 an hour in Montreal. The Seaway 
Authority countered with an offer of a three-year agreement that would provide 
a 2-per-cent increase effective on January 1 in each of the three years. 

As the year came to a close, a conciliation officer was appointed to help 
bring about a settlement in the negotiations between the Tobacco Workers’ 
International Union and the six factories of the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
four in Quebec and two in Ontario. One of the key issues in the discussions was 
a union demand for a 35-hour week instead of the current 40 hours. The 
demand for the shorter work week was related to the introduction of 
automated processes in a number of the Company’s factories. Other demands 
included a 15-cent-an-hour pay increase, 14 paid holidays instead of the 
current 12, three weeks vacation after 10 years of service instead of after 
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15 years, four weeks vacation after 20 years instead of after 25, and a new 
provision for five weeks vacation after 25 years of service. 

Technological change was an issue in the collective bargaining taking place 
in the woods operations in Northern Ontario’s pulp and paper industry. Opening 
up and operating camps in remote woodlands far from rail transportation and 
mill sites has proved to be expensive. Combined with the additional costly 
process of recruiting and keeping labour, the companies have recently introduced 
measures to increase mechanization. In less than five years the extensive use of 
machinery has reduced the labour content in the removal of a cord of wood 
from the forest from 1.6 man days to roughly 0.6 man days. To combat the 
resultant unemployment, the Lumber and Sawmill Workers Union, a branch of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, asked for a reduction in the 
48-hour week to 40 hours in the negotiations with Abitibi Power and Paper. 
In mid-January it was reported that an agreement was reached with the aid of 
a conciliation board. The work week was reduced to 44 hours and the wages 
were increased by 23 cents an hour for hourly paid employees and 5 per cent 
for piece workers. Other improvements included one more paid statutory 
holiday for a total of seven, and an increase of 50 cents to a total of $2 a 
month in the company’s contribution to the medical-surgical plan. Collective 
bargaining continued with the other major pulp and paper companies for new 
agreements to cover the 13,000 woods workers employed by the various 
firms involved. 

The extension of the existing health and welfare plan to provide more 
comprehensive coverage was one of the key items proposed by the United 
Rubber Workers in opening negotiations for renewal of the collective agreement 
with Firestone Tire & Rubber in Hamilton, Ontario. According to press reports, 
the union asked that the present PSI coverage, which is completely company- 
paid, be extended to include the cost of chiropractors, chiropodists, osteopaths, 
oral surgeons and dentists, and the costs of prescriptions for employees and 
their dependents. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During January, February and March 


(except those under negotiation in December, 1960) 


Company and Location Union 

Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. ..... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Association Patronale du Commerce, (Hardware), 

Onehéc, (Quer sae ee 2 Oe hc eee ans Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU 
Atomic Energy of Can., Chalk River, Ont. ......... Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto dealers (various), Vancouver, B.C. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BA. OilwClarkson) Ont. Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Beatty Bros., Fergts Ont. 0, SO Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

ae Oe company-wide soared 6 parcels aioe ame Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 
C.N.R. Atlantic & Central regions ..............:0c0000. Pe Sih Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 

. LC) 
C.N.R. Prairie & Pacific regions ............cccccccc00.... Tia Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
L 


le) & | PAaciic, TERIONS wae.ct..5..4nneteves Locomotive Engineers (Ind. 

i) Bal Se Prairie & Pacific TOgiONS 40 8 eee Trainmen (AFLCIO/CLG). 

Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.) Montreal, Que. Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. ...................... ULE. (Ind.) 

Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont. ........ CLC-chartered local 

Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Ont. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Glass, Wallaceburg, Ont. .................... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


DarontoL Cans mingstOn, Ont. svtecccccccestes say secsens Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que. ...... Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que. ...... Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. .............. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. .... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
FiAlit at Citya INS eet Fe LO MRL Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 
Bbarmtore City, OTe. Sarees cen astecten cert t ese caehnonveer spots Public Empl. (CLC) (office wkrs.) 
SECs hth Ca) e dk | 3 ped 8) | Oy i Bee ay Ry Pe eae Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Hamilton General Hospital, Hamilton, Ont. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Hammermill Paper, Matane, Que, «0.0.0... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
H. J. Heinz,’ Leamington, Ont... ...0.......0.0..:4.... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hollinger Mines, Timmins, Ont. ........0..0. ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Walter M. Lowney, Montreal, Que. ...........000...... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumaker, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Moits amiuteds Halifax Nisa ieee... aka. Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province- 

gta lee oe ie EC ies a Cee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. ........00.000000.. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (plant wkrs.) 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. ........0...00.000. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (phone installers) 
Worthem Llectric. Montréal? Que, -o.cecioicae...cnts--a0 Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (plant wkrs.) 
Northern. Electric, Montreal, Que. ..c..c:.....<:..-.s00005- Office Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
PROVINCE OL ASK AICO OW AUS ccccctrececciecsrancechaseaceyeonenest Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (labour services) 
Pee AY (CLOT ep VOT Gea on) Ceres soe cca gs oo ok peice I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 
Scarboroueh,.LOWNSIID, ONT. oo... cccsiacseesrecenserese Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Silverwood Dairies, Toronto, Ont. ...........0...00.. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Melee COMI ANY - WIG # ass cetectite. Misitesteraics tadessscnesss3- Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
RV AOCOULV CER G LY Er Ge Pie eee hal cama Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C. ........ B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
WVaritlipe g gOLEY os Mai ioe ahaa fe ncaa se de dae weseep Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Part II—Negotiations in Progress During December, 1960 


Bargaining 

Aluminum: Co.,. KimestOn Ont, 9 rsi.sc.csvessseneus-nasess Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Assoc. des Marchands Détaillants (Produits Ali- 

ANEHLOITOS ) sk ICD ECs AC) LIC ee nt er eon re ncer es thesn3<s Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. National Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
Cal eary City gaa eee ect tseee inte senecanpense «a Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
ROA Pat VRILY BAL nee lees ieee oa su Secametaocess eee qaes* Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
CalearymPOwers = CAlealys CAL As Preece fees cone feesacstepaces Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Canadian Vickers, Montreal, Que. .....................5 Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. Steamship sizmes; Onty &: Quesy....5...8 52-4... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BiG iconip anys widen yee cere ee ast rneree sev aees Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Toronto, Peterborough & 

(Get elabe, CO pee Aon oo eee Oren een ce sneer eee U.E. (Ind.) 
C.LL. (Ammunition Div.), Brownsburg, Que. ... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Lithographers Assoc., eastern Canada ........ Lithographers (CLC) 
Cdn. Tube & Steel, Montreal, Que. ..............0.. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.P.R., Atlantic & Central regions. ...2.:.........0.5... Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) _ . 
CP. RES COMpDANY WKS eh ken eet ee cde Bde ed Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Que. ..................005: Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Gale Davie’ & sons. Lauzon Ove sense ttn. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Coal: Sydney; N.S.) 14.1... 254.22. iste... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dom. Rubber (Rubber Div.) St. Jerome, Que. ...._ CLC-chartered local 
Dosco Fabrication Divs., Trenton, N.S. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tervetl Paper a DLV Gen, Ota. Blech ects he nieenn tastes Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dupuis Preres, Montreal COQue.s tie... 2 stricess <2... Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
idontorne iy Ae tag ee tee coms sehesnnseateieess I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bdmonton) City Altace eet i ne Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Bdmontoms City, eA lta w ieee cee setts chess sseesebace canes Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............ Rubber _Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Food stores (various), Winnipeg, Man. .............. Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, Que. ..............6 Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hospitals (six), Montreal & District, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lakehead Term. Elevators Assoc., Fort William, 

Opry ee acd eee eee ee eee eee Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marine Industries, Sorel, Que. .............:::00s Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Miner, Rubber, Granby,. Quesi. 6. <crsawsiensswyeereset iets Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
1M (OTH a HE GT eK WY SVR Se rR ae oe ee ree CNTU chartered local (office wkrs.) 
Dern be keh BB GL np 10 RE Te 12 Ap RA on eee rs Cr Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
YD aval gor) MAG el 8 yh Tote eet sa ae a ee eee Public Service Empl. (CLC) (manual wkrs.) 
Ge Sydney ae pices ae ae. Mine Wkrs. (ind.) 

rov. Hospitals, Weyburn, ort attleford, 4 

Moose ne Sask. ie DASE crea, ee eee Big Service Empl. (CLC) & CLC-chartered 

loca 

Cuebec, City, Que) gasecveesedescpice ph Abttenac sptindcnsbaneseees Municipal & School Empl. (Ind.) (inside wkrs.) 
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Company and Location Union 
Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Franklin, 


Shelter Bay, Que.7.2.tak-not. cen... eee eet. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rock City ‘Tobacco; Quebec) Quenter a aes. Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Sask. Govt. Telephone, province- wide 2, aan Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St: Lawrences Seaway ,Authority \...2iacgeeee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Shipping Federation of Can., Halifax, N.S., Saint 
John, N.B., Quebec, Montreal, Three Rivers, 


Ques cima hase eee ee pe ee S AEL CIO/CLC) 
Sinver Mic. St. Jean, / Quer) i:4.202.5.-0 ees teelworkers - 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Telegram, ‘Toronto; Ont, f. .2en meee. Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver City, B.COR abhor eee. Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 
Vancouver City, BiC.yon tok. Clee ees ee Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 
Winnipes City.) Mane a. cance. te eee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Conciliation Officer 

Aluminum Go. Shawinteans Over... =. 3... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Association Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, 

Quebec" Ques jee ee ae eee oe ee ed Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., New Westminster, Burnaby, 

Fraser. Valley, BCs pee eenen cee eee eee ere Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C... Hotels*Assoc:.. Vancoviver.ets.C. ee Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 

pensers ) 

Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que. ................ Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 

Three: Rivers}: Quen a ee ee ee ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Ste. Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Dryden. Paper,.Dryden, Ontss a eee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ........5.... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fittings Limited, Oshawa, Ont. .....c)ccccccccccscsceenssanys Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Great Lakes Paper, Ft. William, Ont. .................... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Royal York (CPR) Toronto, Ont. ........... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. ..... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont aes Rien. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Outboard Marine, Peterborough, DG a rivet doth x: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. tenn. U.E. (Ind.) 

Rowntree. Co. Toronto, Ontse nek ana eee Retail, Wholesale Emp]. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

St. (Lawrence) Comp... Ninigon, «Ont: +8 fo Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


a a (various), Vancouver & Victoria, 
5S OMA PRMER EE ee WEE oie ine Tae ale ok dale Shipyard Wkrs. (CLC) 


RT ern ee ee Various unions 


Conciliation Board 


Abitibi Power & Paper, Port Arthur, Ont. .......... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Aluminum: Co., Arvida,, Ques. see). Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Aluminum Co., Ile Maligne, Que: Ay wemeient. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Canada Paper, Windsor Mills Quéeanees. tebe. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation ae 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ..... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU 
Canadian Car, Fort William, Ont? 5 eee. peers Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ...... CNTU-chartered local 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 

mouth,-N.S...g..0 ae, a eee D- Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola; Ontwin eta. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- 

kasing & longldeniOnt® 2 Was. ee ee Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
T.C.A. company- -wide By  Ragh ete. Ee RE Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
SP ANE tm ae sited lh See Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


C:N:R.) > G:P.R. other railways. “29 2 Tew 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Hotel Mount Royal, MontrealyOuer es eee. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc., B.C. ..... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Quebec: City. Que. 73.-7.,.0..1..4 eee aa i See & School Empl. (Ind.) (outside 
wkrs. 


Work Stoppage 
(no cases during December, 1960) 
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Part Ill—Settlements Reached During December 1960 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 


Assoc. Fur INDUSTRIES, TORONTO, ONT.—BUTCHER WoRKMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 600 empl.—minimum rate for all categories to be increased by $6 a wk.; work wk. 
to be reduced from 40 hrs. to 384 hrs. in 1961, to 37 hrs. in 1962 and to 36 hrs. in 1963; take 
home pay will not be affected by the decreased work wk. 


BATHURST POWER AND Paper, BATHURST, N.B.—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PULP AND 
Parer Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) AND OTHERS: 2-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—wage 
increases ranging from 11¢ to 15¢ an hr. during the first yr. and 9¢ to 12¢ an hr. in the 
second yr.; the plant will operate for 8 Sundays during the first yr. and 17 additional Sundays 
during the second yr. of the agreement. 


CANADAIR, ST. LAURENT, QuE.—Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
6,300 empl—2% increase retroactive to Oct. 1, 1960, plus an additional 3% increase eff. Oct. 1, 
1961; after the second increase the new rate for labourers will be $1.74 an hr.; 3 wks. vacation 
after 10 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. after 12 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of 
service (previously no provision for 4 wks. vacation). 


CpN. WESTINGHOUSE, THREE RIVERS, QUE.—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 550 empl.—reduction of work wk. from 45 to 42% hrs. with the same take home pay, 
eff. Dec. 5, 1960; increases of 2¢ an hr. for female wkrs. and 4¢ for male wkrs. eff. in the 
mid-term of the agreement; 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (previously no provision 
for 3 wk. vacation); the introduction of a new job evaluation plan. 


CONSOLIDATED PAPER, SHAWINIGAN, QUE.—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PULP AND PAPER 
Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—11¢-an-hr. increase on 
base rates retroactive to May 1, 1960, an additional 4¢-an-hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; proportional 
increases for higher classifications; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. 
after 15 yrs.); 1 additional non-scheduled holiday with pay; provisions for bereavement leave 
introduced into the agreement. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH, RICHMOND, B.C.—PULP AND PAPER MILL WkKRs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl—4% general increase eff. Nov. 1, 1960 with a minimum of 
8¢ an hr. on all rates; increase of 3¢ per hr. in the differential for the graveyard shift. 


DoMINION CoRSET, QUEBEC, QugE.—EmpL. Assoc. (IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 800 
empl.—increases ranging from $3 to $5 per wk. for male tradesmen; basic rate for piece work 
empl. increased by 8¢ an hr.; work wk. reduced from 421 hrs. to 414 hrs. during first two 
yrs. of agreement and a further reduction to 40 hrs. for the third yr.; 2 wks. vacation after 4 
yrs. of service (previously 2 wks. after 5 yrs.); after 5 yrs. of service piece rate empl. will 
receive paid statutory holidays; the agreement includes a provision for closed shop. 


Fraser Co’s., EDMUNDSTON, N.B.—PULP AND PaPER MILL WKERS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 550 empl.—wage increases ranging from 12¢ to 16¢ an hr. making the new 
base rate $1.90 per hr.; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service eff. June 1, 1961 (previously 
3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs.); an additional 8 hrs. holiday pay for Christmas shutdown; 3 days 
bereavement leave under certain conditions. 


LEVER Bros., TORONTO, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 28-mo agreement covering 
500 empl.—wage increases ranging from 53¢ to 113¢ an hr. retroactive to Nov. 20, 1960; 
additional increases ranging from 4¢ to 9¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1961; changes in the medical plan 
provisions. 


MaritiME TEL. & TEL. & EASTERN ELECTRIC, COMPANY-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
(PLANT Empv.): 1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases ranging from $2.25 per 
wk. to $7.50 per wk.; 4 wks vacation after 35 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. 
vacation). 


MARITIME TEL. & TEL. COMPANY-WIDE,—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC), (TRAFFIC EmpPL.): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 725 empl.—increases ranging from $2.25 per wk. to $5.50 per wk.; 4 wks. 
vacation after 35 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation). 


Motson’s BREWERY, MONTREAL, QuE.—EMPL. Assoc. (IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 
1,000 empl._—minimum wages increased from $88 a wk. to $92 a wk. and the maximum rate 
increased from $107 a wk. to $111 a wk.; improved vacation allowance; provision made for 
re-opener. 


NoRTHWESTERN UTILITIES, EDMONTON, ALTA.—EmPL. Assoc. (IND. ) : 1-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—increases in shift differentials; revision of the merit pay formula; all other 
terms of the previous agreement remain unchanged. 


Wapasso COTTON, THREE RIVERS, SHAWINIGAN & GRAND’ MERE, QUE.—UNITED TEXTILE 
Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,900 empl.—3¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to 
June 3, 1960; a further 4¢-an-hr. increase eff. June 1, 1961 and another 5¢ June 1, 1962; improved 
provision for annual paid vacations; 1 additional paid statutory holiday; time and one-half for 
Saturday work regardless of the number of hours worked during the wk. 


WINNIPEG GENERAL HospPiTAL, WINNIPEG, MaNn.—PUBLIC Emp. (CLC): 30-mo. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—4% increase retroactive to July 1, 1960; an additional 4% eff. Apr. 1, 1961 
and 2% eff. Jan. 1, 1962; orderlies to receive an additional increase ranging from $10 to $12 
per mo.; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 1 additional 
paid statutory holiday making a total of 10 per yr. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Deputy Minister Arthur Brown Retires, Joins ILO 


Arthur H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of 
Labour since March 
5, 1953, retired from 
the position on De- 
cember 15, his 65th 
birthday. He had given 
the Department of 
Labour almost 18 
years of service, and 
had been in govern- 
ment service for 31 
years. 

On February 1, Mr. 
Brown will take over 
the position of Di- 
rector of the Canada 
Branch of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 
Ottawa, succeeding 
Douglas M. Young. 

Commenting on 
Mr. Brown’s retire- 
ment, Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of 
Labour, said: 

“With Mr. Brown’s retirement, the govern- 
ment service is losing one of its ablest 
administrators. His contribution to govern- 
ment administration over a period of 31 
years in Ottawa has been of the highest 
order stemming from a highly developed 
sense of integrity, a thorough knowledge 
of the complexities of government adminis- 
tration, and a deep-rooted consciousness of 
the responsibilities of the Civil Service in 
relation to the Government and the public. 

“Through long association ‘Art’ Brown, 
as he was known far and wide, gained the 
confidence of public administrators, not only 
in Ottawa, but in all the provincial capitals. 
And through his extensive work in the 
International Labour Organization, he is 
well known and respected in many other 
parts of the world. He has been at all times 
a most loyal and able counsellor.” 

In 1929, Mr. Brown came to Ottawa to 
become Secretary-Treasurer and Legal Ad- 
viser to the Canadian Farm Loan Board. 

From 1939 to 1942 he was a member of 
the Dependents’ Allowance Board, Depart- 
ment of National Defence: he was Chair- 
man of the Board in 1941. He also served 
during this period as a member of the 
Dependents’ Board of Trustees, Department 
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of National Defence. 

In January 1943 he 
became Chief Execu- 
tive Officer and Legal 
Adviser of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and 
on April 1, 1951 he 
was appointed Assist- 
ant Deputy Minister 
of Labour. Mr. Brown 
also served as Vice- 
Chairman of the War- 
time Labour Relations 
Board and at his 
retirement was Vice- 
Chairman of the 
Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 

A member of the 
National Joint Coun- 
cil of the Public Serv- 
ice of Canada from 
its inception, he also 
served a term as Chair- 
man of the Council. 

Mr. Brown was Canadian Government 
representative on the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Organization from 
1953 to 1956 inclusive, and was elected to 
serve as the Chairman of the Governing 
Body for the 1955-56 term. He also attended 
a number of International Labour Confer- 
ences at Geneva as leader of the Canadian 
Government delegation. 

Of Irish-Scottish descent, Mr. Brown was 
born at Huntingdon, Que., a son of Rev. 
and Mrs. S. Brown, on December 15, 1895. 
He moved to Saskatchewan at an early age, 
after the death of his parents, to take up 
residence with an uncle, J. T. Brown, who 
was at one time Chief Justice of the Saskat- 
chewan Court of Queen’s Bench. 

Mr. Brown received his primary education 
at Moosomin, Sask., and attended high 
school in Regina. He then went to Toronto 
University, where he attended Victoria Col- 
lege until his enlistment as a gunner in 
March 1915. He served in France with the 
Canadian Field Artillery. 

Upon his discharge from the army in 
1919, Mr. Brown was articled in law in 
Regina, where he took a three-year law 
course. After his admission to the Saskat- 
chewan Bar in 1923, he practised law in 
that province until 1929. 
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Trade Minister Issues Review of 1960, Outlook for 1961 


Employment in Canada increased, on 
average, by 100,000 persons, or 1.7 per 
cent, between 1959 and 1960, and real 
earnings, on a per capita basis, maintained 
the record level of 1959, Hon. George Hees, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, said in a 
review of Canada’s economy in 1960 and 
outlook for 1961. 

During 1960 the gross national product 
established a new record, between 2 and 
3 per cent above the level for the previous 
year; prices, on the average, were up slightly 
but the total output of Canada’s economy 
‘is higher than ever before; and personal 
incomes, in total, have risen by 3 per cent, 
he said. 

“While the year now ending has been 
one of notable achievement, there are no 
grounds for complacency,” Mr. Hees added. 
“Although employment has increased, ways 
to achieve further expansion in job oppor- 
tunities must be evolved.” 

Conditions of ample supply and intensified 
competition throughout the trading world 
have had a retarding effect upon the absorp- 
tion of new productive resources, he ex- 
plained. 

Merchandise exports in the first 11 
months of 1960 were 6.4 per cent higher 
than in the like period in 1959. 

Imports into Canada remained at the 
1959 level, and are now lower than four 
years ago. “Though still facing intensified 
competition from imports, Canadian manu- 
facturers, as a group, have about held their 
own in the domestic market,” the Minister 
said. 

“Higher exports, together with an un- 
changed level of imports, have brought a 
substantial reduction in Canada’s deficit on 
merchandise trade. This deficit amounts to 
$116 million in the first 11 months of the 
current year, compared with $410 million 
in the same 1959 period and $730 million 
in -1956.” 

“A reflection of the strong forward 
momentum that underlies Canada’s econo- 
mic development” can be seen in the 
additional demand stimulus that has come 
from the continuing rise in public and 
institutional investment and further growth 
in consumer purchases. 

“Expansion of business plant and equip- 
ment, while not placing additional demands 
upon the productive resources of the eco- 
nomy, has been proceeding on a major 
scale,” said Mr. Hees. 

The review stated that less housebuilding 
and a diminishing rate of inventory accum- 
ulation in the business community at large 
have been important influences limiting the 
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growth of over-all demand within the Cana- 
dian economy. 

There are, however, a number of strong 
sustaining forces underlying demands within 
the Canadian economy: the recent upturn in 
housing starts foreshadows a firmer trend 
in housebuilding activity; public and institu- 
tional building is continuing to expand; 
capital spending by business in 1961, invest- 
ment plans indicate, will hold close to the 
1960 level; the sustained upward movement 
in personal income should give continuing 
support to the consumer market; and the 
liquidation of inventories now taking place 
in a number of industries will provide the 
basis for a strengthening in new orders. 

These sustaining forces, he said, are being 
reinforced by the “special program to stimu- 
late Canadian development” that is now 
before Parliament: new provisions of the 
National Housing Act; improved availability 
of mortgage funds; new impetus given to 
the Winter Works Program; guaranteed 
bank loans for small businesses; establish- 
ment of the Productivity Council; the re- 
cently announced taxation proposals. 

“These and other measures will stimulate 
Canadian development and add to employ- 
ment opportunities,” the Minister asserted. 

‘Despite the possibility of temporary 
fluctuation in international commodity mar- 
kets,” Mr. Hees said, “Canada’s position 
in world trade remains basically strong. 
Rising income and consumption levels in 
overseas countries, together wiht the wide- 
spread reduction in import restrictions, has 
opened up new opportunities for the sale 
of Canadian goods.” 

Vigorous action was being taken to see 
that these new market prospects are ex- 
ploited in a practical way, he said, citing 
as an example the new credit facilities 
being made available to exporters of heavy 
goods to enable them to compete on better 
terms with foreign competitors. 

The review notes that representatives of 
1,268 Canadian firms held interviews with 
Canada’s trade commissioners from 49 
countries during an export trade promotion 
conference to explore all avenues leading 
to the attainment of a larger proportion of 
the world’s markets for Canadian mer- 
chandise. 

In concluding his review, Mr. Hees noted 
that many countries that until recently were 
markets for Canadian goods are now com- 
petitors. The products they offer are of 
high quality and reasonably priced. 

“In order that Canada may maintain her 
present standard of living, and provide for 
full employment in her many industries, 
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it is essential that management and labour 
should reach an understanding that will 
enable us to produce the goods that are 
competitive in world markets. 

“Not only must we preserve the quality 
of our goods, but the price must be right... 


“T know I can count on management and 
labour in Canada to produce the goods that 
are competitive in both quality and price, 
and to maintain and expand our markets.” 


Construction in 1961 Seen Equal 
To Building Program of 1960 


The construction industry of Canada will 
probably maintain in 1961 the $7 billion 
building program established in 1960, it 
was predicted by Jack M. Soules, President 
of the Canadian Construction Association, 
in a year-end message. 

The program will give direct employment 
to an average work force of some 580,000 
Canadians, he said. 

In making the prediction, Mr. Soules 
said it was still too early to assess the effect 
that the “baby budget” would have on the 
construction program. 


He noted, however, that the Association 
is “very glad to see the introduction of the 
principle of incentives as a means of pro- 
moting business investment in construction 
and machinery, but there is some fear that 
the effect of accelerated depreciation will 
be offset by the measures designed to reduce 
the amount of U.S. investment in Canada. 
Moreover, the double capital cost allowance 
(depreciation) may only be applied for one 
year. A lot will depend upon the Govern- 
ment’s regulations which will define the 
scope of the double depreciation incentive.” 


Another factor that will have a direct 
bearing on the success of the construction 
industry in 1961, but which will not be 
known for some time yet, Mr. Soules 
pointed out, will be the negotiation of new 
collective agreements on wages with the 
construction unions. 


Mr. Soules said that buyers of construc- 
tion in 1961 will be even more cost- 
conscious than ever before, and that “if a 
saving of a per cent or two in financing 
because of accelerated capital cost allow- 
ances is expected to encourage construction, 
then an increase of a similar amount due 
to higher costs will be equally successful 
in discouraging construction...” 


Approximately 35 per cent of the annual 
volume of construction represents expendi- 
tures by the federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal governments of the country, Mr. Soules 
said. 
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Two Million Man-Hours of Work 


From Defence Jobs This Winter 


More than 2,250,000 man-hours of on- 
site employment were scheduled to be 
provided on defence construction projects 
between December 1 and March 31, it was 
announced last month by Hon. Raymond 
O’Hurley, Minister of Defence Production. 

He said that a total of some 160 projects 
would be in progress during the period. He 
placed the total value at an _ estimated 
$125,000,000, of which $93,000,000 was 
already under contract by December 15. 
It was expected that a further $32,000,000 
would be awarded in time so that some 
work could be done during the winter. 


All NHA Insured Loans to Have 


Anti-Discrimination Condition 

An amendment to the National Housing 
Loan Regulations under the National Hous- 
ing Act (P.C. 1960-1523), gazetted on 
November 23, makes it a condition of every 
loan made by an approved lender to a 
borrower and insured by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation that in the sale 
or leasing of any house or housing unit 
constructed with the aid of the loan the 
borrower will not “discriminate against any 
person by reason of race, colour, religion or 
origin.” 

The amendment provides that any com- 
plaint regarding such discrimination may be 
submitted to the Corporation, and that if 
the borrower denies that there has been 
discrimination the dispute may be referred 
to the Minister of Public Works, who may 
appoint an arbitrator to decide whether 
the borrower has broken the condition. Any 
person who is a barrister or advocate of at 
least 10 years’ standing at the bar of any 
province may be appointed an arbitrator. 

The Corporation will not insure a loan 
for a borrower who has been guilty of a 
breach of the anti-discrimination condition 
within the three years immediately preced- 
ing the application to insure. 





Reach Agreement with Quebec 


On Trainining of Unemployed 


An agreement on training of unemployed 
workers registered with the National Em- 
ployment Service under the Federal-Provin- 
cial Training Program was reached last 
month by the province of Quebec and the 
federal Government. 

All provinces are now participating in 
this program. 

The training is provided under Schedule 
“M” of the Special Vocational Training 
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Projects Agreement, which authorizes the 
federal Government to share with the prov- 
inces the costs of training registered unem- 
ployed for occupations that offer a reason- 
able opportunity for regular employment. 


As a result of an amendment in the 
agreement last fall, the federal Government 
is now contributing 75 per cent of the 
provincial costs of training unemployed 
workers provided a minimum volume of 
training is undertaken. 


Commenting on the agreement, Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, said “I 
feel that a united approach to this matter 
of training and retraining the unemployed 
will do a great deal to raise the general 
level of skills of the labour force and will 
have a beneficial effect on employment in 
this country.” 


The agreement was signed on behalf of 
Quebec by Hon. Paul Gérin-Lajoie, Minister 
of Youth. 





Hospital Insurance Agreement 
Signed by Quebec Province 


An agreement was signed in Ottawa on 
December 19, extending provisions of the 
Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services 
Act to cover residents of the province of 
Quebec. 


The agreement was signed by Hon. 
Alphonse Courturier, provincial Minister of 
Health, and Hon. J. Waldo Monteith, federal 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. 

“With Quebec’s entry, hospital insurance 
will be a reality in every part of Canada— 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
Arctic to the American border,’ Mr. Mon- 
teith said. 

The program became effective on January 
1, 1961 and it is estimated that it will give 
coverage to five million persons. 

As in the case of other provinces, the 
program will include in-patient hospital 
services such as standard ward accommoda- 
tion, necessary nursing services, use of 
operating room and anaesthetic facilities, 
radiotherapy and physiotherapy where avail- 
able, drugs and surgical supplies, and diag- 
nostic procedures including necessary inter- 
pretations where these are required. 


CMA President Suggests Policy 


For U.S. Companies in Canada 


Canadian subsidiaries of American com- 
panies should be given maximum autonomy 
and scope in their operations and should 
not be treated by the parent company like 
American branches, T. R. McLagan, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
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ciation, told the National Association of 
Manufacturers at a meeting in New York 
City early in December. He was speaking 
on “The Canadian Point of View on 
Canadian-American Economic Matters.” 


The CMA President mentioned seven 
points that he considered should govern the 
policies of parent companies in the United 
States toward their Canadian branches. 
These were: 


—Canadian subsidiaries should not have 
to confine their operations to the Canadian 
market alone, but should be allowed and 
encouraged to contribute to the promotion 
of Canada’s increasing export trade. 


—Canadian subsidiaries of U.S. 


com- 
panies should use as many Canadian 
materials and component parts in their 


operations as could be used economically; 
and, in the case of concerns that produce 
raw materials, should carry out the pro- 
cessing of the product in Canada as far 
as possible. 


—Canadian subsidiaries should carefully 
consider giving Canadians the opportunity 
to participate in their growth by giving 
them a chance to buy common stock in 
the Canadian company. 


—Management decisions of American 
companies should give weight to Canadian 
interests whenever possible. 


—Canadians should be encouraged and 
trained to take an increasing part in the 
management of the Canadian companies. 


—Canadian representation on boards of 
directors should be encouraged. 


—-American companies with subsidiaries 
in Canada should apportion more evenly 
between the two countries such ancillary 
operations as product development, engineer- 
ing, and research. 


Mr. McLagan said that he could think 
of no better way in which a parent company 
could make for successful operation of its 
Canadian subsidiary and increase good will 
between the two countries than by applying 
these seven principles. He was glad to 
acknowledge that some companies were 
already moving along these lines. 





Arthur Goldberg, Union Lawyer, 
Next U.S. Secretary of Labour 


Arthur J. Goldberg, special counsel of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, and 
general counsel of the United Steelworkers 
of America and of the AFL-CIO’s Industrial 
Union Department, was chosen last month 
to become the United States Secretary of 
Labor. 
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Members Approve Disaffiliation of 


B.C. Civil Service Association 


A membership vote by the British Colum- 
bia Government Employees Association last 
month approved the severing of ties with 
the B.C. Federation of Labour. 

The Association now plans to request 
re-instatement of the check-off of dues, 
abolished by the provincial Government in 
October after the Association voted in con- 
vention to continue affiliation with the 
Federation despite the latter’s support of 
the new political party (L.G., Nov. 1960, 
Dew oa. 

An overwhelming majority of members 
returned ballots favouring the disaffiliation, 
temporarily effected by the officers of the 
employees association after the check-off 
was withdrawn. 

Arguments for and against affiliation were 
published in the Association’s magazine 
prior to the vote. But even before the vote 
was taken, the Victoria local withdrew 
from the Victoria Labour Council. 

In November 1959 the Civil Service 
Association of Alberta ended its affiliation 
with Alberta Federation of Labour because 
of the latter’s backing of Canada’s new 
Party “(l.G. 1959," pi712519! 





GNP Up Slightly in 3rd Quarter 


After Decline in Second 


The gross national product in the third 
quarter, at $35,272 million, registered an 
advance of less than 0.5 per cent over the 
second quarter. In the second quarter, how- 
ever, the gross national product fell by 
b.5iper: cent. 

Because about half the gain was accounted 
for by a small rise in prices, the gross 
national product was very close to being 
the same as the second quarter. There was 
no change in employment between the two 
quarters. 

There was a partial recovery in business 
activity, as a result of a sharp increase in 
exports—after the sudden decline in the 
second quarter—combined with firmer 
domestic demand. 

Housing and construction turned up again 
in the third quarter after declining in the 
first and second quarters. Outlays for new 
machinery and equipment continued to 
decline, however. 

Government expenditure on goods and 
services was also an important factor in 
the recovery in domestic demand. There 
was no increase in consumer expenditure; 
outlays for durable goods declined, and 
there was only a slight increase in outlays 
for non-durable goods. 
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The increase in exports and in domestic 
demand did not increase production but 
did cut present inventories. Inventory stocks 
were accumulating in the second quarter 
but showed a definite decrease in the third. 


Aside from seasonal factors, employment 
remained the same in the third quarter. 
However, with the continuing growth of the 
labour force, unemployment rose from 6.9 
per cent to 7.3 per cent of the labour force 
between the two quarters. 


CMA Recommends Reductions 
In Personal, Corporation Taxes 


Corporation and personal incomes taxes 
are now too high for the long-term develop- 
ment of the economy and should be reduced 
as soon as possible. This was one of the 
main recommendations made by the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association in _ its 
annual brief to the federal Government, 
submitted last month. 


The brief also recommended: 


—Tax incentives, including increased 
capital cost allowances, as a means of 
encouraging natural development and in- 
creased. employment. 


—Additional capital cost allowances for 
new industries beginning the manufacture 
of new products in Canada, and for exist- 
ing industries that begin the manufacture 
of goods not formerly made in Canada. 


—Tax adjustments to encourage exports 
and to stimulate research in Canada. 


The Association recommended complete 
abolition of special excise taxes on automa- 
biles, radios, cosmetics and a variety of 
other goods. Sales taxes levied on articles 
and materials that enter into the cost of 
producing goods should also be abolished, 
the CMA said. 

The CMA expressed concern at the flood 
of competitive imported goods, and urged 
that at the 1961 GATT Tariff Conference 
no further tariff reductions should be made 
on manufactured goods of a kind now being 
produced in Canada, and that steps should 
be taken to remove restrictions on those 
tariff items on which reductions in duty 
negotiated at previous GATT conferences 
have resulted in “too large” a share of the 
Canadian market being supplied by imported 
goods. 


The Association also suggested several 
alternative methods of controlling “exces- 
sive” imports into Canada in order to cope 
with the present serious unemployment 
situation, as well as the retention of the 
present system of Commonwealth prefer- 
ence. . 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 
A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


November 28—Discussions in connection 
with the dispute between Canada’s non- 
operating railway unions and the two major 
railroads described by the Prime Minister 
(p. 239). Hon. Lionel Chevrier and Hazen 
Argue comment on the statement. 

Bill C-44, to regulate extraprovincial 
transport in order to obtain the maximum 
public benefit from a truly competitive 
enterprise system, introduced and read the 
first time (p. 244). 

Second reading given Bill C-40, respecting 
loans to proprietors of small business enter- 
prises for the improvement and modern- 
ization of equipment and premises (p. 251). 
House goes into committee for clause-by- 
clause study of the Bill (p. 274) but 
adjourns without question put. 


November 29—Bill C-40, respecting loans 
to proprietors of small business enterprises 
for the improvement and modernization of 
equipment and premises, again considered 
in committee and reported (p. 297). 

Announcement of intention to introduce 
legislation to prevent a railway strike until 
May 15, 1961 made by the Prime Minister 
(p. 310). 

Bill C-45 to provide for continuation of 
the operation of the railways, introduced by 
the Minister of Labour and given first 
reading (p. 316). 

November 30—National Housing Loan 
Regulations have been amended with a view 
to preventing racial or religious discrimina- 
tion in the provision of housing accommoda- 
tion under the National Housing Act, the 
Minister of Public Works announces (p. 
339). 

Bill C-40 (loans to small business for 
improvements) read the third time and 
passed unanimously (p. 341). 

Second reading moved by the Minister of 
Labour of Bill C-45, to provide for the 
continuation of railway operations (p. 345). 
During debate on the motion, the Leader 
of the Opposition moves an amendment that 
would kill the Bill (p. 348). After speech 
by D. M. Fisher (Port Arthur) (p. 351) 
and the Prime Minister (p. 354), the House 
adjourns without question put. 

December 1—Consideration continues of 
amendment to motion for second reading of 
Bill C-45 (continuation of railway opera- 
tions). After speeches by the Prime Minister 
(p. 365), Hon. Paul Martin (p. ays 
Walter Pitman (p. 376), Hon. J. W. Pickers- 
gill (p. 377), Hazen Argue (p. 381), Hon. 
Lionel Chevrier (p. 385), Frank Howard 
(p. 389), and Harold Winch (p. 394), the 
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amendment is defeated 146 to 39. After a 
closing statement by the Minister of Labour 
(p. 401), the Bill is read the second time 
and the House goes into committee for 
clause-by-clause consideration (p. 402). 

December 2—Bill C-45 (continuation of 
railway operations) read the third time and 
passed (p. 444). Royal Assent given (p. 
483). 

Consideration in committee continues 
from November 25 of the resolution preced- 
ing introduction of a measure to provide 
federal contributions to provincial technical 
and vocational training programs (p. 464). 

Second reading moved of Bill C-9, to 
amend the Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act to extend its application to civil 
servants and other employees of the Crown 
(p. 476). The House adjourned without 
question put. 

Bill C-42 amending the National Housing 
Act to allow extension of loan repayment 
periods given Royal Assent (p. 483). 

December 6—Resolution preceding intro- 
duction of a measure to provide federal 
contributions to provincial technical and 
vocational training programs is concurred 
in and Bill C-49 read the first time (p. 532). 

Resolution preceding introduction of a 
measure to establish a national productivity 
council is moved by the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, who makes a statement on 
the proposed council (p. 505). 

December 7—Unemployment Assistance 
payments to the provinces by the federal 
Government for the period January 1 to 
September 30 inclusive in the years 1957, 
1958, 1959 and 1960 are listed in response 
to a question. The totals were $4,643,950 
in 1957; $11,954,518 in 1958; $22,821,864 
in 1959; and $35,119,950 in 1960 (p. 576). 

Second reading moved of Bill C-49 
(federal contributions to provincial technical 
and vocational training programs) (p. 583). 
The House adjourned without question put. 

December 8—Letter containing proposals 
of the federal Government respecting 
financing of the Columbia river develop- 
ment, sent December 6 to the Premier of 
British Columbia, is read to the House by 
the Minister of Finance (p. 608). 

December 9—Consideration continues of 
motion for second reading of Bill C-49, 
respecting technical and vocational training 
assistance (p. 652). The motion is agreed 
to and the Bill is read the second time 
(p. 673). Progress reported in clause-by- 
clause consideration by the House in com- 
mittee. 
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December 12—Report on discussions in 
British Columbia respecting the Columbia 
river development project given by the 
Minister of Justice (p. 698). 

Bill C-49 (technical and vocational train- 
ing assistance) read the third time and 
passed (p. 704). 

Following discussion at the resolution 
stage, Bill C-52, to provide for the establish- 
ment and operation of a national produc- 
tivity council, introduced and given first 
reading (p. 714). 

December 13—Legislation to establish a 
Canadian merchant marine is being pre- 
pared, the Minister of Transport affirms 
(piv745): 

Bill C-52, to establish a national produc- 
tivity council, given second reading (p. 747; 
p. 769). “One of the more immediate effects 
of emphasis on higher productivity now 
would be accelerated automation resulting 
in fewer jobs, not more,” says Miss Judy 
La Marsh (‘Niagara Falls) (p. 751). 

December 14—Consideration in com- 
mittee continues of Bill C-52 (national 
productivity council) is completed (p. 827). 
Third reading moved (p. 841). Amendment 
moved by Hon. Paul Martin to include the 
promotion of employment as one of the 
specific objects of the council (p. 842). The 
amendment is defeated (p. 860) and debate 
on the motion for third reading resumes 
but the House adjourns without question 
put. 

December 16—Report on signing of a 
convention which establishes the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment (O.E.C.D.) is made by the 
Minister of Finance, who, together with the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, signed 
the convention for Canada (p. 865). 

Dominion Coal Company has not changed 
its decision to close down its No. 4 coal 
mine at Cape Breton on January 14, the 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys 
replies to a question (p. 872). 

The question of portable pensions is con- 
stantly under study by the federal Govern- 
ment, the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare informs a questioner (DNS /5)e 

Bill C-52 (national productivity council ) 
read the third time and passed (p. 875). 


December 19—Statement on duty value 
modification respecting imported automo- 
biles made by the Minister of National 
Revenue (p. 911). 

Signing of hospital insurance agreement 
with Quebec announced by the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare (pe912)); 

Satisfactory progress toward agreement 
on a final text of a treaty with the United 
States concerning development of the 
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Columbia River was made during talks in 
Washington on December 14, 15 and 16, 
the Minister of Justice reports (p. 916). 

Federal Government’s financial proposals 
for the Columbia river development are 
unacceptable to British Columbia, the Pre- 
mier wrote on December 14; his letter is 
read to the House by the Minister of 
Finance (p. 917). 

$30,000,000 requested by the Minister of 
Labour in a supplementary estimate for the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
(p. 950). The House adjourned before the 
question was put. 


December 20—Contracts for construction 
of 91 small post office buildings have been 
awarded or advertised for public tender, 
the Minister of Public Works announces. 
The construction is part of the winter works 
program, he said (p. 974). 

Request of the Minister of Labour for 
the provision of $30,000,000 to finance the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
again debated (p. 975). The resolution is 
approved (p. 985). 

The supplementary Budget did not alter 
personal income tax. Corporation income 
tax of 21 per cent was extended to apply 
to first $35,000 taxable income instead of 
first $25,000. The Budget repealed the 
4-per-cent surtax on investment from Cana- 
dian sources; did not change sales or 
excise taxes; accelerated depreciation for 
firms establishing in unemployment areas, 
or entering lines new to Canada; raised 
to 15 per cent principal withholding taxes 
on interest and dividends paid to foreign 
investors; imposed special 15-per-cent tax 
on profits of Canadian branches of non- 
resident corporations; made it necessary 
that investment companies obtain 75 per 
cent of revenues in dividends from Canadian 
corporations by 1963; made it necessary 
for pension plan trustees to derive 90 per 
cent of investment income from Canadian 
sources by 1963 to qualify for tax exemp- 
tion; forecast deficit of $286,000,000 com- 
pared with March forecast of $12,000,000 
surplus; allows university students to deduct 
tuition fees in computing income tax; pro- 
vided for stopping circumvention of tariff 
protection; forecast that net imports of 
capital would be about $1 billion, matched 
by similar excess of imports of goods and 
services Over imports (p. 999). 

December 21—The unemployed as a per- 
centage of the labour force, annual averages 
1949 and 1959 inclusive, is listed by the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce in reply 
to a question (p. 1026). 

House adjourns for Christmas recess. 
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Sixth Meeting of the Advisory 
Committee on Professional Manpower 


In training of engineers and scientists in Canada, emphasis should now be put 
on producing professionals of high calibre rather than on the numbers trained, 
delegates think. Hope to speed up survey for Register of Scientific Personnel 


In the training of engineers and scientists 
in Canada the emphasis should now be on 
turning out professionals of high calibre 
rather than on the numbers trained. This 
was the view expressed by several of those 
participating in a panel discussion at the 
sixth meeting of the Advisory Committee on 
Professional Manpower, on December 12. 

Problems encountered in the training of 
engineers and scientists, and the question of 
how the supply of such professionals should 
be adjusted to the demand were discussed 
by the Committee. 

The meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of professional associations, industry, 
education, and of federal Government de- 
partments and Crown companies. 

Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, was chairman of 
the meeting. 


J. P. Francis 


Some of the measures taken by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department during the past year to make its 
Register of Scientific and Technical Person- 
nel more complete were outlined by J. P. 
Francis, Chief of the Manpower Resources 
Division of the Branch. 

His Division hopes, he said, to shorten 
still further the period required to conduct 
the survey of one third of the names in 
the register, which is carried out each year. 

The main steps taken to make the Regis- 
ter more complete were: more effective 
arrangements with the universities to obtain 
information on science and engineering 
graduates, a review of the membership lists 
of many of the professional associations, 
obtaining from large employers lists of the 
engineers and scientists in their employ, and 
improved arrangements with the National 
Science Foundation and the Institute of 
International Education in the United States 
for keeping track of Canadian engineers 
and scientists working in that country, and 
Canadian students studying in American 
universities. 

A system of periodic mailings to persons 
on the Register, which had been developed 
with the Queen’s Printer, has also helped to 
keep addresses in the Register up to date, 
Mr. Francis said. 
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In 1959, the period required to complete 
the survey, which is carried out in three 
successive mailings, had been shortened to 
14 weeks. But this year it was planned to 
carry out the survey in 10 weeks from the 
date of the first mailing to the time when 
preliminary tabulations were complete. 

In 1960 each person to whom the ques- 
tionnaire had been sent had received a 
short report of the survey findings. The 
response to this move was favourable, the 
speaker said, this year the advance report 
would be mailed out some time in April. 

In the coming 1961 survey two kinds of 
information on salaries were being asked 
for. As in the past, there would be a ques- 
tion regarding earnings for the year; but 
the salary rate in January 1961 would also 
be asked for. It was hoped that tabulated 
information on the January 1961 salary 
rates would be ready by the middle of 
March. 

Another point touched on by the speaker 
was the development of arrangements for 
making joint surveys by the Economics and 
Research Branch and some of the profes- 
sional institutes. In 1959 a joint survey of 
this kind, carried out for the second time in 
conjunction with the Canadian Institute of 
Forestry, had resulted in a very high rate 
of response. In 1960 arrangements were 
made with the Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada and the Chemical Institute of 
Canada for making similar joint surveys. 

These joint surveys were considered to 
be a solution to the question of the duplica- 
tion of effort involved in the sending out of 
similar questionnaires by more than one 
organization. 

Referring to Canadian participation in 
some of the activities of the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation (now 
being reorganized as the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development) 
in connection with scientific and technical 
manpower, Mr. Francis said that one of the 
projects in which we have participated in 
the past, and will be working on in 1961, 
concerns a survey of past, present, and 
future requirements for and supplies of 
scientific and technical manpower. Work on 
a reply to a questionnaire in connection 
with this survey would be started early in 
1961, he said. 
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The speaker also drew the delegates’ atten- 
tion to two new occupational monographs 
published by the Branch, one dealing with 
engineering as a career and the other with 
natural science. A filmstrip in colour that 
had been prepared for use in schools in 
conjunction with the first of these mono- 
graphs was shown to the delegates during 
the conference. 

In the discussion period that followed the 
address, one of the delegates asked what the 
policy of the Branch was regarding other 
professionals such as doctors, nurses, etc. 
The Chairman said that the Branch had no 
particular policy regarding the others, since 
no great interest had so far been expressed 
by other groups. Mr. Francis remarked that 
they lacked the resources to increase the 
coverage of the survey. 


Another delegate said that a number of 
scientific groups were becoming more inter- 
ested in technicians, and: asked whether 
the Branch was concerned with this. The 
Chairman replied that they had been taking 
a lot of interest in technicians, and that 
they had thought of including some groups 
of them in the Register. 


Prof. William Bruce 


“It is impossible for the undergraduate 
engineering curriculum to keep pace with 
the tremendous growth and advances in 
technology by dealing with engineering 
techniques peculiar to a given field or 
specialty, particularly as these techniques 
are constantly changing and the specialities 
multiplying like rabbits,” said Prof. William 
Bruce, Chairman of the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering at McGill Univer- 
sity, who spoke on “Some Current Problems 
in the Education of Engineers in Canada.” 

To attempt to give this specialized train- 
ing, Prof. Bruce continued, would mean 
having a multiplicity of “course packages.” 
Under such circumstances as these, a realis- 
tic approach was being sought in the under- 
graduate curriculum “by placing emphasis 
upon the understanding and the use of 
mathematics, extending to quite high levels 
of complexity,” he said. 

Owing to the increasing refinement and 
intricacy of our technical devices and the 
constant search for new scientific facts, “the 
engineer must encompass a much more 
diverse and complex body of knowledge 
than ever before.” To meet this situation 
the undergraduate curriculum is trying to 
develop an understanding of “the common 
language” mathematics, and an ability to 
use this instrument in conjunction with basic 
scientific principles, the speaker said. 
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“It cannot produce experts in any 
specialty, but rather by laying a good basic 
foundation it develops potential engineering 
talent.” 

Prof. Bruce referred to suggestions for 
lengthening the academic year, and to the 
argument that its present length was based 
on an agricultural economy in which young 
men were needed on the farm at seed time 
and harvest. He said, however, that the 
advantages of giving students a chance to 
gain practical experience during the holi- 
days, and the fact “that learning is basically 
a physiological process and that there is a 
limit to the possible speed-up of physio- 
logical processes” should be kept in mind. 

He expressed some doubt regarding sug- 
gestions for doubling the output of students, 
with two alternating groups of students, and 
the staff working “in some sort of round- 
robin manner.” Both students and staff need 
time to reflect, he pointed out. 


The speaker then spoke of the dilemma 
in which the universities were now placed, 
their need on the one hand to make room 
for increasing numbers of students, and on 
the other to avoid excessive dilution of the 
number of the teaching staff in relation to 
the number of students, to the detriment of 
the quality of education given. 


Dr. P. H. Casselman 


A short talk was given by Dr. P. H. 
Casselman, Chief, Professional Manpower 
Section, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, on “Problems of 
Professional and Technical Manpower in 
the Far East.” 


Dr. Casselman has recently returned from 
a six-month mission, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the United 
Nations, to Thailand, Laos, South Vietnam 
and Cambodia. The purpose of the mission 
was to assess technical nad manpower 
requirements during the next 15 to 20 years 
in connection with the development of the 
Mekong River basin. He gave an outline 
of conditions regarding professional man- 
power in that part of the world. 


A. M. Sargent 


A set of charts relating to the current 
labour market situation and the outlook 
for the employment of engineers and scien+ 
tists was presented by A. M. Sargent, 
Economics and Research Branch. 

The charts showed the growth of engineer- 
ing employment in relation to the total 
labour force, and in the three main employ- 
ment sectors of industry, colleges and uni- 
versities, and government agencies. The 
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growth of engineering employment in indus- 
try was also analysed by certain main 
groups. 

Other charts showed the proportion of 
the college-age population attending college, 
the proportion of college students enrolled 
in engineering, the numbers graduating in 
engineering, the net immigration of engi- 
neers, the trend of wages of the whole em- 
ployed labour force and the trend of starting 
wages for engineers, numbers of engineers 
employed, and the new supply of engineers. 


The period covered by the charts was 
from 1954 or 1955, and in some cases 
from 1951 or 1952, to 1960, with a forecast 
or projection for the coming years, where 
possible, generally up to and including 1963. 


Panel Discussion 


“Are we training too many engineers and 
scientists? was the subject discussed by a 
panel of four members, with Dr. Dymond 
acting as chairman of the panel. The mem- 
bers were: F. L. W. McKim, Assistant 
Director of Administrative Services, National 
Research Council; W. F. McMullen, En- 
gineering Personnel Manager, Canadian 
General Electric Co.; Dr. E. F. Sheffield, 
Canadian Universities Foundation; and L. M. 
Nadeau, Canadian Council of Professional 
Engineers. 


Mr. McKim objected to the wording of 
the subject of the discussion. He said that 
most of the training of engineers and scien- 
tists was done by the universities according 
to the numbers who applied for the various 
courses, and he hoped that no student who 
had an interest in science or engineering 
would be deterred by any temporary drop 
in the demand for professional engineers 
or scientists. 


Considering the need for industrial expan- 
sion all over the world, it was impossible 
for any country to train too many scientists 
and engineers, Mr. McKim _ contended. 
Even if a surplus did develop in one 
country it should be possible for qualified 
persons to move to other countries. 


He emphasized that there was a scarcity 
of really able people in science. Employers 
should make up their minds what level of 
ability they required, and then consider 
what salaries were needed to attract the 
kind of people they wanted. If the future 
depended on creativeness, employers would 
have to be prepared to pay for creative 
ability. 

Too much lip service was being done to 
the importance of research, and not enough 
was being done to make employment in 
research attractive, Mr. McKim thought. 
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The need for scientists and engineers 
should not be over-emphasized, however. 
Students should follow their own aptitudes 
and abilities. 


Perhaps the most serious lack at present 
was in regard to high school teaching, and 
there was a shortage of able teachers in 
general, Mr. McKim said. 


There was a great lack of guidance for 
students in the choice of a career, Mr. 
McMullen said. He had found that the great 
majority of students of engineering did not 
really know what an engineer does. 


Speaking of his own firm, he said that 
their need was mainly for engineers and not 
for scientists. A high level of ability was 
needed in certain new developments in the 
industry. As to the future, the trend was 
to fewer engineers but engineers of a higher 
calibre. On the other hand, more technicians 
would be wanted. Computors would also 
take over some of the work now done by 
engineers. 


He contrasted the high regard in which 
engineers—especially “diploma engineers” — 
were held in Europe with the lower esteem 
in which they were held in this country. 
“I think we are producing too many engi- 
neers, but too few good ones,” Mr. McMul- 
len said. Many who had been trained as 
engineers should have gone to an institute 
of technology instead. 


Mr. Nadeau, who had to leave the con- 
ference, left a paper, which was read by 
Mr. Francis, in which he said that at one 
time, before World War II, he thought that 
the universities were producing too many 
engineers. Later, as an employer, he thought 
that they were not training enough engineers. 
His thought now was that the universities 
were producing about the right number. 


There is now a surplus of engineers in 
Canada, but a severe shortage of technicians, 
which leads to the use of engineers in lower 
grade jobs, Mr. Nadeau said. There would 
be difficulty in finding jobs for all the 
engineers if engineers were not misused. 
Using them as draughtsmen, supervisors, 
etc., lowered the prestige of the profession. 
Computors would replace many engineers 
in routine functions, but more would be 
needed to develop, and supervise the use of 
the machines. 


Engineers will be of vital importance if 
we are to remain competitive in world 
markets, Mr. Nadeau contended. We should 
think in terms of the needs of 1965 to 
1980. We should not, however, attempt to 
control the output of engineers directly. If 
the question under debate were reworded 
to ask: Are we training too many engineers 
at the existing baccalaurean level, he would 
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say, yes. But we are not training enough 
of the highly qualified engineers that will 
be needed in the years to come. 

He thought that the length of the course 
should be increased by at least one year, 
and the requirements should be tightened. 
Industry must make better use of engineers. 
The training of qualified engineering assist- 
ants should also be encouraged. 

Dr. Sheffield asked whether the federal 
Government should be more direct in its 
control of needed manpower. He referred to 
the control over the training of students 
exercised by the government in the U.S.S.R. 
In the United Kingdom, he said, somewhat 
the same thing was accomplished, though 
in a much more subtle way. There, com- 
mittees investigated the needs of the country 
for various kinds of skilled people. The 
government responded to the recommenda- 
tions of these committees by putting up the 
money to develop the particular facilities 
needed. The universities had responded in 
their turn, but later they had decided that 
special emphasis was no longer needed. 


In the United States, the National Defence 
Education Act 1958 was designed to stim- 
ulate the education of scientists and engi- 
neers. In Canada, the establishment of the 
National Research Council has encouraged 
the development of facilities and the training 
of scientists, Dr. Sheffield said, while national 
health grants were producing the same 
results in the health field. Finally, the 


Canada Council was encouraging training in 
the arts. Courses offered in technological 
institutes stimulated the training of tech- 
nicians. 

But are we using these devices as effec- 
tually as we should and in the right places? 
he asked. Besides providing training, furnish- 
ing information about the country’s needs 
was another way to stimulate the supply of 
trained manpower. 

Private inquiry, Dr. Sheffield said, had 
shown that many sources of information 
regarding future demand for chemists, engi- 
neers, and teachers of science were available, 
but many agencies were not well informed 
as to what these sources were. He ques- 
tioned also whether present information was 
sufficient to guide students and to indicate 
what training facilities were needed. 


One fact that had emerged from this 
discussion, Dr. Dymond said in commenting 
on the views expressed by the panel mem- 
bers, was that this was a tremendously com- 
plicated question. The question arose 
whether the supply of professional man- 
power should be left to be decided by the 
choice of individuals or whether the social 
need should be considered. The point had 
been brought out, however, that there must 
be a relation between supply and demand. 

Later he said that he did not know 
“whether our tools of prediction will allow 
us to tell people what to expect in the 
future.” 





A New Career For Women After 30 


To obtain information about women who undertake professional training after age 
30, necessary for evaluation of effects of their experience on educational and 
social practice, Women’s Bureau conducts survey of such students in social work 


To obtain information about women who 
undertake professional training after the 
age of 30, a prerequisite for any evaluation 
of their experience and its effects on educa- 
tional and social practice, the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labour car- 
ried out an inquiry into the experience of 
such women who had taken professional 
social work training. A report of the inquiry 
has now been published under the title, 
A New Career After 30. 


The survey demonstrated “the capability 
and promise of a group of women past 30 
who were challenged to prepare for more 
productive work in the profession of their 
choice.” To disregard the potential of such 
women, and of others in their age group 
who may not have had a university educa- 
tion, “is to limit individual growth and at 
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the same time lose to the nation a con- 
siderable resource of intelligent and dedi- 
cated womanpower,” the report says. 

Among the obstacles met by the women 
who replied to the questionnaire were the 
difficulty of the married women to cope 
with a full schedule of study along with 
the demands of home and family, and the 
temporary loss of income or pension entitle- 
ment. 

Few married women with family respon- 
sibilities are able to give undivided time to 
work outside the home, the bulletin says. 
“If such women are to be enabled to make 
their contribution to the working world, 
adjustments are required of both the em- 
ploying agency and the woman herself.” 

Too many women who re-enter the 
labour force or change their occupation 
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after the age of 30 disregard the importance 
of adequate preparation for a new career, 
it was found from the survey. “It may be 
fairly asked whether society values the 
potential contribution of such women highly 
enough to take the necessary steps to 
encourage and assist them...To do so 
would require re-orientation of vocational 
counselling and preparation for girls and 
women, and acceptance of the fact that the 
employment of women with family respon- 
sibilities requires adaptations such as part- 
time work schedules and supervised school 
lunches for children,” the booklet asserts. 

The inquiry took the form of a question- 
naire sent out to a number of women whose 
names were supplied by eight schools of 
social work across Canada. These women 
were students who, since 1950-51, had 
undertaken training in social work at 30 
years of age or over. Replies were received 
from 152 of them. 

In the report the replies to the various 
questions asked are summarized, and an 


appendix gives notes on the experience of 
several individual women. 

Chapters in the report are headed: Intro- 
duction, The enquiry, The women who 
replied, How far they went in social work 


training, What happened to them after 
training, Why they chose social work, 
Advantages and disadvantages that they 


found, and Conclusions. 

The appendix contains notes on the 
experience of a former teacher, a nurse, a 
former office worker, “one who had seen the 
results of war, one who had been prepared 
for social work by her religious experience 
and her profession, a mother who found a 
second career, a newcomer to Canada, and 
one who made the most of her opportunity.” 

The report was published in the hope that 
it “may be an encouragement to other 
women who are moved to similar under- 
takings and also that it may provide useful 
insights for those concerned with the educa- 
tion and recruitment of women for profes- 
sional work.” 





Cost of Federal Social Welfare 


Government contributory pension plan with graduated benefits could overcome 
most limitations of present employee plans, says Dr. R. M. Clarke of University 
of British Columbia in address on expenditures on six social welfare programs 


A government, contributory pension plan 
with graduated benefits can overcome most 
of the limitations of present employee pen- 
sion plans in providing substantial pensions 
for employees at retirement age, said Dr. 
Robert M. Clark, Associate Professor of 
Economics and Political Science, University 
of British Columbia, in an address to the 
14th Annual Conference of the Canadian 
Tax Foundation, Toronto, 1960. 

He was speaking on “Federal Government 
Expenditures on Social Welfare.” 

(Dr. Clark was appointed by the federal 
Government in January 1958 to make a 
study of pension plans in the United States 
that might be used in Canada. His report 
was tabled in the House of Commons on 
RiaArCh ey to o7) 

“If American experience with old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance is a 
guide,” he continued, “Canada could in a 
few years have a contributory pension pro- 
gram with graduated benefits covering 90 
per cent of the population.” 

There are three major limitations of 
employee pension plans, which, although 
their coverage has increased rapidly in the 
past two decades and they are now operating 
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in establishments with about three million 
employees, cover only about 60 per cent of 
that number, Dr. Clark said. 


The three limitations mentioned were: (1) 
coverage is incomplete, because the self- 
employed are excluded; many persons, under 
voluntary plans, decide not to participate; 
and some persons are excluded by age 
restrictions or by a waiting period; (2) 
vesting is inadequate, because in a typical 
employee pension plan the employee leaving 
before completing 10 years of service with 
an employer does not get back the em- 
ployer’s contribution; (3) the option of 
cash withdrawals on changing employers 
is exercised by the overwhelming majority 
of employees. 

“The consequences of the last two limita- 
tions is that a substantial proportion of 
employees may work for a succession of 
employers with pension plans providing 
generous benefits for the long-term em- 
ployee, and still reach retirement with a 
very meagre pension,” he pointed out. 

In addition to coverage of 90 per cent 
of the population, a government, contribu- 
tory plan would presumably provide for 
immediate vesting and the option of taking 
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cash withdrawals would presumably not 
exist. “These points were accepted without 
significant controversy both in the United 
States and in the United Kingdom,” Dr. 
Clark stated. 

Benefits under a contributory pension pro- 
gram with graduated benefits, whether gov- 
ernment or private, build up slowly. A 
government program can avoid a long period 
for maturity of benefits in only one of two 
ways, or a combination of them, the speaker 
said. One way is by the payment of large 
subsidies from the government’s general 
revenues in the plan’s early decades; the 
other is to require future generations of 
contributors to pay contributions at a sub- 
stantially higher rate for a given level of 
benefits than the first two generations are 
required to pay. The inevitable price of 
both alternatives is higher taxes or con- 
tributions in the long run. 

The disadvantages of employee pension 
plans can be overcome, as far as employees 
are concerned, by direct government regula- 
tion of the plans. Under the British North 
America Act, the provinces have the right 
io do this; but no provincial government has 
yet exercised this right, although the Premier 
of Ontario has appointed an advisory com- 
mittee “to explore ways and means by 
which retirement pension plans can be made 
more effective, provide more security for 
our older people and minimize those inhibi- 
tions which militate against the employment 
of the older worker.” 

If the provinces enact regulatory legisla- 
tion, “a very considerable part of the case 
for a contributory federal pension plan 
with graduated benefits disappears,” Dr. 
Clark asserted. 

Here he pointed out that the advantages 
of a government flat-rate pension plan were 
the obverse of those of the contributory 
plan with graduated benefits: a flat-rate plan 
does more to help those who most need 
help and does it at a much lower adminis- 
trative cost. 


Dr. Clark’s remarks on pension plans 
came after he had speculated that “either 
next year or the year thereafter the present 
federal Government is likely to announce 
its intention of” raising the old age security 
pension, or introducing a system of flat 


survivor benefits for widowed mothers, chil- 
dren dependent upon widowed mothers, 
and women becoming widowed at an age 
when it would be difficult for them to enter 
or re-enter the labour market, or introducing 
a contributory pension program with gradu- 
ated benefits to supplement the present 
flat-rate benefit program. 


A government, contributory pension plan 
with graduated benefits could be modelled 
on the American old-age, survivors and dis- 
ability insurance program in not allowing 
contracting out (not permitting employers 
and employees to refrain from contributing 
where an existing employee pension plan 
is more generous) or modelled on the 
British National Insurance Act of 1959 in 
allowing contracting out. 


There were so many variables involved 
in these alternatives that he had not 
attempted to predict the cost of any of 
them. He did, however, estimate the cost for 
1961-62 of the federal Government’s six 
social welfare programs: old-age security, 
family allowances, old-age assistance, blind 
persons’ allowances, disabled persons’ allow- 
ances, and unemployment assistance. 


He estimated that in fiscal 1961-62 old 
age security would cost $617 million, family 
allowances $524 million, unemployment 
assistance $47 million, old-age assistance 
$31 million, disabled persons’ allowances 
$17 million and blind persons’ allowances 
$4 million, a total of $1,240 million. This 
is an increase of $84 million over total 
expenditures during fiscal 1959-60. 


“The estimated cost of old-age security 
in 1961-62 is almost 50 per cent of the 
total cost to the federal Government of the 
six programs. Of the estimated increase of 
$85 million, one half is for old-age security,” 
he pointed out. . 

The “earmarked” contribution for old-age 
security should be more than sufficient to 
pay for the estimated costs in 1961-62. In 
1960, for the first time, it was possible to 
finance old-age security pensions without 
dipping into consolidated revenue, he said. 

But the remaining $623 million of the 
estimated total expenditure in 1961-62 will 


have to come from consolidated revenue, 
Dr. Clark declared. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Third Quarter of 1960 


Deaths from industrial accidents numbered 305 in third quarter, an increase of 
37 from the previous quarter but a decrease of 84 fom 1959's third quarter. 
As in second quarter, largest number of fatal accidents was in construction 


There were 305* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1960, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This is an increase 
of 37 from the previous quarter, in which 
268 were recorded, including 48 in a sup- 
plementary list. In the third quarter of the 
previous year, 389 fatalities were recorded. 


During the quarter under review, there 
were three accidents each resulting in the 
deaths of three or more persons. 

On August 15, the pilot, a geologist and 
two of his assistants were killed when their 
aircraft crashed after taking off at Lorna 
Lake near Kamloops, B.C. 

Three workmen removing stumps and 
roots from the bottom of a ravine at Mc- 
Bride, B.C., died of asphyxiation on Sep- 
tember 7 when a mud slide buried them. 

The pilot and two Quebec Provincial 
Police detectives were killed when their 
plane crashed a few minutes after taking 
off near Ste. Jovite, Que., on September 22. 

Grouped by industries (see chart page 
26), the largest number of fatalities— 
63—was recorded in construction: 28 each 
in buildings and structures and highways 
and bridges and 7 in other construction. 
For the same period last year, fatalities 
in this industry numbered 87: 48 in build- 
ings and structures, 30 in highways and 
bridges and 9 in other construction. During 
1960’s second quarter, 48 fatalities were 
listed: 30 in buildings and structures, 10 
in highways and bridges and 8 in other con- 
struction. 

There were 50 fatalities in the mining 
industry during the quarter: 26 in metal 
mining, 10 in coal mining and 14 in 
non-metallic mineral mining. During 1959’s 
third quarter, 39 fatalities were recorded 
of which 22 were in metal mining, 7 in 
coal mining and 10 in non-metallic mineral 
mining. Thirty-nine workers were killed in 
this industry in the second quarter of 1960: 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the third 
quarter of 1960 is probably greater than the figure 
now quoted. Information on accidents which occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary lists 
and statistics are amended accordingly. The figures 
shown include 75 fatalities for which no official 
reports have been received, including 25 in agri- 
culture alone. 
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26 in metal mining, 8 in coal mining and 5 
in non-metallic mineral mining. 

During the quarter, accidents in the trans- 
portation, storage and communications 
industry resulted in 49 deaths; of these, 
there were 16 each in railway transportation 
and local and highway transportation, 8 in 
water transportation, 5 in air transportation 
and 4 in storage. During the same period 
last year, 52 deaths were reported, 20 of 
which were in railway transportation, 18 in 
local and highway transportation and 2 
each in air transportation, storage and com- 
munications. Accidents in this industry dur- 
ing April, May and June of 1960 caused 
the deaths of 33 workers; of these, there 
were 8 each in railway transportation and 
local and highway transportation, 7 in water 
transportation, 5 in air transportation, 3 
in storage and 2 in communications. 


Forty-three fatalities were recorded in 
manufacturing, of which 11 were in iron 
and steel products, 10 in wood products, 7 
in paper products, 4 in foods and beverages, 
3 each in transportation equipment and 
chemical products, and 2 in non-ferrous 
metal products. During 1959’s third quarter, 
68 fatalities were recorded in this industry, 
of which 19 were in iron and steel products, 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Working 
Conditions and Social Analysis Section of 
the Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved persons 
gainfully employed and that occurred during 
the course of, or arose out of, their employ- 
ment. These include deaths that resulted 
from industrial diseases as reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and certain 
other official sources. Newspaper reports 
are used to supplement these data. For those 
industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups is 
not as complete as in those industries that 
are covered by compensation legislation. 
Similarly, a small number of traffic acci- 
dents that are in fact industrial may be 
omitted from the Department’s records 
because of lack of information in press 
reports. 
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12 in wood products, 6 each in non-ferrous 
metal products and non-metallic mineral 
products and 5 each in transportation equip- 
ment and electrical apparatus products. 
During the second quarter of 1960, 32 
fatalities were recorded; of these, 10 were 
in wood products, 6 in iron and steel prod- 
ucts, 5 in paper products and 4 in non- 
metallic mineral products. 

Twenty-six fatalities were recorded in 
agriculture, a decrease of 22 from the 48 
that occurred during the same period in 
1959 and an increase of 3 from the 23 
listed during the second quarter of 1960. 

An analysis of the causes of the 305 
fatalities during the third quarter (see chart 
page 26) shows that 78 (26%) were 
under the heading “struck by”, 13 were 
the result of being “struck by tools, machin- 
ery, cranes, etc.”, 21 were caused by 
“moving vehicles” and 44 were in the 
category “other objects”. “Collisions, de- 
railments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible 


for 75 deaths: 28 from accidents involving 
automobiles and trucks, 33 tractors and 
loadmobiles, 9 aircraft, 14 railways and 1 
involving watercraft. In the category “falls 
and slips”, 66 fatalities were recorded, all 
but six of which were caused by falls to 
different levels. Twenty-seven fatalities were 
the result of being “caught in, on or be- 
tween“; of these, the categories “hoisting 
or conveying apparatus” and “automobiles 
and trucks” had 6 each, 8 involved machin- 
ery and trains and other railway vehicles 
and 3 involved belts, pulleys, lines, chains, 
etc. Electric current was responsible for 18 
deaths, 2 of which were caused by lighten- 
ing. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 107. In British Columbia, there 
were 51; in Quebec 44 and in Alberta 36. 

During the quarter, 98 fatalities were 
recorded in July, 106 in August and 101 in 
September. 





Labour Legislation of the Past Decade - II 


Second of series of articles reviewing developments in labour legislation in 
Canada in 1951-60 period concludes review of labour standards legislation and 
deals with enactments during past decade concerning private employment agencies 


The Legislation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour has prepared a review of 
developments in labour legislation in Canada 
in the past decade, to supplement the article 
“Fifty Years of Labour Legislation” that 
appeared in the 50th Anniversary Issue of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE. The review is being 


published in instalments, of which this is 


the second. 


The first instalment, which appeared in 
last month’s issue, covered labour standards 
legislation. This instalment completes the 
review of labour standards legislation and 
deals with legislation concerning private 
employment agencies. 


Part 1-Labour Standards (cont'd) 
School Attendance and Employment of Young Persons 


In the period under review, changes in 
school attendance laws and laws governing 
employment of young persons had the effect 
of fixing a higher age for compulsory 
school attendance in some provinces, and of 
strengthening the already considerable body 
of legislation for the protection of young 
workers. 


Schoo! Attendance 


Each province has a compulsory school 
attendance law requiring children to attend 
school up to 14, 15 or 16 years, as the 
case may be, unless they have reached a 
certain level of education, and prohibiting 
the employment of school-age children dur- 
ing school hours. In all cases, exemptions 
from school attendance are permitted in case 
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of illness, distance from school or lack of 
accommodation and, except in British 
Columbia, under specified conditions for 
home duties and for employment. 

Between 1950 and 1960 the school-leaving 
age was raised in several jurisdictions. In 
Manitoba, a 1950 amendment to the School 
Attendance Act authorized a school board 
having an attendance officer to pass a by-law 
requiring attendance to the age of 16; 
instead of 15, as authorized under previous 
legislation. Where a higher age is not fixed, 
the school-leaving age in Manitoba is 14 
years, but children betweeen 14 and 16 
must attend school if not regularly employed 
in industry, household duties or farm 
work. The minimum school-leaving age 
was raised from 14 to 15 years in New- 
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foundland in 1951, and in 1959 Prince 
Edward Island made it compulsory to send 
a child to school to the age of 16 rather 
than 15, as previously. 


Employment of Young Persons 


In 1951, following the example of British 
Columbia and Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia passed a general child labour law 
prohibiting employment of children below 
a specified age. 

The Nova Scotia Employment of Chil- 
dren Act prohibits the employment of 
children under 14 in certain undesirable 
employments—manufacturing, ship-building, 
electrical works, construction, the forestry 
industry, garages and service stations, hotels 
and restaurants and the operation of eleva- 
tors, theatres, dance halls, shooting-galleries, 
bowling-alleys, billiard and pool rooms. The 
Act also places restrictions on the employ- 
ment of children in other occupations, pro- 
viding that no child under 14 may be em- 
ployed to do any work that is likely to be 
harmful to his health or normal develop- 
ment or such as to prejudice his attendance 
at school or capacity to benefit from school 
instruction. 

In non-prohibited occupations, the hours 
of children under 14 years are limited to 
eight in a day when school is not in session 
and to three on a school day, unless an 
employment certificate has been granted. 
Work and school may not occupy more than 
eight hours of any day, and work between 
10 p.m. and 6 a.m. is prohibited. (An em- 
ployment certificate may be issued under the 
Education Act to a child over 13 years who 
satisfies the school board that he needs to go 
to work or who, in the board’s opinion, will 
not profit from further schooling.) 

In 1950, the Alberta Labour Act, which 
already prohibited the employment of a 
child under 15 in any factory, shop or office 
building (shop includes a hotel or res- 
taurant), was amended to forbid work in 
any other employment by a child under 15 
without the approval of the administrative 
board. Since 1957 the written consent of 
the parent or guardian has also been 
required. In 1954, an exemption was author- 
ized for a child under 15 who is excused 
from school attendance for the purpose of 
securing vocational training through em- 
ployment. 

These restrictions on child employment 
were relaxed somewhat in 1957 by an 
amendment to the Act giving the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council power to make regula- 
tions permitting the employment of chil- 
dren under 15 in specific occupations, sub- 
ject to the protection afforded by the Child 
Welfare Act. 
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Under this authority, regulations were 
issued permitting the employment of a child 
over 12 in certain safe occupations under 
specific safeguards, namely, that the work 
should not be injurious to the child, that 
the parent or guardian should give written 
consent, that working hours should not 
exceed two on a school day or eight on any 
other day, and that no work should be 
performed after 8 p.m. If these conditions 
are met, a child may be employed in any 
of the following occupations: clerk in a 
retail store, delivery boy or girl for a retail 
store, vendor of newspapers and small 
wares, water boy on a construction project, 
clerk or messenger in an Office, express or 
despatch messenger, shoe-shiner, gardener 
and landscaper. 

In 1955, the coverage of the British 
Columbia Control of Employment of Chil- 
dren Act, enacted in 1944, was extended 
to the laundry, cleaning and dyeing indus- 
try. This Act, which prohibits the employ- 
ment of children under 15 in specified 
industries or occupations except under 
permit from the Minister of Labour, applies 
to the main types of industrial and com- 
mercial employment, including shoe-shine 
stands, public places of amusement and 
service stations. 

In 1957, when Manitoba consolidated its 
main labour laws into one statute, the 
Employment Standards Act, some changes 
were made in the provisions regulating the 
employment of young persons. 

As before, the employment of a child 
under 15 was forbidden, except with a 
written permit from the Minister. The Act 
also stated that no child might be employed 
in such a manner, or upon such work or 
service, that his safety, health or moral 


well-being might be hurtfully affected. 


With respect to factories, the minimum 
age for employment of boys was raised 
from 14 to 15, the age formerly set for 
girls; there is no provision for exemption 
by permit. Birth certificates are required 
for the employment of all adolescents under 
18. Formerly, they had been required only 
up to the age of 16. In addition, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council was given 
authority to prohibit the employment of 
boys and girls under 18 (formerly, girls 
under 18, boys under 16) in a factory in 
which the work is considered dangerous 
or unhealthy. 

Two provinces set higher age limits 
for underground work in mines. In 1951 in 
Newfoundland the minimum age for em- 
ployment underground was raised from 13 
to 18 years. In 1951 Nova Scotia raised 
the minimum age for underground work in 
metal mines from 16 to 18 years; in 1954, 
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in coal mines from 17 to 18 years. In New 
Brunswick, in 1955, in the first regulations 
made for metal mines, a minimum age of 
18 years was set for employment under- 
ground. 


Family Allowances 


The federal Family Allowances Act, 1944, 
which provides for the payment of a monthly 
allowance to every Canadian child up to 
his 16th birthday, is an effective means of 


limiting employment of children and of 
ensuring school attendance. Payment of an 
allowance ceases when a child fails to 
attend school, and a child who is legally 
absent from school cannot work for wages 
and receive an allowance. 

In 1957, the scale of payments under the 
Act was raised to $6 a month for all 
children under 10 years of age, and $8 
for those between 10 and 16 years. Pre- 
viously, the allowances were $5, $6, $7 or 
$8, depending on the age of the child. 


Protection of Wages 


All provinces have. statutory provisions 
designed to ensure that workers receive the 
wages due them. This is in addition to a 
considerable body of legislation (general 
wages Acts in three provinces, provisions of 
the Alberta Labour Act, provisions of Mini- 
mum Wage Acts and orders, the British 
Columbia Semi-monthly Payment of Wages 
Act) regulating the manner and frequency 
of payment of wages, the deductions that 
may be made from earnings, the furnishing 
of pay statements and other related matters. 


With regard to the protection of wages, 
one province, Alberta, has wage security 
legislation to protect workmen against de- 
faulting employers in two of its basic indus- 
tries—coal mining and lumbering. Under 
federal fair wage legislation and similar 
legislation in five provinces applying to 
works of construction performed under 
Government contract, provision is made for 
the payment of wages to employees in case 
of default by the contractor from moneys in 
the hands of the Crown for securing the 
performance of the contract. 


Five provinces, through Masters and 
Servants Acts or their more modern equiv- 
alent, Wages Recovery Acts, provide a 
summary procedure for the recovery of 
unpaid wages. In some jurisdictions there 
is special legislation giving priority to wage 
claims in bankruptcy (a purely federal 
matter), the voluntary winding-up of a 
company and similar eventualities. There is 
also legislation in most provinces protecting 
a portion of a worker’s wages from attach- 
ment or assignment. A Mechanics’ Lien Act 
in each province (provisions of the Civil 
Code in Quebec) gives “mechanics” and 
labourers a lien for work done in the erec- 
tion of any building or the performance of 
any other work of construction. Several 
provinces also have Woodmen’s Lien Acts. 

In the period between 1950 and 1960, 
the Alberta wages security legislation was 
amended; the Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Manitoba wages recovery Acts were revised; 
and the scope of the British Columbia Semi- 
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monthly Payment of Wages Act was ex- 
tended to give additional protection to 
workers. 

The Alberta Industrial Wages Security 
Act requires employers in the coal mining 
and lumbering industries to furnish wage 
security in the form of cash or bonds to 
the Minister of Labour before beginning 
operations each year. The amount of security 
normally required is the largest monthly 
payroll in the previous year of operation. 
An employer who has defaulted in the 
payment of wages may be required to 
furnish additional security. A defaulting 
employer who has been ordered by the 
Minister to cease operations, as provided 
for in Section 12 of the Act, must deposit 
twice the amount of his largest monthly 
payroll during the preceding year. 

In 1951 the requirements of the Act were 
relaxed to some extent when it was provided 
that, at the Minister’s discretion, the pay- 
ment of security might be made in instal- 
ments. This amendment was designed to 
aid small operators who had a good record 
of compliance with the Act but who some- 
times found it difficult to furnish the entire 
amount of the security before the beginning 
of their operations. 

The Minister also has discretionary power 
to exempt an employer from liability to 
furnish security if the Provincial Auditor 
certifies that he is satisfied with the em- 
ployer’s financial position and ability to pay 
the wages of his employees. A 1960 amend- 
ment to the Act gave the Minister authority 
to waive the security provisions without a 
certificate if the employer has not defaulted 
on any wage payments for a period of three 
years immediately preceding the application 
for exemption. 

Employers must make out monthly returns 
showing whether or not workmen have been 
paid in full. Where wages are owing to 
workmen, the security in the hands of the 
Minister is available for payment. 
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As previously indicated, five provinces— 
Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, On- 
tario and Saskatchewan—have Acts which 
provide for the collection of wages through 
the making of a complaint before a justice 
of the peace or a police magistrate. This 
procedure, first set out in the Masters and 
Servants Acts of the nineteenth century, 
involves only nominal costs and is a simpler 
and more direct remedy than an ordinary 
civil action. 

The magistrate is authorized to conduct a 
hearing, summoning the employer to appear 
before him to answer the claim. In some 
provinces the claim may be investigated 
whether the employer appears or not. If 
the magistrate is satisfied that a proper 
claim exists, he may order payment by the 
employer of wage arrears and costs. In case 
of non-payment, the magistrate may issue 
a distress warrant for levying the wages 
and costs by seizure and sale of the em- 
ployer’s property. 

Some of these Acts have not been 
changed for many years, and for that reason 
do not afford a practical means of redress 
to workers for unpaid wages under modern 
conditions. The maximum amount of wages 
that may be recovered in British Columbia 
under this procedure is $50 and costs, and 
in Ontario $200 and costs. However, during 
the fifties several provinces brought their 
Acts more into conformity with present-day 
conditions. In 1951 Saskatchewan replaced 
the Masters and Servants Act by the Wages 
Recovery Act, which in turn was replaced 
in 1957. Alberta passed a new Masters and 
Servants Act in 1954, and in 1960 Manitoba 
amended its Wages Recovery Act, raising 
the ceiling to enable claims up to $500 to 
be handled by this summary procedure. 
The previous limit was $200. 


The Saskatchewan Wages Recovery Act 
of 1951 provided substantially the same 
procedure for the recovery of wages as the 
former Masters and Servants Act but the 
limit on the amount of wages that could 
be collected was raised to $200. It had 
previously been $100, with provision for 
the payment of an additional four weeks’ 
wages in case of improper dismissal. In 1954 
the ceiling was raised to $400, and in 1957 
it was increased to $500 (plus costs). This 
limitation does not apply, however, to an 
employer who is subject to the Minimum 
Wage Act, which in effect means that the 
$500 ceiling applies only in agriculture and 
one or two other types of employment. 


In 1955 the Saskatchewan Act was 
amended to make it a more effective instru- 
ment for the recovery of wages by incor- 
porating in it the procedure set out in other 
labour standards laws of the province for 
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the collection of wages by Department of 
Labour inspectors. These provisions permit 
the employer to make voluntary restitution 
of wages owing to an employee. If in the 
course of his regular duties an inspector 
finds that an employer has failed to pay 
wages due, he may determine the amount 
owing and, if the employer and employee 
agree as to the amount, the employer is 
required to pay the wages to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour within two days. The 
money is then payable to the employee but 
if he cannot be located, it is placed in a 
special account and, if not claimed within 
two years, becomes part of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. An employer who com- 
plies with these provisions is not liable to 
prosecution. 


Unlike some of the other legislation, the 
Alberta Masters and Servants Act places a 
ceiling on the wage claims that may be 
heard by a magistrate. In 1954 this was 
set at six months’ wages or $500, whichever 
is the lesser. At the same time the same 
limit was placed on the amount of wages 
that a magistrate may order paid. The 
magistrate may direct payment of a further 
amount, not in excess of four weeks’ wages 
or $100, whichever is lesser, and costs for 
improper dismissal. Alternatively, he may 
order payment of whatever wages the em- 
ployee would have earned between the date 
of his dismissal and the date of the deter- 
mination of the complaint or $100, which- 
ever is lesser, and costs. 


In Alberta, proceedings under the Act 
must be taken within six months after the 
termination of the employment or within six 
months after the last instalment of wages 
has become due, whichever is later. In 
Saskatchewan, the time-limit was extended 
in 1956 to one year after employment ceases 
or six months after the last instalment of 
wages has become due, whichever date is 
the later. 


Most of the Acts provide for appeals. 
In Saskatchewan, a magistrate’s order may 
be appealed to a judge of the District Court. 
In Manitoba, appeals are limited to cases 
where the amount in question is over $20 or 
where the magistrate has taken into con- 
sideration loss or damage to the employer. 

In British Columbia, the principal instru- 
ment for the recovery of unpaid wages is 
the Semi-monthly Payment of Wages Act, 
first enacted in 1917. This Act requires an 
employer to establish at least two regular 
pay-days per month. It provides further that 
each payment must cover all wages earned 
by the employee up to a day not more than 
eight days before the pay-day. On summary 
conviction, in addition to a fine, the Court 
may require the employer to pay to the 
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employee concerned all arrears of wages, 
and in default of payment may order sale of 
the goods and chattels of the employer by 
distress. 

Already applicable to mining, manufac- 
turing, logging, construction and the fishing 
industry, the Act was extended to cover 
hotels and catering in 1953. In 1957 its 
application was further widened to include 
a number of service industries and occupa- 
tions, wholesale and retail trade, the trans- 
portation and taxicab industries and office 
occupations, the thought being that as far 
as possible all workers in the province should 
be covered by the Act. The Act does not 
cover any worker earning $4,000 or more 
under a yearly contract. 


For most of the occupations and indus- 
tries now under the Act a requirement that 
wages are to be paid at least as often as 
semi-monthly is also set out in minimum 
wage orders. Under a minimum wage order, 
however, only the minimum wage and not 
regular pay may be recovered. 


In mines under the Coal Mines Regula- 
tions Act payment must be made on Satur- 
day and not less often than every fortnight. 


In British Columbia, as in several other 
provinces, an action against an employer 
for arrears of wages must be brought within 
six months after the date of the alleged 
offence. 


Notice on Termination of Employment 


In 1951 Manitoba amended its Hours of 
Work Act to make it mandatory, in all 
industries except farming, for employers 
to serve notice of dismissal and for em- 
ployees to give notice of termination of 
employment. Under these provisions, the 
amount of notice varies with the pay period, 
but, except in the case of a person paid 
less frequently than once a month, may 
not be less than one regular pay period. If 
employees are paid less often than once 
a month, reasonable notice must be given. 
Notice of termination is not required if an 
employee is hired for a fixed period. 

In 1957, when these provisions were 
incorporated into the Employment Standards 
Act, two new provisions were introduced. 
One permits an employer to establish a 
practice under which he and his employees 
may agree to terminate employment with a 
shorter period of notice than that provided 
for in the Act. The practice will be con- 
sidered officially adopted on the expiry of 
one month after the employees have been 
notified in writing, and by the posting of a 
notice, of the terms of the practice. New 
employees must be told of the practice when 
hired. 


The other new provision established an 
alternative procedure for dealing with com- 
plaints that employment has been terminated 
without the proper statutory notice. Instead 
of initiating court action, an aggrieved 
person may make a written complaint to 
the Minister, who may look into the facts 
himself or refer the matter to the Manitoba 
Labour Board. If the person charged does 
not admit that he failed to give notice, a 
hearing may be held, after which the 
Minister or Board may dismiss the charge 
or make a declaration stating the amount 
of money due. An appeal may be made to 
a magistrate against such a declaration 
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within 30 days. The magistrate may reverse, 
amend or cancel any order and his decision 
is final. 

The only other provinces to make statu- 
tory provision regarding notice on termina- 
tion of employment are Saskatchewan and 
Quebec. 

In Saskatchewan, provisions requiring em- 
ployers to give notice are contained in the 
Minimum Wage Act. These forbid an em- 
ployer to discharge or lay off an employee 
who has been in his service for three months 
or more without giving him at least one 
week’s written notice. “Lay-off” is defined 
as a temporary dispensation by an employer 
with the services of an employee for a 
period exceeding six consecutive days. One 
week’s wages may be given in lieu of notice. 
This requirement applies to all occupations 
except farm labour and domestic service. 

In respect of the period of notice, the 
employer must pay to the employee his 
actual earnings during the week or a week’s 
normal wage, exclusive of overtime, which- 
ever is greater. Where an employee’s wages 
vary from week to week, his average weekly 
wages, excluding overtime, for the preceding 
four-week period may be taken as his 
normal wages. 

In Quebec, under Section 1668 of the 
Civil Code, a domestic servant, journeyman 
or labourer engaged by the week, month 
or year who intends to leave his employ- 
ment must give a week’s notice if hired by 
the week, two weeks if by the month, and 
a month’s notice if by the year. The em- 
ployer must give similar notice where an 
employee’s services are no longer required. 
However, a worker may be discharged 
without notice if he is paid the full amount 
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of wages to which he would have been 
entitled had the required notice been given. 
Some decrees under the Quebec Collec- 
tive Agreement Act require the giving of 
notice on termination of employment. 


In the other seven provinces, the common 
law principle that either party is entitled 
to “reasonable” notice is generally followed. 
What is reasonable is usually determined 
by the pay period. 


Fair Wages 


During the 1951-1960 period, British 
Columbia revised its fair wage legislation, 
the legislation enacted to ensure the pay- 
ment of fair wages on government contracts. 
New Brunswick adopted a fair wage law 
and the federal Government amended the 
regulations under the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act. 

No new principles were introduced, how- 
ever. The basic philosophy of this type of 
legislation is that workers engaged in gov- 
ernment construction work should be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current in the district. 

In 1951 British Columbia passed the 
Public Works Fair Wages and Conditions 
of Employment Act, which incorporated the 
fair wage policy first adopted by a resolution 
of the Legislature in 1900 and the provisions 
of the former Public Works Wages Act, 
which was designed to ensure the carrying 
out of the fair wage policy by empowering 
the Government to withhold any payments 
due to a contractor who had failed to pay 
proper wages. 

Under this Act, all persons employed by 
a contractor or subcontractor on Govern- 
ment construction work must be paid “fair 
wages” and their working hours may not 
exceed eight in a day and 44 in a week, 
except in emergencies. The same conditions 
must be observed on public works subsidized 
by the Government. 

“Fair wages and conditions of employ- 
ment” are defined as the wages and condi- 
tions of employment that are generally 
accepted as current for workmen in the 
district in which the work is being per- 
formed. If the work is to be carried out 
in a district where no current wages or 
labour conditions have been established, the 
Minister of Labour may set the rates of 
wages and conditions under which persons 
working on the contract are to be employed. 
Any dispute as to what wages are to be 
accepted as current may be referred to the 
Minister for settlement. 

One of the major changes made by the 
new Act was to centralize the fair wage 
policy for public works contracts in the 
Department of Labour. Under the previous 
legislation, wage clauses had been inserted 
in public works contracts by the contracting 
department, which was also responsible for 
their enforcement. The responsibility of 
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determining what was a fair wage had been 
left to the Department of Labour. Under 
the present Act, responsibility for adminis- 
tration rests entirely with the Department of 
Labour. 

The Minister may require a contractor to 
file with him, not later than the 15th day 
of each month, a list of his workmen, 
showing their wage rates, and the amounts 
paid and owing to each employee for the 
previous month. An employer who fails to 
submit the required information is liable 
to a penalty. The Minister, however, may 
waive this penalty or reduce the amount 
as he sees fit. 

The New Brunswick Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, which was enacted 
in 1953, also requires contractors and sub- 
contractors engaged in construction work 
for the provincial Government to pay their 
employees “fair wages”. By “fair wages” is 
meant the current wages paid to other 
workmen performing the same class of work 
in the same district. 

As under the British Columbia Act, a 
contractor must observe an eight-hour day 
and a 44-hour week. Apart from the hours 
set in industrial standards schedules, which 
cover only designated trades in a few 
areas, this is the only legal limitation on 
hours of male employees in New Brunswick. 
Hours may be extended only with the per- 
mission of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council or where an emergency is declared 
by the .Minister. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council has authority to fix an overtime 
rate in such cases. 

A government department or Crown cor- 
poration contemplating the letting of a 
contract must advise the Minister of Labour 
of the nature of the work and the classes 
of employees likely to be employed. It is the 
Minister’s responsibility to prepare fair wage 
schedules that will apply to the work to be 
done. If the same class of work is not being 
performed locally, the Minister may prepare 
minimum wage schedules instead. 

As is the practice in other jurisdictions, the 
contractor is required to post fair wage 
schedules and to keep records of wages. De- 
partmental inspectors inspect public works 
projects and if any violations are disclosed 
may direct payment of wages due. If neces- 
sary, the Minister may withhold up to 25 
per cent of the payments owing or such 
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lesser amount as he deems sufficient to 
satisfy the wage claim. Before final settle- 
ment, the contractor is required to submit 
a sworn statement that wage rates have 
been in accordance with the schedule and 
that no wages are in arrears. 

In 1960, the regulations under the federal 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act were 
amended by the addition of a new provision 
regarding overtime. Unless the Minister of 


Labour orders otherwise, employees working 


on federal Government construction con- 
tracts must be paid time and one-half the 
wage required to be paid under the contract 
for hours worked beyond the 44-hour weekly 
limit set by the Act. This premium rate is 
also payable for all hours worked in excess 
of eight in a day, if the Minister so orders. 
Previously, no specific overtime rate had 
been set, but the Minister had authority to 
set an overtime rate under special circum- 
stances. 


Part 2- Private Employment Agencies 


In the past decade, Manitoba, British 
Columbia and Ontario replaced their legis- 
lation dealing with private employment 
agencies to take changing conditions into 
account. All three new Acts provided for 
government regulation of employment agen- 
cies in order to prevent abuses. 

Manitoba’s former legislation, first enacted 
in 1918, had provided for the establishment 
of a Government Employment Bureau and 
prohibited the operation of any private fee- 
charging agency. In 1950 provisions regard- 
ing the Government Employment Bureau 
were repealed in view of the operation in 
the province of offices of the National Em- 
ployment Service set up under the federal 
Unemployment Insurance Act, and a new 
statute, the Employment Services Act, was 
enacted. It provides that every employment 
agency operated by a person, association or 
municipal or other corporation must be 
licensed by the Department of Labour, 
whether or not it charges a fee, and the 
licence must be renewed annually. 

The earlier legislation in British Columbia 
and Ontario, also passed between 1910 and 
1920, provided for the licensing of private 
employment agencies. In other provinces 
laws were enacted in the same period pro- 
hibiting the operation of private fee-charging 
employment agencies altogether. Such laws 
are still on the statute books in Alberta, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Saskat- 
chewan. In Quebec, the first such law, 
passed in 1910, provided for a Provincial 
Employment Service, and prohibited the 
operation of any private agency without a 
licence. The Provincial Employment Service 
has been continued. Services to job seekers 
and employers are provided free of charge. 

British Columbia replaced its legislation 
in 1955. The Employment Agencies Act 
enacted in that year requires employment 
agencies to register annually with the 
Department of Labour, and prohibits an 
agency from charging any person seeking 
employment a fee for procuring employment 
for him or for providing him with informa- 
tion regarding employment. 
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As a result of considerable criticism of 
private employment agencies in the late 
1950’s, Ontario repealed its legislation in 
1960 and enacted a new statute, the Em- 
ployment Agencies Act. The Act provides 
for government supervision of all employ- 
ment agencies, through the requirement 
that every agency, including any person 
carrying on a counselling or aptitude-testing 
service, must obtain a yearly licence from 
the Department of Labour. 


The Employment Agencies Act provides 
only a framework of rules for the licensing 
and supervision of employment agencies, 
leaving more detailed requirements to be 
prescribed by regulation. Among the matters 
to be dealt with by regulation are the 
qualifications of applicants for licences, 
the fee that may be charged by employment 
agencies, and provision for inspection. 


With respect to the qualifications required 
of an applicant for a licence, the Act lays 
down the general criteria that an applicant 
must pay a licence fee, furnish security and 
satisfy the Supervisor of Employment Agen- 
cies (the licensing authority) that he is 
“worthy of public confidence”. Where, after 
a hearing, a licence is refused, suspended or 
revoked, an appeal may be lodged in the 
County or District Court. 

Like some of the earlier legislation, the 
Manitoba and British Columbia Acts permit 
some exceptions, exempting registered trade 
schools which try to secure employment for 
their students, and agencies which operate 
for the sole purpose of hiring employees 
for one employer. Trade unions are also 
exempted in British Columbia. 

In British Columbia and Manitoba, an 
employment agency is prohibited from 
sending any person seeking work to any 
place of employment where a legal strike 
or lockout is in progress without informing 
him of the fact. 

The British Columbia legislation contains 
definite requirements concerning the keep- 


ing of records and makes provision for 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Older Workers 





Employment Adequacy of Older Persons 


Many older workers can and do perform successfully far into advanced years but 
with advancing years kind of jobs they can hold down will change and range of 
jobs they can do will narrow, says Ewan Clague, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Many older workers can and do perform 
successfully far into advanced years; the 
kind of jobs they can hold down will change 
with advancing age, and the workers must 
therefore shift jobs and occupations in 
order to continue to be effective workers; 
and, “with advancing age, the range of 
jobs that can be performed successfully 
becomes narrower and more limited; so, 
there is a need for a constant matching 
process by which the useful powers of the 
aging worker can be fitted into jobs that 
he can perform well,’ said Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, in an address 
to the 10th Anniversary Meeting of the 
National Committee on the Aging. 

“Industry in general does a good job of 
protecting older workers who are already 
employed,” he said, and pointed to statistics 
derived from a study by his Bureau of the 
installation of electronic data processing in 
20 offices. The results of the study were 
published in a bulletin, Adjustments to the 
Introduction of Office Automation. 

About 2,800 employees were in the units 
affected by the new electronic data process- 
ing; 1,500 of them had no change at all in 
their jobs; nearly 900 had their positions 
changed, either through reassignment within 
the unit or through transfer to other units 
of the company. The remaining 400 left 
the companies, about three fourths of them 
by quitting and the others by retirement, 
death or layoff; only nine were laid off. 

Slightly less than half of the workers 
under age 45 were kept in their old positions; 
nearly 70 per cent of the workers over 
age 45 were retained. One third of the 
younger group were reassigned or trans- 
ferred compared with one fourth of the 
older group. Nearly 18 per cent of the 
younger group were separated, only 7 per 
cent of the older group. The greater majority 
of the older group who were separated 
retired, less than 1 per cent were voluntary 
quits, and none of this group was laid off. 

The Commissioner enumerated three 
dimensions of the older worker problem. 
First, people are different: some older 
workers are excellent, some just good, and 
_ some aren’t good. “Perhaps the last group 
never were very good. If they weren’t good 
workers in their thirties, why should we 
expect them to be so in their sixties?” 
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Second, as there are differences among 
workers, so there are differences among 
jobs, in the qualifications and requirements 
needed to perform them satisfactorily. Older 
workers cannot, any more than younger 
workers, perform adequately in any job 
that happens to be open, Mr. Clague pointed 
out. “If the job is different from those he 
has held before, it may be quite beyond 
the range of his capabilities.” 


This brings up the third dimension: 
change over time, both in a man’s abilities 
and in the job. A man can work and earn 
a living in any one of the three ages of 
the working man—18-45, 45-65, 65 and 
over—‘but it is a rare individual who can 
perform at high-level competence in all 
three periods in the same occupation...” 


To make it more complicated, new 
materials, new inventions and new methods 
all produce changes in the work to be 
performed. 


Many workers are in jobs that will re- 
quire substantial readjustment when they 
are about age 45, because the type of work 
in which they are successful in their younger 
years will not be available to them after 
they have reached their physical peak. These 
workers may need to take training or re- 
training, or further education, or make 
other readjustments to enable them to hold 
down a new job or occupation. 


As for the worker beyond age 65, the fact 
that a person is old does not constitute 
evidence that he cannot work successfully, 
but it is equally true that his declining 
capacities are continually narrowing the 
fields in which he can work. 


“So the problem of the older worker in 
general is that they face the prospect of 
having to adjust their declining capacities 
to new and different jobs and occupations,” 
which means periodic shifting, of men and 
jobs. 


Here Mr. Clague quoted U.S. Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell: 


“Employment policies in America must 
be based on the individual, not on any 
group myth. The nation must not be 
deprived of an invaluable resource, the 
proven ability of its older workers, at a 
time when we are in a global economic 
contest.” 
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Women’s Bureau 





Continuing Education for Women 


Most women, like men, complete their education or vocational training before 
entering the labour force as youthful workers, but most women work for only 
a few years following their schooling then quif the labour force for 15 years 


Most women, like men, complete their edu- 
cation or vocational training before entering 
the labor force as youthful workers. But most 
women work only a few years following school, 
then drop out of the labor force for 15 to 
20 years while rearing a family. Family and 
home management could be construed as job 
experience only in a limited number of fields— 
possibly including nursing, dietetics, and hotel 
management; skills once learned in other fields 
rarely survive 20 years of cold storage. There- 
fore, some writers suggest that a new approach 
to vocational education of women appears 
necessary; young women might be counselled 
to acquire skills which will keep; higher educa- 
tion might be delayed until just before re-entry 
into the market; refresher courses or inter- 
mittent work experience might be offered to 
women during their housebound years.! 


Some of these newer approaches are 
illustrated by experiments in continuing 
education for women recently developed 
in a number of universities in the United 
States. 


Late in 1959, with the aid of the Ford 
Foundation, a pilot project was launched at 
Douglass College of Rutgers, the State 
University of New Jersey, to test ways and 
means of retraining women for professional 
work after their children are grown. Initially, 
efforts are being centred on tutoring former 
housewives for jobs in the field of mathema- 
tics; later, studies will be extended into 
other fields. 


A comprehensive program for the con- 
tinuing education of women at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota is a first attempt to use 
all the resources of a university to fit the 
life cycle and time-table of adult women. 
Special scheduling of courses and experi- 
mental teaching methods are being tried, 
at first in courses of special interest to 
women in two categories—homemakers, 
housebound by family responsibilities who 
wish to complete a university degree and 
employed women whose primary interest 
is cultural growth. 


About 190 students registered up to the 
fall of 1960. Their ages range from 18 to 
62; some are single while one woman has 
a husband and seven children. Their educa- 
tional backgrounds vary from high school 
graduation to some work toward a PhD. 
Their ambitions are equally varied. Personal 
enrichment, vocational upgrading, bachelor’s 





1. The Changing Woman Worker by Georgina M. 
Smith, Institute of Management and Labor Rela- 
tions, Rutgers 1960, page 14. 
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degrees, higher degrees and career changes 
are all frequently mentioned. 


Another goal is to help all under-graduate 
students prepare for lives that will include 
a career, marriage and responsibilities to 
the community. Since this goal conflicts with 
traditional attitudes, group discussions rather 
than the lecture method have been adopted 
in the class room. The response has been 
enthusiastic; senior students have commented 
that they have never before had a chance to 
think out these questions under the guidance 
of a trained person. 

The Institute of Independent Study, to be 
inaugurated at Radcliffe College, Harvard 
University, in the fall of 1961, is designed 
to give highly educated women new oppor- 
tunities and a professional outlet for their 
talents. 

One group of women, to be called “asso- 
ciate scholars”, most of them PhDs, will be 
required to show that they have in mind 
“purposeful activity in a specific field of 
work.” Twenty “scholars” are to be selected 
in 1961 and paid $3,000 a year for part- 
time attendance at the Institute. It is ex- 
pected that most of them will be talented 
women whose careers have been _inter- 
rupted by marriage or some other circum- 
stance, and who find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to return to sustained intellectual 
activity. The Institute will assure them time 
free from personal pressures and obligations, 
a place to work, all the facilities of a great 
university, and the companionship and 
guidance of renowned authorities in many 
fields. 

In addition to the “associate scholars,” 
it is also intended to bring together a 
smaller group of distinguished women who 
have already done notable scholarly or 
creative work. Known as “resident fellows,” 
they will come from any part of the world 
and live at the college for periods of from 
one to five years, having the opportunity 
to pursue some long-range research or 
artistic project they might not otherwise be 
able to enter upon. It is also hoped that 
they will act as a subtle but powerful force 
in the lives of undergraduate and graduate 
students, by giving them a longer view of 
their own future. These women will be 
paid $10,000 a year. 
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From the Labour Gazette, January 1911 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Edmonton Trades and Labour Council requests investigation of conditions in the 
construction camps along route of Grand Trunk Pacific Railway west of the city 
and F. J. Plant of the Department of Labour sent fo investigate the complaints 


Bad living conditions and prevalence of 
typhoid fever in the construction camps 
along the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway west of Edmonton, insufficient food 
and poor accommodation for the men 
while en route to their place of employment, 
and delay in paying those who had been 
laid off or had quit their jobs were com- 
plained about in a letter from the Edmon- 
ton Trades and Labour Council received 
by the Minister of Labour on October 10, 
1910. 

The letter referred to “disgraceful” con- 
ditions, which had been “going from bad 
to worse for some months;” an epidemic 
of typhoid fever that had been going on 
in the camps all the summer, and from 
which “many men have died;” and “scores 
of cases” in which the Board of United Aids 
in Edmonton had had to advance money 
to men to tide them over until their pay 
cheques came. 


The letter asked for a thorough investiga- 
tion of the matter by the Department. The 
Secretary of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, P. M. Draper, also wrote 
to the Minister on October 19 supporting 
the request for an inquiry. 

As a result of these representations, an 
officer of the Department, F. J. Plant, was 
sent to Edmonton to investigate the com- 
plaints. His report was published in full in 
the Lasor GAZETTE of January 1911. 

Mr. Plant stayed in Edmonton from 
November 16 until November 21 making 
inquiries and interviewing a number of 
persons, then went to Wolf Creek, 117 miles 
further west. There he first visited the 
main offices of the contractors for the 
mountain division of the GTP, and then 
went on to see the camps for himself. 

Besides making a thorough inspection of 
the camps, he had meals with the men 
during his stay. As a result of his investiga- 
tions he decided that there was nothing 
to support any serious complaints about 
living conditions. 

Mr. Plant next investigated the complaints 
about inadequacy of food and accommoda- 
tion on the train from Winnipeg to the 
place where the work was going on, a 
journey that took about two days. He found 
that the men were commonly hired through 
employment agencies in Winnipeg and else- 
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where; had their train fare of $10 advanced 
to them, to be deducted from their first 
month’s pay; and were expected to provide 
themselves with food for the trip. 

The fact that a good many of the men 
had not provided themselves with food was 
apparently the chief cause of hardship on 
the trip. Although there was a good deal 
of testimony to the effect that the men had 
been warned that they must supply their 
own food, many contended that they had 
not understood this. 

An employee of the contractors who 
accompanied the men on these trips stated 
that he told the men to bring food with 
them. Many had done so, he said; but others 
had bottles of liquor, which, the report 
said, “they claimed were all they desired.” 

The report said that the proper way would 
be to provide food for the men when a 
journey took more than two days. It also 
advised that the men’s baggage be checked 
at the beginning of the journey and given 
to the owners at their destination. This, it 
was suggested, would help to prevent deser- 
tion en route, which the employers com- 
plained was common. One of the men’s 
complaints was that they were locked in 
the train at Edmonton station. This, the 
railway company said, was to prevent them 
from “being left behind.” 

On investigation, Mr. Plant found that 
the complaints of delay in paying wages of 
men who had left the work applied to the 
Grand Trunk Railway, which was doing the 
track-laying and ballasting, and not to the 
contractors, who were responsible for the 
grading. The delays appeared to be partly 
due to the company’s cumbersome method 
of payment. 

Investigating the complaints of typhoid 
fever, Mr. Plant found that out of 60 cases 
brought to hospitals in Edmonton during 
August, September and October, only 14 
patients were men who had been working on 
the railway. 

Visiting the hospitals set up to serve 
the camps, he found that from April 1 to 
November 25, 1910, there had been 253 
fever cases, of which 25 had been fatal. 

To put the matter in perspective, the 
report pointed out that during this period 
there had been an average of about 2,500 
men in the camps at all times, and a turn- 
over of about 10,000. 
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Investment in Training and Education 
Said Urgently Needed for World Peace 


ILO Director-General says training in skills together with education fo equip 
peoples of developing nations with capacity to understand the changes going on 
are of first importance and cannot await a solution of problem of disarmament 


Education and training, coupled with an 
adequate understanding of the changes going 
on in the world, are of “the first importance 
at the present phase of world development,” 
especially in the underdeveloped countries 
of the world, David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, 
told delegates to the international congress 
marking the 80th anniversary of the Organi- 
zation for Rehabilitation through Training. 

A massive investment in training and 
education is urgently needed to overcome 
the threats to world peace and cannot await 
solution of the intricate problem of dis- 
armament, Mr. Morse declared. 

Attempts at industrialization of the under- 
developed countries without proper con- 
sideration of the human factor in that 
development could lead to dislocation and 
disorder, he said. 

There were two parts to the problem: 
First, people must be equipped with the 
necessary skills—mechanical, scientific and 
technical knowledge. “It is estimated,” said 
Mr. Morse, “that the underdeveloped coun- 
tries need quickly an additional one million 
highly trained technicians, administrators 
and managers—what we would call ‘strategic 
manpower’—if they are to be able to absorb 
investment adequate to maintain an accept- 
able minimum of economic growth, a mini- 
mum which would insure that production 
keeps a little ahead of population growth. 

“This requires a massive investment in 
training and education. Moreover, to this 
is to be added the need for many more 
millions of skilled workers whose training 
must be organized.” 

The second part of the problem, Mr. 
Morse pointed out, is that people must be 
equipped with the capacity to understand 
the changes going on around them con- 
stantly, to make themselves a conscious 
part of the process of change, and to build 
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together the kind of institutions through 
which they can control and _ channel 
economic growth. 

“A purely technical education alone is 
not enough. Indeed, it may be a dangerous 
thing if not balanced by a social education 
which gives a better understanding of the 
new world technology is helping to create.” 

Mr. Morse said that new forms of human 
co-operation need to be developed: the 
institutions of an industrial society—trade 
unions, industrial organization, the struc- 
ture of industrial relations, a new organiza- 
tion of social security. 

In this there is no universal pattern to 
be followed; each people must work out its 
own course. “But education is the root of 
the capacity for any people to work out 
its own salvation. 

“Without a sound basis of social educa- 
tion among its leaders,” continued the 
speaker, “any community whose traditional 
way of life is disturbed by new forces will 
fall into the void of unreason, fantasy and 
violence. Social education is today, in my 
view, the most essential underpinning for 
the growth of freedom in the newly-emerg- 
ing countries.” 

Mr. Morse described as “one of the great 
revolutionary acts of our time” the decision 
of the major industrial powers to share their 
wealth and knowledge with the developing 
countries in a program of aid for economic 
development. 

But the “great and immediate” changes 
brought about by the programs “strain the 
fabric of stability, peace and freedom. Great 
expectations of a better future have been 
aroused among the peoples of the under- 
developed countries; yet the means of ful- 
filling these expectations have not yet been 
created... 

“This is why education and training are 
of first importance at the present time.” 
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The Trade Union Situation in the United States 


“The trade union movement in the United 
States is a strong force in the economic, 
social and political life of the community. 
With few exceptions trade union rights are 
secure and freedom of association is a 
reality.” This was one of the findings of a 
mission sent by the International Labour 
Organization to study freedom of association 
in the United States, the report of which 
has just been published. 

The mission was one of a series that has 
been undertaken by the ILO, in accordance 
with a decision of the ILO Governing Body 
in March 1958 (L.G. 1958, p. 385), to 
provide for a continuing survey of condi- 
tions relating to freedom of association in 
member states. The surveys are being made 
on the spot at the invitation of the govern- 
ments of member countries, and the United 
States was the first country to invite the 
ILO to make such a survey. 

The mission, headed by John Price, Chief 
of the Freedom of Association Survey Divi- 
sion of the ILO and Special Assistant to 
the ILO Director-General, was in the United 
States from March to June 1959. It spent 
some time in Washington and New York, 
and visited 21 other cities in 12 states. 

It met officials of government agencies, 
trade union leaders and members, leaders 
and members of employers’ organizations, 
labour arbitrators, university professors, 
journalists, and others; visited factories; 
attended union meetings; and was present 
at meetings of congressional commissions. 

The mission’s report, pointing out that 
the nature of the trade union movement in 
any country can be understood only as part 
of that country’s national life, emphasized 
that “one of the important things to remem- 
ber about the American trade unions is that 
they are American.” 

American trade union membership 
amounts to some 18,000,000—about a third 
of the non-agricultural working force— 
organized in nearly 80,000 local unions, 
most of which belong to national unions 
covering a particular occupation or industry, 
the report states. There are nearly 200 of 
these national organizations, most of which 
are affiliated with a single federation, the 
AFL-CIO. 

The report contains a thorough analysis 
of American labour legislation, but it points 
out that it is not easy to give a clear picture 
of the law relating to freedom of association 
owing to its extent and the various jurisdic- 
tions involved. 

Although the mission believed that the 
trade union movement in the United States 
had grown to its present position of power 
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and influence “largely with the aid and 
stimulus which the laws have provided,” 
it raised the question of how far freedom 
of association is adequately protected by 
the law in its present form. 


The report states that “the law certainly 
lays down the principle of freedom of asso- 
ciation and establishes machinery for its 
protection,” but it notes the contention of 
the unions that it does not fully safeguard 
freedom of association in practice. 


A chapter in the report is devoted to 
labour-management relations and the atti- 
tude of employers toward the trade unions. 
The question is how far attempts by em- 
ployers to restrict union activities are attacks 
on the unions’ existence, and how far merely 
part of management’s resistance to claims 
for increased wages and benefits. 


Regarding the right of association and 
trade union freedoms, the mission believes 
that the employers do not now object to 
these rights, and it remarks that both the 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers advocate full 
recognition of the right to organize. 


The report adds that the employers’ efforts 
have the twofold aim of containing the 
growth of the power of the unions, and of 
circumscribing the unions’ activities in order 
to protect themselves against certain abuses 
they complain of, and against encroachments 
on what they consider their prerogatives. 


A chapter of the report is devoted to the 
question of the extent to which the 
individual member is free to take part in 
the life of his union, to elect his own 
representatives, and to take a share in 
framing the union’s policies and aims. It 
examines conditions of membership, union 
democracy and corrupt practices. In general, 
the mission found that limitations by unions 
on the right to join a union were excep- 
tional. 


Regarding union democracy, the facts 
show that the American labour movement 
is a democratic one, the mission says. 
Although instances of proven corruption 
on the part of a number of union officials 
have occurred, the extent of corrupt prac- 
tices in the American labour movement 
appears to be relatively small. 

“The existence of a powerful American 
trade union movement is a fact. Its par- 
ticipation in all phases of American life, 
although not uncriticized, is not in danger,” 
the report concludes. The existence of a 
powerful body of trade unionists is itself 
a bulwark protecting the right to organize 
against attacks from any quarter. 
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The Trade Union Situation in the U.S.S.R. 


“While carrying out their functions in 
regard to planning and organizing of pro- 
duction, and while continuing their efforts 
for the protection and welfare of the work- 
ers, the unions remain one of the pillars 
of the Soviet system,” says the report of 
the ILO mission to study freedom of associa- 
tion in the Soviet Union. The report has 
just been published. 


The mission, one of the same series as 
that sent to the United States (see facing 
page), was in the Soviet Union from August 
24 until October 23, 1959. The head of the 
mission, John Price, who also headed the 
mission to the United States, visited Russia 
again for two weeks in August 1960. 


The mission met government officials, 
leaders and members of trade unions, direc- 
tors of industrial enterprises, and others; 
visited factories, state and collective farms, 
and numerous trade union social institutions 
—palaces of culture, sanatoria, etc.—and 
attended trade union meetings. 


At the beginning of its report the mission 
says that the structure, functions and rights 
of the Soviet trade unions cannot be pro- 
perly appreciated unless the economic, 
political and social structure of the Soviet 
is taken into account, and “the situation 
of the Soviet trade unions can only be 
clearly understood if the differences between 
the conditions of private capitalism and 
those of the Soviet state are considered.” 


The report adds: “The fact that private 
ownership of the means of production has 
been abolished is, in the Soviet view, of 
cardinal importance for an understanding of 
the situation of the Soviet trade unions and 
of the problem of freedom of associa- 
HOT <r 


Every worker in the Soviet Union is held 
to be participating in a common effort to 
raise the standards of living for everybody. 
His private interests and the sectional 
interests of his industry or locality are 
supposed to be submerged in those of the 
country as a whole. 


In examining the place of the unions in 
the Soviet system today, the mission says: 
“To the Soviet mind, the nature of the 
relations between the Communist Party and 
the trade unions rules out any idea of 
subordination imposed from above. The 
Party exercises its influence on trade unions 
through members of the unions who are also 
members of the Party...” 


The report adds that “The performance 
by the unions of major functions of a public 
character is not supposed to affect the 
independence of the union movement vis-a- 
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vis the Government or the free exercise of 
their trade union rights. It does, however, 
imply constant co-operation between the 
authorities and the unions at all levels.” 


Although the unions are distinct from the 
Government they nevertheless play an im- 
portant part in helping to run the country. 
“There can be no doubt that in accordance 
with their rules the trade unions, like all 
other bodies in the Soviet Union, have to 
follow the leadership of the Party in their 
policies and activities.” 


The trade unions in the U.S.S.R. are 
required to exercise not only the traditional 
trade union functions but also functions that 
in other countries are discharged by the 
state, the mission says. “This dual posi- 
tion...accounts for the considerable power 
and influence which the Soviet trade unions 
enjoy.” 

There are 22 trade unions, with a total 
of about 53,000,000 members in_ the 
U.S.S.R., which are organized vertically for 
the whole country on the two principles 
that all persons employed in any one fac- 
tory, state farm or other institution belong 
to the same union, and that each union 
comprises the employees of one segment 
of the national economy. The supreme body 
of the trade union movement in Russia 
is the U.S.S.R. Congress of Trade Unions, 
which elects the central body of the trade 
union organization, the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions. 


Union membership is not compulsory, the 
report says, but “membership brings with it 
a number of privileges which act as a 
powerful incentive.” 

Regarding collective agreements, the mis- 
sion says that the factory or local committee 
enters into an agreement with the manage- 
ment of the undertaking on behalf of the 
wage earners and salaried employees, includ- 
ing engineers and technical staff. Agreements 
are renewable annually and apply only to 
the undertaking concerned. There are no 
national agreements. 

As to the contents of these agreements, 
the mission says: “The subjects dealt with 
in collective agreements include the obliga- 
tion of the management and the factory 
committee to fulfil production plans, develop 
socialist emulation and extend the use of 
advanced techniques ... The agreements also 
relate to the conditions and methods of 
wage payment and the fixing of output 
standards, training, labour discipline, labour 
protection and safety techniques, housing 
and welfare, catering arrangements and cul- 
tural facilities.” 
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The mission did not hear of any instances 
of collective stoppages of work to defend 
the interests of the workers or to obtain 
better working conditions. “The persons 
with whom the mission discussed this matter 
simply stated that strikes were not pro- 


hibited by law in the Soviet Union, and 
that in any case the workers did not have 
to resort to strike action, and there was 
nobody for them to strike against, since 


the means of production belonged to them.” 


Study Conference on Labour-Management Relations 


Richard Thrasher, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Minister of Labour, headed the 
Canadian delegation to the study conference, 
sponsored by the International ‘Labour 
Organization, held in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
from November 3 to 12. André Potvin, 
Second Secretary and Vice-Consul, Cana- 
dian Embassy, Montevideo, was the other 
government delegate. 

Employer Delegate was Jacques Gagnon, 
Manager, Industrial Relations Division, 
Aluminum Company of Canada, and Worker 
Delegate was Honoré Lorrain of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. 


The four main topics on the agenda were: 
the part played by legislation and collective 
bargaining in determining working condi- 
tions and settling labour disputes; dismissal 
and layoff procedures and job security; 
measures that can be taken in establishments 
to promote good relations between manage- 
ment and staff; and contributions of univer- 
sities and research and training institutions 
to the improvement of labour-management 
relations. 





Richard Thrasher 


Seven New. African Republics Join ILO 


Between November 4 and December 13; 
seven newly independent African nations 
joined the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, bringing membership to 96. 





Labour Legislation of Past Decade 


(Continued from page 83) 


inspection by the Department of Labour. 
Record-keeping requirements are also to be 
set out in the Ontario regulations. 

It is of interest to note that a 1959 
amendment to the Unemployment Insurance 
Act repealed a provision in that Act author- 
izing the making of regulations for the 
control and licensing of private employment 
agencies, indicating that the matter was 
considered a provincial responsibility. 

In Quebec, besides the employment offices 
run by the Provincial Government (29 of 
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The Senegal Republic became the 90th 
member, Congo (Brazzaville) the 91st, 
Chad Republic the 92nd, Somalia the 93rd, 
Ivory Coast the 94th, Upper Volta the 95th, 
and the Republic of Dahomey the 96th. 





which were in operation in 1960), the 
Employment Bureau Act permits the carry- 
ing on of employment agencies, subject to 
certain conditions, by religious and charit- 
able groups, trade unions, and employers 
who have their own employment office. 
These conditions are that an annual permit 
must be obtained from the Minister of 
Labour, a register must be kept, and no 
fee may be collected from any person 
seeking employment. At the end of March 
1960, 222 of these permits were in force. 
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147th Session of Governing Body 


At its 147th Session in mid-November, 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office decided to put technical 
assistance on the agenda for the 1961 Inter- 
national Labour Conference. It also agreed 
to the establishment by the ILO of an 
International Vocational Training Informa- 
tion and Research Centre. 

The request for such a centre had come 
from the Council of Ministers of the Council 
of Europe. Financing of the Centre will be 
assured mainly by the Council.’ 

The Centre’s function will be to make 
research into vocational training and to 
provide interested organizations with infor- 
mation. 

The information and research work of the 
Centre will be concerned with the various 
groups of personnel requiring vocational 
training, whether basic or supplementary. 
Information will thus be collected on the 
subject of training programs and practices 
relating to, for instance, unskilled, special- 
ized and skilled industrial personnel, office 
staff and supervisors. 

It will also include the training of per- 
sonnel at the corresponding levels for repair 
and maintenance of agricultural equipment, 
and as a second step for other agricultural 
tasks including work in the forestry indus- 
try. Moreover, the Centre will study basic 
as well as continued and further training of 
young persons and adults, undertaken with 
a view to upgrading and promotion. 


Included in the scope of the Centre will 
be all types of training, whether provided 
in undertakings, specialized centres, or in 
other training institutions. The Centre will 
collect and analyse information about 
methods and programs of selection and 
training of personnel and of teachers and 
instructors. 

The Centre will begin its activities from 
the beginning of 1961. Its creation was 
approved by the Governing Body by 33 
votes to 2, with one abstention. 

The Governing Body decided to put on 
the agenda of the 1962 Conference two 
technical questions: (1) Prohibition of the 
sale, hire and use of inadequately guarded 
machinery; and (2) Termination of employ- 
ment (dismissal and laying off). 

Among other matters, the Governing Body 
adopted two reports of its Freedom of 
Association Committee, including its con- 
clusions on allegations of the violation of 
freedom of association in various countries; 
and it fixed the agenda for different meetings, 
such as the next session of the Chemical 
Industries Committee and the Ad Hoc Tri- 
partite Meeting for the Printing and Allied 
Trades. 

It also examined a report on the functions 
of the International Occupational Safety and 
Health Information Centre, which was set 
up just Over a year ago. 





First Director of International Institute of Labour Studies 


Sir Douglas Berry Copland of Australia 
has been appointed the first Director of the 
International Labour Office’s International 
Institute of Labour Studies, effective May 
1961. The appointment was announced by 
David A. Morse, Director-General of the 
ILO. 

Sir Douglas was Australian High Com- 
missioner to Canada from 1953 to 1956. 

Establishment of the Institute was unan- 
imously approved March 1, 1960 by the 
ILO Governing Body during its 144th 
session (L.G., May 1960, p. 463). 

The Institute aims to provide opportuni- 
ties for study to persons having respon- 
sibility in various spheres of labour and 
social policy, so as to promote a fuller 
understanding and exchange of experience 
on these matters. Public servants, trade 
unionists, industrialists, agricultural leaders, 


leaders of the co-operative movement, 
educators and professional people having 
experience of and responsibility for ques- 
tions of labour policy will be enabled to 
participate in study cycles and round-table 
discussions. The institute will also promote 
new research on matters within its sphere 
of interests. 

Up to November 18 a total of $875,000 
had been contributed to the Endowment 
Fund of the Institute. One donation, $750,- 
000, came from the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The Government of India con- 
tributed $100,000; the Government of 
Tunisia, $5,000. A group of Peruvian 
employers has sent in $10,000, and the 
National Confederation of Industry of Bra- 
zil has offered $10,000 as a first instalment 
toward a larger contribution. 
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TEAMWORK. 
in INDUSTRY 


The Regina General is the 43rd hospital 
in Canada and the sixth in Saskatchewan to 
set up a labour-management co-operation 
committee. Known as the Regina General 
Hospital Advisory Council, it was estab- 
lished jointly by management and employee 
representatives of Local 176, Regina Hos- 
pital Employees Association (CLC). 


Personnel Officer B. E. Wilford reports 
that considerable interest and enthusiasm 
are being shown both by council members 
and the staff at large. “There are strong 
indications that we can expect a successful 
future for this new venture,” he said. 


Alex Cochrane, Business Agent for the 
Employees Association, vouched for the 
level of support the council could expect 
from Local 176: “It is our intention to 
co-operate with management to the fullest 
extent,” he declared. 





* * 


According to union and management 
spokesmen at Hinde and Dauch, Limited, 
Winnipeg, the Safety Team Contest intro- 
duced last year has created considerable 
interest and friendly rivalry among all em- 
ployees, including management, production 
and office staffs. 


Safety Co-ordinator Lance Paulley stated 
that though no one knows what team he 
is on, each employee has the privilege of 
checking up any person, including senior 
management personnel, whom he notices 
committing an unsafe act. The “informer” 
actually receives additional credits for 
“turning in” the culprit, by reporting what 
he saw to the safety co-ordinator. Players 
are fined so many points for injuries, unsafe 
acts and lost-time accidents. Should an em- 
ployee fail to report his injury to a super- 
visor or the safety co-ordinator, the penalty 
charged against him is doubled. 


Contest periods run for six months, at 
the end of which time cash awards are pre- 
sented to each member of the team with 
the lowest number of points against it. 

Only through a well-organized system of 
joint consultation and regular labour-man- 
agement committee meetings can the full 
value of employer-employee co-operation be 
realized, claims Harry Livingstone, Manager 
of Personnel Administration for L. E. Shaw 
Ltd., Halifax. 
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“Unless such things are organized,” he 
said, “there is not the same need or pressure 
to sit down and take advantage of them.” 

Co-operation between the company and 
its employees, members of the National 
Union of Brickyard Workers, was first intro- 
duced to L. E. Shaw Ltd. in 1949 when 
a labour-management production committee 
was set up at the firm’s main plant in Lantz, 
N.S. Joint consultation is currently being 
practised by three of the company’s eight 
plants and is soon to be extended. 

2 2 2 

Transit Division of the Nova Scotia Light 
and Power Company in Halifax will be 
holding an Open House for employees and 
their families every two years from now 
on, says Superintendent L. Currie Young. 
More than 200 adults and children attended 
this year’s event, the first of its kind ever 
staged by Transit. Promoters of the idea 
were the members of the division’s labour- 
management committee. 


Remarked Mr. Young: “Open House was 
a bigger success than we expected. It was 
the first opportunity the wives and children 
have had to see the husbands’ and fathers’ 
place of work. They were extremely inter- 
ested in what goes on here.” 

Representatives of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street, Electric Railway and 
‘Motor Coach Employees of America are 
among the members serving on the labour- 
management committee. 

* ok Kk 

Speaking to a recent luncheon meeting 
of the Kiwanis Club in Winnipeg, Russ H. 
Robbins, business agent of Local 343, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners (AFL-CIO/CLC), declared that 
there was a great need today for an im- 
provement in labour-management relations. 

Among the proposals he put forward to 
achieve this was the suggestion that “con- 
sultation and discussion with shop stewards 
in your plant regarding your problems, as 
well as those problems and_ grievances 
brought up to the workmen’s representatives, 
should help to establish a feeling of being 
part of an enterprise, and might lead to 
establishment of a labour-management pro- 
duction committee.” 





Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
ids in the form of booklets, posters and 

ms. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during November. The Board 
issued three certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered one representation vote, 
and rejected two applications for certifica- 
tion. During the month the Board received 
15 applications for certification and allowed 
the withdrawal of one application for cer- 
tification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of warehouse employees and 
drivers employed by Tippet-Richardson 
(Ottawa) Limited, Ottawa (L.G., Nov. 
1960, p. 1140). 


2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, Cana- 
dian Area, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Vancouver Wharves Limited, employed 
at the company’s operation at North Van- 
couver, B.C., in the handling and ware- 
housing of cargo and in the maintenance of 
plant equipment (L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1140). 


3. Maritime Airline Pilots Association, on 
behalf of a unit of stewardesses, despatch- 
ers, ticket agents, and general duty em- 
ployees (cooks), employed by the Maritime 
Central Airways Limited, Charlottetown, 
P.E.J. (L.G., Dec. 1960, p. 1294). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
879 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Leslie 
Armstrong Mail Service, Owen Sound, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1140) 
(Returning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Kingcome Navigation Company Limited, 


Vancouver, respondent, and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, intervener (L.G., Dec. 1960, 
p. 1293). The application was rejected 
because it was not supported by a majority 
of the employees eligible to cast ballots in 
a representation vote conducted by the 
Board. 

2. Ready-Mix, Building Supply, Hydro 
and Construction Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union No. 230 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, Ottawa Pre-Mixed Con- 
crete Limited, Ottawa, respondent, and 
Canadian Construction Workers’ Union, 
Division No. 1, NCCL, intervener (L.G., 
Dec. 1960, p. 1294). The application was 
rejected because, in the opinion of the 
Board, the business operated by the com- 
pany does not fall within the provisions of 
Section 53 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and therefore 
does not come within the jurisdiction of 
the Board. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard tugboats operated by 
Foundation Maritime Limited, Halifax, N.S. 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers em- 
ployed aboard vessels operated by the 
National Sand & Material Company Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier) (see item 12, below). 

3. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 419, on behalf of 
a unit of mail pick-up and delivery drivers 
employed by John A. Snow, Willowdale, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative Services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed aboard vessels operated by Upper 
Lakes Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed aboard vessels operated by Scott 
Misener Steamships Ltd., Port Colborne, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed aboard vessels operated by N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited, Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

7. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed aboard vessels operated by Hall 
Corporation of Canada, Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


8. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed aboard vessels operated by the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Ltd. 
(Dominion Shipping Division), Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed aboard vessels operated by La 
Verendrye ‘Line, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

10. Civil Service Association of Canada, 
Ottawa-Hull Local Council, on behalf of 
a unit of heating and power plant employees 
employed by the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation at its head office, the 
Laurentian Terrace, and the Strathcona 
Heights Development, all located in Ottawa, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: B. H. Hardie). 

11. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
work declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort ‘to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta, and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Se rs sss 
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aboard vessels based in Canada and oper- 
ated by The Commercial Cable Company, 
New York, N.Y. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

12. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of deck officers employed 
aboard vessels operated by the National 
Sand & Material Company Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: Rémi Duquette ) 
(see item 2, above). 

13. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on behalf 
of a unit of marine officers employed aboard 
vessels operated by the National Sand & 
Material Company Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

14. International Union of Electrical 
Workers, Local 424, on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed by the Northland 


Utilities Ltd. and its wholly-owned subsi- 
diaries, Northland Utilities (B.C.) Ltd. and 
Uranium City Power Co. Limited, Edmon- 
ton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: J. S. 
Gunn.) 

15. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed 
aboard vessels operated by The Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
Rémi Duquette). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, applicant, Cana- 
dian National Railways, respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, intervener (hump yard, Moncton, 
N.B.) (L.G., Dec. 1960, p. 1294). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
appointed a conciliation officer to deal with 
the following dispute: 

Pacific Tanker Company Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, Truro, 
N.S., and Locals 76 and 927 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and _ Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. T. Coch- 
rane) (L.G., Dec. 1960, p. 1295). 

2. Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting Co. 
Limited (Radio Station CKCR) Kitchener, 
Ont., and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Dec. 1960, 
Hal 295))2 

3. Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 5185 (office and technical employees) 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1140). 

4. Northern Wings Limited, Sept Iles, 
Que., and International Association of 
Machinists (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette) (L.G., Sept. 1960, p. 023.) 

5. Island Fertilizers Inc., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., and Labourers Protective Union No. 
9568 (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove) (L.G., Sept. 1960, p. 923). 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. The Hamilton Harbour Commissioners, 
Hamilton, Ont., and the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (L.G., Dec. 1960, 
pa 1295): 

2. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
Que., and Canadian Air Line Flight Attend- 
ants’ Association (L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 
1140). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in September to deal with 
a dispute between Radio Station CHVC, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians (L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1142) was fully 
constituted in October with the appoint- 
ment of R. G. Geddes, Toronto, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Geddes was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, R. V. Hicks, Q.C., 
and Miller Stewart, both of Toronto, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union, respectively. 


Board Report Received during Month 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, SS 
Princess Helene, and Seafarers’ International 
Union, Canadian District (L.G., Dec. 1960, 
p. 1295). The text of the report is Trepro- 
duced below. 
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Settlements Reached after Board Procedure 

1. McAllister Towing Ltd. (Sincennes- 
McNaughton Division) Montreal, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District (L.G., Nov. 1960, 
p. 1142). 

2. National Harbours Board (Fleet De- 
partment, Montreal Harbour) and Seafar- 
ers’ International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 
1150). 


Settlement after Strike after Board Procedure 


United Grain Growers Ltd., Pacific Ele- 
vators Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool, Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool and Burrard Terminals 
Limited, Vancouver, and Grain Workers 
Union, Local 333 of the International Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America 
(L.G., Aug. 1960, p. 815). Stoppage of 
work occurred 12 a.m. November 8, agree- 
ment was signed November 29, and the 
employees returned to work on that date. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, SS Princess Helene 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


Sittings of the Board were held in the 
Admiral Beatty Hotel in the City of Saint 
John, N.B., October 25 to 28 inclusive, and 
again ‘on November 1 to 3 inclusive. All 
members of the Board were present at all 
meetings and at the first sittings all of the 
members representing both parties were also 
present. 

The first sittings were taken up in hearing 
a general submission on all the points at 
issue from the Union, the reading by the 
Union of a brief in support of its sub- 
mission; the reply by the Company to such 
submissions and a reading by the Com- 
pany of a brief setting forth its own sub- 
missions. 


The Union proposals, six in all, are as 
follows: 


1. A wage increase of 30 per cent. 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District, and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, SS Princess Helene. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge K. L. Crowell, of 
Bridgetown, N.S. He was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, E. Neil McKelvey, 
QC, Saint John, N.B., and Gerald N. Keddy, 
Halifax, N.S., nominees of the company 
and union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act constitutes the report 
of the Board, was submitted by the Chair- 
man and Mr. McKelvey. The minority report 
was submitted by Mr. Keddy. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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2. Overtime to be paid for at time and 
one-half, and double time. 

3. Overtime to be paid for in one hour 
and half-hour periods. 

4. Reduction in daily work spread to 
eight hours per day within a spread of ten 
hours. . 

5. Annual leave to be increased in accord- 
ance with service. 

6. Revisions and additions to the current 
agreements. 


The Company proposals are as follows: 

1. Elimination of room and board. 

2. Ten-cent payroll deduction of union 
dues to cover costs of administration. 

3. Overtime to be paid on minute basis. 

4. Employees to be hired direct without 
reference to hiring hall. 

5. Deletion of a clause requiring em- 


ployees be discharged for non-payment of 
arrears in union dues. 


Union Proposals 
1. A wage increase of 30 per cent 


In support of the above proposal, the 
Union referred to collective agreements it 
had with other steamship operators in 
Canada; these in the main were tankers, 
bulk freighters and general freight and cargo 
services operating on the Great Lakes, 
coastal and deep sea trades where the 
monthly rates of pay are considerably higher 
than those paid on the Princess Helene. The 
Union also referred to the west coast Com- 
pany ships where the rates of pay were 
the same as for the east coast ship, the 
Princess Helene, for the years 1950-1953 
inclusive, but where in the years 1959 and 
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1960 the west coast rates advanced con- 
siderably over the east coast rates. The 
Company on the other hand took the 
position that it could not recognize the 
above steamship operations as being com- 
parable with the type of service supplied by 
the Princess Helene, which for the most part 
is a ferry service similar to the service sup- 
plied by the MV Bluenose, the William 
Carson and the Abegweit, all serving on the 
east coast, and where the monthly rates 
are for the most part in line with those 
paid on the Princess Helene. The Company 
further submits that the proper comparison 
of wage rates is with the general level of 
wages paid to similar services in the same 
area, consequently, there should be no com- 
parison between wages paid on the west 
coast and those paid on the east coast. The 
Company further submits that this service 
is not self-supporting and that the total 
deficit sustained by this service over the 
past ten years is $565,083, an average 
deficit of some $56,000 in round figures 
and if the proposals of the Union were to 
be implemented in full, this annual deficit 
would be increased by an amount of some 
$99,000. The wage increase of 30 per cent 
alone would add some $48,400 to the annual 
average deficit. For these reasons, the Com- 
pany states that it is in no position to 
increase wages at this time. 


2. and 3. Overtime at time and one-half 
and to be paid in one hour and 
half-hour periods. 

At the present time the overtime rate 
is $1.45.2 per hour and is paid in fifteen 
minute increments. The Union requests that 
this be changed to time and one-half and 
payment to be made in hour and half-hour 
increments. This increase in overtime ex- 
pense the Company submits would add 
$6,700 to the annual average deficit. 

As things now stand the men almost 
always work on statutory holidays which 
do not fall on their rest days. Under the 
present agreements a man who works on 
a statutory holiday receives pay for the 
time worked at the overtime rate above. 
When a statutory holiday falls on a man’s 
rest day, he also receives eight hours addi- 
tional pay at the overtime rate. The Union 
requests that double time be paid for work 
actually performed on statutory holidays 
and rest days and a day’s pay at time and 
one-half in lieu of a holiday when it falls 
on a man’s rest day. 

The company indicated a willingness to 
agree to pay time and one-half for daily 
overtime actually worked and for time 
actually worked on statutory holidays. 
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4, Reduction in daily work spread to eight 
hours per day within a spread of 10 
hours instead of 8 hours within a spread 
of 12 hours. 


The Union is basing its claim for this 
change in the agreement because the men 
have no regular work watches and can be 
put to work and knocked off for an hour, 
and so on, for twelve hours per day. The 
Company submits that this is impractical 
since the return trip of the Princess Helene 
takes usually ten hours and the men have 
to be on duty a short time before sailing 
from and after returning to Saint John. The 
cost of this proposed change would, accord- 
ing to the company, cost $39,700 in addi- 
tional pay. 


5. Increased vacations 


The Union’s request here is, in effect, 
three weeks’ vacation with pay after five 
years’ service, four weeks after fifteen years 
and five weeks after twenty-five years. Here 
again the Company estimates that the im- 
plementation of this request would cost an 
additional $3,300. Under the present agree- 
ment they receive two weeks after one 
year and up to fifteen years and three weeks 
after fifteen years’ service. 


6. Revisions and deletions 


These appear to be minor matters, all of 
which might very well be settled by nego- 


tiations with the parties, however at the 


request of the Union we shall deal with 
each separately later on in this report. 


Company Proposals 


1. Elimination of room and board 


At the present time three meals a day 
are provided for all crew members and 
sleeping accommodation is made available 
for those who are off duty. The Company 
submits that this is a burdensome and 
unnecessary expense in the operation of 
the Princess Helene as most of the crew 
members live in Saint John where it docks 
every evening, so that the crew members 
can and do go home; sleeping accommoda- 
tion is, therefore, not mecessary and the 
only meal that must be taken away from 
Saint John is the mid-day meal. The Com- 
pany is willing to negotiate with the Union 
for a quid pro quo for the elimination of 
this service. The Union is of the opinion 
that the Canada Shipping Act requires the 
Company to provide these services; further, 
it is apparently unwilling to negotiate for 
a quid pro quo for the taking away of these 
services. 

The Company on the other hand is 
firmly convinced that the aforesaid Act 
contains no such requirement. 
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2. Ten-cent payroll deduction 


The Company submits that the Union 
should pay for the services of having Union 
dues deducted at the payroll source and 
remitted to the Union and that ten cents 
per deduction is a very reasonable charge. 
The Union, however, having never paid for 
this service, does not think that it should 
assume any part of this charge. 


3. Overtime on a minute basis 


The Company contends that in most 
instances overtime is paid in shipping circles 
on the minute basis and further, that the 
present manner of calculating overtime is 
an added financial burden to the Company. 
(Refer back to the Union proposal on over- 
time. ) 


4. Employees to be hired direct 


At the present time new employees are 
obtained through the SIU hiring hall. The 
Company submits that this method of ob- 
taining new employees has not proven satis- 
factory and although it has the right to 
reject unsatisfactory employees offered by 
the Union, there is a responsibility on man- 
agement to demonstrate that certain can- 
didates are unacceptable. This usually means 
employing unsatisfactory personnel until 
such time as their deficiencies become 
apparent, a procedure which is costly to 
the Company. The Company further con- 
tends that the ship’s officers, with their 
long experience of employing crew members, 
can do so more efficiently and with less 
expense than can the Union. The Union, 
on the other hand, is reluctant to make any 
change; it is afraid that men other than 
seamen may ‘be hired from time to time; 
in that way some seamen may be replaced 
by non-seamen. 


During the course of the hearings the 
Board attempted to determine whether there 
was any common ground between the parties 
on any of the matters in dispute and, for 
that purpose, held private meetings with 
the Company and with the Union. The 
Board could not find any major points on 
which there appeared to be any possibility 
of the parties reaching common ground at 
that time and are therefor in the position 
of having to make a report on the basis on 
which, in the Board’s opinion, the terms in 
dispute should be settled. 

The following are my recommendations 
as chairman: 


Union Proposal No. 1—Wage increase of 
30 per cent 


Since 1952 all wage settlements between 
the Company and the Union respecting 
unlicensed personnel on the Princess Helene 
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have followed the settlement made by the 
Company on its railway operations with the 
various unions representing its non-operating 
employees. The unlicensed personnel on the 
Princess Helene come in daily contact with 
freight handlers at Saint John and Digby 
engaged in loading and unloading the vessel. 
These freight handlers are included in the 
non-operating railway trades and their scale 
of wages is comparable to the wages of 
personnel on the vessel performing com- 
parable duties. The Company has estab- 
lished that the Princess Helene is operating 
in a deficit position and therefore claims 
inability to make any increase in wages. The 
Union representative admitted the Com- 
pany had made a strong case of inability 
to pay. The Company is presently in dispute 
with its non-operating personnel and claims 
that if they receive any increase in wages 
it must come from an increase in freight 
rates approved by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners or by a subsidy from the 
federal Government. If the Company can 
obtain sufficient revenue from these or other 
sources to enable settlement to be made 
with its non-operating personnel, number- 
ing about 120,000, it should be able to 
extend the same wage increase to the 
unlicensed personnel of the Princess Helene 
who number a maximum of 75 during the 
busy months. 


Some comment should be made on the 
matter of comparative wages. The Union 
claims the proper comparison should be 
made with the wages paid by lake shipping 
companies and in other cost deep sea ves- 
sels and also those paid in the CPR west 
coast service. The Company claims the 
proper comparison is with other east coast 
ferries. 


The fairest wage comparison appears to 
be that made by the Company. 

The east coast ferries carry on services 
similar to those performed by the Princess 
Helene; the Abegweit running between New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, The 
Northumberland Ferries running between 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, the 
Bluenose running between Yarmouth and 
Bar Harbour, Me., and the William Carson 
running between Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland. Working conditions on these 
vessels are far different from those on lake 
and deep sea vessels. On the latter, seamen 
are required to be at sea for long periods 
of time and have infrequent opportunity to 
live at home; they spend most of their time 
on board ship. A seaman on a ferry, how- 
ever, is able to live at home most of the 
time; in the case of the Princess Helene 
most of the employees live in Saint John 
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and are home every night. For those rea- 
sons the comparison proposed by the Union 
is not appropriate. 

There is no justification for a comparison 
between the wages paid on the Princess 
Helene and those paid on the CPR west 
coast service. Prior to 1958 the wages paid 
on the Princess Helene were roughly com- 
parable to the wages paid by the CPR on 
the west coast. We were told that the 
Union, while negotiating on the west coast 
in 1957 and 1958, claimed its wages there 
should not be tied to east coast wages 
because wage levels were generally higher 
in Vancouver than in Saint John. The 
Union’s arguments prevailed on the west 
coast and, since 1959 wages paid on the 
west coast service have been higher than 
those paid on the Princess Helene. The 
Company filed a list of comparable rates in 
other industries showing that hourly wages 
in Vancouver are about $1 higher than in 
Saint John. A wide wage disparity between 
different areas of the country is an economic 
fact in Canada. This is dictated by economic 
reasons beyond the control of any one 
company or any one union. A proposal for 
country-wide equality of wages is a failure 
to face the economic facts of life, except, 
apparently, in the case of railway operating 
and non-operating trades where the con- 
tinuity of the undertaking has forced an 
acceptance of some degree of country-wide 
parity. Until the Maritime Provinces develop 
to the degree of economic development in 
British Columbia neither labour, manage- 
ment, white collar workers, small business 
men nor professional men can expect their 
remuneration to be as high as that enjoyed 
in British Columbia. We all hope, of course, 
that economic development will erase the 
differential but until it does claims for 
equality are impossible to achieve. 


In my view a further comparison to be 
made is to compare the Princess Helene 
wages with those of the CPR non-operating 
employees exercising similar skills. In view 
of the nature of the Princess Helene’s oper- 
ations, hours of work and working condi- 
tions on the vessel are different from those 
of freight handlers who work in the dock 
sheds or other shore based non-operating 
personnel. The Company has submitted the 
following wage comparisons with non-oper- 
ating personnel. 


All Personnel—Skilled and Unskilled 
(per hour) 
Princess Helene 


average $1.549 in August 


1.605 in February 


Non-operating 


average 1h. 
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Unskilled Personnel (per hour) 


Princess Helene 


BVCTASC och sieatond $1.395 
Non-operating 
AVCTALE. qrcs atures. Lae 1.662 


When the value of meals and sleeping 
accommodation and other benefits are con- 
sidered, the wages paid on the Princess 
Helene are roughly comparable with the 
Wages paid to non-operating employees 
exercising similar skills. 

It is therefor my recommendation that 
the present dispute be settled on the same 
basis as the eventual settlement reached 
with the non-operating trades. 


Union Proposal No.’s 2 and 3—Overtime 
to be paid for at time and one-half with 
double time for work on assigned days off 


Company Proposal No. 3—Overtime to be 
computed on minute basis 


These proposals fall 
categories as follows: 

(a) daily overtime in excess of eight 
hours in twelve; 

(b) pay for time worked on statutory 
holidays and on rest days; 

(c) pay for statutory holidays which fall 
on rest days and are not worked. 


As to (a): The Union has claimed that 
payment of time and one-half is normal 
overtime remuneration. Under the present 
agreement overtime is determined in incre- 
ments of fifteen minutes so that a man who 
works one minute overtime is paid for fif- 
teen minutes, a man who works sixteen 
minutes is paid for thirty minutes and so on. 
The Company appeared willing to accept 
the proposal that overtime be paid at time 
and one-half provided that it is paid only 
for the time actually worked. The Union 
requests that an hour’s overtime be paid 
for any overtime up to sixty minutes and 
that overtime after the first hour be com- 
puted in increments of thirty minutes. I 
think there is merit in the Company’s pro- 
position that overtime should be paid on 
the basis only of time worked. 


The requirement that a company pay for 
time not actually worked is a rather unusual 
one and a claim that such a requirement 
be deleted is obviously valid. The difficulty 
in the present case, however, is that a 
provision requiring pay for time not worked 
is already in the contract and complete 
acceptance of the Company’s request would 
involve taking something away from the 
men—in cases of short overtime, probably 
resulting in a decrease of pay for some 
men. 


into three main 
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I recommend that overtime in excess of 
eight hours per day in a spread of twelve 
be paid for at the rate of time and one-half 
and that, as a compromise, fifteen minutes 
overtime be paid for any overtime within 
the first fifteen minutes, and on a minute 
basis thereafter. 


As to (b): Under the present contract 
where a statutory holiday falls on a man’s 
regular work day, he is paid at the rate of 
$1.45.2 per hour for that day in addition 
to his regular monthly wages. Because of 
the continuous nature of the service men 
are usually required to work on statutory 
holidays which do not fall on their regular 
rest days. I recommend the continuation of 
the present practice except that the addi- 
tional pay for time actually worked on 
statutory holidays be computed at the rate 
of time and one-half the actual hourly rate. 
I further recommend that when a man 
works on a holiday which is his assigned 
rest day, he receive time and one-half for 
time actually worked over and above what 
he would receive had he not worked. 


As to (c): Under the present contract, 
if a statutory holiday falls on a man’s rest 
day, which apparently happens infrequently, 
he receives, in addition to his monthly 
wages, $1.45.2 per hour for eight hours 
for the holiday. Although this appears 
unusual it was not requested by the Com- 
pany that it be deleted. I recommend that 
this provision remain as it is in the present 
contract. 


The Union claimed that the hourly rate 
for purposes of computing overtime should 
be the monthly salary divided by 169.3, 
which is arrived at by deducting two rest 
days per week and statutory holidays from 
the number of days in the year and multiply- 
ing by eight hours per day and dividing by 
twelve. The Company claims that the figure 
used should be 174 which is arrived at by 
the same computations except that the 
initial deduction is only for two rest days a 
week and no statutory holidays. The men 
normally work on statutory holidays (except 
when they fall on rest days) and in deter- 
mining the normal hourly rate all days 
normally worked should be considered, and 
abnormal conditions caused by extra pay 
on statutory holidays must be disregarded. 
Thus the Company is correct in deducting 
the rest days only. I therefor recommend 
that the figure of 174 be used for comput- 
ing the hourly rate rather than 169.3. 


Union Proposal No. 4—Reduction in daily 
work spread to ten hours 
Under the present agreement the regular 
eight hours per day must be worked within 
a period of twelve hours and the Union 
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requests this period be reduced to ten. I 
am satisfied that ten hours is not sufficient 
time to allow for the vessel to complete 
its day’s run having in mind that personnel 
are required to report some time before 
the vessel sails and may take some time 
after the vessel finally docks for the day 
before they can be knocked off. Therefore, 
it is not possible for the Company to 
schedule the eight hours of regular work 
within a spread of ten hours. This request 
is, in reality, a monetary demand only. 
I therefor recommend that the twelve hour 
spread, as at present, be continued. 


Union Proposal No. 5—Increase in annual 
leave 


The Union’s request for three weeks’ 
vacation after five years, four weeks after 
fifteen years and five weeks after twenty- 
five years is not justified under any com- 
parison with working conditions elsewhere. 
I think, however, that a man who has put 
in twenty-five years service on the Princess 
Helene should have more than three weeks’ 
annual leave. Personnel on the Princess 
Helene are regularly away from their homes 
for a longer period than employees in other 
industries, normally not returning home 
until 8 or 8:30 p.m., and some being away 
from their homes five nights per week. This 
applies five days in every week. It seems 
reasonable that personnel so employed 
should receive some extra recognition on 
account of Jong service. I therefor recom- 
mend that the present agreement be con- 
tinued (two weeks after one year and three 
weeks after fifteen years) except that a 
provision should be added for four weeks’ 
vacation after twenty-five years. 


Company Proposal No. 1—Elimination of 
room and meals 


Under: the present agreement the Com- 
pany is obliged to supply three meals per 
day and sleeping accommodation for all 
personnel on the Princess Helene. We were 
advised that the men receive a full break- 
fast, a full course meal at dinner time and 
a full course meal at supper time. The 
Company wishes to be free to achieve 
economies in the operation of the vessel 
by cutting down or even eliminating the 
meal services on the vessel and by freeing 
itself from the obligation to provide over- 
night sleeping accommodation for the crew. 
We were advised that the management has 
not yet made a decision on what reduction 
is to be made in the providing of passengers’ 
meals and it is therefor not in a position 
to determine the actual amount it can save 
per month. They have, however, indicated 
a willingness to provide a quid pro quo or 
some compensation to the employees for 
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the taking away of meals and sleeping 
accommodations. Because the decision on 
what reduction is to be made in kitchen 
facilities, the Company cannot suggest what 
amount or form the quid pro quo is to take. 
The Union is unwilling to accept in prin- 
ciple the proposal that meals and sleeping 
accommodation be discontinued and con- 
sequently is unwilling to negotiate on the 
form and amount of a quid pro quo. 

It is my opinion that the Company has 
made out a good case to substantiate its 
request that it should be free to discontinue 
providing meals and sleeping accommoda- 
tion upon providing the men with a quid 
pro quo, and I recommend that the Com- 
pany should be free to do so, provided the 
parties agree on the providing by the Com- 
pany of compensation in form and amount 
satisfactory to the Union. This should not, 
however, delay the immediate signing of 
an agreement containing the same clauses 
in this respect as at present. If agreement 
is reached on other points, I recommend 
the parties sign a contract retaining the 
present clauses in this respect and that 
negotiations continue for the purpose of 
obtaining agreement on a satisfactory quid 
pro quo. 

If meals and sleeping accommodation are 
eliminated, the Company is willing to pro- 
vide the men with day time accommodation 
for their convenience while off duty, and 
offered meals and sleeping accommodation 
in emergencies either on board or ashore 
when the vessel is required to lay over in 
Digby because of operating conditions. I 
recommend that satisfactory day time 
accommodation be provided including day 
couches where off duty personnel may lay 
down. The offer to provide these services 
in emergencies is, of course, necessary. 


Company Proposal No. 2—Ten-cent charge 
for each deduction of union dues 


On this point there are insufficient data 
before the Board to make an intelligent 
recommendation. Therefore it makes no 
further comment on this matter. 


Company Proposal No. 4—Deletion of the 
requirement that all employees must be 
supplied by the union. 


The present agreement provides that the 
Company will request the Union to supply 
men to fill all vacancies; the Union agrees 
to supply capable, competent and satisfac- 
tory men; and the officer in charge of the 
vessel may refuse the Union’s replacement 
provided it is for valid reasons which rejec- 
tion may be taken up as a grievance by 
the Union if it is not satisfied with the 
reasons. The Union states this is a matter 
of major policy with the SIU, that it has 
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it in all its agreements, that it is an essential 
part of their method of organization and 
refused to consider deleting it. The Company 
claims that this has produced difficulties, 
that the Union has sometimes supplied unfit 
personnel and that it wishes to have the 
hiring of men made the responsibility of 
one of its officers who can answer to 
management if the man proves unfit; and 
that the right of the Union to institute a 
grievance procedure on the question of the 
competence of a replacement is burdensome. 


Since this question is a matter of major 
policy with the Union I do not recommend 
deleting this clause. I feel, however, there 
is merit in the company’s claim that it 
should have the right to interview and 
investigate applicants for employment on 
the Princess Helene in a manner no more 
stringent than required for applicants in 
other departments. There appears to be 
reason to believe that the present clause 
permits the Company to do so but the 
parties do not seem to be in agreement 
whether it does or not. I recommend that, 
if the parties do not agree that the clause 
gives the Company such rights, appropriate 
words be added to do so. I feel that adding 
such a provision will preserve the Union’s 
policy of requiring companies with whom 
it has agreements to obtain personnel 
through the union office, and will also give 
the Company the protection it requests 
against the possibility of the Union supply- 
ing men who are not considered by the 
officers in charge of the vessel to have the 
necessary qualifications for the job. 


Company Proposal No. 5—Deletion of 
clause requiring the Company to dis- 
charge employees refusing to pay arrears 
of union dues. 


Clause 4 of the present contract dealing 
with union security requires unlicensed per- 
sonnel “as a condition of employment” 
either to join the Union and continue as 
members thereof during their employment, 
or, in the alternative, to pay union dues 
and initiation fees and states 


“and failure to pay arrears of monthly 
dues at pay-off shall be a bar to further 
employment until such arrears are 
paid.” 


The Company agrees to deduct union initia- 
tion fees and dues upon receipt of author- 
ization forms signed by employees. 


The Company has requested that the 
words quoted above be deleted on the 
ground that the voluntary check-off is 
sufficient protection to the Union in respect 
to collecting dues and that it should not 
be required to penalize its operation by 
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holding experienced workers out of service 
to police the relationship between the Union 
and its members. 

Deletion of the requested words will, in 
my view, have no effect whatever in view 
of the fact that the preceding part of the 
clause states that maintenance of member- 
ship in the Union or payment of union dues 
is “a condition of employment”. Since the 
deletion of the words requested accomplishes 
nothing. I recommend against this request. 


Union Proposal No. 6—Various revisions 
and additions 


(a) The Union requests that the Com- 
pany be required, in providing meals, to 
supply fresh fruit in season each day. I 
recommend against this proposal; such a 
provision should not be contained in the 
collective agreement although the providing 
of fresh fruit periodically may be a topic 
that may be discussed between the Union’s 
representatives and the ship’s officers from 
time to time during the term of an agree- 
ment. 

(b) The Union claims there is insufficient 
space in the forecastle of the vessel for crew 
members to hang their oil skins and other 
heavy working gear and requests that a 
locker be provided for the purpose. The 
Company agrees in principle and indicates 
a willingness to investigate the availability 
of space for the purpose. This Board can 
do no more than recommend in favour of 
the proposal in principle; we cannot physic- 
ally inspect the vessel and indicate the space 
we think is available. We recommend that 
the parties be asked to negotiate further for 
the provision of this space. 

(c) The Union requests that a washing 
machine be provided for men who wish 
to wash their clothes. The Company stated 
the electrical system of the vessel will not 
permit the installation of a washing machine 
except at very high cost. I recommend 
against this proposal for that reason but 
draw your attention to the comments in 
sub-paragraph (e) below which may pro- 
vide a satisfactory answer to this request. 

(d) The Union requests a fifteen minute 
coffee break in the afternoon. The contract 
already provides for a fifteen minute coffee 
break in the morning. From descriptions of 
the shifts worked by the personnel of the 
Princess Helene I am satisfied that all mem- 
bers of the crew have ample free time in 
the late afternoon during which they can 
have coffee. Apparently the situation is 
different in the morning where all crew 
members work more or less continuously 
until dinner time. I therefor recommend 
against this proposal. 
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(e) The Union requests that cover-alls 
be supplied at Company expense for dirty 
work. The Company indicated a willingness 
to consider this proposal and I recommend 
that the Company provide cover-alls for 
those employees of the crew working on 
jobs where their clothes will get covered 
by oil, grease or other unusual dirt. In 
their comments on this proposal, Company 
representatives indicated that if cover-alls 
were provided there would probably be 
laundry arrangements made to keep them 
clean. Therefor if this request is imple- 
mented it should satisfy the Union’s request 
for the providing of a washing machine. 


(f) The present agreement requires the 
Company to pay overtime rates for time 
actually worked under engine room deck 
plates in position. This clause refers to 
space in the bilge under the engine room 
deck plates. Working conditions in this 
area are very difficult when plates are in 
position since the men have to work in a 
prone position. 


However, if these plates which are remov- 
able, are lifted, there is not the same diffi- 
culty as when the men work under normal 
conditions; therefor I recommend that this 
clause remain as at present. 


(g) The Union requests that the ship 
not operate on Christmas Day and remain 
docked in Saint John to enable all em- 
ployees to stay at home. The Princess 
Helene is part of the Company’s railway 
Operations, a continuous service industry, 
which must operate every day of the year. 
The Company is not able to comply with 
this request and I therefor recommend 
against it. 


Retroactivity 


Considering that the Union did not pre- 
sent its demands until a month and one-half 
after the reopening date of the contract, 
that the Company did not present its de- 
mands until twenty days after receiving the 
Union’s demands and that, if my recom- 
mendation is accepted, the Company will 
not be able to take action to increase its 
revenue until after the settlement with its 
non-operating employees and is therefor not 
unduly prejudiced by delay in these negotia- 
tions, I recommend that the recommenda- 
tions of this report be made retroactive to 
July 15, 1960. 


In conclusion the members of the Board 
wish to take this opportunity of expressing 
their thanks to the representatives of both 
the Union and the Company for appearing 
before them for their assistance given the 
Board, for having done a thorough and 
painstaking job in presenting their cases 
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and for the high level of the discussions 
at the hearings. The members of the Board 
would like also to assure both the Union 
and the Company that the conclusions 
reached and the recommendations made 
herein have not been arrived at without 
giving careful consideration as well as a 
great deal of thought and study to the prob- 
lems presented to them. They also earnestly 
hope that their efforts on behalf of both 
parties will be of some value to them in 


MINORITY 


It appears that the Board has been placed 
in the position of making a recommendation 
on all the Union and Company requests 
since neither party showed any willingness 
to depart from their original positions. The 
Company argued that they are in no position 
to grant any wage increases and the Union 
showed no signs of departing from a de- 
mand for a 30 per cent increase. 


Insofar as the majority report of the 
Board is concerned, I have concurred in all 
matters with the exception of the recom- 
mendation on “Union Proposal No. 1, 
Wage Increase of 30 per cent” appearing 
on pages 7 to 10, and “Retroactivity” re- 
ferred to on page 18 of the report. 


It is regrettable that the report could 
not be unanimous but I trust that those 
sections of the report that all members of 
the Board have agreed to will assist the 
parties in finally settling the dispute. 


settling their problems and that eventually 
a fair and just collective agreement will 
come out of their deliberations leading to 
continued cordial relations between manage- 
ment and employees. 


Dated this 7th day of November, 1960. 


(Sed.) K. L. CROWELL, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) E. Net MCKELVEY, 
Member. 


REPORT 


Union Proposal No. 1—Wage increase of 

30 per cent (Minority Report) 

In my estimation both parties have placed 
us in the position of doing their negotiating 
for them which is not the purpose of a 
board of conciliation insofar as I am con- 
cerned. Taking into consideration the reluct- 
ance of either party to move, I recommend 
that the Union demands for a wage increase 
remain at 30 per cent and that the parties 
use any method at their disposal to reach 
a final settlement. 


Retroactivity (Minority Report) 

I recommend that whatever settlement 
might be arrived at be made retroactive 
to the expiration date of the previous agree- 
ment. 

I wish to thank all concerned for their 
co-operation during the Board hearing. 

Dated this 7th day of November, 1960. 


(Sed.) GERALD N. KEDDY, 
Member. 





15-Man Presidential Commission to Study U.S. Work-Rule Dispute 


United States Secretary of Labor James 


P. Mitchell was appointed at the end of 


December to head a Presidential commission that will seek to find a solution to labour- 
management disputes over railroad work rules. His appointment was recommended by 


both parties to the dispute. 


On a number of occasions, the issue has approached strike stage. During mid-October 
Mr. Mitchell achieved an agreement between the railroads and the operating unions that 
led to the creation of the commission to deal with the problem. 

At the same time as he appointed Mr. Mitchell to head the 15-member commission, 
President Eisenhower named four other public members, and approved the five members 
nominated by each of the parties to the dispute. 

The group can only make recommendations after its scheduled one-year study 1s 
completed. But it can seek to persuade the industry and the unions to go along with 


recommendations during that time. 


Union members of the commission are: A. F. Zimmerman, Assistant Grand Chief 


Engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 


S. C. Phillips, Assistant President, 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; S. WwW. Holliday, Vice-President, 
Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen; H. F. Sites, Vice-President, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen; and J. W. Fallon, Vice-President, Switchmen’s Union of North 


America. 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Releases Decisions 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decision in 
three cases heard on November 8. 

One of the cases concerned the running 
of a diesel engine and steam car without 
a conductor. A second dispute arose out of 
the question of whether employees working 
in or with extra gangs could be required 
to accumulate rest days. The third dispute 
concerned disputed time claims by a con- 
ductor and crew for time held away from 
their home terminal in excess of 16 hours. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained in one case and not sustained in 
another; the third case was dismissed. 

Summaries of the three cases, Nos. 748 
to 750, are given below. 


Case No. 748—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, ex parte, 
concerning the running of a diesel engine 
with steam generator attached without a 
conductor. 


When the steam car of a passenger train 
failed, the trainmen on the train were 
instructed to remain at the scene while the 
diesel and steam car were cut into a freight 
train to be taken back a distance of 23 miles 
for a replacement. 

The engineer and fireman went with the 
diesel and generator and returned with 
another steam car. The union contended 
that a member of the passenger train crew 
Should have gone with the engineer and 
fireman. 

It quoted an article of the current agree- 
ment between the company and the union, 
which stated that when, on account of 
engine failure or some similar reason, one 
member of the crew is required to pilot an 
engine, the crew should be paid as a unit. 
The crew in this instance should be paid 
round-trip mileage between the scene of 
the breakdown and the place where the 
replacement was picked up, the Brotherhood 
said. 

A general order of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners stating that no light engine, 
or two or more light engines coupled, shall 
be run a greater distance than 25 miles in 
any one direction without a conductor did 
not allow the company to run a diesel 
engine and steam car 23 miles without a 
conductor, the union said. 

The company contended that steam 
generator units coupled to a locomotive 
were considered part of the locomotive, and 
that consequently, according to the same 
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in Three Recent Cases 


Board of Transport Commissioners’ order 
quoted by the union, it was not necessary 
to provide a pilot for a distance of 25 miles 
or less. The company also quoted an article 
in its agreement with the union which stated 
that “Steam generator unit in service and 
coupled to the locomotive will not be in- 
cluded in the count of cars.” 


The Board referred the case back to the 
parties, asking them to try to write a rule 
to cover the handling of steam generator 
units. They could not agree on a rule. The 
Board, saying that it was not its function 
to write rules, then dismissed the case. 


Case No. 749—Dispute between Ontario 
Northland Railway and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees over 
whether employees working in or with extra 
gangs can be required to accumulate rest 
days. 

Since the introduction of the five-day 
week in 1951 it has been the practice on the 
Ontario Northland Railway for employees 
covered by the agreement setting up the 
five-day, 40-hour week who were working 
in or with extra gangs to work on Satur- 
days, one of their assigned rest days, at 
Straight time rate until 10 such days have 
accumulated. They are then laid off until the 
10 days have been used up consecutively. 


The union contended that this practice 
was contrary to the agreement, and that 
work performed by these employees on 
the sixth day should be paid for at time 
and a half. 


The wage agreement, which applied to all 
employees except those specifically excepted, 
provided, among other things, for two rest 
days in each seven, the rest days to be 
consecutive as far as possible, with the 
preference being given to Saturday and 
Sunday and then to Sunday and Monday. In 
any dispute regarding the necessity for 
departing from the rule concerning rest days, 
the agreement stipulated that the company 
must show that such departure was neces- 
Sary to meet operational requirements, and 
to avoid additional relief service or work- 
ing an employee on an assigned rest day. 

The employees concerned in the dispute 
were not among those excepted, the Brother- 
hood contended. 

Another clause of the agreement quoted 
by the union provided that employees 
required to work on regularly assigned rest 
days, except when these are being accumul- 
ated under another clause of the agreement, 
were to be paid time and a half. 
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The employees concerned in the dispute, 
because it was not necessary for them to 
work on Saturdays because of operational 
requirements, should therefore be paid time 
and a half for work done on the sixth day 
of the work week, the union declared. 


The company in its contention quoted 
the section of the agreement that provided 
for the accumulation of rest days. This 
section provided that, “on positions where 
it is not reasonably practicable to provide 
regular relief each week,” rest days might 
be accumulated and granted at a later date. 
Such accumulation was not to exceed 10 
days, and the days so accumulated were to 
be allowed consecutively when 10 days had 
been accumulated. It was also provided 
that accumulation of a greater number of 
rest days might be mutually arranged, as 
might their allowance at longer intervals. 


In accordance with this last provision, 
the company said, a conference was held by 
the company with the Maintenance of Way 
Committee in June 1951 to deal with prob- 
lems that had arisen as a result of the 
establishment of the five-day week on June 
1 that year. It was agreed then that for 
employees in seasonal work service, rest 
days might be accumulated on a seasonal 
basis. The employees were to work six 
days a week and were to be paid at pro 
rata rates. The rest days accumulated were 
to be allowed to each employee when sea- 
sonal work was completed, and without pay. 
The arrangement came into effect on July 
TAl9Sh 


This arrangement, the company stated, 
had been in effect for the 1951 work season; 
but early in 1952 the General Chairman 
of the Brotherhood had informed the com- 
pany that the men did not like accumulating 
rest days on a seasonal basis, and that they 
would prefer to take time off after 10 days 
had been accumulated. This request had 
been put into effect for the 1952 season 
and had remained in effect ever since. 


The company stated further that it under- 
stood that under this section of the wage 
agreement it had the right to accumulate 
up to 10 days without further consent by 
the union, and such consent was necessary 
only when there was a question of accum- 
ulating more than 10 days. The arrange- 
ments made with the men seemed to show 
that they had the same understanding in 
1951 and 1952, the company added. 


The contention of the employees was 
sustained, with the proviso that no retro- 
active payment be made. 

Case No. 750—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Central Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, ex parte, 
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concerning claims by a conductor and crew 
for time held away from home terminal in 
excess of 16 hours. 

A conductor and crew whose home ter- 
minal was Mimico were regularly assigned 
to the run between Mimico and Capreol 
and return, operating over the Bala Sub- 
division from Toronto to South Parry and 
over another subdivision from South Parry 
to Capreol. 

On six dates they submitted claims for 
time held at Capreol in excess of 16 hours, 
basing the claims on an article in the agree- 
ment that provides for payment for the 
first eight hours in each 24 after 16 hours 
at an away-from-home terminal. 

In its submission to the Board of Adjust- 
ment the Brotherhood cited articles in the 
agreement which provided that: 

—Trainmen in regular assigned freight 
service will be used to operate the first 
unassigned train out of an away-from-home 
terminal when their regular train is reported 
four hours late or is cancelled. 

—Trainmen in unassigned freight crews 
will not be run on other than their own 
freight section or assigned territory except 
in cases of shortage of men on such other 
territory. 

The union stated that unassigned crews 
were established at Mimico to operate all 
extra trains between Mimico and South 
Parry, and at Capreol to operate all extra 
trains between Capreol and South Parry. The 
union contended that Mimico-assigned crews 
could therefore not be used in unassigned 
service from Capreol, nor Capreol-assigned 
crews from Mimico, because the assigned 
crews were operating in the recognized 
subdivisions of the unassigned crews. 

There is no provision in the current agree- 
ment for establishing assignments for crews 
in freight service to operate beyond the 
recognized freight section or subdivision of 
any particular terminal, the Brotherhood 
contended. 

The company in its contention stated that 
the article quoted by the union which pro- 
vided for the setting up of runs of assigned 
crews imposed no restriction as to the num- 
ber of subdivisions over which the crews 
could operate. 

Under this article a freight assignment 
had been set up in October 1958 to operate 
between Mimico and Capreol, via the Bala 
and Sudbury subdivisions. All this territory 
was in the same seniority district. Since this 
pool of runs had been set up, the company 
said, there had been only two complaints. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Manitoba court finds Labour Relations Board not empowered fo order vote on 
decertification. Saskatchewan court rules on nature of membership of Labour 


Relations Board. Ontario court 


In Manitoba, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
found that the Manitoba Labour Relations 
Act does not empower the Labour Relations 
Board to order a representation vote on 
application for decertification of a bargain- 
ing agent. 

In Saskatchewan, the Court of Appeal 
ruled that members of the Labour Relations 
Board, once they are appointed, cease to 
represent the particular segments of the 
community from which they were appointed 
and become members of the Board as a 
whole, a body with quasi judicial and 
administrative functions, and that the Board 
may accordingly function in the absence of 
one member, so long as a quorum is 
present. 

In Ontario, the High Court, dismissing an 
application to quash a Labour Relations 
Board’s order, ruled that in certiorari pro- 
ceedings the Court cannot review the deci- 
sion of the Board on the basis of the 
Board’s evaluation of the credibility of 
evidence. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 


. «+ denies jurisdiction of Labour Relations Board 
to conduct representation vote on decertification 


On August 3, 1960, Mr. Justice Bastin 
of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
quashed an order of the Manitoba Labour 
Relations ‘Board to hold a representation 
vote on a decertification application and 
ruled that, in dealing with the revocation 
of the certificate of a bargaining agent, 
the Board has no jurisdiction under the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Act to take a 
vote. 

If it had the power to take a vote, the 
Board should have confined the vote to the 
striking employees with the exclusion of 
those workers who were hired to replace 
those on strike. Further, the Court ruled 
that under Section 2 (2) of the Act, striking 
workmen are “employees” within the mean- 


upholds an order of Labour Pelations Board 


ing of the Act in spite of their dismissal by 
their employer after the strike for the 
reason that they had not reported for work. 


The circumstances of the dispute, as 
related by Mr. Justice Bastin, were as 
follows. 


On July 5, 1944, the Manitoba Wartime 
Labour Relations Board certified Local 255 
of the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America as bargaining agent for all the 
plant employees of Brandon Packers Lim- 
ited except foremen. On February 29, 1960, 
after complying with the requirements of 
the Manitoba Labour Relations Act, the 
company’s employees went on strike. The 
company gave notice to the striking em- 
ployees that they should return to work and 
in default of their doing so it gave them 
notice of dismissal. 


The company then applied to the Mani- 
toba Labour Board to decertify Local 255 
as the bargaining agent of the designated 
unit appropriate for collective bargaining. 
After a hearing, the Board made an order 
dated June 21, 1960, directing the taking 
of a vote of those employed in the plant 
for wages on that date. Apparently, the 
Board’s order was based on the assumption 
that the striking workmen were no longer 
employees and were therefore no longer 
members of the unit appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining established in 1944. 


On June 24, 1960, the Board issued a 
further order suspending its direction for a 
vote pending an opinion from the Attorney- 
General whether, in the light of Section 
2(2) of the Act, persons who withdraw 
their services in the course of a legal strike, 
and who are thereupon served by the em- 
ployer with notices of dismissal for the 
reason that they have not reported for work, 
are employees entitled to vote upon a repre- 
sentation vote ordered in the course of 
an application for decertification of the 
certified bargaining agent which called the 


This section, prepared by the Legislative Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial le 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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gislatures, regulations under these laws, and 
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strike. Apparently, the opinion of the 
Attorney-General was that Section 2 (2) of 
the Labour Relations Act made the striking 
workmen employees within the meaning of 
the Act in spite of the action of the em- 
ployer in dismissing them. 

Mr. Justice Bastin agreed with this 
opinion. He stressed that both strikes and 
lockouts are lawful weapons in industrial 
disputes as part of the process of arriving 
at collective agreements and it was not in 
the contemplation of the Legislature that 
an employer could make a lawful strike a 
ground for depriving an employee of rights 
which he otherwise was entitled to. The 
words in the subsection, “within the meaning 
of this Act,” indicate an intention to create 
a category of striking employee distinct 
from an employee working for wages and 
it is not within the power of the employer 
to defeat this intention. 


On July 7, 1960, the Board, in the light 
of the Attorney General’s opinion, ordered: 
(a) That a representation vote be taken to 
determine whether or not the affected 
employees desire to continue to be repre- 
sented by Local 255; 
(b) that those affected and eligible to vote 
shall be 
(1) those who were employed at the 
plant for wages on June 21, 1960, 
except foremen, and within the unit 
certified, and 

(2) those who were on the payroll of 
the employer at the pay day immed- 
iately prior to February 29, 1960 
(the date of the beginning of the 
strike), except foremen, within the 
unit certified and who had not since 
then effectively removed themselves 
from the then bargaining unit; 

(c) that the two groups should cast their 
ballots in separate ballot boxes and no 
eligible voter could be included in the 
voters’ lists of both groups. 


Following the Board’s order of July ay 
1960, the company applied to the Court 
for an order of prohibition to prohibit the 
Board from holding a representative vote. 
At the same time the striking employees 
sought an order of certiorari to quash the 
order of July 7, 1960. 


In Mr. Justice Bastin’s view, the Manitoba 
Labour Board, in dealing with the applica- 
tion for decertification, erred not only as 
to the effect to be given to Section 2 (2) of 
the Act, but also as to the meaning of the 
word “unit” as used in the expression 
“unit appropriate for collective bargaining.” 
Section 2 (3) defines “unit” as a group of 
employees, and the various sections which 
refer to a “unit appropriate for collective 
bargaining”, indicate that the power to 
designate such a unit rests with the Board. 
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There is nothing, Mr. Justice Bastin 
added, in the Act establishing the principle 
that “once a unit, always a unit,” or that 
the composition of the unit cannot be 
changed, or that its composition must be 
related to designated categories of em- 
ployees. It is for the Board to decide what 
group of employees at any given moment 
is a unit appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining. The words “appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining” embody the idea of a 
group of employees having common eco- 
nomic interests so that it is just and equit- 
able that they should be represented by one 
bargaining agent. 

Prior to the strike, Local 255 represented 
the majority of the employees in the unit 
which had been designated as a unit appro- 
priate for collective bargaining. A strike, 
being a means to induce the employer to 
agree to employees’ demands, if successful, 
must lead to further collective bargaining. 
It would appear, Mr. Justice Bastin added, 
to be consistent with the purpose of the 
Act that there should be continuity of 
representation during the negotiations fol- 
lowing the calling of a strike. From the 
standpoint of their economic interests, the 
striking employees remain a group quite 
distinct from the workmen hired to replace 
them. In his opinion, the Board has a duty 
to recognize this fact by treating the strikers 
as a unit appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining. The Board would therefore con- 
sider revoking the certification of the 
bargaining agent of the strikers only if it 
formed the opinion that it no longer repre- 
sented a majority of the striking employees. 
In forming this opinion, it would not be 
influenced by the views of workmen who 
had been hired to replace the strikers. If it 
had the power to take a vote, the Board 
should have confined the vote to the striking 
employees. 


Although the Board proceeded, in Mr. 
Justice Bastin’s opinion, upon a wrong 
principle in dealing with the application for 
decertification, he thought it was not neces- 
sary for him to decide whether the Board’s 
action amounted to excess of authority 
which would justify quashing the order of 
July 7, 1960. He decided to quash the 
order on the ground that, in dealing with 
the revocation of the certificate of a bargain- 
ing agent, the Board has been given no 
power to take a vote. 

Counsel for the Board, relying on Reg. 
v. Labour Relations Board; Ex parte Lawson 
Motors Ltd. (L.G. 1954, p. 676), argued 
that the taking of a vote was merely a 
means of obtaining information and that 
the Board has a wide discretion as to how 
to obtain information. Mr. Justice Bastin 
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was of the opinion that the Board had not 
been given, in express terms, any power 
to take a vote in deciding whether it should 
revoke the certificate of a bargaining agent. 
The only mention of the taking of a vote 
is in Section 9, which deals with the certifi- 
cation of a bargaining agent. 

The reference in Section 9 to the hold- 
ing of a vote, in Mr. Justice Bastin’s 
opinion, is for the specified purpose of 
dealing with an application for certification 
and cannot be construed as giving the 
Board the right to take a vote whenever 
it finds it convenient. Although the Court 
should not put too narrow a construction 
on the words of the Act, on the other hand 
it is not justified in assuming that the Legis- 
lature intended to imply powers in the 
Board which it could have expressed in 
clear terms. 


Mr. Justice Bastin referred to the deci- 
sion of the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal 
in Re Trade Union Act; Simpson-Sears Ltd. 
v. Department Store Organizing Committee, 
Local 1004 (L.G. 1957, p. 68), where the 
Court held that prerequisite to the power 
of the Board to direct a vote was for the 
Board to determine that the voters belonged 
to an appropriate bargaining unit, and as 
the Board had not done this, there was no 
jurisdiction to take the order directing a 
vote. In this connection, Mr. Justice Gordon 
sald: 

... The only power of the Board to direct a 
vote is contained in Section 6 of the Trade 
Union Act, RSS 1953, ch. 259, and I am per- 
fectly certain that under this Section no vote 
can be directed until an appropriate unit of 
employees has been determined under Section 
5 (2) of the Act. With every deference to the 
argument of ‘Mr. Carter that such vote could 
be directed for the information of the Board, 
I do not think that the Board can direct a 
vote under Section 6 to get any information 
which it should get under Section 15 of the 
Act, which gives the Board and its agents 
the power of a commissioner under the Public 
Inquiries. “Act, (RoS.ot0l 955. Cl. 

Mr. Justice Bastin agreed with the reason- 
ing of Mr. Justice Gordon and quashed 
the board’s order of July 7, 1960. Re Bran- 
don Packers Limited (1960), 33 WWR. Part 
Be Tee: 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


.- rule that members of Labour Relations Board, 
once cppointed, cease to represent special group 


On November 8, 1960, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal dismissed an application 
on behalf of the British American Oil 
Company Limited for a writ of prohibition 
preventing the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board from proceeding with the 
examination of an application that was 
pending before the Board. The reason for 
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the company’s application was that one 
member of the Board representing the 
general public was not available. The full 
Board heard part of the application and 
then adjourned; when the hearing was 
resumed, a member of the Board, originally 
appointed as a representative of the general 
public, was absent. 


Mr. Justice Gordon, in rendering the judg- 
ment of the Court, recalled that under 
Section 4 of the Saskatchewan Trade Union 
Act, the Board must consist of seven mem- 
bers, a chairman, and two representatives 
of organized employees, two representatives 
of organized employers, and, if the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council deems it desir- 
able, two members of the general public. 
In fact, two members of the Board have 
been appointed representatives of organized 
employees, two of employers, and two repre- 
sentatives of the general public. 

The company claimed that the Legisla- 
ture had so constituted the Board that if 
the representation on the hearing of an 
application before the Board was out of 
balance, the Board would have no jurisdic- 
tion. The Court was of the opinion that 
Section 4 of the Act does not support such 
a contention. It is true that the Legisla- 
ture has directed that the Board is to be 
formed of certain representatives, but once 
appointed, they become the Labour Rela- 
tions Board with quasi judicial and very 
important administrative duties, which re- 
quire the exercise of the utmost good faith 
on the part of all members of the Board. 
Further, once appointed, they become mem- 
bers of the Board as a whole and are not 
supposed to advocate the cause of the 
faction they represented when appointed. 


Section 4 (2) provides that a majority 
of the members of the Board shall con- 
stitute a quorum; Section 4 (3) provides 
that “a decision of the majority of the 
members of the Board present and con- 
stituting a quorum shall be the decision of 
the Board.” 


According to Mr. Justice Gordon, this 
means that if the Board, as it was first 
constituted when hearing a case, should be 
reduced through the absence of a member 
for any cause, a majority of the members 
of the Board present, constituting a quorum, 
could give the decision of the Board. 


In conclusion, the Court held that the 
Board constituted for the purposes of the 
application pending before the Board, in 
spite of the absence of one member, could 
proceed to exercise all the powers given to 
the Board under the Act, providing that 
there was a quorum present. 


The company’s application for the writ 
of prohibition was refused. 
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In Re British American Oil Company 
Limited, and the Saskatchewan Labour 
Relations Board, and Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union, Local 
16-595, the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal, 
November 8, 1960, unreported. 


Ontario High Court... 


. rules court in certiorari proceedings cannot 
review Board decision made on basis of credibility 


On July 11, 1960, Mr. Justice Stewart of 
the Ontario High Court refused to quash 
an order of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board dismissing an application for a declar- 
ation terminating bargaining rights of a 
certified trade union, and held that, in 
certiorari proceedings, the court cannot 
review or correct the Board’s ruling based 
on credibility, although, in the opinion of 
the Court, the Board’s approach to credibil- 
ity of evidence was wrong. 

On September 13, 1954, Local 448 of 
the Retail, Wholesale, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union was certified by the 
Labour Relations Board as a_ bargaining 
agent of the employees of the Empire House 
hotel in London. Out of the approximately 
15 hotel employees, about 12 in the bargain- 
ing unit were represented by the union. 

On February 13, 1958, an application was 
filed with the Board for a declaration ter- 
minating bargaining rights of Local 448. 
Attached to the application was a petition 
signed by ten employees who stated that 
they no longer wished to be represented 
by the union. One of the signatures was 
that of Kenneth Eaton. 

On March 3, 1958, the application for 
decertification was heard by the Board 
according to Section 41 (3) of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, which reads as 
follows 

Upon an application under subsection 1 or 2, 
the Board shall ascertain whether a majority 
of the employees in the bargaining unit have 
signified in writing that they no longer wish 
to be represented by the trade union and, if 
a majority so signify, the Board shall, unless 
the trade union concerned informs the Board 
that it does not desire to continue to represent 
the employees in the bargaining unit, by a 
representation vote, satisfy itself that a majority 
of the employees desire that the right of the 
trade union to bargain on their behalf be 
terminated. 

Prior to the hearing, the Board informed 
the applicants that the union claimed that 
there was an irregularity in respect of the 
signature of Kenneth Eaton on the petition 
supporting the application, and that the 
Board intended to conduct an inquiry at 
the hearing into the validity of Eaton’s 
signature. 

Counsel for the applicants, in an affidavit 
presented to the Court, claimed that at the 
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hearing Sims and Eaton gave evidence to 
the effect that Sims had telephoned Eaton 
soliciting his signature but Eaton was then 
ill and authorized Sims to ascribe his 
(Eaton’s) signature to the petition. 


The Chairman of the Board, in his affi- 
davit to the court, stated that his notes 
regarding the evidence given by Eaton at 
the hearing did not show any mention that 
Eaton was ill at the time when Sims was 
seeking signatures to the decertification 
petition. The Chairman’s affidavit suggested 
that Eaton, Sims, and counsel for the appli- 
cants were inaccurate in their version as 
to what occurred at the Board’s hearing 
of March 3, 1958. 


On February 10, 1959, the Board dis- 
missed the application for decertification on 
the grounds that the document filed by the 
applicants in support of the application for 
decertification bore the purported signature 
of one employee who did not sign the 
document. As the applicants failed to dis- 
close that fact to the Board until after it 
had been brought to the Board’s attention 
by the union, the Board could nt place 
any reliance on any of the evidence sub- 
mitted by the applicants, and the application 
for decertification had to be dismissed. 


Mr. Justice Stewart, commenting on the 
Board’s decision, said that he was provided 
with affidavits from all the signatories to 
the petition (with the exception of one 
person), all of whom stated that they had 
signed the petition. The Board held the 
investigation as to alleged fraud regarding 
one signature and a satisfactory explanation 
was given at a proper and reasonable time. 
Further, in Mr. Justice Stewart’s opinion, 
the petition containing nine out of eleven 
or twelve signatures, the validity of which 
was not denied, was properly presented to 
the Board. Nevertheless, the Board saw fit 
to dispose of the matter on the grounds of 
credibility, implying that at least five other 
signatures besides Eaton’s were forged. In 
Mr. Justice Stewart’s view, this suggestion 
seemed obvious, for had the Board accepted 
the validity of all the signatories with the 
exception of that of Eaton, it would have 
been bound to order a representation vote 
under Section 41 (3) of the Act. 


Mr. Justice Stewart thought that the 
Board’s approach to the question of credibil- 
ity in the case was utterly wrong, but he 
felt that he could not remedy the situation 
since, in certiorari proceedings, he could 
not review or correct a finding made n the 
basis of credibility. Accordingly, the appli- 
cation to quash the Board’s order was dis- 
missed. Chowen and Sims v. Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, (1960), 24 D.L.R. (2d), 
Part 9, p. 656. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 
Alberta, Saskatchewan adopt latest edition of C.S.A. Safety Code for Elevators 


In Alberta, the second edition of the 
C.S.A. Safety Code for Elevators, Dumb- 
waiters and Escalators (B44-60) has been 
adopted as regulations under the Factories 
Act, with the addition of a new section 
relating to layout drawings and authority 
for enforcement. The regulations under the 
Electrical Protection Act relating to elec- 
trical installations and equipment in oilfields 
were amended. 


In Saskatchewan, revised regulations under 
the Passenger and Freight Elevator Act also 
adopted the new code. 


Alberta Electrical Protection Act 


Alberta has issued Reg. 343/60 under the 
Electrical Protection Act, further amending 
Reg. 414/59 (L.G., Mar. 1960, p. 282). 
Gazetted November 15, the amendment 
makes a number of changes in the rules 
relating to electrical installations and equip- 
ment in oilfields. 


Alberta Factories Act 


Alberta has issued Reg. 261/60 adopting 
as regulations under the Factories Act the 
Canadian Standards Association B44-1960 
Safety Code for Elevators, Dumbwaiters 
and Escalators( Second Edition). The new 
regulation, gazetted August 31, came into 
force on January 1, 1961, rescinding Reg. 
429/57. 


Reg. 262/60, amending Reg. 261/60, was 
also gazetted August 31. It adds two sections 
to provisions set out in the Code. These 
sections relate to layout drawings and speci- 
fications and authority for enforcement. The 
effective date was January 1, 1960. 


Another order, Reg. 263/60, gazetted 
August 31, provides regulations governing 
periodic inspections and tests of passenger 
and freight elevators, escalators and dumb- 
waiters. The regulations came into force on 
January 1, 1961, and apply to all existing 
passenger and freight elevators, escalators 
and dumbwaiters and all new passenger and 
freight elevators, escalators and dumb- 
waiters after being placed in service. 


The new provisions require that each 
installation be inspected annually by the 
Department of Labour. If an inspector notes 
conditions that contravene the Code or good 
operating practice, he must bring them to 
the attention of the owner, who must take 
whatever remedial action is ordered. Where 
an immediate hazard to persons exists, the 
inspector may order the installation out of 
service. 
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An inspector is empowered to require an 
owner to carry out tests designed to ensure 
the safe operation of an installation. Where 
an installation is placed out of service for 
a definite period, periodic inspection and 
tests may be discontinued, but it must be 
inspected before it can be operated again. 


Saskatchewan Passenger and Freight Elevator Act 


New regulations have been issued under 
the Saskatchewan ‘Passenger and Freight 
Elevator Act. Approved by O.C. 1798/60, 
gazetted November 10, they rescind O.C. 
2191/49 (L.G. 1950, p. 227), as amended 
by O.C. 1634/50. 


The requirements of the new regulations 
are mainly the same as before, but new 
provisions have been introduced in respect 
to the application of the Canadian Standards 
Association Safety Code for Elevators, 
Dumbwaiters and Escalators; safety tests 
and operators’ licences. 


The regulations formerly specified that 
the C.S.A. Elevator Code was to be com- 
plied with “where required” by the regula- 
tions. The new regulations provide that 
the Code “shall be complied with as require- 
ments under section 18 of the Act.” 


The following additional elevating devices 
are now excluded from the regulations: 
portable tiering or piling machines used to 
move material to and from storage and 
located and operating entirely within one 
storey; equipment for feeding or positioning 
materials at machine tools, printing presses, 
furnaces, etc.; hoists for raising or lowering 
materials and which are provided with 
unguided hoods, slings, and similar means 
for attachment to the materials; lubrication 
hoists or similar mechanisms; wharf ramps; 
amusement devices; stage and orchestra 
lifts; lift bridges; railroad car lifts or 
dumpers; and devices having a travel of less 
than one storey, but not exceeding five 
feet and used only for the transfer of 
material or equipment. The Code does not 
apply to any of these devices. 

A new provision requires that if an 
inspection of an installation indicates that 
safety tests are necessary, the owner must 
be requested to have the car or counter- 
weight, or both, tested by a person licensed 
under the Act other than an operator. The 
owner must submit a report to the Depart- 
ment of Labour on completion of the test. 
The installation may be sealed by the 
Department if tests are not performed. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for unemployment insurance during October up 27 per 
cent from previous month and 18 per cent from October 1959, statistics* show 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on October 31 numbered 330,200, 
an increase of 18 per cent over the total of 
279,500 on September 30, and 32 per cent 
higher than the figure of 250,600 on October 
Ble 1959: 

The number of male claimants was 40 
per cent greater than at the same time last 
year; the number of female claimants 16 
per cent greater. 

The number of persons on claim for 13 
weeks or more at October 31 was 42 per 
cent higher than at the same time last year. 
About one in five of the 230,000 male 
claimants had been on claim for this length 
of time; among females, the proportion was 
one in three. Females comprised 41 per 
cent of the longer term claimants but 
amounted to only 30 per cent of all 
claimants. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during October numbered 178,200, which 
was 27 per cent more than the September 
total of 149,300 and 18 per cent above 
the total of 151,200 in October 1959. Com- 
pared with the previous year’s figure, re- 
newal claims were 35 per cent higher, but 
initial claims increased by only 8 per cent. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 225,900 for Octo- 
ber, 222,700 for September, and 159,800 
for October 1959. 

Benefit payments totalled $20,700,000 in 
October, $21,200,000 in September, and 
$13,800,000 in October 1959. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$22.86 in October, $22.65 in September 
and $20.51 in October last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
October showed that insurance books or 





* See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+ A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in progress. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 


weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 





contribution cards had been issued to 
4,822,055 employees who had made contri- 
butions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1960. 

At October 31 employers registered num- 
bered 332,149, an increase of 373 since 
September 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October 5,548 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 1,630 were spot checks of 
postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 120 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,798 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 217 cases, 
44 against employers and 173 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 3,704.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in October totalled 
$30,246,976.09 compared with $27,335,- 
026.34 in September and $23,357,196.24 in 
October 1959. Benefits paid in October 
totalled $20,650,922.40 compared with $21,- 
186,259.61 in September and $13,761,554.32 
in October 1959. 

The balance in the Fund on October 31 
was $329,072,495.46; on September 30 it 
was $319,476,441.77 and on October 31, 
1959, it was $464,834,421.33. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1781, September 29, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, single, 37 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on December 23, 
1959, and stated that she had worked in 
Vancouver, B.C., as a switchboard operator 
for a wholesale electric supply company 
from April 15, 1952, to December 8, 1959, 
when “TI left voluntarily. I am required to 
look after my mother who is ill. (Unem- 
ployed since 8 December). I cannot take 
any work at present during her illness.” Her 
rate of pay was $52.50 a week. The em- 
ployer reported: “Leave of absence for 
urgent family reasons.” 


On December 24, 1959, the local office 
wrote to the claimant asking whether there 
was anyone else who could have cared for 
her mother during her illness and whether 
she had asked for a leave of absence before 
terminating her employment. The claimant 
replied on December 29, 1959: “On giving 
my employer my notice, he suggested a 
leave of absence. I am enclosing a letter 
from the doctor who is attending my 
mother.” 

The medical certificate referred to, which 
is dated December 29, 1959, reads: 

...I first saw this 71-year old woman in 
January of 1957 because of the complications 
of arteriosclerotic heart disease, including con- 
gestive failure, a rapid atrial fibrillation, and 
more recently, cerebral vascular accidents. On 
her most recent admission to hospital in Sep- 
tember of 1959, a diagnosis of diabetes mellitus 
was also established. She has been dscharged 
to continued care at home, but is really not 
capable of looking after herself or the home 
properly. Her daughter has kindly consented 
to act as nurse, and this letter is to confirm 
the fact that a nurse is required. 


On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer notified the claimant by letter 
on January 4, 1960 that she was disqualified 
from receipt of benefit (a) from December 
20, 1959 to January 16, 1960 inclusive 
because, in his opinion, she had voluntarily 
left her employment without just cause and 
(b) from December 20, 1959, also, on the 
ground that because of her domestic cir- 
cumstances, she was not available for work 
(sections 60(1) and 54 (2) (a) of the 
Act). 

On March 15, 1960, the claimant made 
the following statement: “I have no idea 
when I will be able to return to work as 
my mother is still recovering from a stroke 
and I am needed at home.” 
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The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees and in her submission, dated March 
23, 1960, she stated, among other things: 

In December I took a leave of absence to 
help my father care for my very sick mother 
who could not be left alone at that time... 

After four weeks of reporting and standing 
for some time in various queues, I finally 
received $19 each week, commencing February 
2nd. On March 18, I received a notice of 
overpayment, telling me I was disqualified and 
should never have received the money and 
would need to pay all back which I have 
received. I have worked 18 years and paid 
regularly into Unemployment Insurance and 
never have asked for a penny and now this... 

My parents are old age pensioners and I 
have earned nothing since leaving my employ- 
ment on December 8th... 


The insurance officer commented that the 
local office omitted to post the indefinite 
disqualification to the claimant’s unemploy- 
ment register and payment of benefit was 
made from January 24, 1960 to March 12, 
1960, when the omission was discovered. 

The claimant did not attend the hearing 
of her case before a board of referees in 
Vancouver on April 26, 1960, nor was she 
represented there. The board, by a majority 
decision, dismissed the appeal and main- 
tained both the disqualifications that had 
been imposed by the insurance officer. The 
majority members held, in effect, that the 
claimant’s reason for voluntarily leaving her 
employment on December 8, 1959 was a 
personal one and, regardless of how good 
that reason was, it could not be recognized 
as just cause within the meaning of the 
Act. 

As to the question of the claimant’s non- 
availability for work, the majority members 
held: 


...-Claimant should be well-aware that to 
be eligible for benefit under the Act she must 
be (a) unemployed (b) capable of and available 
for work. The claimant has fulfilled the first 
condition but on the second condition she has 
not, and her own _ statement substantiates 
tis’. ws 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
and stated: 


After paying Unemployment Insurance for 
18 years without ever drawing any, I should 
be entitled to some. If I had been dishonest 
(as many are) and said that I was available 
for work, turning it down, as unsuitable when- 
ever Offered, everything would have been all 
right. Furthermore, as the dissenting voice on 
the Board stated, the fact is that I was paid 
benefit ($133) and it is not reasonable to expect 
that I would be paid if I was not entitled to it. 
I gave the true facts about my reason for 
unemployment at all times. 

Also, after being unemployed for practically 
four months and being of assistance to my 
parents, I am not in a position to be able 
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to repay the above amount nor is it fair that 
I should be asked to do so... 

The appeal was not filed within the 
required period of time stipulated by section 
75 of the Act, but the Umpire allowed it to 
proceed. 


Considerations and Conclusions: By the 
claimant’s own admission, she was not avail- 
able for work on the date she filed her 
claim for benefit nor thereafter because she 
was required to care for her mother, who 
was ill. 

No matter how praiseworthy her devotion 
to her mother may have been and regardless 
of how necessary her presence was required 
at home for the care of her mother, it can- 
not alter the fact that she was not in the 
labour market during the period in question. 
Consequently, as she was not available for 
work within the meaning of section 54 (2) 
(a) of the Act, she was rightly disqualified 
by the insurance officer under that section 
and I so decide. 

As to the disqualification imposed on 
the claimant for having voluntarily left her 
employment, the record shows that she 
was granted leave of absence. Consequently, 
she did not completely separate from her 
employment and she cannot be said to 
have “left” such employment within the 
meaning of that word in section 60 (1) of 
the Act. Therefore, as I consider that the 
disqualification imposed under that section 
was not justified, it must be removed and 
I so decide. 

But for this modification, the claimant’s 
appeal is dismissed. 

The unfortunate omission of the local 
office employee to post the disqualification 
for non-availability to the claimant’s unem- 
ployment register and the overpayment that 
resulted can have no bearing on the merits 
of the present case as the claimant, in fact, 
was not available for work. On the other 
hand, the question of the repayment of 
the benefit which was, apparently, received 
by her in good faith is a matter which can 
be dealt with only by the Commission under 
Regulations 174 and 175.* 


Decision CUB-1785, October 6, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, single, 21 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on September 14, 
1959 and registered for employment as an 
auto mechanic. He stated in the application 
that he had worked as an auto mechanic for 
a Vancouver garage from September 1957 
to August 29, 1959, when he became 


*Regulation 174 deals with the ratification of 
benefit wrongly paid, and Regulation 175 provides 
for the write-off of benefit wrongly paid under cer- 
tain circumstances, which are listed in the Regula- 
tion. 
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separated from the said employment for 
the following reason: “Laid off. Change of 
ownership, unemployed since, available for 
work and capable of work.” His salary at 
the time of his separation from employment 
was $56 a week. 


In the Confirmation of Separation (Form 
UIC 479) the employer (the claimant’s 
father) reported on September 17, 1959, as 
follows: 


When I sold by business...I had to lay off 
Stan. The new owners had their own man 
and couldn’t put him on payroll. Until such 
time as I get another business rolling I have 
no need for any employees. 


The claim was allowed effective Septem- 
ber 13,1959: 

On February 11, 1960, at the request of 
the local office of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, an enforcement officer of 
the Commission interviewed the claimant 
and obtained the following statement from 
him: 

...1 was formerly employed by my father... 
up to 29 Aug. 59. At that time he sold the 
station but he retained the back portion and 
has now opened up a body shop... Now that 
I am unemployed I spend all my time at these 
premises. I help out around the shop, look 
after the books and am general handyman. For 
this I receive no remuneration. The only thing, 
I do not have to pay room and board at home 
so long as I help out at the shop. When I was 
employed I paid $10.00 per week for room and 
board. I am in no way associated with the 
business except as stated above. I am available 
for work at any time and would accept employ- 
ment if it was offered to me in my registered 
occupation. I never realized that possibly I 
should have informed the office where I was 
spending my time but I am available for work 
at any time and could be contacted immediately 
if required. 


On March 17, 1960, the claimant’s father, 
owner and manager of the shop, wrote to 
the local office as follows: 


In answer to your questions in your letter 
dated Mar. 16/60, I would say that Stan arrives 
at the shop between 8 a.m. & 10 a.m. and leaves 
around 5 p.m. He spends six days a week at the 
shop except when he’s out looking for a job. 

If my son would have found employment 
elsewhere, it would not have been necessary 
for me to hire someone else to replace him. 
However, the shop is beginning to get on its 
feet and I am anticipating putting Stan on 
payroll at the end of March. 

In answer to question 3, the value of the 
room and board Stan would be required to pay 
is $10.00 per week. Stan will not be living 
at home after March 19th; he is getting married 
and will move to an apartment. 

The following is an extract from the 
report of the formal investigation dated 
April 12, 1960: 

Claimant stated that since he became unem- 
ployed in September 1959 he has spent prac- 
tically all his time at the shop doing odd jobs 
and looking after the books. When I called on 
11 February claimant was in the body shop 
working on a car. He states that he has been 
unemployed and available for work at all 
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times. His only consideration for his efforts 
is that he does not have to pay board, which 
would amount to approximately $10.00 per 
week. 

The insurance officer notified the claim- 
ant on April 19, 1960 that he was dis- 
qualified from receipt of benefit retroactively 
to September 13, 1959, because, in his 
opinion, the claimant had failed to prove 


that he was unemployed as required by - 


sections 54 (1) of the Act and 154 (1) of 
the Unemployment Insurance Regulations. 
The insurance officer’s decision was based 
on the ground “that the claimant was per- 
forming services which are usually remuner- 
ated, was in control of his working hours, 
which constituted a full working week for 
that employment and therefore could not be 
considered employment to a minor extent”. 


On behalf of the claimant his lawyer 
appealed to a board of referees on May 
19, 1960; he stated: 

This is to advise you that this office has 
been retained by [the claimant] with regard to 
your recent notification to [him] stating he 
owed an overpayment to the Commission in 
the sum of $521.00. 

This is to point out that it appears to the 
writer that such is not the case. During the 
time in question [the claimant] was definitely 
not employed in a gainful occupation wherein 
he was receiving over the sum of $10.00 per 
week. [The claimant], during the time that he 
drew unemployment insurance benefits, was 
unemployed and seeking employment from 
various places. [The claimant] has further 
advised that some of the employers that he 
inquired of were Auto Marine Electric, Mar- 
shall Pontiac Buick, Auto Electric Service, 
Taylor Pearson and Carson (Marpole Branch) 
amongst others and that at the time stated 
none of these places and others had any 
employment that [the claimant] could take. 

Further, the Unemployment Commission was 
unable to advise him of any place where [he] 
would be able to obtain a job. Therefore, rather 
than being idle from day to day and rather 
only as to occupy himself [he] assisted his 
father... For his services [the claimant] re- 
ceived no compensation other than the fact 
that he received at his home free board and 
room and it was considered between himself 
and his father that this would be approximately 
a payment of $10.00 per week. 

[The claimant] has further stated in an affi- 
davit taken at your office on the 11th February, 
1960 that he was willing to accept any em- 
ployment that was reasonably suitable that the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission would be 
able to advise him of. 

Under these circumstances it would then 
appear that [the claimant] does not appear to 
have violated the Act for surely it is not the 
intention of he Act to enforce idleness upon 
people who are simply waiting for work. [The 
claimant] felt under the circumstances that he 
could at least be useful to his family if he was 
incapable of earning his own living at that 
time. Further, it is suggested that [his] father 
can be contacted in this regard by the Com- 
mission and [his] father will be only too willing 
to open his books to the Commission to prove 
that he paid his son no wages for the services 
his son rendered. 
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In conclusion then, the writer would like 
to point out that perhaps the Commission 
in this instance should inquire further into 
the facts of this situation as they exist before 
any decision is made as there certainly seems 
to be evidence of [the claimant’s] good faith 
and of [his] total unemployment during this 
period except as aforementioned... 

Included in the submissions is the follow- 
ing letter dated June 8, 1960, addressed to 
the claimant by Gilley, Hunt and Wilson 
Limited, Vancouver: 

Regarding your query as to application for 
employment in our own shop, or in any Auto 
Body Shops which are customers of our firm, 
we wish to advise that you approached us 
about the middle of September last (1959), 
and that we were unfortunately unable to assist 
you in any way either directly or through 
Shops that might have placed a query with us 
concerning Body Men or Painters. 

The board of referees which heard the 
case in Vancouver on June 10, 1960, by a 
unanimous decision, dismissed the appeal 
and maintained the disqualification that had 
been imposed by the insurance officer. The 
board’s decision reads: 

The claimant appeared along with members 
of his family and an accountant. In addition, 
the claimant was represented by Mr. N. M. 
Goldman, Barrister and Solicitor, who very 
eloquently and ably presented the claimant’s 
side of the appeal. 

During the very lengthy hearing the Board 
accepted as facts the following: That the 
claimant genuinely tried to find work and made 
considerable attempt in this direction. Also, it 
was established that by working with his 
father he had a good base of operations from 
which to look for work. Also, no money was 
received by the claimant during the period 13 
September to 11 February 1960. (In this regard 
it was admitted that the claimant was living 
at home but paid no board, although formerly 
be had paid board in the amount of $10 a 
week). Also, that the claimant was at all times 
available for work not only daily but hourly. 
It was also established that if the claimant 
had not been working for his father, his father 
would not have employed anybody else and 
paid a remuneration for the work. The Board 
has accepted all these facts but cannot get 
away or rather depart from the principles laid 
down by the Umpire in many decisions cover- 
ing such cases. We will quote, in brief, a few. 
CUB 793—-“That the claimant who took an 

active part in the operation of a 
boys’ clothing store, allegedly owned 
by his wife and brother, had not 
proved that he was unemployed 
within the meaning of the Act inas- 
much as he worked during normal 
working hours and therefore fol- 
lowed an occupation for which it is 
customary to receive remuneration.” 
CUB 758—1—‘“That the apparent lack of 
remuneration in the case of a 
claimant who follows an occupa- 
tion which is ordinarily remun- 
erated does not necessarily lead 
to the conclusion that he is 
unemployed within the meaning 
of the Act. 
2—“That the fact of being available 
for work is not conclusive evid- 
ence of unemployment.” 
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Other decisions quoted in the submission, 
namely CUB 1592, CUB 1515, CUB 1404, CUB 
1146 all uphold the same principle. 

The solicitor for the claimant did quote 
several Umpire’s decisions on which he based 
his appeal—that the claimant was actually per- 
forming a work of benevolence to the family, 
amongst which was one decision, CUB 442. 

However, the board in weighing the evidence 
and arguments have concluded that the weight 
of the argument in the first mentioned Umpire’s 
decision far outweigh the argument regarding 
the benevolent gesture because it feels, accord- 
ing to the evidence, that the work the claimant 
performed and time put in constituted more 
than a benevolent gesture. The appeal is 
therefore disallowed and we confirm disqualifi- 
cation, indefinitely, as from 13 September 1959 
under Section 54(1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and Unemployment Insurance 
Regulation 154 (1). 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees the claimant, through 
his lawyer, appealed to the Umpire on the 
following grounds: 


The Board of Referees having accepted the 
following facts, namely, that the Claimant 
genuinely tried to find work (CUB 1085, 
1154, 1246, 1254, 1327, 1338), that he left 
himself in a good place to find work and also 
made a considerable attempt to find work 
(CUB 756), that no money was received by 
the Claimant and that he was available for 
work, not only daily, but hourly (CUB 916), 
and that his father would have hired no one 
to replace him if he left. 

Further, it was adduced in evidence that 
the father had no control over the times or 
days the Claimant attended his premises and 
indeed he came and went as he pleased at and 
on his own time. Under the above circum- 
stances, the Claimant herein points out that 
CUB 793 should be distinguished as differing 
from this case as in that instance the Claimant 
did not prove his availability for work whereas 
as in this case that fact has been accepted. 

Further, CUB 758 states a maximum upon 
which the Claimant is not necessarily relying 
and points out that the lack of remuneration 
may not lead to the conclusion of unemploy- 
ment, that lack of remuneration plus the other 
factors having been established, namely, an 
honest and considerable attempt to find work, 
a placing of the Claimant in a position where 
he would be most likely to find work and the 
desire and availability to take work almost 
immediately can and may lead to the con- 
clusion of unemployment, which is the con- 
tention of the Claimant. 

Further, the Claimant submits that the reason- 
ing in CUB 442 should be applied. In that 
case the activities of the Claimant were judged 
“as acts of benevolence” which might be 
expected of any married man—why cannot the 
acts between father and son be judged to be 
benevolence as well? 

Further, the Claimant quotes CUB 514. 
Here again, the husband was helping his wife 
full time. The Umpire decided that the case had 
elements of “good faith” and allowed the 
“benefit of the doubt”. Can not the same be 
applied here? There seems to be ample evidence 
of good faith and honest desire to find employ- 
ment in this instance. 

In summary then, the Claimant asks for the 
“benefit of the doubt’. As previously pointed 
out, useful activity is preferable to idleness and 
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it does not seem to be the intention of the 
Act to enforce idleness upon Claimants. The 
Claimant honestly tried to find work but also 
tried to be useful to his family in his spare 
time. Surely this type of activity of the unem- 
ployed should not be condemned. 

In a memorandum dated July 26, 1960, 
for the attention of the Regional Claims 
Officer, the enforcement officed stated: 

... The premises of...are located at the 
corner of...Street and... Drive, in the City 
of Vancouver. The Body Shop is located at 
the rear of the Service Station. Either address— 
-.. Or...—could be used. This auto body 
shop was in operation during the period that 
[the father] owned the Garage portion. He 
sold the front portion of the garage and 
retained the Body Shop in the rear. The oper- 
ation of the Body Shop was, therefore, a 
continuous operation... 

Considerations and Conclusions: The rec- 
ord shows that the claimant received free 
room and board at his home on the condi- 
tion that he would “help out” in his father’s 
shop, that he would look after the books 
and act as a general handyman. In fact, he 
stated “...I do not have to pay room and 
board at home so long as I help out at 
the shop.” This, in itself, constitutes evidence 
that a contract of service existed between 
the claimant and his father. 

The record shows also that although the 
claimant had no fixed hours of work, it is 
noted that his daily time of arriving at 
the shop was between 8 a.m. and 10 a.m. 
where he remained until 5 p.m. He did this 
six days a week except when he was looking 
for other work. In view thereof, he can be 
said to have been employed in employment 


in which he was in the position of controlling 


his working hours and, therefore, his case 
must be decided in accordance with the 
provisions of subsections (1) and (2) of 
Regulation 154, that is, the claimant shall 
not be considered as unemployed during 
any period in respect of which he remained 
employed by his father unless such employ- 
ment was “so minor in extent that a person 
would not, under the circumstances, norm- 
ally follow it as a principal means of 
livelihood.” 

I find that in examining this case the 
insurance officer, the board of referees and 
the claimant have relied on the jurisprudence 
established in relation to obsolete provisions 
of the Act and the Regulations. Such a 
practice is not without danger, as can be 
seen by the importance that was unduly 
attached to the question of the claimant’s 
availability for other work. 

However, the test of availability for an 
additional full-time employment “in a par- 
ticular week’, a test which seems to have 
been the basis of the old Regulation 158 (4), 
no longer exists as a condition of an insured 

(Continued on page 72) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of Labour prepared 319 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 172 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

: (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
‘ace, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
o alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 


as follows: 


Department ~ 
CMHC 






















The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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No. of Contracts 


Aggregate Amount 


2 $ 10,488.00 
107 421,895.00 
4 111,062.60 
3 11,918.90 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of suppli ip- 
ment provide that: pplies and equip 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November 


During November the sum of $4,355.42 was collected from 10 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 184 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Lennoxville Que: Eugene Marcoux, construction of three barns, Dairy Cattle Centre, 
Experimental Farm. Outlook Sask: Piggott Construction Ltd, construction of twelve relief 
wells & drainage conduit—Stage 1, South Saskatchewan River Dam. Lethbridge Alta: 
Getkate Masonry Construction Ltd, construction of poultry house, sewage disposal system & 
foundation for residence, Animal Pathology Laboratory. Summerland B C: Colin A 
Campbell, construction of barn, Research Station. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Lindsay Scharfe, *application of built-up asphalt & gravel roof for 
Bldg 234; C J Lehman & Sons Ltd, *supply & installation of terra cotta tile & brick for 
change room of Bldg 150. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Fredericton N B: Anric Engineering Co, repairs to basement walls & landscaping 
for 32 housing units (VR 3/48). Montreal Que: Giovanni Di Filippo, *snow removal, 
Benny Farm; Bub-L-Bath Car Wash Ltd, *snow removal, Domaine des Prairies. Camp 
Borden Ont: Konvey Construction Co, construction of stage 4 extension & gymnasium 
to stage 3 school (DND 16/60). Pembroke Ont: B G Wall & Co Ltd, *renovation to 
windows & installation of storm sash (1/54). Petawawa Ont: Conniston Construction Co 
Ltd, site improvement for high school (DND 15/58). Victoria B C: Kasapi Construction 
Co Ltd, *repairs to house, 1732 Amphion St (Project 6-6A). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


St John River Agency N B: Donald Wort, additions & alterations to Woodstock Indian 
day schools. Yukon Indian Agency Y T: K Moore & Co Ltd, installation of dishwashing 
unit, Carcross IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, construction of PO bldg & services, RCAF 
Station. Halifax N S: C F Cox Ltd, re-roofing of Gladstone St Stores Bldg. Shirley Bay 
Ont: Roseboro Construction & Equipment Ltd, construction of guard house, Defence 
Research Board. Trenton Ont: Spiers Bros Ltd, construction of bulk petroleum storage & 
handling facilities, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Frazer & Rice Construction Ltd, 
extension to garage, RCAF Station. Comox B C: Gilmour Construction & Engineering Co 
Ltd, exension of concrete parking area, RCAF Station. Victoria B C: Hume & Rumble 
Ltd, renovations to electrical distribution system, Work Point Barracks. 
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Building and Maintenance 


Dartmouth N S: Northern Roofing & Metal Workers Ltd, renewal of roofing & 
flashings of hangars Nos 3 & 4 & bldg No 4, RCN Air Station, Shearwater. Barriefield Ont: 
J H McFarland Construction Co Ltd, additions & alterations to sewage system. Trenton 
Ont: H J Gascoigne Ltd, re-roofing of bldgs 21, 23, 32, 58 & hangars 1, 4 & 8, RCAF 
Station. Uplands Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, additional street lighting, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Torbay Nfld: Ozark Electrical Co Ltd, replacement of voltage regulators & inspection 
of diesel unit at Parker’s Pond installation, RCAF Station. Summerside P E I: Curran 
& Briggs Ltd, paving of various parking lots, RCAF Station; Maritime Asphalt Products, 
replacement of hardwood flooring in Officers’ Mess & laying of rubber tile in Airmen’s 
Canteen, RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S: James F Lahey Ltd, interior painting with 
fire retardent paint of Hangar “C’, HMCS Shearwater. Halifax N S: Standard Paving 
Maritime Ltd, asphalt paving of Areas B & C, HMC Dockyard; Standard Paving Maritime 
Ltd, asphalt paving of Area A near Quay Wall E, HMC Dockyard. Chatham N B: Byron H 
MacDonald, interior painting of Hangar No 4, RCAF Station. Farnham Que: Jean Paul 
Lasnier, installation of concrete slabs for Cadet Camp area. Granby Que: Fernand Fortin 
Inc, installation of steam heating system at Armoury. Valcartier Que: J O Lambert Inc, 
asbestos shingle & asphalt roofing, No 20 Works Coy, RCE Camp. Barriefield Ont: Bemac 
Protective Coatings Ltd, installation of mastic asphalt surfacing in distribution area & in 
two storage wings, RCEME School. Cornwall Ont: Riddell Bros Co Ltd, plaster repairs & 
repainting Armoury. Downsview Ont: Terrazzo, Mosaic & Tile Co Ltd, repairing & 
refinishing of terrazzo surfaces at Defence Research Medical Laboratories, 1130 Sheppard 
Ave W. Hagersville Ont: Carmichael Roofing & Insulating Co Ltd, re-roofing of hangar 
No 3, Military Camp. Niagara Falls Ont: Warren Bituminous Paving Co Ltd, construction 
of vehicle parking lot, etc, Victoria Ave Armoury. Ottawa Ont: Dibblee Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of gravel road & culverts, Leitrim Wireless Station. Fort Churchill Man: 
Trevi-Tile Co, removal of existing floor & base & replacing with terrazzo-type flooring, 
men’s mess kitchen, Bldg F16. Moose Jaw Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, removal of 
window sash & frames & replacing with new windows, Armoury. Lancaster Park Alta: 
P W Graham & Sons Ltd, installation of “Multiflex” door in north wall of Bldg No 187, 
MSE Garage, RCAF Station, Namao. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, connecting 
steam distribution lines & domestic hot water supply from bldg No 28 to bldg No 54, 
HMCS Naden. 


Department of Fisheries 
Halifax N S: Halifax Shipyards, *construction of steel patrol vessel. Vancouver B C: 
Bel-Aire Shipyard Ltd, *construction of wooden patrol vessel. 
Department of Justice 
St Vincent de Paul Que: Roger Electric Inc, installation of electrical equipment in 
Substation, St Vincent de Paul Penitentiary. 
National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Charles Duranceau Ltee, construction of main overpass, Section 2, 
Champlain Bridge; Louis Donolo Inc, construction of pile foundations, Elevator No 4. 
Three Rivers Que: Rosaire Dufresne Inc, construction of transit shed No 9. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Baker Lake N W T: Argon Welding Industries Ltd, supply & installation of fuel oil 
storage tank & distribution system. 


Department of Public Works 


Burgeo Nfld: Towne & Country Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Chester 
Ironbound N S: Continental Construction Co Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Guysborough 
N S: Campbell & Grant Construction Co Ltd, breakwater improvements. Reserve Mines 
N S: M R Chappell Ltd, construction of post office. Batiscan Que: Marautier Construction 
Inc, repairs to protection walls. Berthier-en-Bas Que: Les Entreprises Cap Diamant Ltee, 
construction of protection works. Bridgeville Que: Chandler Construction Ltd, repairs to 
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wharf & breakwater. Cedarville Que: Goudreau Construction Enrg, construction of wharf. 
Chicoutimi North Que: Georges Riverin & Fils Enr, reconstruction of stone wall. Clermont 
Que: Edgar Fournier & Gerard Neron, construction of post office. Contrecoeur Que: Gordon 
Wells, repairs to retaining wall. Havre aux Maisons, I M Que: La Cie de Construction 
Arseneau, construction of landing extension. L’Isletville Que: Paul Malenfant, construction 
of post office. Matane Que: Georges Tremblay, construction of retaining wall. Nouvelle 
Que: Ouellon Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Riviere Ouelle Que: Pohenega- 
mook Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. St Basile de Portneuf Que: Theriault & Beland Inc, 
construction of post office. Ste Claire Que: Georges Chouinard, construction of post office. 
Sept Iles Que: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of houses for UIC & NA & NR. 
Val Brillant Que: Henri Audet, construction of post office. Bala Ont: B & J Fawcett, wharf 
repairs. Burgessville Ont: Butler-Ash Ltd, construction of post office. Carp Ont: Coady 
Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Courtright Ont: Concord Homes, construc- 
tion of post office. Jackson’s Point Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, repairs to South 
wharf. McIntosh Ont: A K Penner & Sons Ltd, construction of two staff units, IRS. Ottawa 
Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, construction of oil storage tank farm bldg & 
addition, alterations & repairs to Bldgs “H” & “J”, 562 Booth St; Stanley G Brooks, 
supply & installation of fire alarm system, Royal Canadian Mint, Sussex Drive; Robert 
Strang, redecoration of certain rooms, Daly Bidg; Universal Electric, supply & installation 
of transformer & certain alterations, Central Heating Plant, Cliff St. Pendleton Ont: Dixon 
Van Lines Ltd, moving film cannisters & storage racks to Beaconsfield, Que. Port Rowan 
Ont: John L Wamsley, construction of retaining wall. South River Ont: Farquhar Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of post office. Wellington Ont: Frankford Builders Supplies, 
construction of post office. Zurich Ont: John B Erb, construction of post office. Crystal 
City Man: H J Martens, construction of post office. Wasagaming Man: Dauphin Fixtures 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Canwood Sask: E D Senum, construction 
of post office. Kelliher Sask: Holterman Construction, construction of post office. Milden 
Sask: Wolfe Construction, construction of post office. Ponteix Sask: Swift Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of post office. Prelate Sask: Wolfe Construction, construction of 
post office. Redvers Sask: F A France Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. 
Rockglen Sask: Inland Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Coronation Alta: 
Robert Holzer, construction federal bldg. Exshaw Alta: Borger Structures Ltd, construction 
of post office. Standard Alta: Borger Structures Ltd, construction of post office. Bralorne 
B C: Burdett Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Klemtu B C: Stange Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of addition to classroom & new staff residence, Indian day 
school. Penticton B C: Inland Paving Co Ltd, blacktop paving, Radio Astrophysical 
Observatory. Port Alberni B C: Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf repairs, Argyle St. 
Prince Rupert B C: Northwest Construction Ltd, construction of new floor in laundry 
room & alterations to heating system in nurses’ residence, Miller Bay Hospital. Salmo B C: 
Southwest Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Vancouver B C: Allan & Viner 
Construction Ltd, alterations to old Federal Bldg (second stage), for UIC. Yarrow B C: 
Triangle Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Burin Nfld: Grandy’s Carpenter Shop, general alterations, federal bldg. Sydney N S: 
McDonald & Robertson, installation of fire-alarm system, federal bldg. Drummondville 
Que: Benjamin Robidas, parapet wall repairs, Heriot Bldg. Lachine Que: Edgar Milet Inc, 
interior painting & plaster repairs, federal bldg. LaSarre Que: Alexandre Roberge, general 
repairs, federal bldg. Matane Que: Cie de Construction MFM Ltd, installation of lock 
boxes, post office. Quebec Que: M J Roland Seguin, interior repainting, the Citadel. 
Chapleau Ont: Charles W Collins Store Ltd, interior painting, federal bldg. London Ont: 
E R Taylor Construction Ltd, alterations to Prevost Bldg; Toten Construction Co Ltd, 
general alterations, Fisheries Research Board. O!tawa Ont: Fixit Household Services Ltd, 
roof repairs, Supreme Court Bldg; A Currie & Son, electrical repairs, British American 
Bank Note Bldg; Sanco Ltd, cleaning of walls, Victoria Museum, J Milton, supply & 
installation of exhaust fans, Citizenship & Immigration Bldg; Oak Construction Co Ltd, 
general alterations, 860 Bank St; R A Bingham & Son, general alterations, Jackson Bldg; 
Ontario Bldg Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning & servicing unit heaters, various bldgs; Hurdman 
Bros Ltd, moving equipment to new location, Le Droit & Rovale Bldgs. Seaforth Ont: 
Hildebrand Paint & Wallpaper, interior painting, federal bldg. Stratford Ont: Pounder 
Bros, supply & installation of partitions, federal bldg. Tillsonburg Ont: Sinden’s Ltd, 
interior painting, federal bldg. Steinback Man: Steinback Lumber Yards Ltd, installation of 
lock boxes, federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: Wyatt Construction Ltd, installation of screenline, 
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Postal Station “B”. near Chilliwack B C: North Western Dredging Co Ltd, dredging in 
Chilliwack River. Courtenay B C: Courtenay Decorators, general alterations, federal bldg. 
Douglas B C: Warren M Slaughther, general alterations, Customs & Immigration Bldg. New 
Westminster B C: Evans, Coleman & Evans Ltd, dredging in Fraser River at Government 
wharf & 8th St floats. Vancouver B C: Arvin Hanna, general alterations, Alvin Bldg. 
Williams Lake B C: G & L Carlson Construction Ltd, interior alterations, federal bldg. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Que: Charles Duranceau Ltd, paving of bridge No 1, Lachine Canal, Eastern 
District. St Lambert & Cote Ste Catherine Que: Quebec Engineering Ltd, construction of 
entrance wall fenders, St Lambert & Cote Ste Catherine Locks—Eastern District. Cornwall 
Island Ont: Coleman Munro Ltd, construction of drain from municipal road to Customs 
area. Iroquois Ont: Glen Lawrence Construction Co Ltd, paving of road at Iroquois Lock 
Sightseeing Area. Port Dalhousie Ont: Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, erection of 
swing bridge (over Third Welland Canal). St Catherines Ont: Bridge & Tank Co of Canada 
Ltd, repair & modification of segmental & truck girders of rolling lift bridges across 
Welland Ship Canal, Western District; G M Gest Contractors Ltd, modification of mitre 
gate sills, Welland Canal, Western District; Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, repair of 
Bridge No 3 across Welland Canal; R E Law Crushed Stone Ltd, tack coating & asphalting 
of wearing surfaces of Bridges Nos 14 & 16, Welland Canal; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, 
replacement of counterweight ropes, Bridge 21, Welland Canal; R E Law Crushed Stone 
Ltd, tack coating & paving of lift spans of Bridge 18, Welland Canal, Western District; 
Art Ellis Construction Co, construction of linesmen’s bldgs, Locks 3 & 7, Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Race Nfld: Davis Construction Ltd, construction of single dwelling, garage & 
related works. St John’s (Torbay) Nfld: Rayner Construction Ltd, repairs to runways 
08-26 & 02-20 & ramp, Airport; E P Electric Products Co Ltd, extending H I lighting on 
Runway 17-35 & relocating approach lights. Halifax N S: Universal Electric, installation 
of street & car park lighting, International Airport; Diamond Construction (1953) stad: 
construction of transmitter bldg, remote receiver bldg, antenna tuning house & related 
work, Camperdown. Grindstone M I Que: Clarry Arseneau, construction of two single 
dwellings. Montreal Que: G M Gest Contractors Ltd, installation of street & car park 
lighting, Airport; Allied Building Services Ltd, cleaning of Air Terminal Bldg, Airport. 
Malton Ont: Marley Canadian Ltd, supply & installation of cooling towers for power 
plant, new Terminal complex, Toronto Airport; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, supply & 
installation of boilers for power plant, new Terminal complex, Toronto Airport. Sault 
Ste Marie Qnt: Arctic Units Ltd, fabrication & erection of temporary Air Terminal 
Bldgs; Towland Construction Ltd, construction of water supply lines & associated work, 
Airport. Toronto Ont: Walter Young Machinery & Equipment Co Ltd, *construction of 
sectional steel scow. Windsor Ont: Windsor Janitorial Service Co, cleaning of Air Terminal 
Bldg; Accurate Electrical Contractors, installation of MI lighting, Runway 02-30. Flin Flon 
Man: Tallman Construction Co Ltd, & Simkin’s Construction Co Ltd, clearing, stumping, 
grubbing & construction of paved runway, aircraft parking apron, drainage, lighting & 
diversion of Provincial Trunk Highway No 10. North Battleford Sask: Del Frari Con- 
struction, construction of single dwelling, Airport. Regina Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, 
construction of remote receiver bldg, Airport. Peace River Alta: Lahey Construction Ltd, 
construction of non-directional beacon & related work. Fort St John B C: McWilliams & 
Brown Enterprises Ltd, construction of ILS Runway 29 including various bldgs & related 
work. Prince Rupert B C: Greenall Bros Ltd, construction of various bldgs & related works; 
Greenall Bros Ltd, prefabrication & erection of temporary Air Terminal bldgs. Williams 
Lake B C: K Moore & Co Ltd, installation of rotating beacon, Airport. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, December 1960 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) remained unchanged at 129.6 between 
November and December 1960. A year ago 
the index stood at 127.9*. During the year 
the index averaged 128.0, which was 1.2 
per cent above the 1959 average level of 
Os), 

The food index declined 0.2 per cent; 
the household operation and “other” com- 
modities and services indexes were un- 
changed. The shelter and clothing indexes 
were up 0.1 per cent. 

The food index decreased from 125.5 to 
125.3 as egg prices declined 6 cents a dozen 
to 62 cents and lower prices were reported 
for most cuts of beef and veal, lettuce, 
grapefruit and a number of domestically 
grown vegetables. Price increases occurred 
for a number of items including oranges, 
apples, fresh tomatoes, pork and chicken. 

The shelter index advanced from 144.5 
to 144.6. The rent component was un- 
changed for the third successive month, but 
price increases occurred for several items 
of home ownership. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


The clothing index increased from 112.5 
to 112.6; more expensive were men’s shirts, 
hats and over-alls; children’s wear was 
somewhat higher. Prices for women’s cloth- 
ing were slightly lower as fur coat prices 
decreased. Footwear prices were unchanged, 
with higher prices for men’s work boots 
balancing lower prices for women’s over- 
shoes. Prices of piece goods showed no 
change. 


The household operation index was un- 
changed at 123.5 for the third successive 
month, with price decreases for fuel oil 
offsetting minor price increases for some 
items of furniture, floor coverings, house- 
hold supplies, utensils and equipment, and 
services. 

The “other” commodities and services 
index was unchanged at 138.3, and reflected 
changes limited to higher prices for toilet 
soap and lower prices for gasoline and 
bicycles. 

Group indexes in December 1959 were: 
food 122.4, shelter 142.7, clothing 111.4, 
household operation 123.7, and “other” com- 
modities and services 136.9. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, November 1960 

Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
in six of the ten regional cities between 
October and November 1960.+ Increases 
ranged from 0.1 per cent in Edmonton- 
Calgary to 0.8 per cent in St. John’s. Indexes 
were unchanged in Saint John and Ottawa 
and declined 0.2 per cent in both Toronto 
and Saskatoon-Regina. 

Food indexes declined in seven of the 
ten regional cities and increased in the 
other three cities. Shelter indexes increased 
in five cities, were unchanged in four cities 
and declined fractionally in the remaining 
city. Clothing indexes moved up in eight 
cities and were unchanged in two. House- 
hold operation indexes showed mixed re- 
sults: five city indexes declined, four in- 
creased and one remained unchanged. Other 
commodities and services indexes were 
higher in all ten regional cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were as follows: St. John’s +0.9 to 115.9*; 
Montreal +0.6 to 129.7; Winnipeg +0.6 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 60) 


The regulations now provide that before 
a new operator is put in charge of a passen- 
ger elevator he must have adequate exper- 
ience or training under the direction of a 
licensed operator or an instructor and a 
complete knowledge of instructions for 
elevator operation as set out in the appendix 
to the regulations. 


Railway Board of Adjustment 


(Continued from page 55) 


One paragraph of this article provided 
that trainmen in regular assigned freight 
service would be used to operate the first 
unassigned train out of any away-from-home 
terminal when their regular train was re- 
ported four hours late or was cancelled. 

The same paragraph, the company pointed 
out, also provided that if the train were 
reported four hours late another article 
of the agreement would apply with regard to 
payment for the time the crew was held 
away from home in excess of 16 hours. 





tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 
*On base June 1951—100. 
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to 127.7; Halifax +0.3 to 128.4; Vancouver 
+0.3 to 130.8; Edmonton-Calgary +0.1 
to 125.7; Toronto —0.2 to 131.9; Saskatoon- 
Regina —0O.2 to 125.5. Saint John and 
Ottawa remained unchanged at 130.0 and 
130.2 respectively. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1960 

The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) rose between mid-October 
and mid-November for the 16th time in 
the past 20 months. It increased from 127.3 
to 127.4, another record. 

The principal factors in the month’s 
advance were an unusual increase in food 
prices and the usual increase in prices for 
services. It was the first time food prices 
had risen in November since 1951. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, October 1960 

The United Kingdom index of retail prices 
(Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose almost a full 
point to a new high between mid-September 


and mid-October, climbing from 110.5 to 
111.4. In October 1959 it was 109.2. 


The company agreed that it was required 
to pay this penalty. when a train was 
reported four hours late, but on each of 
the trips for which the union submitted a 
claim the trains had been well ahead of the 
four-hour limit, the company said. 

The Board did not sustain the employees’ 
contention. 


Decisions of Umpire 

(Continued from page 65) 

person’s unemployed status under the new 
Regulation 154 (2), such status now depend- 
ing on the amount of time (“extent”) that 
a person spends in “self-employment, busi- 
ness engagement or employment.” 

As the record shows that the claimant in 
the present case was working at his father’s 
shop six to eight hours a day, six days a 
week (in fact, he stated that “I spend all 
my time at these premises”), I consider that 
his employment was not “minor in extent” 
and that he must, therefore, be considered 
as not unemployed for the purpose of the 
Act and the Regulations during the period 
in question in the present appeal. 

For the above reasons, I decide to affirm 
the unanimous decision of the board of 
referees and to dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their Institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication de- 
sired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 147. 


Annual Reports 


1. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY DEPART- 
MENT. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories for the Year 1959. London, 
HMSO, 1960. Pp. 128. 


2. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY DEPART- 
MENT. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories on Industrial Health, 1959. 
London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 60. 


3. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF PENSIONS 
AND NATIONAL INSURANCE. Report for the 
Year 1959. London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 140. 


4, INDIA. MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND EM- 
PLOYMENT. OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ADVISER, 
Facroriges. Annual Report for the Year 1959 
on the Working of the Indian Dock Labour- 
ers Act, 1934 and the Indian Dock 
Labourers Regulations, 1948. New Delhi, 
1960. Pp. 41. 


5. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HOUSEWORK- 
ERS. Annual Report, 1959-60. London, 1960. 
BOs Sh 


6. QUEBEC (PROV.). WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BoarpD. Thirty-second Annual 
Report, 1959. Quebec, 1960. Pp. 23. 

English and French. 


Automation 


7. CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS. Integrated and Electronic 
Data Processing in Canada. Toronto, c1957. 
Pp. 56. 


Contents: What is Integrated Data Process- 
ing? Evaluating EDP Possibilities—a Program. 
A Review of Integrated Data Processing Equip- 
ment. A Review of Electronic Data Processing 
Equipment. Auditing Electronically Produced 
Records. Integrated Data Processing—A Case 
History. The Role of Communications in In- 
tegrated Data Processing. The Decision to 
“Go Electronic.” 


8. EUROPEAN PRropuctiviry AGENCY. Low 
Cost Automation; Final Report. Project 
382/X. Paris, OEEC, 1960. 1 volume 
(various pagings). 
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“Low Cost Automation’ can be defined as 
‘a replacement of muscular and mental effort 
by the use of simple pneumatic, electric, hy- 
draulic and mechanical components in manu- 
facturing and assembly operations’. Describes 
a project which “‘was set up with the purpose 
of stimulating among small and medium-sized 
European manufacturers and their engineers 
and technicians a desire to apply advanced 
mechanization to their plants and to show them, 
step by step, how to do this.” 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following talks were presented under 
the auspices of, and published by, the 
federal Department of Labour in Ottawa in 
1960. 


9. CAMPBELL, IAN. Age and Performance. 
Pp. 4. 

The speaker is National Co-ordinator of the 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch of the federal 
Department of Labour and chairman of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on the Problem 
of the Older Worker. He affirms that workers 
over 40 are as productive as younger workers. 

10. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Know Canada better [by] Alan Field [and 
others] 4 Parts. 

Consists of four talks describing the various 
regions of Canada. The speakers were Alan 
Field, Director of the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau; Gordon Hogarth, Acting De- 
puty Minister and Director, Division of Pub- 
licity, Ontario Department of Travel and 
Publicity; Dan Wallace, Director of the Nova 
Scotia Travel Bureau; and, David B. Turner, 
Deputy Minister of Recreation and Conservation 
for British Columbia. 

11. Fretp, F. F. Winter Employment 
and the National Housing Act. Pp. 4. 

The speaker is Director of Information of 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
He discusses how the Corporation helps to 
stimulate employment in the building trades 
in the winter. 

12. Harvey, JaMeEs. Canada’s Industrial 
Development Bank. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, Manager of the Industrial 
Development Bank of Canada, told how the 
Bank assists smaller Canadian industries to 
finance expansion. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


13. TAYLOR, WALLACE W. Special Educa- 
tion of Physically Handicapped Children 
in Western Europe, by Wallace W. Taylor 
and Isabelle Wagner Taylor. New York, 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, 1960. Pp. 497. 

14. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED. Small Business speaks: Utilizing 
Handicapped Workers. Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. 19. 
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Portions of a panel discussion sponsored by 
the U.S. Small Business Administration and the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. Partial Contents: Selec- 
tion, Training, and Assignment. Promotion and 
Transfer. Supervision. Management’s Relation- 
ship with Agencies serving the Handicapped. 


Economic Conditions 


15. CAvEs, RICHARD EarL. The Canadian 
Economy; Prospect and Retrospect, by 
Richard E. Caves and Richard H. Holton. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1959. 
Pp. 676. 

Examines Canadian economic development 
up to the present and then estimates what the 
Canadian economy will be in 1970, taking into 
consideration such things as population, labour 
force, gross national product, personal | con- 
sumption expenditures, investment expenditures, 
public finance, foreign trade, and primary 
manufacturing, and service industries. 

16. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STATISTICAL 
OFFICE. National Income and Expenditure, 


1960. London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 79. 


International Labour Organization 


17. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Gen- 
eral Report prepared [for the Coal Mines 
Committee] First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1959. 2 parts. 

At head of title: Report 1, item 1 (a) and 
(b) [and 1 (c)] International Labour Organiza- 
tion. Coal Mines Committee. 7th sess., Geneva, 
1959. 

Contents: [1] Effect gvien to the Conclusions 
of the Previous Sessions. [2] Recent Events and 
Developments in the Coal Mining Industry. 

Supplementary Report [to Item 1 (a) and 
(b)]. 59 p. 

18. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. La- 
bour Inspection in Road Transport. Third 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1956. Pp. 174. 

At head of title: Report 3. International 
Labour Organization. Inland Transport Com- 
mittee, Hamburg, 1957. 

19. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. La- 
bour-Management Relations in the Coal 
Mining Industry with Emphasis on the 
Human Aspects of Relations within the 
Enterprise. Third item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1959. Pp. 95. 

At head of title: Report 3. International 
Labour Organization. Coal Mines Committee. 
7th sess., Geneva, 1959. 

20. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Me- 
thods of improving Organization of Work 
and Output in Ports. Second item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1956. Pp. 196. 

At head of title: Report 2. International 
Labour Organization. Inland Transport Com- 
mittee, 6th sess., Hamburg, 1957. 

21. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Wage Determination 
in the Coal-Mining Industry. Second item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1959. Pp. 84. 

At head of title: Report 2. International 


Labour Organization. Coal Mines Committee. 
7th sess., Geneva, 1959. 
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Labour Laws and Legislation 


22. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Title 
VII: The Taft-Hartley Amendments, by 
R. W. Fleming. Urbana, 1960. Pp. 666-710. 

A discussion of Title VII, a section of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959, which deals with ‘“‘the problems 
of federal-state jurisdiction, economic strikers, 
boycotts, the hot-cargo contract, organization 
and recognition picketing, and special member- 
ship and pre-hire problems of the building and 
construction industry.” 

23. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
State Laws regulating Private Employment 
Agencies. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 124. 


Contains a “brief history of State laws 
regulating private employment agencies, a dis- 
cussion of the major provisions, and a State-by- 
State summary of the laws.” 


Labour Organization 


24. GHOSH, SUBRATESH. Trade Unionism 
in the Under-Developed Countries. Calcutta, 
Bookland Private Limited, 1960. Pp. 410. 

A study of trade unions in South East Asia. 

25. HEAPS, Davip. International Labor 
Bodies; a Summary of the Work and Pur- 
poses of the ICFTU, the International Trade 
Secretariats, and the ILO. New York, 
American Labor Education Service, c1960. 
PpclG; 

A brief outline of what is done by the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
the International Trade Secretariats, and the 
International Labour Organization. 

26. INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING 
ENGINEERING. LOCAL No. 793. Annual Year 
Book, 1960. Toronto, 1960. Pp. 80. 


27. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
Reports. Report, Fiscal Year, 1960. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 88. 

The Bureau of Labor-Management Reports 
was set up by the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959 to receive reports 
from labour unions on their financial operations 
and reports on other matters. 


Labour Supply 


28. Horowitz, Morris AARON. Man- 
power Utilization in the Railroad Industry, 
an Analysis of Working Rules and Practices. 
Boston, Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, Northeastern University, 1960. 
Pp. 68. 

A critical examination of working rules and 
practices in American railroads leads the author 
to suggest that some changes in the rules 
might improve output per manhour in the 
industry. 

29. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS SECTION. The Scientist in Amer- 
ican Industry: Some Organizational Deter- 
minants in Manpower Utilization, by Simon 
Marcson. Princeton, 1960. Pp. 158. 
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A study of the “organization of research in 
the central research laboratory of a large cor- 
poration that employs several hundred scien- 
tists.” 

30. YPSILANTIS, JAMES N. The Labor 
Force of Czechoslovakia. Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. 30. 


Labouring Classes 


31. GoRDON, MArGARET S. Aging and 
Income Security. Berkeley, University of 
California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1960. Pp. 208-260. 

Discusses the ecoromic status of the older 
citizen in the U.S. and the amount of security 
provided by private and public old age pensions. 

32. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUTRIAL RELATIONS. Cate- 
gories of Thought about Jobs and People 
in Industry, by Harry C. Triandis. Urbana, 
1960. Pp. 338-344. 

Describes results of a survey in a company 
in a rural New York State community. Mana- 
gers, clerks and workers were questioned about 
their present job, a previous job, and the job 
they would like if they didn’t have their present 
job. 

33. NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY LIMITED. 
A Study of Canadian Pension Plans. 
Toronto, c1960. 1 volume (unpaged). 

A survey of about 117 pension plans in 100 
companies. Provides the following information 
in columnar form: type of business; employee 
group covered by the plan; funding medium; 
eligibility; retirement age; employee contribu- 
tions; pension formula; termination; and, 
vesting. 

34. RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, NEW BRUNS- 
WICK, N.J. INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT AND 
Laspor RELATIONS. The Changing Woman 
Worker: a Study of the Female Labor Force 
in New Jersey and in the Nation from 
1940 to 1958, by Georgina M. Smith. New 
Brunswick, N.J., 1960. Pp. 23. 


35. U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. Job 
Guide for Young Workers. 1960-61 ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 72. 


36. VACCARA, BEATRICE N. Employment 
and Output in Protected Manufacturing 
Industries. Washington, Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1960. Pp. 107. 


A short study of the employment implications 
of a reduction of import barriers in protected 
manufacturing industries. 


Migrant Labour 


37. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
State-Migratory Labor Committees, Their 
Organization and Programs. Washington, 
GPOW1960) "Pp. WS. 

38. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
MIGRATORY LaBor. Report to the President 
on Domestic Migratory Farm Labor. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 33. 
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39. WESTERN INTERSTATE CONFERENCE 
ON MIGRATORY LABOR, PHOENIX, 1960. Pro- 
ceedings. [San Francisco, Council of State 
Governments, Western Office, 1960] Pp. 53. 

Conference held April 10-13, 1960. 


“Reproduced by the President’s Committee 
on Migratory Labor.” 


Unemployment 


40. DEVINO, WILLIAM STANLEY. Exhaus- 
tion of Unemployment Benefits during a 
Recession, a Case Study. East Lansing, 
Labor and Industrial Relations Center, 
Michigan State University, 1960. Pp. 78. 

A study, covering the period August 1957 
to August 1958, of unemployment insurance 
claimants in Lansing, Michigan who had ex- 
hausted their unemployment benefits. 

41. NEw BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Seasonal Employment in New 
Brunswick. Fredericton, 1960. Pp. 35. 

Describes the program of the provincial 
government of New Brunswick to alleviate 
seasonal unemployment. 

42. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Impact on Workers and Community of a 
Plant Shutdown in a Depressed Area. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 58. 


«|. A case history of a short period of time 
in the life of a community struggling to provide 
adequate job opportunities for its citizens.” The 
community under study was Mt. Vernon, IIL, 
where the largest industrial plant shut down. 


Wages and Hours 


43. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Dis- 
tribution of Non-Farm Incomes in Canada 
by size, 1957. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. 
Pp. 40. 


44, CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Employ- 
ment and Earnings in the Scientific and 
Technical Professions, 1959. Ottawa, 1960. 
Pp. 4. 


Miscellaneous 


45, CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. III- 
ness and Health Care in Canada: Canadian 
Sickness Survey, 1950-51. [Prepared jointly 
by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare and the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics] Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. DRG 

Contains material previously contained in 
the eleven parts of the Canadian Sickness 
Survey. 

46. CANADA. ROYAL CANADIAN Navy. Sea- 
man’s Handbook. Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 366. 


Contents: The Story of the RCN. Customs 
and Traditions. Discipline and Organization. 
The Sea. Ships and Aircraft. Ships Maintenance. 
Ropework. Rigging and Shipboard Work. Boat- 
work. ABCD (Atomic, Biological and Chemical 
Protection; and Damage Control) The Organ- 
ization of a Ship. Kit and Cleanliness. Advance- 
ment, Promotion, Documents and Pay. On 
being a Seaman. 
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47. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Manage- 
ment and Union Rights in Industrial Estab- 
lishments, by Milton Derber. Urbana, 1960. 
Pp. 3-11. 

An examination of “What rights unions 
and managements should exercise in the oper- 
ation of an enterprise.” 

48. NATIONAL (CONFERENCE OF HEAD 
STATE SUPERVISORS [of] VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION IN AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D.C.., 
1960. Summaries of Committee Reports. 
Techniques for improving Administration 
and Supervision in Vocational Agricuture, 
Washington, D.C., May 16-27, 1960. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Office of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education, 1960. Pp. 98. 


49. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarpD. Problem-Solving Conferences: How 
to plan them; How to lead them; How to 
make them work, by George V. Moser. New 
York; 1960, Pp. 56: 

Discusses the following: 1. what is meant 
by “conference”; 2. criteria for judging the 


conference problem; 3. how to prepare for the 
conference; 4. Four phases of a conference 
(a. Presentation of the problem; b. Discussion; 
c. Evaluation of ideas; d. Summary or conclu- 
sion); 5. Conference leadership; 6. Size of 
conference; and, 7. The conference member. 

50. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarb. Use of Motivation Research in Mar- 
keting, by Lawrence C. Lockley. New York, 
1960. Pp: 272 

“Motivation research, as it is applied to 
marketing research, can be summed up as the 
attempt to comprehend and forecast consumers’ 
buying motives and buying decisions by the 
use of techniques that try to penetrate below 
the level of the conscious mind and uncover 
motives of which consumers are not themselves 
aware or tend to conceal.” This study describes 
motivation research techniques, evaluates them, 
and suggests where and how they can be used 
to greatest advantage. 


51. U.S. BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEM- 
PLOYMENT RiGuHTs. Reemployment Rights 
Handbook; Questions and Answers about 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. Rev. ed. 
May 1958. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 
138. 





Third-Quarter Imports in 1960 Down from Preceding Year 


Commodity imports into Canada during 
the third quarter of 1960 amounted to 
$1,295,900,000, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported last month. Imports in 
the quarter continued the downward trend 
shown in the second quarter and were 4.3 
per cent below the total of $1,354,400,000 
for the July-September period of 1959. 


The nine-month total was $4,101,500,000, 
a fractional decrease of 0.2 per cent from 
the total during the same nine-month period 
in 1959. When compared with 1959, an 
increase in the first quarter was offset by 
the declines in the second and third quarters. 
The average price of imports rose slightly 
in the second and third quarters; therefore 
the volume of imports declined somewhat 
more than their value. 


In the third quarter, most import com- 
modities showed decreases compared with 
the same period of 1959. In particular, farm 
implements and machinery decreased from 
$67.7 million to $45.9 million, automobiles 
from $50.7 million to $40.6 million, auto- 
mobile parts from $52.1 million to $47.3 
million, electrical apparatus from $76.6 
million to $63.5 million, and rolling mill 
products from $32.9 million to $27.4 million. 

Crude petroleum imports jumped from 
$68.4 million to $80.5 million. Imports of 


aircraft and paper also rose in the third 
quarter. 
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In the first nine months of 1960, imports 
of about half of the main commodities were 
higher than in the same period of 1959, 
mainly owing to large arrivals in the first 
quarter. Automobiles, cotton products, air- 
craft, vegetables and paper increased con- 
siderably but farm implements and machin- 
ery, petroleum products and unmanufactured 
wood fell off appreciably. 


Canadian Air Line, Telegraphers 
Set Up Board of Adjustment 


A board of adjustment has been set up 
for the disposition of disputes between 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Ltd., and the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, represent- 
ing dispatchers and traffic employees. 


The agreement covering the appointment 
of the board provides that the board shall 
consist of six members, three to be chosen 
by the company and three by the union. 

The following have been appointed to 
the board: Chairman—J. A. Cusack, Vice- 
President, Order of Railroad Telegraphers; 
Vice-Chairman—J. K. Dakin, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines, Ltd.; Members—W. V. Riley and 
W. A. Chambers for the company; and 
R. C. Smith and W. E. Nordick for the 
union. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 

Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Fatalities 





A——Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 15, 1960 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Canada | Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Stine British 











Region Region | Columbia 

SIT OIA NOTI TROL CO aa cles craee aatarefateletaue oles o.8 4.620 3)0 ors ai 6,499 592 1, 820 2,092 1,111 584 

Iie BRS SAC oe ee pet C OO CIES 2 EOE ett Ir eea eae 4,776 451 1,349 1,709 831 436 

MENS e arin h Pa GH aa b.c DOA) Gx mo MC CIDR ne ieee 1,723 141 471 683 280 148 

ATO SCAT Se ace te alate a eceterelsia slovalalole si\eie isle sets sisi¢)° 632 68 215 202 106 4\ 

PIT SH eCH ISIE cscs a O00 SU ODO a 00 cea 803 3 261 264 132 63 

DOA VOM YG arava rete) aisles iotere ar eierers vein’ s19/ses19)<-1i0.0.° 2,907 244 832 1,123 499 279 

A= GAS VCHIS om ctseieietesisietelaisiels sieisieiele leis ere ie gies = 1, 857 171 462 713 330 181 

GH ry cansian CeO viele sie ayellelatete tele sieieieisis.c wie.e\<i° 230 26 50 |. 90 44 20 

PENTIST LO VC Clea steisee tase aie lateie wielelere sieletale relersiecieic = seis 6,131 546 1,694 2,272 1,080 539 

IMGN caw o Sacre ie eters dates eel 4,470 409 1,243 1,611 808 399 

\AOTRE YE) eegrt ccn cs dec ORO GS GOS CIC OI OT OO CO CORE OID 1,661 137 451 661 272 140 

IAfacriliiells Baas ohnococcdacco (00 0b Soom Soe noe 695 62 142 180 280 31 

INon-A oricultimal must scl stee wbletteth «=< 61+ oe os 5, 436 484 1,552 2,092 800 508 

PAIGE WOLKErS 1 es ece tab iete seietecleereiie cice «cos a=” 4,988 438 1,413 1,987 747 453 

IN ena Bete Ban Saee ctico Oo be tt COs emcee 3,488 318 998 1,334 511 327 

\WifeyaQat eh Rare ebb Loc cod Gnn one OS. amr cms 1,500 120 415 603 236 126 

Witsiearo ongstel es Goce Sue door vs? ade ogoone. eauDdar 368 46 126 120 al 45 

IN CSA See el ee ens Per ne eee orcetror 306 42 106 98 23 37 
rede Se tee Aas en a kee oes apes 62 : 20 22 a _ 

Persons Not in the Labour Force 5,363 600 1,543 1,782 917 521 

INIT bere aerdens GER BRR RCE Sie eee Sr Ginn ceeae 1,136 144 312 353 201 126 

Waianae san Ge ch pt Sic. wo Gd Ce omno pee curt 4,227 456 1,231 1,429 716 395 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











October | September | October 
1960 1960 1959 
RotalsUnem ployed: cceeiccrevchevevsvorererstort ere ere ee aeRO Nese vais Seance IPOS Taree ROT 368 327 251 
OnvEemporary layott.up tool Gaya eee eee eee nna: erent 21 oe) 14 
Withoutiwork and seeking work-een eee eerie cee erent 347 305 237 
Seeking full-time Work:ie sosescte ce octet nats. es sca neat ae 332 291 228 
Seeking part-time work. ncosnceoeee coco ides elec Cit trce 15 14 
Seeking under limtonthy see eiiaceets astern ceioaietieeinie meiner 120 98 90 
Seeking 1—3 monthsi2. isc acesc sect ene eer ee 125 iil 87 
Seeking 4—6 months:..’. .2..J..8 er seat enn Cee ee eee 63 44 23 
Seeking more than Gi:months cass cae eete een meaner nner 49 46 37 
* Less than 10,000. 
TABLE A-3—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGIONS 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
BiG: 
Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon | Canada Males 
.W.T ae 
Oba ¢l otal een ek teterere 4,049 34, 294 90,120 27,208 13,197 168,868 91,422 
1954 Votal Saee es ener 3, 849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12,292 154, 227 84,531 
OSD MROtal wera et cco 3, 067 22,117 57,563 15,559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 
1956" Dotal seeeeatcte nee 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 164, 8573 89,541 
195 GeLotall Han. sae. ens 5,092 55,073 147,097 Bile SO 37,730 282,164 154, 226 
1958s otal. cer arene 3,268 28,443 63,853 15,756 13,531 124, 851 60, 630 
1959"Lotal Ty eee cece 2,163 24,816 55,976 12,848 115125 106, 928 51,476 
1959 First 9 Months........ 1,638 19,295 45,004 10, 482 8,986 85, 355 42,079 
1960 First 9 Months........ 1,695 18,917 43,784 11,146 8,301 83, 843 42,567 


Se ee 


(1) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





an 
3 ne) 8-8 He 
aq Clon idle) as} 

re go | & gS | we 2 

oe as = = Bry a Sg g 

as Bo a Kes ets Bas he 

— 28 oq os 5 Ha | 88s zi 8 

oa = os3 oS (>) amy ep &0 o's 5 2 = 

sig? jue gd Ab Ere See ea O58 a Ral ee cell ag 2a mee Biodd 

Lol eH q — q2| oD a n ° o B 

rs] 5 ua a g g ost > a q ap goog sy fe | ~ 

SF ~ Sue 0.8 R &0 LS BOS 3 ~ ° 

SAY 6) HO Oy 3) < BA | aaO 4 O° a 
1953.0 Gta] Seer ee 10,021 6,339 1,855 3,185 | 18,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 966 91,133 
1954. Total. oo... 9,983 Ores: 1,938 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 | 13,011 578 84,376 
1ObS Lotal eee ae 8,563 5,775 1,190 2,146 9,588 7,036 514 | 15,117 7,687 371 57, 987 
1O56 Total eee eee 10,339 9,492 2,205 3,823 | 13,800 7,500 1,649 | 29,264 | 12,482 435 91,039 
1957 Total. 223... .° 17,256 | 16,829 5, 254 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
1958 Total........... 8,497 6,745 1,229 2,229 | 11,501 5,071 513 | 17,476 9,388 429 63,078 
1959 Total wacctananetwae 7,784 5,459 999 2,107 9,740 4,965 371 | 12,792 8,940 394 53,551 
1959 First 9 Months.| 6,295 4,555 835 1,756 7,610 4,098 298 | 10,877 7,308 311 43,943 
1960 First 9 Months.| 6,578 4,888 1,062 1,781 6,634 4,620 602 | 11,590 6,291 276 44,322 


—————— Ot 
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B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent isi h 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and rine lceaie id of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





eee OoOoOoeae=qaqqouqmaae="—”_0_—o OS — O00 swaasaoaw>w\s<<<#$< 








Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- Finance 

veer and u nortation, Services Pa Totals? 

ont aie anu- Storage ; Construc-| Public includ- is 

ae facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade | ‘ ing ro 

Communi- Govern- Labour 
cation? ment) Income 

1955—Total.... 432 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 Sy Alt! 53 13, 223 
1956—Total.... 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14, 890 
1957—Total.... 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 363 2,263 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total.... 526 4,745 1,664 271 i330 285 2,356 4,334 717 16, 434 
1959—Total.... 552 5,018 1,756 288 1,463 302 2,527 4,821 770 Waist d 
1959—Oct...... 47.0 434.0 IFO) 5: ee | Per ee ere ere eons css ere! a] fanoce ace coir ene Neevstede oe lllauotatatsueterarete lfeehels(oaetsts 1,545.2 
iINOWeee oe 47.1 421.0 148.0 94.2 371.4 77.4 661.0 Ty2suet 19723 lode LOTS 
DeCinc... 46.1 419.9 iy aye Ales 6 ie oe allen eee a er S| eines aio cl IaereAics! Socal folcr> ee 1,482.1 
1960—Jan....... 46.0 418.8 EA PRG | ERIM ee een ede cy cli ty. «sae, ciSpengy| fete. acca e-aie a es tae eencted panels iepeeoreaee 1,458.7 
GD. vases 46.7 418.8 141.3 73.4 296.5 74.7 634.7 1,234.3 204.4 | 1,461.1 
March. 46.7 421.2 HS Sue /emaen eee ey I echt, sess; suscl ceoitsione, 3. sr auallleperevohey scccail fo eeeucner et emsteuel [iatupeebeteners , 462.6 
April. . 44,7 422.9 FAC) een PORN Per cel. 5g. ca, casera vevayereil sna o ebaer evel lel atebs teieueto wel leredene totes: © 1,486.9 
MER h oot 45.2 429.7 147.9 Wiley 356.1 ides 656.5 Her AED 209.8 | 1,532.6 
Junessees 46.8 434.8 TEIN Cll tapes cleo 31 oR SamER NEES enone ener eel oectean cites (Greiparh Bern oy hea niet oe 1,576.8 
July. oes 46.4 429.6 TCE Gi ell ae ie ee) a nee | nares ees be nin PARE ico Got Alllintovorn 2. oe 1,564.1 
ATICN. eee 46.7 430.3 152.9 88.4 417.67 81.1 | 663.77] 1,300.6f| 213.97] 1,574.5 
Sept.* 47.0 434.3 AL 1 Gee Paseo ee lee eras woe era ltame vou stra lake eubil cto yecabe eile al| ecegensvexeteteralis|lfepseetenetevel 1,603.9 
Oct.{....| 45.9 429.6 TED) lo 3 Bn eee | ne Ce nee |e We tel Iara cee Ieee ceeoy (ot eeacr ra 1,583.9 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals, 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


* Revised. 
{ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at October, 1960 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,878,824. Tables C-4 (every 
second month) and C=5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-=3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as weil as to all wage earners in tne reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949=100)! Index Numbers (1949=100) 
Year and Month Se, AVE ES | Veer 
Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 
Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Payroll |Wagesand| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
TODD) Ere eieiooen rel hatetrereee cere 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 169.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
[QBG si Steiscsete cc cate mila tee 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 ibe 176.8 151.7 66.71 
ODT Mane sic v- dict sole Sao eter 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 18555 159.1 69.94 
Esto Mae eS OI co oe Gre ee Ties9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
LODO haincaeteiso ete ama atete 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 1TH 193.3 172.5 75.84 
1959 
October eeu: «aa een aaee 124.4 Pies 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 jane 77.06 
INOVEMIDED 5.0. cone eteeaeiets 121.8 211.6 172.8 74.23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
Decemibent an aac cee 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108.4 187.1 170.9 75.14 
1960 
MANUAL. cree icic cic ce ciecsieee 5: b 202.2 174.9 Vom 108.6 194.4 Wife! 77.90 
Hebriany.w Sea. ance wore: 114.6 202.0 175.4 Uaeo 168.9 194.4 176.7 77.68 
VES lout onc lett terete 114.2 PAval 5 Nyy! LOROE 109.0 195.5 Wives 78.04 
PADTIL ye oie citae ae ere 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 
EA YZ ee a hoes eee 118.9 209.8 175.4 aes 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
WIL. O reese nore eniearcae ene 122.8 PM bel) GS (asa APA 201.8 177.8 78.16 
NIG? 5 cigae So haags eietla uxt seater 121.9 2A7s8 177.6 76.28 110.2 198.4 177.8 78.18 
UU Ae tometer ae Eee 123.1 219.0 176.8 75.94 ihihaes 199.7 176.5 77.62 
SIS RE ee ary at 128) 0 220.8 178.2 76.56 111.6 201.6 178.2 78.37 
Ootulien cient eck toe 121.4 218.2 178.4 76.66 169.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (8) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade,. (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 


Tecunica, Nors—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled “‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

* Revised. 


7 Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcr: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

















Employment Index Numbers | Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 





Area ee eS |e a A ee hee 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
LOE (Don (ke eo to eae ee a 151.0 149.2 144.8 69.3 67.48 63.45 
Prince Edward Island...........+-..0++seeeeeeee eee 143.8 148.7 145.5 pt 53.06 55.39 
Nova Scotia........s. cece ee eee e eee cere ee ree eneees 97.9 98.9 99.9 63.36 62.43 61.28 
[Nera EUINIS WAGES hay, SE. Cersieete sishevelie a veiienactteale’s < o's 108.0 109.2 106.2 62.53 62.44 61.10 
Quebec MN IRI UeNe ths cotaee sa Fete Rife e ro elie Me tote. ore aiferie Mtavehiet ets, o: + 124.1 12330 124.9 73.82 73.28 71.19 
Ontario Ae Ai AE ce recedes Rei teres ictabtliapohaloroiniele & Shuvaraletarei® 121.8 121.4 125.6 79.54 78.93 77.50 
MEST a) hh. 5 One ddan Aa AAO ee Aa ooo sooo eee oe > oe 115.8 116.9 118.0 72.81 12oo 71.24 
Spelicn olin noes Gan Oe aren ton 1A aos ein Ao ee Gop Onan 134.2 135.4 137.9 73.42 72.80 71.50 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 159.2 162.6 165.0 78.16 78.03 76.07 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 119.0 119.9 122.9 83.66 82.48 80.54 
COTTE AN Anemptoncoduede 0 SRA Sae Sete eee 123.9 123.1 125.6 76.57 75.94 74.30 
Urban Areas 

Sth MONE. ois hese ea Bie RATA GEC SIRO aPC 143.8 144.0 152.5 55.12 5d.00 52.34 
Sydney cB ATE NCPDP ACRE OG LO CIE ORY CRED CREE One 95.8 90.2 92.6 77.48 74.44 45.13 
JEEAINER Coats anes 2G 5 am Se Sm ce er eaD DIAS Cicciree necro Cicer 117.8 116.9 116.3 62.29 62.69 59.92 
uate ke Nic bec RORe Gd DOD DOMES On be- nn aid Seotlcn acm orr Darrick 101.9 102.5 104.2 60.41 59.35 58.16 
Striia (olan bos carton cringe Sto Somroaao ab Sun eo Gem Uo cine 107.3 107.9 100.1 63.64 63.06 58.83 
Chao tir —— TON CUCL Ese aeccactoleie © aja sjetels ois clere ie! siopereie = 120.7 123.5 116.0 95.70 92.89 86. 42 
Oi@eOsn. Hee ane Sa aocebeutnod apo” Soodte are oe. > Odor 112.6 114.2 galayaat 65.1 64.08 62.53 
SEG ROO MOrn re crac cic e ie sociracioteke a fevatitels sis(ehsl ecensieiene e's 104.6 104.2 103.9 63.97 63.30 59.91 
Slonh ainsi) JRONEB Scoanoatace oe aab0b0 500K Cob ous coed 109.9 112.7 105.9 83.12 83.04 80.68 
{Blan g@eS dBA aide gs SA Qnty eae OOO SOD AOS ACOs COneo cnn 112.8 114.8 124.9 72.84 70.68 68.67 
IDiariearesvelove bial ie a ocesos mae eon od Oe are GL OND ame aot hme 78.2 76.8 78.4 61.44 61.10 60.30 
ING Te VBS SO ct cae cack a RRS RO GI CDI ONG.OOUOIOS GE OCC Sma 125.4 124.7 127.0 75.36 75.05 Sr 
(Gaon preeate Gilles be dedadsamnaee aneee be ceuesorsecoaes 126.8 127.6 130.2 71.95 71.30 69.08 
TSEC, lositicne Meas CaO Sago tauero 65 Oho on GOO gioG 1126 116.2 111.4 74.90 (ace 70.82 
Pater porous Liemerirren cen siee ccieni cree cei oie fee axs) «shares 93.6 95.1 102.3 85.16 84.41 83.13 
COP I EE War acter Sy ee On TOROS eo DIO 3.0 5 Cacia Hag toe nace 165.2 126.9 WitiAG) 90.15 86.94 86.60 
TN GHROINEO Bae ai er aCo eS RNS TOU. AOIe Sto 0 OCOD GAR CIO e Irn a ea iligga 130.9 134.3 80.02 79.54 77.36 
le brad aul WROi0 ceretclemenn acu Sage SH COand UICC Sos Gee ep me oar 111.5 111.8 116.4 85.06 84.74 83.35 
Shae CG eatelevey mats), 48 he oom oo Oba bane On So Oban Soe Ooo oae 111.6 107.7 116.9 85.96 85.09 84.30 
IND saetseterie resets ata sists efels cele wie age eiecelalsiaicie sisls tialpe'es ge exes 114.7 112.4 76.38 74.59 74.73 
STATURTOCCM at ie rarest wrote erste ore eek egies obs 6 et ayers) 25" 79.3 78.2 91.4 71.48 70.38 70.04 
(GQalbsl Nga sat Saneodes CeUtC 4 SOGAG OHH © SIGIGUIn bier Seen eioiG 122.6 121.6 129.8 71.20 71.86 69.88 
(Ea Ni on aac: ie PO OS Er ROI AIG BIER Tove: SIONS SPICER CaP nn Oe ea 119.6 118.8 116.2 69.03 69.00 67.44 
AUC GTO] weir siays ints sore eleyssa clatter cus oxolene. 6) sabe fain wiser e's» 124.6 122.8 126.5 71.96 72.94 Wile 2) 
Stiks lO 6 nln wes Oo pommo ma sooo cue Dee O Rene Gan ce moen 147.7 148.9 141.8 89.54 89.04 85.99 
‘Uivuaaneeibvey, Aeeverweia to em Goats CEES ako mn’O eosin eae Cahoon 94.3 95.6 95.0 68.93 68.44 66.50 
BETS TRAE COTIOM Raye ect cass ok Actes teers onesie Ss eae ey elLatar's Sav'evalalisos sp ayaie 4) 128.0 125.9 126.2 73.80 73.38 70.99 
‘SPGa dl Pa hs UR EHeH TC OeIGe SAS eS Rade nile Oe oanee oer 126.9 129.4 126.8 99.61 98.05 94.31 
\ittivars KyOork AB Betas Bats Gaels cieead git oie Or Ciao Cette 0 rai 76.4 15.0 80.9 84.44 84.00 87.97 
Stain Sin WISICE oe domo sade doo BA aaa Oo meer nee 145.1 145.1 155.9 95.49 99.07 95.81 
iit MAUI G EASE ie walbol ol ieee. de 4tte ROOMS E ce OcIo Omens 115.9 PS 114.8 80.43 79.24 (aye 
WITT CD ae ae arate cstetoysta civic > ine ole tele <]stele (1 c= :sish- exayexe oi 115.0 115.5 115.9 69.30 69.12 67.86 
InGaN Guon aos eo DOOR CODUDOO IEE GONG bear Gar cocuooR 136.4 138.6 135.4 71.03 70.50 67.95 
StnGilea ye rein eam eemtdie at oo wo OOO SG aoe GOO CGN ee Bont Gane 146.9 148.3 145.1 68.73 67.76 66.89 
PEVCUITTEO MOM veer a creie Oe creteurseieba ete oes ole sings oie 2. e}~ oi axe esis 191.8 193.3 198.8 73.99 (een! Tle Bo 
(CAAT Rigs. aiaireD.ciotheacaie Ben 6 Bb On 0 HOT Aa ade DemminIe OECD 175.2 177.4 al faves: 74.26 74.65 71.49 
‘VW LELOL 2) Ge GAS Be ae SS COO oie OC OS Bone cence Orion 115.1 116.0 121.0 81.53 81.59 79.22 
VAD REN 0 Aa Abpea iene ake dence gine OCD Conn Oo Samar Wile ev 111.0 120.2 74.33 74.45 70.72 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 











Employment Index Average Weekly Wages 
Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industr ae a 
Sept Aug Sept. Sept Aug Sept 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Mining ©.h. 0.2 fescices dona wien nee or er eee 3.1 123.9 125.8 93.50 92.62 91.27 
Met SOUND drei es Gorin arth Artin ehh Gas oon oa weak .0 140.5 142.7 95.70 94.73 93.37 
Old Face hasan cae neee St ee EE eee 4 74.9 74.0 76. 53- 75.84 74.46 
Othortinetal enh eccscerseeiu oe. ooo eer ee at 201.6 206.7 102.32 101.27 99.68 
Tront.: Scenics towees see en ee eee .3 289.7 246.9 113.42 112.28 107.29 
LOA eV sit tic Ree Y ne AAR TEE Eos Gch melt disc 3 alten is See Regen ee ard cee 112.07 109.44 106.32 
Wels ess es Pet eee ciod one ne eee Aste 88.9 93.6 93.39 93.92 91.98 
Coal. Se dns Soot tees: Be ete eee. 9 46.2 51.1 73.95 71.24 72.81 
OwWand natural cass cause eee ieee 503 272.9 276.4 109.33 110.46 107.23 
Non-metalte 29% 3.7, ae. oe ee ee a0 151.0 143.4 84.38 81.52 80.46 
Manufacturing 3. 4 teen ea eee eee 5 111.7 115.3 78.36 77. 62 76.43 
Durablercoods yn astro crore tee Eee afd Ales} 119.4 85.08 84.18 82.97 
Non-durable coods®imsnces eee teen ree 55) ee? 111.8 TPAgHS dale 70.54 
Hood andsbeverages: a. + eee eee eee eee 8 130.6 126.6 66.68 65.78 65.65 
Mest; products2o, aa, Sai.) e. eeenee ee eee .6 140.8 144.5 78.58 11.83 79.17 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables sal 195.7 174.3 52.29 50.28 48.34 
Graingmill productsscs. sees ee eee eee Bik 106.4 106.0 77.41 76.09 73.61 
Bread and other bakery products...............- 3.4 114.7 110.9 66.44 66.39 66.17 
Distilled.and, malt liquors: §. 8 aise dse) eee 6 105.6 110.6 93.28 92.46 87.58 
Tobacco and tobacco products................+0+-- 8 78.3 84.4 82.10 80.63 75.61 
Rubberproducts:. so: sone ene eeer ee ee eee 2.9 101.9 110.5 80.87 80.24 80.78 
Leatheriproducts. 2. .c.5 5-1 POR eee .6 85.3 88.9 52.83 53.26 51.33 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............-- 0 93.0 94.6 50.31 51.09 49.19 
Textile products (except clothing)................-- ae 76.9 80.0 63.05 62.57 61.45 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. atl 67.8 72.6 59.30 58.43 57.25 
Woollen:so0ds:...8)nocaaeen eee ee 4.0 63.8 64.8 59.32 59.63 57.93 
Synthetic textiles and silk. 3... ca<..cecceswenss .6 83.5 83.2 69.65 69.02 68.00 
Clothing (textile and fur)Min.:. 2 ele. ee Dae 91.9 95.8 48.87 49.55 49.08 
Men sicloGhing «..ca.encst oan eee oe eee 3) 91.3 95.6 47.39 47.77 48.25 
Women's.elothing..o.. 4.4, . 2. tek eee 4 100.5 102.5 49.67 51.46 50.98 
Nit} ZOOS eh ccslens Wecs te ee eee 4.9 74.4 80.2 49.49 49.17 47.09 
Wood products:.... 5.25. 7mn oie eee eee Si 108.5 111.6 68.93 67.78 66.76 
Baw and planing mills 7.c...5: eee see eemeee 0 Wig d 114.3 70.92 69.41 68.59 
Hgrmitiress. a. s sr. sp pause tek eee eee .9 113.2 116.7 67.13 66.72 65.62 
Other wood products. 42> .. .scedee. abe sil 87.4 89.5 61.68 60.68 58.64 
Paper products. i. ie. oncaes chee eee ee eee 8 128.8 Wie 93.30 91.55 88.35 
up and paper mille p<. S62. (ae ee 9 13 te2 128.0 100.74 98.31 94,46 
ther paner products, scp cccdiues aot eee 4 Bot 125.02, 75.00 74.58 72.65 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... is NPR 123.3 85.67 84.54 83.82 
[ron and steel productas..5 . <2. saenuk os bic cretete ss 6 105.5 112.7 89.68 89.18 87.98 
Agricultural implements..............ceceeeeeess 3) 63.5 75.6 89.00 84.42 85.69 
Fabricated and structural steel.................- 6 142.3 168.6 89.82 88.75 87.05 
Hardware and toolsitas... ecm ict os ce ee 6 99.3 103.6 80.19 79.42 79.57 
Heating and cooking appliances...............++: ais 99.6 ies 77.81 76.82 77.52 
dron-tastingsy cy. ere a8, ino) ee ee a 89.5 101.3 84.79 84.84 85.22 
Machinery, industrial: j..: «2cetiaue veep 0 115.3 119.8 86.61 85.89 84.40 
rimary iron and Steeligci.d-<ic sao a eee nO 121,2 124.9 102.59 103.14 100.60 
pheet metaproducts qa... ¢scr ee. eee | 8 112.9 iia 91.44 90.79 88.23 
Wire and wire producta:,..... 4050. [eee 55 114.4 121.0 Simo0 89,27 89.21 
Transportation equipment.................seece.. <0 96.6 PA 89.77 88.63 87.79 
Aircraft and parts isecweo. 0 |. ceaoo eee a0 239..8 252.6 94.73 93.11 89.92 
Motor? vehiolés... 2tice< vhs sneer ee 3 77.9 109.2 100.70 100.72 100.83 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 6 90.7 109.8 86.6 85.27 85.29 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 6 Olet 69.6 79.93 79.48 79.40 
Shipbuilding and PEPATING 2 fe ae eh ele ere Sf 119.4 arial 82.34 83.30 79.85 
Non-ferrous metal products..............seceeeees 4 132.3 130.5 90.66 90.04 86.44 
ALMA productas s+ sc ere ane sil 150.7 148.7 87.23 84.87 82.70 
Brass and copper products............eceeeeeeees 5G} 102.6 aa 85.56 85.79 83.23 
Smelting. and renning: Garces ene eee 5) 156.5 145.1 98.15 OT 2 94.54 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 0 teen 140.6 85.33 84.90 82.41 
Heavy electrical machinery.................0:-- auf 105.2 114.6 93.58 92.14 89.54 
Telecommunication equipment................-. a2 211.5 222.4 84.01 84.24 78.19 
on-metallic mineral products...............es0-- BP 147.0 152.3 82.75 81.41 80.57 
Clay pradudtavc.< 1 eee a ce ee eee A 92.0 105.9 74.88 74.01 74.79 
Glass and glass products..........c2.2.eseece+s- fs 153.6 154.1 79.09 76.76 75.91 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 4 140.2 8a 116.74 114.32 110.73 
Petroleum refining. 20 eee ee 4 143.2 140.3 eon iaG). He 111.66 
Chemical PLOduots..4., seyeek cee ee ee 4 134.4 132.6 91.46 90.60 87.74 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 6 E20 120.0 81.03 80.09 77.62 
Acids, ulkalis and galtg..c.) 0: ee .0 62a 151.9 102.18 100.37 98.79 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ ail 132.1 132.0 69.58 69.83 67.32 
Construction save evel osesa owen Vereen sake Petre seein Sen 4 146.4 151.7 84.41 83.36 rhe) 
Building and general engineering................... 5 140.7 149.1 92.25 90.56 86.75 
Hig ways, bridges and streets.............0e00005 4 155.9 155.9 (PM 72.68 69.03 
Hieetrie and motor transportation .s.s.1...... 2st eosin ei oe 81.19 80.78 78.70 
DERVICO ee ete hea. oon ee Cah ete ee | See 1 151.0 144.6 53.16 52.32 50.42 
Hotels and pestaurtints, ccoks ice ats... 8 140.6 134.8 41.53 40.73 39. 86 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 6 115.9 114.8 47.20 46.15 45.27 
Industrial composite............................5. 0 123.1 125.6 76.57 75.94 74.30 
aes 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms th = = 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also aatlaL lowers Tables G1 S 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
September August September | September August September 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 i 959 
ING wiOunc lands cto sraRl tae ote.s sis cclerelsice «5 38.5 37.0 Olea 1.62 1.62 15D 
PN OPA O COLI chit ee state Mititns ale Cuetaraters ¢ oe 40.8 40.4 40.9 1.55 1753 1.47 
Nec SU Uns Wilkow ite on caievcts <,chevelelrsyassuee 41.6 41.9 40.9 ol 1.48 150 
Quebec es a eT oN cde ed AWS a obs; Mectoretoia.e #2 41.8 41.7 42.4 LHL 1.59 1.54 
Ontario Pe AS 8, Wh ae hic eiSiees latte ches: Sratanataiare ae 40.9 40.6 41.2 1.86 1.85 1.82 
IM Brite edi 08 Wee acto. cs Gp aes Abode Comoe 40.1 39.8 41.1 1.65 1.65 1.64 
DASKALCOO WAN Aaaaceeinas otis ccte.s cis crete ale cin at 38.6 38.1 38.9 1.89 1.89 1.86 
PAU Dperba arn vestte sects seteiels. oc). aes) sisiereie' 39.1 39.0 39.2 1.87 1.88 1.82 
British Solum Dianna sek vs «ts iaele ss 37.8 36.8 37.9 QT 27 Dime 


i 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
NE ———————————————————————————————————————————_—_—_ EEE 


Index Number of 


Average rare Average Weekly 
: ge Average 2 
Period aE Hourly | Weekly Wages (1949= 100) 
Per Week Earnings Wages Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
a Be 2 ee ee ee ee 5 ramos nLite 
No. $ $ No. 
MonthilysA versgel955) 65.5. soci oe ool syed dosecses 41.0 1045 59.45 142.4 122.4 
Monthly Average 1956............cceceeeeeeeere cree 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 
Monthly A veragerl9a7: cc .c.. secs cscs ewe sseneseenes 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly Average 1958..........cceccceecseeceeserees 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 Wie 
MonthiveAversge: 1959s. .tcss sels ole - [0 Jo oes 20st eee 40.7 Wee 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 
TOHILOCLO DEI oe decile cet ete Mela ake tele slstario «e's suvisiaie.e 41.3 1.74 71.68 171.7 133.9 
INReniepanl ofa), Ginga; oo bOiOe (Ob OGD Dao GDP mom Oe 40.9 1.74 71.08 170.3 13de 
ID ECEIN HELE Ao eaters 6 aie hae ob cicks Oke de eie Goan eis 38.4* 1.78 68.48* 164.1 128.7 
M960 January see acer aie oe cele We «shel aipte ol oie) sie bisrei 40.7 pete 71.89 172-2 135.4 
EUS Vintets certs. die'cs)-infaleetoke' efels cols,» 01910 76,010 40.4 ea 71.49 ily fllge} 135.0 
Ie rehi). eet cake ac tikes ae cinielaleicte cette diss de dnenes 40.5 1.78 71.94 172.4 135.2 
PA rll rae ee cee aie dhe HSE ohh erade tle Pease saveisiares 40.5 1.79 (PARBY 173.4 136.1 
NERDS ofbarldes poddbndceSooule apacuce>monmann 40.1 1.79 71.69 iil te) 134.6 
AU UIUC ee ee atric ciara ais cle state Steue's fel Sate! alle eversiehergy sisi « 40.4 1.79 (3) 173.0 135.6 
AT Eee ac Qboab Gen oo Odd 0n0Gn It dome Oo DOm 40.6 Werirl 72.017 V72.5 134.9 
PRUESIGS, or ducagn bs Goo COO AOD a S00 Bab DOOD On 40.5 1.76 71.46 171.2 I3as0 
Slaldlin) fuc.o to atin Ren Dots OO JADU COR Ged mre Gr 40.9 p earare (Pet 173.4 134.0 
GROG We Wee ote gin kon sd sah cele oe cade wie alee 40.7 1.78 72.62 174.0 134.2 
. LS. e eee eee ee Enc ne a 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. DBS, page ii. 

* December 1959 figures adjusted for the holidays are 40.8 hours and $71.52. 

+ Revised. 

t Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S8. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 






















Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry SS EL 
Sept. ; Aug. ; Sept. | Sept. ; Aug. } Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
1960 | 1960 1959 1960 | 1960 | 1959 1960 | 1960 | 1959 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ 
Mining 352: . caster wie ese eorreees 42.1) 44.5 | 44.9} 2.07 | 2.07 | 2.04 | 87.21 | 85.90 | 85.45 
Metal xaining tia es.. dotnetter s selene ADD ATe 7 | add Oaees. 1601 2.15 | «2.03 (SOLO We89e76) |e So. Le 
Goldisitns: . Sg sicdiis cee sare is Heese, eaeeeee 43,0 842.5 | 42075) 1.65} 1.66 1.62 | 70.89 | 70.41 | 69.380 
Other metal: d+ eetsate es eee ee AL EO ete S tl eet O sll eS Dal ee lato aa aao ual OS aml L OM moo 
[ELE es Sc REPRE, ce Se ena aia istic 40.7 | 40.3 | 41.0] 1.94] 1.93 1.93 | 79.18 | 78.03 | 79.08 
Woal:, Aeon Tee ae oho delle cee eae ere eee 4173: ,040;2 | 4009R 1.76 ey 1.75 | 72.80 I68.78 vl. 39 
Orland naburalyeas- ene cetecose eae eer 39.5) 640.6 | 41=30 2.31 2,29 | 2.24 "01 45 103 160 92) Go 
INGnam Glalae. athe tei crcl seiee eerie meee tee 43.3 | 42.4] 438.2 1.88 | 1.86 1.79 | 81.33 | 79.02 |. 77.47 
Mannfacturingt. 325. scsecde onc. hacen eee 40.8 | 40.5 | 44.2] 2.77 | 1.76 | 1.72 | 72.84 | 71.46 | 71.13 
Durable r0o0dshtsaace ste. deem ctias nae 41.115940°8 | 41.79) 1.94-) 1.93 1.88 | 79.62 | 78.54 | 78.38 
INon-durable coods: «ote sc.cemene ce ct as eee 40.6 | 40.3} 40.8] 1.63 1.62 | 1257-1 66.01 65 S0Al 64220 
Eood-and beverages... 20. «cetses + slmeics teen 40.9 40.2 40.3 1.50 1.50 1.50 | 61.33 | 60.29 60.32 
Ment DroduGtsods. ccaecee tere) att. ae ener 40.6} 389.8 | 42.1 1.82 1.83 | 1.83 | 74.04 1-72.78 |176299 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 43.2 | 41.2] 88.5] 1.14 1.15 1.12 | 49.07 | 47.33 | 438.16 
Grain mill products essa see cere ce oe eeere 42,6) 4179 | 41564 1.7384 1572) |) 1.65 [i7o. 83d—) 0925] eaoond 
Bread and other bakery products........... 41.6 41.8 42.3 1.46 1.46 1.42 | 60.51 | 60.98 60.06 
Distilled iquorsss ede eeeeea ee eeeee AQL6 1} 939.2) 392891 “1.98 15 5196 1.90 | 80.54 | 76.78 | 75.90 
Malt liquors:..Gese. ce tes ore eee aeeea enn 39:0 1° 39.5 | “88% | 2,281" 222°)" 82. 13128689) 1" 87.49) Weeee as 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............-- 41.8 41.1 39.9 1.85 1.84 TS74 VET ATS 38 69.43 
Rubber productsigs anaes eee eee ee ee 41.5} 41.1 42.3 1.82 1.81 1280) bs2 eA 4 ou ee 6.03 
Leather productseepencs erect eee er 40.2} 40.6] 40.1 te2 1.20 1.18 | 48.42 | 48.96 | 47.21 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.9 40.6 39.9 1.16 tek 1.14 | 46.25 | 47.09 45.49 
Other leather products=..«ta. ee heen ee 40.9} 40.9} 40.5] 1.31 i Ga | 1.26 | 53.43 | 53.35 | 50.99 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.1 41.7 42.7 il et) 1.34 1.30 | 56.65 | 56.06 55.48 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods......... ANS) 9s9h6 | S40. 8a 9 1.36 1.36 1529)| O47 al ROSaron moo ale 
Woolleniroods=sces scons sateen ee Coe ASnO0 | w4aeo | | 4onc | al,20 18) 1.26 1.22 | 54.385 | 54.70 | 58.48 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. AS Onl 42.0 I) 4309 1.43) 1.44 | 1.339") 62. 25-161731 60.85 
Clothing (Gexvileancd tule) yes sane eee eet 38.1 | 388.8 | 39.6] 1.15 | 1.15 | 1.12 | 48.74 | 44.56) 44.44 
Men’s‘elothing:* S20 taser eae ee eee 37.4 | 38.1) 39.0] 1.16) 1.15 | 1.14 | 438.18 148.97 |” 44.67 
Women ‘srclothine sess aacae serena 36.5 | 387.9 | 38.4 1.21 1.21 1.20 | 44.00 | 46.06 | 46.06 
Knit SOGUSs Wy var Nace cere ete eaten 41.3 | 41.38 | 41.4] 1.08] 1.07 1.03 | 44.78 | 44.19 | 42.59 
*Wood productSss:-scaae ee eee eee eee Al aaa leat a 42d 1.585) 1.57.) > 1.53 65290} 64.71 1) 64.35 
Saw and planing mails eee eirtee ae eee 40.7 | 40.2] 41.4] 1.69 T.67 | 9162") Shebeorec lalmmore co 
MUrniture,, 2. sce cis sicilc sil Me ee 43.5] 48.1} 44.0] 1.45 | 1.45] 1.40] 62.86 | 62.40 | 61.50 
Other wood products ys. see eee eee ASE Zi) 42nd A} Let 1.33 1.30 | 56.75 | 55.97 | 54.29 
Paper products. 2.28 cscs vey as cee eee 41.9 | 41.3] 41.4] 2.10] 2.08} 2.00 | 88.01 | 85.91 | 83.00 
Pulp and paper atl seep eee enciae rereene 42.0 | “41.3-) A220) 22.26 | 2.24 | 215.1104, 96) tO2eob ess 69 
Other papersproducts:- +e. 2c- oe ree eenree 41-5°) 41.2 | 4201 1.66 1.65 1.59 | 68.86 | 68.15 | 67.01 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 39.3 | 38.9.) 40)3 | 2.18] 2.16 1° 92.10 | 85°66 184,22) 84.45 
STG: AnGustecl products wss meee eerste 40.8 40.6 41.7 2.09 2.09 2.03 | 85.19 | 84.62 84.53 
Agricultural implements jeasseke ss se nee 38.8} 37.0} 39.6] 2.01 2.01 2.02 | 78.23 | 74.32 79.95 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 41.4} 40.8] 40.5] 2.01 2.00 £96) | *83.14-] 8167 1 79).27 
Hardware and tools. tc..arws se ssa aerdeaeiae AG eee AA Dery 17S LT | Lei SOR 3240 eeorol! 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.6 | 40.6} 42.8 1.78 veo 1.74 | 72.36 | 71.05 | 74.54 
ATOM GRSeInS. .'o. c's eeeen umn seca aneee 40.6 | 40.9 | 42.3 LOS}! 1.07 1.94 | 80.27 | 80.56 | 82.27 
Machinery, industrialii es .gss2..¢ess.sigers 41.5 | 41.5 | 42.2} 1.95 | 1.93] 1.907 80.96} 80.107} 79198 
Prin ary iron snc Steelcase teeta 39.7 | 39.7] 41.1 2.49 | 2.50 | 2.38 | 98.88 | 99.03 | 97.75 
Sheet metal products sugucass ast 10 eeeee 42.2 | 42.0 | 42.4] 2.08 | 2.07 | 2.00 | 87.70 | 87.06 |} 84.83 
Wite and wire products iic2 tp son's sole cee 40.5 | 40.9 42.3 | 2.02 2.038 | 2.01 | 81.70 | 88.12 | 85.00 
*Transportation equipment................... 40.7 40.3 41.0 2.06 2.08 2.01 | 83.74 | 81.76 82.51 
Alverattiand parts.ccdnsae teense he ssemete 42.0] 41.38] 41.5] 2.07 | 2.05 | 1.96 | 86.99} 84.79 | 81.55 
Motor Vehicles... ‘tudes ots cle ote eleeenee 41.2 40.1 42.1 2.26 2.24 2.24 | 93.23 | 90.08 94.38 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 40.2 39.7 41.0 2.01 1.96 1.97 | 80.61 | 77.94 80.72 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........ 39.4 39.0] 39.8 1.96 1.96 1.94 | 77.22 | 76.71 77.88 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 40.3 41.1 40.5 2.00 1.99 1.93 | 80.74 | 82.03 78.15 
*Non-ferrous Metal products eee ane eee 40.8 40.5 40.8 2.08 2.09 1.98 | 85.02 | 84.65 80.68 
Aluminum productays ee oe meet 43.4 42.3 42.1 1.82 1.80 1.75 | 78.82 | 76.09 73.86 
Brass and copper products ae ARCA RIA © roche 40.0 40.6 41.7 1.98 1.98 1.89 | 79.42 | 80.42 78.56 
Smelting and Tetining ces tee ae ee 40.3 40.1 40.1 2.30 2.01 2:20 | 92.527) 292.41 88.38 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.7} 40.5 41.4 1.85 1.84 1.78 | 75.02 | 74.57 73.68 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment} 41.0 | 40.6 | 41.1] 2.06] 2.06] 1.99 | 84.71 | 83.51 | 81.96 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.6 40.7 40.9 1.68 1.69 1.58 | 68.23 | 68.60 64.72 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and applia- 

TIOGS. .hoass ae carte oes Meade tara a’ Aan 39.9 | 39.1 41.8] 1.88] 1.86 1.78 | 74.93 | 72.70 | 74.45 
Wite and cabler: 0. fra ee s,s nt esccmntee 39.8 | 41.9 | 43.0] 2.06] 2.04] 2.01 | 82.04} 85.64] 86.58 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40.9 40.5 | 41.1 lee Viz 1.68 | 70.89 | 69.83 69.18 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 42.9] 42.8] 44.4 1,81 1.79 VTA TSO AOEG2 th gine Lid, 
Clay productsatcs sate eee ae eee 42.0} 41.7] 43.8} 1.64] 1.63 161) |) 68 OT 8 Nie i0hoe 
Glassiandplass productercmesceeeneeene ee 40.9} 40.7] 42.6 1.82 1.78 Wedd AICS a ec Meeting 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 40.8 39.9 40.8] 2.55 2.52 2.43 {1038.89 |100.54 | 99.21 

Chemical products.......... i ai fac 40.6 | 40.2] 41.1 1.99 1.98 | 1.90 | 80.99 } 79.58 | 78.02 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 39.5 | 39.7] 41.2 1.53 1.61 1.44 | 60.58 | 59.79 | 59.38 
Acids, alkalis and Balisy t Ceres eet aL 40.4 | 39.7 | 41.3 220ml eee ale 2.19 | 92.12 | 90.04 90.34 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.9] 41.5]. 42.2 1.45 1.47 1.40 | 60.59 | 60.87 | 59.25 

Construction............ i aidietids < eseminkemem 43.2] 42.9] 42.5] 1.94] 1.93 | 1.86 | 83.80 | 82.65 | 78.82 

Building and general engineering.............. 42.9 42.3 41.9 Zao 2.10 2.03 | 91.03 | 89.03 85.00 

Highways, bridges and streets............+.. 43.7 43.8 43.4 1.63 1.64 DPe5GAT s2ikalusy Less 2: 67.75 

Electric and motor transportation............ 43.6] 48.7] 44.7 1.84 1.83 1.76 | 80.58 | 80.13 | 78.82 

SORVICR: (Stace, See Oe ee bec agin a Bn oe 39.1] 39.2] 39.6] 1.05] 1.02 | 1.00] 40.93 | 49.09 | 39.51 
Hotels and TOSUAUFAIES . oo ice stosw paw sv slstolettte iam 39.2 39.6 39.5 1.02 0.99 0.98 | 39.91 | 39.16 38.53 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 39.8 | 39.3 40.8 1.01 1.00 | 0.97 | 40.31 | 39.29 39.66 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


eo 


SS OOOoODODoeoeoaoeoaoooooeaeeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeeeeeeooeeooooeoeoeoooeooq®«<~=S=~$~S090¢0¢0¢0¢0¢&00R RE SSS 





‘ Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period oo tie ET ale ae | eee ee ORR ET 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
Wacemibenwlsrl GAs. see eeey mo. oct: 16,104 10,504 26,608 255,811 85, 229 341,040 
Wecem bens lel ODO} cide eres» eteie - 26,895 14,969 41,864 194,478 73, 852 268,330 
iBone ose MEA ae > oneceodiones oC 27,634 16, 442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,035 
DEcem Pete Ly LoDieassaishs seictsea sels « iByey4i 11,209 24,536 326,568 107,176 433 , 744 
WDeeem berm! 958e~ asian sis-/5) o1=)-h-12 11,579 9,752 21,331 329,050 126,341 455,391 
ecom berets 99a. chile icles --i'sisies 15,201 12,674 27,875 365,031 137, 855 502, 886 
January 1 SnD AS os aac oe a 9,097 9,779 18,876 522,206 157, 962 680, 168 
LE DEUAL Vann lig) LO OUL eri stetetecslalelate cle <t=1a 8,206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786,294 
March DRL OG Oerepetste tbs (eleyer's'ssi.6)« i386. 8,431 10,676 19,107 634, 332 182,721 817,053 
April DLO GO rah eels stisisrsi sore oie 10, 402 11,830 22,232 652, 107 182,883 834,990 
May DO GU erep Heb teictorstorccsh state's 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
June Dye 19 OO ee hoped orcters 27-1050) 0' 4 21,772 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152,848 542, 424 
July INES ise o aoe oocecon ot 17, 227 15,875 33, 102 258,719 131,936 390, 655 
August DPRLOGON, co cbste's satsvsvssereiete ¢ 14,673 12,594 27,267 242 , 582 128,062 370,644 
September 1, 1960... ies .e0s-s 000s 13,748 14, 427 28,175 236, 969 117,044 354,013 
October TPR LOGO ek cetee corte oistete.s 12,239 13,796 26,035 228,632 115,358 343,990 
November 1; 19002. .c clase esc sclel 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124, 255 405,739 
Mecemberm1) 1960): eae es. weet © 15,932 10,799 26,731 393 , 856 144,123 537,979 


me ea I 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 
31, 1960(*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change from 


Industry Male Female Total September! «October 

30, 1966 30, 1959 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 279 115 394) — 845 | — 87 
MOPS UP Ys cc hee aes seca Rr tn cee eee 1,045 q 1,052; — 709 | — 41,254 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 444 18 459 | — 71 - 12 
Metall Mining: tae eee oie cbr esate 270 5 275 —_ 32 _ 46 
DUIMI@L Sis Syacegess/ncehostel adorns See OTOL AEE ne cement oe eee: 131 9 140); — 25 + 53 
INon-Metal Mining yan cream eee one 22 3 25 + 2 — 5 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 4 0 4 _ 2 _ 11 
Prospecting.) dccndsa oe cee ete ee ee ee 14 1 15/ — 144; — 3 
Manufacturing Ore 3... caccee cee eee ee 2,301 1,550 $3,801 | — 915 | — 869 
Hoods and: Beveracest.ee ete een son eee ee 161 255 416 = 421 _ 1 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...............-.- 9 3 12 _ 1 + 1 
Rubber. Preductsts-..cre eee ee eee ee 20 16 36 + 3 ~ 5 
eather Products! ssc. 0 ete ee See 68 83 151 + 9 _ 1 
Textile Products (except Clothing) 58 58 116 — 30 —- 113 
Clothiney(textileand fur) see eee eee 94 608 702 - 236 _ 246 
Wood Productsts92) aoc eee ee a2 31 263 _ 40 = 69 
Paper’ ProductSincacc mercer ne eee eC ore. 263 48 311 + 19 + 141 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 95 51 146 - 10 _ 64 
inonvand iS tecl) bro cuctss emer ete een ene 397 77 474 _ 47 — 201 
Transportation Equipment... .-..t.onn: eek oe 290 37 327 _ 37 _ 240 
Non-ferrous Metal Products..............:.2++:.- 113 30 143 — 27 - 73 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 194 59 253 _ 41 ao 28 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................-- 50 12 62 _ 32 ~ 47 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................. 12 4 16 _ 14 - 2 
Chemical Products: -tn eee eee ee 153 93 246 + 11 + 63 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 92 85 177} — 21]; + 16 
Construrctionc 20 fo riccc cscs tetera ee renee 1,273 37 1,310; — Ay} — 435 
Gerersl:Gontractots s.r ee 714 27 741 _ 82 288 
Special Trade Contractors..........ec.ee.seccees 559 10 569 + 35 — 147 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 455 138 593 | — 206 | — 282 
Transportation? gcse. osceest he ee eee 241 67 308 _ 148 = 367 
WOTARGS Y csogie su ceicn saw cistern as crete ae 18 10 28 0 — 12 
Comamunies tions. s ences ic cee eee ee 196 61 257 | — 58} + 97 
Public Utility Operation.....................0.005. 72 6 7) + 17) + 20 
Trade.o0 boss coe ee eee 1,718 25249 3,967 | + 117 396 
Wholesale, 3% scatter sco cies cree eee 587 319 906 -- 22 =_ 190 
OURS sien ye ds cee ek coe ee 1,131 1,930 3,061 + 9} — 206 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 471 380 851 | — 144} — 74 
Berviee. cnr a es cccrenere eee PPR A Can ee 3,790 6,686 10,476 | + 183 |} + 1,330 
Community or Public Service... sccneeer ee ae 273 1,625 1,898 - 267 + 156 
Government Services yhrencs ae oe ee 2,596 497 3,093 + 1,815 +. 2,216 
Recreation Servichs+s.-.00 0+ <- sa ee ee 4 50 97} — 200; — 47 
Usiness Service... veces; cccv nce een ee 544 253 797} + 101 + 189 
Personal Service:#. ee. ea ee eee 330 . 4,261 4,591 — 1,446 — 1,184 
GRAND: TOTAL. 7 0. 3. eee 11,845 11,186 23,031 — 2,620; — 2,054 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 3, 1960(') 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 














; Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group $$$ aS eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers... . 1,480 1,264 2,694 6,362 1,999 8,361 
GlericalwWOrkerseenaceecte resiec ac cise laa" 1,358 RePate} 3,571 1b) 727 47,548 63,275 
SalessWiOr cers semiisecistrst stele aistays pa'c 1a cievele 1,129 1,350 2,479 6, 608 13,917 20,525 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 485 4,667 5,152 28, 402 22,004 50,406 
SITING eda nackte Serracie teas Gte OUD Gorenr tad OR fae cetes Serre. < 10 1,428 10 1,438 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 243 25 268 3,465 263 3,728 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 4,180 932 §,112 126,558 18,576 145, 134 
Food and kindred products (incl. 

RODACCO ieee eo ae aes 55 13 68 1,239 451 1,690 
Textiles, clothing, etc.............-- 79 685 764 2,672 11,170 13, 842 
Lumber and lumber products....... 1,006 1 1,007 9,503 127 9,630 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing).......... 80 3 83 1,094 509 1,603 
Leather and leather products........ 43 54 97 1,165 1,212 PACH 
Stone, clay and glass products....... GD lisaobpaaocnee 15 499 38 537 
Metalwonkingee re tebe: fe nasi ete 438 2 440 18,395 896 19,291 
ilectricalege ian eto oye aces ess 134 14 148 2,874 1,060 3,934 
Transportation equipment........... 3 2 5 1,168 34 1,202 
NU INDI aber acta eacemians Geno Parte enone Be Al scree eee SS ae 172 LOGO!) Weeder eae 1,690 
Gonstructionee +. scck tums ise GHA 3| Vee 1 eae 621 30,945 1 30,946 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 355 5 360 21,900 137 22,037 
Communications and public utility.. 38 1 39 629 2 631 
Mradomnc serviceusaeeieas ue ecieec 124 124 248 4,868 Vers 6, 643 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 924 19 943 20,485 900 21,385 
ldeideyints oe edacuc union aneeoor anpaoD oc 49 9 58 2,487 253 2,740 
ATDLENtIGES pe merieccches ete: see ees Av |. eer ern ee 44 4,945 11 4,956 

rts cWlledgeWOrkerseens see arrose oats 3,109 415 3,524 92,934 19,938 112,872 
MOOG ANG CODACCOne. eet dees ac ettac 35 166 201 3,240 4,109 7,349 
Lumber and lumber products........ 67 4 ipl! 9,555 424 9,979 
Metalworking ss casick ml seneetan cereals 43 9 52 6, 956 583 7,539 
@onstructlonw eters sch cee oe): DROS OMIER chic. caster. 2,239 41,783 1 41,784 
Other unskilled workers............. 725 236 961 31,400 14,821 46,221 

GRAND TOTAL............. 11,944 10,866 22,810 281, 484 124,255 405,739 





(1) Preliminary—suhject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT NOVEMBER 3, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 




















Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office — 
(4) Previous Previous (2) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 3, Sept. 29, Oct. 29, Nov. 3, Sept. 29, Oct. 29, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1 1959 

Newloundlands...--.. +o thee ee 306 356 395 7,584 6,081 5,821 
OTmer BrOOks, same te crear eee 16 30 20 1,673 Tego 1,437 
Grand Faliste ses... h eee «seats 7 3 21 860 547 516 
Sts GON. doe se res Me one meen pene 283 323 354 5,001 4,213 3, 868 
Prince Edward Island................. 137 516 260 1,288 968 1,123 
Charlottetown ners. meetin ee. cee 48 156 91 745 605 749 
Summerside: so. aceneee eco mete 89 360 169 543 363 374 
Nova Scotia wcrc sccnet cee coe 1,233 800 680 15,978 14,270 12,150 
Arm hersts ea en ees. She eer te ck cee 3 17 12 571 447 
iBridsewaterien. meee eee. eee 21 23 18 831 706 672 
Ela lifax © BAO al oc be pen eat Owe 411 405 4,628 4,182 3,935 
TNVEENGRE as Hepa ema Pavey aetee ete eo On Ce oe eee ee ee 208 218 180 
Kentville, eeac ae cee eee bee eke 68 149 81 1,300 973 761 
Liverpool: en wee colts eee coe. 18 29 9 413 369 261 
iNew Glaspows un Cot eee eee 13 Pd | 31 1, 838 1,763 1,253 
pring bill Rese. tices os de Pes eee ce iain ates ees 4 878 823 826 
SVGney: Smee peat eee cee 45 58 24 3,085 3,244 2,243 
PLEULO ee cet eiee Me ee ee ee 9 51 28 1,104 930 739 
MVBLIMOUtH he aeoee ee ee 29 35 68 1, 122 619 833 
New Brunswick....................... 1,236 775 725 13,341 10,536 10,419 
Bathurstion: since cee eae eee ee 18 26 37 1,196 783 825 
Wampbellton cue ane eee ee eee 27 8 28 1 3L7 iboehty) 708 
fidimund stones recente ee arene ee 17 nerf 4 579 457 479 
Fredericton... coi eee ee 120 125 155 May Al 1,241 942 
Minto: 2° eee ee eee ee 118 124 45 426 339 256 
Moncton pea one: ee ee 750 210 165 3,108 2,202 2,561 
Newcastle. angecnncc oe ae 3 4 2 923 780 911 
Saint John. tases... pee ee 129 187 213 2,700 2,186 1,934 
Dtstephense, mics tne coe ee ie 36 12 18 828 526 986 
DuUssex tah. 3. 2 Re Ge eons 0a 10 11 13 365 296 306 
Woodstockmse.. 4. 0.ee oe ern ee 8 41 45 |- 578 321 511 
CULT IG) ULTRA Sr Ste” Bene Eno al ay ee Ue 5,263 7,218 6,607 115,628 98,810 89,386 
ALIN. Ve Antcaee shen cee ee ee ee ee 1 17 1,097 96 1,261 
ASpestOs. . teu ehotv cle eke ae 17 1 30 383 363 366 
Baie Comeanyeean, oer ny = anaal 31 221 140 377 299 337 
Beauharnoiue waecs J: cde aie: . Ae. 26 32 24 746 595 605 
Duckinghary, . vomeekor ies cee ee 22 17 68 710 469 501 
Causapscal. 4. netted ees 78 93 14 788 614 545 
Chandlery i4 shy ascmaecie ok wee one 6 8 11 242 285 223 
Citoutiaia aes ak Cee 145 133 533 1,623 1,385 1,209 
COWaHSVilles:£. 3) Bet fn See 25 34 18 324 176 265 
Dolbeau; A... eat eee ee eee 19 97 66 668 538 531 
Drummond vaille..¢.. ee 43 28 33 1,454 1,266 1,250 
arnharie: eo. eae eee eee 10 87 16 434 300 521 
4 92 398 DANTE 159 224 
5 15 1 316 211 212 
21 102 19 1,607 1,411 1,022 
42 44 33 2,421 2,041 1,708 
43 99 78 2,568 2,173 1,987 
20 a2 23 1,828 1,536 1,279 
18 16 16 550 416 4i7 
29 297 10 499 670 473 
179 645 561 ie 445 DLO 
28 24 58 2,307 2,008 1,555 
15 15 22 748 610 529 
6 5 2 511 396 613 
PASTA OC AREA ee Se Be 7 72 133 420 257 254 
Matane. Ser cram bois ee eae ae 9 14 11 488 299 396 
Mégantic. sale Ne cease esteem cc alee Ape 1 2 504 356 470 
Mont-Lauriet 00). eee he 20 15 37 411 308 218 
Montmagny spoxele Melslet cate atta cic toe eae 12 13 25 626 505 491 
Montreal........: Rr or Rene 1,976 2,396 2,915 49 ,002 43, 665 36,161 
New Riehmonds,..0. gorees occ nce 66 83 3 403 303 275 
PortcAlbred ...90. Wseee eas) he eons 5 20 FG taeeene e 386 888 327 
Québetinc...cameene Cees nes 455 537 430 8,434 7,154 7,079 
Rimouski Xo orale: sles rahe hoe: adens lets aes oak 51 114 88 1,484 1,143 spe yi 
Riviére GireLouplin ole vcs ke cc eck 8 41 21 1,412 930 990 
ODErValer ns bet een ee oe 57 84 226 720 698 581 
OUYD Fi crcroes aiarecivicietetee tener oe 128 49 44 1,766 1,554 ae! 
Ste. Agathe: 2... coe ees os 54 11 14 572 439 432 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 73 85 66 745 608 pat 
Ste. Therese aidhs hala le eevstortia er rarer am 19 137 29 1,635 1,348 1,149 
Pt, EYRCuIGhG. . c4 se ea ek oe ae 25 47 62 1,537 1,358 1,461 
Dard OAT chee retains ee ts Se 50 48 58 1,716 1,488 biz 
Str Jérainds.0 Perera ee er ee 31 57 65 1,382 865 981 
Sept-Iles 294 408 192 1,030 969 697 
hawinigan 41 130 68 2,459 1,982 1,967 
Sherbrooke 284 253 157 4,071 2,991 3,122 
Sorel....... divlacs Wan Tila ates REMORSE ee 54 43 37 1,601 1,470 1,326 
Thetford Dines ce, Secs ae ere 30 30 58 936 667 1,343 
PLPOiss RAV IET pS. 6 aos. tee ye eae 179 96 146 3,123 2,939 2,559 
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TABLE D-4—UN , 
FILLED VAC 
ANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS A 
Pon co pepe ee T NOVEMBER 3, 1960 














Office Unfilled Vacancies (2) 
(4) Previous Previo cl ee oe ee 
Nov. 3 Month oak () Previou : 
ine hh core ae eee 
See ae Oe Te 1959 Nov. 3, Sept 09 ae ie? 
a) d'Or. meh sie i ee ES aaa Bee 0 made ct. 29, 
Valleyfieid Beat aR et AT i) a: hae 
ictoriaville. .. Rott a See 12 15 22 vorm -~ 
Walls Ss Georwes -.- OR te. oor... 25 y 18 Pale 1,299 1,118 
nee ae ir 389 22 : 1,358 ; 
farlo.-.-.se- seer eveoss 228 70 1,290 1, 203 font 
rprion......eses sere i calls A i 9,021 ns $455 "983 ay 
A ah. cE ae BS a hy ae 33 
Bellovills Manet... 3. Mai... 2) .. 19 "39 ine 132, 286 10 
ES, eee a” i GE 24 203 8,082 
Bracebridge. ......0--..s esses 29 46 22 1,145 bee 180 
Mee ti 2 
So ene eee a 42 i 1,552 1,212 82 
ENS Sie chad Cat aide Ol 43 32 a7 1 oe 479 ae 
Chathon Pinceet,... 1, Meee. k.. 33 28 oe 2813 ea ! 388 
ae eee ib 43 839 
Cobourg... esses) : ae ae 29 ie 6 31 eid "348 
Collingwood. ...0.++2++.- ‘ee 43 57 i 1,651 Sant 180 
myalledee tc. bce Sead 3 9 ; 
pare EAS one a, aa ae 104 5 32 ey 653 van 
Fort ee re cae SFR 38 100 9 : Hs 563 380 
port Frances Saas) a Mii Bie 4 19 88 . 2 ; 372 1 962 
poe William aie Ee eS 13 oh 4 ae 254 "300 
Pd LS ea 2. ae 76 22 390 42 
Gananoque... 6. reer oe 54 130 7 1,658 ae 369 
Cae ae RRS =a 3 2 1,704 i060 ayees 
Fae nj fee ote 29 . 41 ry 194 18 
Hawkesbury... 2.0. eeeees 896 4 44 1,65 on 324 
eee peo a ee 12 a 882 Se eae 1.912 
enora Ti. Bk HOR othe vo 9 te 057 ’ 
SOR Fok 20 24 ’ 
Kingston 00000000 visas 16 3 23 796 ia "32 
Kirkland Fake. ees 129 es 18 485 pr 516 
‘ ed tie “ 92 
Leamington Gyn...) 4-) epee ne i 43 61 1,737 1,623 Au 
ee aes Pa tt a 175 164 ieee 783 ea 
Acteeiyy MOO) ts A eae hc tae A 5 , 208 ; 
Fig te oa eee 3 31 23 rete Aiea ee 
eae Canes ae: ae n 
Tong Bianthis os dobhecsc. dhe 462 Kay a4 216 Be 378 
e (oe et ere i ae Ae 105 ; 555 4 681 202 141 
Napanee... 0.0... ieee oe 6 usp 137 3 582 4,017 3,230 
Newmarket; 1.0.0.0...) + Bee ge 5 ~ 15 "498 gel 2,644 
See Bills cages ieee. 4] 46 i a 356 oar 413 
SBE 5 aes BA i 
ces ae ee s) 8} | ban) ia a 
Pei mee ol ae 92 ii 22 1,352 eee 1,561 
Co eae) eee 12 lil 105 907 1,019 1009 
1 ee a 69 a1 - o17 eee 
Owen Sound... sess 807 888 He 5, 000 536 526 
arry Sound ee ee re 887 Z 6,536 
pe peat | eta Bt 41 51 5,013 4,704 aks 
Sore eae ey ee ie te 1,100 ges | 601 
Peterborough. :-eevsccccs 19 27 ao’'| 1,200 | 1,086 304 
“TE ate EAC 36 48 "422 Cee peutic: 
a ST GLA 2 2, 61 
Port Colborne. -1.....s.scscsces 156 163 aa 273 bate a 
i ne eae. 248, aes 
ee i P 2,298 1,548 244 
Se eae - 32 30 ae 551 ok 
St. Catharines, .....-00.00seesersre 113 a 8 300 a 458 
en ee 1 MOEN be 36 ap 158 3 360 pve 289 
ania Sia Mario’ ay 2s Mca... 5: 94 101 oe 1,221 80 ay 
I Pee ee ek ae 8 ¢ i 
"ig ran Goce 131 141 988 2,195 1,646 : 130 
Srni outer rp. 7% 7 108 2,048 2.0 082 
emiths OA eam pt i a 4 25 40 892 ’ 08 i 107 
Sole pager ee SON MORO ES 5. 7 12 ue 109 ik 603 
2a eae Balls. : i hae tee 65 75 ai 338 ie 119 
Tea es ae 
ee ee _ 2 Lie pent oul 501 
immi ps. ae ee ale eee 11 
eae - cegrientcneeitae ts aa Hh a Bot 2,381 0.037 
toi Gee ee Lee) cota: 2,702 2.74 i 1,644 1 ca 417 
Sear meme 4 pasting: 64 ’ A 2,852 38,104 5 opi 1,230 
Wallaceburg. 0000 .stsceci 36 55 rs 699 W79 ap 
2 | dane pal ean eae 
poston ‘ , ‘ ‘ : ; ; ; ; ; 7 a0 Re a ue a 8 ag be 125 
Windsor. 00000000000 GEOL 165 136 50 2,013 1.577 426 
pee aad sede a Week 193 296 135 3,209 37243 Hy 
Micaeoa i ie a: oe oe 
a 1,732 2,295 2,8 a oe 714 
puphine eet, | ALES 2 ei. 162 — 15,034 11 
Mi ate 0h, NA eee 15 "35 ot 1,133 Pee eat 
Portage eee. oS 25 99 a 648 393 totes 
Witninesw. ; . , ; igs Ola ahepiiare re 73 44 re a 205 
ee ee 1,42 _ 61 244 33 601 
426 1,909 2,524 12.253 153 203 
9,447 8, 603 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT NOVEMBER 3, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office ; j 
(1) Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 3, Sept. 29, Oct. 29, Nov. 3, Sept. 29, Oct. 29, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

Ka tche wants cists. cc octes Sthess cxaadec 1,218 974 763 9,676 6,620 8,161 
eck ne "20 34 42 227 121 292 
Iloy diimstertve sce cee. ate 24 29 14 224 150 159 
Moose. Ja wire... cn. coe Hee eee 64 103 123 933 590 830 
North Battleford: nn). sae eee 39 49 23 583 424 521 
Prince Alberta once eee ee 103 81 41 1,095 733 1,081 
Regina so. grab ae sic Cae cries ae eee 217 240 218 2,704 1, 867 1,987 
Saskatoon ase tec sci teste gasee ate 207 269 165 2,310 1,738 1,833 
SwiltiC@urrent: ..0. ch asec sccm 83 68 47 390 201 331 
Weyburn ...52. 4. crise sors terete aie 17 39 24 199 118 214 
WiOTKtON Mie dct dat eee ee 444 62 66 1,011 678 913 
Alber tay continweae och ie dec cena eee 1,711 25201 2,058 22,004 16,992 14,488 
IBJaIGMOLE seervscL eo che Tee eae ee 24 19 374 8 200 
Caleary sy tiie sie te ene 439 537 631 8,271 6, 602 5,354 
ID yaihooy el Seo eee Sony SAA cdeemos 10 15 25 228 179 171 
I Dchaavorsttoyauer dette. cava son aneac 890 1, 237 1,082 9, 296 7,301 6, 487 

SOM: peieaer shore tee ee 76 13 27 497 261 

GrandesPrainies.).4 46. See eee 42 OM Misra arc ee ee 548 OL Laan aie ce 

Leth bridgenga:: <c,. a eee oe 101 154 104 1,421 894 935 
Medicine! Fiat s..-. teem creer 56 94 141 897 699 444 
Hed Deer Raat ss.s.0 eee ein eee 73 99 79 832 525 524 
British Columbia...................... 1,774 1,856 1,751 56,473 46,341 42,333 
Chilliwackwes53..c : oss Gee Recon 25 Pei Pe 1326) 961 829 
Courtenay natn. 2 er eee ee ee 13 20 23 905 787 514 
Cranbrookeme..iccck cere eee 54 34 28 700 508 475 
Dawson Oreeks..... a0 meme so ee 23 il 22 729 551 627 
UCAS. Heese tae aac mee cee 16 24 19 564 503 477 
Kamloops ana. 4.....8 eres ce 15 10 8 996 735 763 
SGLO WA. Kees. «occ eee ie cee ee 22 18 20 588 372 481 
Katia tt. Gaeo dean sae ee eee 34 34 37 166 128 147 
Mission Citys. << os.cge eee ee 28 23 6 898 634 684 
ANALOG Alas sca s Cee ee 18 10 14 1,110 841 740 
IN CLS OTs fya eeAS. aspects DOE eee 251 200 10 727 410 617 
New-Westminster. ...!ccstucben. ss tne 200 221 198 8,825 7,156 6,036 

Penticton: Aas. 2s... 2. dee ee ee 9 21 14 842 458 
iRorti Alberni. ok: cae eee ee 7 30 16 728 614 520 
iprincesGeorger.e.c.e name eae 34 By 50 2,305 1,391 1,918 
Princes kvupent:-aee ndee see aan ee 10 16 6 1,248 852 ielio 
PTINCELON Mare Aja ae 52 9 11 348 190 203 
WESTCL UC eMee Sec ea MR, mea 15 12 11 1,113 705 922 
gp U IR Sri Ae ee oS baa © 67 77 46 582 366 609 
WAN COUVETEUR. «tc noone eee oom 720 841 1,012 25,666 23, 386 19, 286 
VETNON... Seu. eae ee i ant Cee 8 16 14 1,083 548 858 
WiCtOTIA:. «iar cenen eee eo eee 111 99 144 4,581 8,935 3,647 
WWinttehorsenic..\-.30 oho MER eee tee 42 55 20 438 310 337 
Canada 2 tilac sacidss os eeteerhee eee 22,810 26,035 25,010 405,739 343,990 303,223 
Males 28h eo. craic nee ce cee 11,944 12,239 11,997 281, 484 228, 632 195,816 
Hemales | 844. tows Behm cae 10, 866 13,796 13,013 124, 255 115,358 107, 407 


Sa ee oo el A ek os ec ke a hh, Ne 
(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





1955—1960 

OFFS oSSSsSsSamm 

Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
LS) Terres cickeieh Otes aa AAR acon 953,576 | 642,726) 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
1ODG errata neta oe nee 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
DUG Y Ga Shei utara han Rare tale. 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
1958 sae t. ae. $8 ee 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 116,474 
AUS Ee cei A ee rs 986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 239,431 | 336,527] 211,951 127, 812 
195910 mmonths)ee.e eee eee 848,701 | 573,207 | 275,494 57,929 | 206,043 | 289,435 | 182,969 112,325 
1960 (10 moonths)iss-s.0, oe cee 795,184 | 530,001 | 265,183 70,746 | 207,544 | 249,224 | 165,388 102, 282 


EI ee oe eee 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND oe PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, OCTOBER 
960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Estimated 
ee eu 
A umber of Weeks 
Province Beneficiaries Paid Benefit 
Per Week Paid 
(in thousands) $ 
iNraxitterennya Ulenivels s44'5 dipee Bow oc dia ues AWC SUebe doe 2 CO Canon Geer nane 4.0 15,799 42 
Prince Edward Island.............++seeseeeee eee e cece eeee een eees 0.6 2,462 76° 858 
Nova Scotia........cceccceee cree ec eeeeeeee et ee esses eet eeeeneeeees 10.5 41,903 917,198 
Wing Ignis ate ea awes pbb ages aw SemedOs eer aop acct aro amoD poommare (hi 30,700 657, 156 
Quebec PN re ey er, Rye otey cache siti cacteys elereasieisie'-o:/erelieke obits Ce: Sceh.0) + -ueiay© 6 67.2 268, 984 5,948 , 623 
Ontario odes enya oy Byes AN rt ace icy SOR RENES 01 OF BY OC COC Cin CORRS Coca eae 85.9 343 , 642 8,072,034 
IMD OD ie done 2 on wabos Bele meinen Oh te Gao0 Gen Sea Geos Gadomeer fied 28,274 617,230 
Shoailent Oleg lilnn anions BG OPS OOP AD DHBO TOUGS wen 2D oa are aes Boao oe 3.9 15,750 333, 182 
Alberta Ia ee reticito tai cin crs ctoietss scolete ope cisislstsiew'e 6.9 e.6 10.8 43,115 983 , 653 
TB yaaan (Ohad nae iG ea Bee SO eee onde foes Dae Cane ren crore 28.2 112,774 MET VAIL 
Aaya Crmmareke, Oyo, WOW Dsseq scons deeb oe 6 oon Onbe Cube 225.9 903 , 403 20, 650, 922 
AMeualle Omroly, Seng: WDAscconsacan cacenbpodsgossecgs Doone 935,396 21,186, 260 
otal A ANAC bs LODO screrearereisiere stoi mtarwre ane rera'e es e-ereieie's 159.8 671, 150 13,765,753 


ae 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS* CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, OCTOBER 31, 1960 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number of weeks on claim October 








Percent- 
c Total 30, 1959 
Province and Sex : age r 
claimants] 2 or : Over Total 
Riess 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 90 Postal Gadmants 
Ganndarwemcedcce te cca cs 330,223 |121,806 | 41,306 | 52,063 33,316 | 22,578 | 14,860 | 44,294 Pat 250 , 583 
IMialescaeetienee foe on 230,025 | 93,860 | 30,277 | 36,138 21,883 | 13,527 8,583 | 25,757 27.1 164,391 
Homalonueesccaeeees 100,198 | 27,946 | 11,029 | 15,925 11,433 9,051 6,277 || 18,587 22.4 86, 192 
Newfoundland............ 6, 886 2,665 767 859 576 494 ola 1,208 59.8 5, 659 
IO a nice ere teas 5,718 2,430 656 702 440 366 207 917 62.0 4,754 
Hemale Men tes occ eerete 1,168 235 111 157 136 128 110 291 48.9 905 
Prince Edward Island.... 896 375 81 130 66 3 55 126 59.6 852 
BCR ee ee citeya cle 588 293 60 78 30 34 25 68 64.8 542 
MemalOns sok. cents see 308 82 21 52 36 29 30 58 49.7 310 
INOViatSCOULaae sacs eeeeees 14,069 4,924 1,647 2,288 1,341 945 569 27000 40.8 10,927 
Gs isstacsn ae Goes W277 4,252 T3839 1,828 991 695 385 1,787 42.0 8, 225 
iMtemaAle.oacaace tenes 2,792 672 308 460 350 250 184 568 36.2 2,702 
New Brunswick.......... 11,286 4,054 1,358 1,780 1,334 801 405 1,554 Daud 9,357 
Blea oe choke ete 8, 456 3,345 OTE 1,354 929 460 240 1,051 55.5 6,679 
Female bis he ae ee tee 2,830 709 281 426 405 341 165 503 45.6 2,678 
@nebecret ascmessctene ee 99,111 | 36,462 | 12,487 15,860 9, 836 6, 960 4,617 | 12,889 26.1 78,010 
ee APE cuir 67,991 | 27,629 9,020 | 11,236 6,438 3,919 2,503 7,246 Deo 51,122 
emales. sas. cee one 31,120 8, 833 3, 467 4,624 3,398 3,041 2,114 5,643 22.9 26, 888 
Omid sell oneoeemmeece 118,603 | 41,634 | 14,941 19,036 | 12,558 8,418 5,587 | 16,429 19.4 86, 444 
1 Opes cane tetas 79,761 | 30,735 | 10,687 12,705 8,144 5,150 3,265 9,045 19.5 53,044 
Hemsaleee a: acer ce clears 38, 842 | 10,899 4,254 6,301 4,414 3,268 2,322 7,384 19.2 33, 400 
Manitoba ase sie cee ce 12,294 5,328 155 1,672 1,174 658 477 1,434 18.9 8,828 
Malan sede oeseen 8,185 4,005 1,016 968 695 392 290 819 21.5 5, 827 
TNS so (Os Soeanqeene sis 4,109 1,823 535 704 479 266 187 615 ie ayé 3,001 
Saskatchewan............ 6,917 2,815 812 961 631 450 318 930 40.5 6, 456 
let ease oh cts ee 4,463 2,170 550 522 318 225 154 524 43.7 4,273 
Herma len apcttet1asrecci-vais 2,464 645 262 439 313 225 164 406 34.6 2,183 
PAN pertain. temcacnisliectieacie 16, 468 6,587 1,821 2,488 1,479 989 759 2,345 2200 11,006 
WV sili se cre saie tere laccsaeneys 11,305 5, 182 1,308 1,618 852 534 432 1,379 23.6 6, 964 
Momalercn. cece ess. 5,163 1,405 513 870 627 455 327 966 20.5 4,042 
British Columbia........ 43,693 | 16,962 | 5,841] 6,989 | 4,321} 2, 800 | 1,756 | 5,02 24.6 33,044 
He Dae 43.007 | istaia | 4’s64 | sro97 | 35046 1,752) 1,082 | 2,921) 25.9) 22,961 
Rom Ala yeni ee ales 11,412 3,143 iL Pa 1,892 1,275 1,048 674 2,103 20.9 10,083 


* Changes in the wording of this heading do not involve any change in concept. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
OCTOBER, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Clavie flail at Local 0 fices Disposal of ef eer ei Pending at 





Province Total | Entitled | ,Not 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed t £5 Pending 
oft Benefit Benefit 

Newlound land = oes sseas a aeieiae sae 3,386 2,319 1,067 2,729 1,878 851 1,294 
Prince Edward Island............. 4 304 159 8 270 117 57 
INowa SCObia weine scace eRe memes oe 10,098 4,562 5,536 9,168 7,461 1,707 2,384 
INewabrunswick?. «sue wares oases 5,634 3,493 2,141 4,906 3,648 1,258 1,659 
Quebecwne .o00 ods csamateabie eras 50, 828 29,924 20,904 46, 246 35,112 11,134 14,521 
Ontarige. rite deci. lock sree ae 62, 406 35, 963 26, 443 58,080 43,987 14,093 17,675 
Manitoba tat cnt c oclgaet agen cone 7,060 4,603 2,457 6,071 4,357 1,714 1,848 
Saskatehewanes seen some ae cea 4,175 2,754 1,421 3,453 2,395 1,058 1,268 
“A Voertacan cet Ren arc orcas poe 9,878 5,900 3,978 9,449 7,274 2a ANTES 2,671 
British © olim sia ease ae eee ee 24, 283 14,097 10,186 22,023 15,949 6,074 6, 636 
Total, Canada, Oct. 1960....... 178,211 103,919 74,292 162,512 122,331 40,181 50,113 
Total, Canada, Sept. 1960...... 140,328 tos live 61,155 143, 276 109, 220 34,056 34,414 
Total, Canada, Oct. 1959....... 151,191 96,354 54,837 138, 239 99,922 38,317 41,652 








* In addition, revised claims received numbered 34,428. 


t In addition, 32,721 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,645 were special requests not granted and 1,215 
were appeals by claimants. There were 8,272 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


er ee ee 








End of: Total Employed Claimants 
1900—Septem ber. .baicd. is icu baie oss ena: o AR See 3,999,100 3,719,600 279,500 
AMSUSE. 05 Je bds ¥sratialsm eran aids Baars ae eee ee es 4,040,000 3,759, 800 280, 200 
Duly ie kes s Lees SR ova EAM De ewe Ie ie 4,024,000 3,729,900 294,100 
FUNG. Soh hes «4s bes RRR code: a eR eee ee 4,048,000 3,751,600 296, 400 
MSY. $i eo BREs os Deh eos eee ee ee 3,988,000 3,623,700 364,300 
ATID. 5.1 :c4, Agger Meili eeiua het tee eee ee * 4,222,000 3,507,100 714,900 
March .i5).5./bdeaiet iota on och doce ca. a eee 4,307,000 3,484, 000 823 , 000 
February’... 5:2. cakes... Mee: ee ee ie 4,308,000 3,493, 800 814, 200 
JANUSEY 6 «cds Bes cree WORE acs RIGA Ae ee 4,296,000 3,513,500 #782 ,500 
1950—Decomber?...,..e8 25. baie dy: dhs kee ee ee 4,295,000 3,609, 300 685, 700 
Novem bats4.itiah sae. dee Le. ee ee Pde 4,131,000 3,713,500 417,500 
Octobers 22.) Bdge he dt ~ doesan as lee: a cl ee 4,032,000 3,781, 400 250,600 


i ee ee ee ee ee 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Other 

ee Total Food Shelter Clothing | Household | Commodi- 
operation ties and 
Services 
MODS ——IVIOAT. Arcee tse siatets sittetateteere 116.2 Hi) 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
AGA OAT sett. nee sano bier ata ose 116.4 Oa 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
GCS pay 5 EEE Oe 6 cee Oc eee 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 slr feaa 120.9 
STE SNS SR Pier, ccm its OA ee 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
OG a OAT sects ote oe cic eidierstens eee aete oie 12550 122-1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
EOSIN OM Gio ols eormacce Jc bed SbOOo One 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 12320 136.9 
JD evervaal of Rigg yadanoae ob daP coe Ootnn 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 123.7 136.8 
LOGO =e Druary.sce iss cei os crete eth acts 2 WAP? 120.8 142.9 109.8 12352 137.0 
March Br hid SE cpio Saat 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 
Jost R aie olde aA SRC 6 Cpisbne ocr 127.5 120.9 143.3 110.8 123-5 EY! 
IN ER dari Gon cud Perea aaa Er Eom enn Oncnre 127.4 120.2 143.5 110.8 123.1 137.6 
a hibaye tye he HOI IAIGr bs Gert ce cles 127.6 120.8 143.8 110.9 123.0 DDidied 
ULL Venere tenn aiees euatiaional Peo aaric cet ep 120.5 143.9 110.8 123.0 137.6 
JNU AVE sac cara Oca Boe cer oto 127.9 121.7 144.0 IMOe3 123.1 EAR 
eptember: reece eee oe 128.4 123.3 144.2 110.5 123K0 137.6 
WGLODEES. Coes ask Se Aes we ole hit 129.4 125.8 144.3 ue 123.5 137.8 
Nowe berneer aia aaa eae 129.6 125.5 144.5 112.5 123.5 138.3 
Macember®. sacs. meee Ce 129.6 125.3 144.6 112.6 123.5 138.3 


———————— EE ———E—E—_————————— nee 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1960 








(1949 = 100) 
NE nn EEE 
Total Other 
d | Shelter | Cloth Hote (mone: 
Foo helter othing Oo ities 
ore cept Peas Operation and 
Services 
(istadGhn sy INiLds.. cee 114.6 115.0 115.9 108.9 115. 1 110.7 Alita ley 133.0 
alifaxss oo SEOs 5. SS PEEa es. 127.7 128.1 128.4 119.9 1350. 122.0 129.3 140.4 
Sthince Colate MAA eet Ieee oem eae 129.2 130.0 130.0 124,4 140.6 119.7 124.1 143.0 
Pari res Leiersce © obereyonene sare asaya 128.7 129.1 129.7 130.0 146.0 108.1 119.0 138.8 
RO GhS Wee coe teers oar che 128.6 130.2 130.2 125.9 148.8 ileal) PANG 138.3 
SEO TOGO otrcre e eniereicisteleisircr are chrice 130.5 132.0 131.9 125.8 ilspiat! 115.0 123.8 140.3 
\ ha bovin joey aw bucndioencekaran Oa 125.7 pein WATE 124.2 135.5 118.8 120.2 137.3 
Saskatoon-Regina............- 124.6 Pay 125.5 123.0 125.0 124.0 125.8 129.5 
Edmonton-Calgary..........-- 124.7 125.6 125.7 120.4 125.5 121.3 127.5 Hood 
IVaNCOUVEIs a <..cceee eee none) aisbas 129.8 130.5 130.8 126.3 137.8 Ui yiee fe5o8 137.5 


eee | ONE 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-60 





Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and 


7 poeeoees Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning Strikes and Workers 
During Month Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
DOB Bs ye shata.S ga vsyers toteesharciove: sciet oe oe tote re er ee 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
QS Gai efetessitis. + ciolsyoisis Salote Meacaee oie eee 221 229 88, 680 1, 246,000 (Haale 
ODE Ze teesterecave rove Vacate eters natotovier saavelorek remem pare Inerrone 242 249 91, 409 1,634, 880 0.14 
1958s caetotys. « Scien ease oe ee 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
A OO Pe AOA a vt pe ESE GOL RE REL actin © 202 217 99, 872 2,386,680 0.19 
*1959:2Novemberite sce ener hoe 8 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
Decem Der. caiscccac ters Se eee 13 22 3, 836 56,050 0.05 
S960: January :-ceoceecetenas cocerer seer 13 20 3, a af on Hi ae 
Bebruary ge escheat tee dense ee 14 25 ,99 : - 
March. a SE A nO an seman hc 19 27 3,237 26, 820 0.03 
April bie eecius ne ere ee 15 29 2,476 26, 870 0.03 
IM Sirs Bape este ote ete tes errs coe 21 38 1,102 74,900 0.07 
JUNC. scabs eee ss Mee Le cuk ore 24 43 7,309 53, 260 0.05 
Duly: Knee esac. MELEE te ae 22 37 5, 067 37,770 0.04 
AUIQUSE crete cee aa ere alc noes ee 30 42 10,958 129,180 0.12 
September............. RS tats cots Parl 52 11,877 114,610 0.11 
October sta 8ic225 Ee eee eee 30 56 9,027 90, 830 0.08 
Novem bens cae eee) eee 28 58 5,491 53,180 0.05 
ee ee ee ee | eee 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
NOVEMBER 1960, BY INDUSTRY NOVEMBER 1960, BY JURISDICTION 


(Prelimary) (Preliminary) 














Strikes | Workers MarcDay Strikes | Workers 


Industry and Jurisdiction an Man-Day 
Lockouts Involved Lockouts Involved 

Newfoundland.......... 1 100 2,200 
Or Pine ee eer nine ae 1 40 240 Prince Edward Island... — — — 
Mish ing oe oe ee —_ — — IN(on Ah STONE ys saa ee oar 4 Von 1,070 
Minin ge nce 6 i ears 4 167 3,470 New Brunswick......... — — — 
Manufacturing........... 26 3,250 36,500 Quebechie esa ee 8 677 6,590 
Construction............ 13 1,150 5, 850 Ontariomee a een 32 2,818 21,500 
Transportation etc...... 7 639 5,620 Manttobaeeerene cca 5 61 12,780 
Public utilities.....0.00. 2 180 790 Saskatchewan........... 1 30 180 
si B70 Laeger 2B a en ga gemee vcce 5 65 710 Allbertase ore tae cnet 2 402 3,610 
DOEVACE. cs cs eicelrsclerns —_ — — British Columbia....... 2 88 950 
ee | Hederall neck ee 3 378 4,300 

All industries....... 58 5,491 53, 180 aa 
All jurisdictions..... 58 5,491 53, 180 








TABLE G-4 STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
NOVEMBER 1960 





(Preliminary) 
SSS—sS=Ssaoa9aS9ma99SamS93030.0©°. SSS 
Duration in Starting 
Industry Man-Days Date ‘ 
—_ Union Workers} __————_——__—_ —- Major Issues 

Employer Involved Novem ple: oe Rea 

Tasenisan ber |mulated 
Minine— 
Non-Metal Mining— 
Newfoundland Fluorspar St. Lawrence Workers’ 100 | 2,200 | 4,070 | Oct. 14 |Disciplinary dismissal of 
St. Lawrence, Nfld. Protective Union (iidj7 9 el ae re workers~ 
MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing— 
Taran Furs, Montreal, Que. Butcher Workmen Loe. 400 100 300 300 | Nov. 28 |Wages, clause curtailing sub- 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 30 |contracting~$6 per week in- 


crease. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


NOVEMBER 1960 


(Preliminary) 





Industry 
Employer 


Location 





Paper Products— 
Building Products, 
Pont-Rouge, Que. 


Tron and Steel Products— 
Canadian Timken, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


Dominion Bridge, 
Mount Dennis, Toronto, Ont. 


Dominion Bridge, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Manitoba Rolling Mills, 
Selkirk, Man. 


Manitoba Bridge and Engineer- 


ing Works, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Dominion Bridge, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Dominion Bridge, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing— 


Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Canada, 


St. Laurent, Que. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Anglin Norcross Construction, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Mutual Investments, 
Toronto, Ont. 


W. B. Sullivan Construction, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Twenty Electrical Contractors, 


Kitchener-Waterloo, other 
points, Ont. 


Holly Dunfield Sydicates, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION Etc. 
Transportation— 


Sandwich-Windsor and Amherst- 


burg Railway, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Storage— 
Five Grain Elevators, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Pusuic Urmiry OprrATION— 

Public Utilities Commission 
(Telephone Dept.) 

Port Arthur, Ont. 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Union 

























(AFL-C1IO/CLC) 


(AFL-C1IO/CLC) 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.U.E. Loe. 514 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CIO/CLC 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 


Steelworkers Loc. 


Steelworkers Loc. 


Steelworkers Loc. 


Steelworkers Loe. 


Steelworkers Loc. 


Steelworkers Loc. 


Pulp and Paper Workers 
Federation (CNTU) 


4906 


3390 


5044 


5442 


4087 


4095 


3345 


Bricklayers Loc., 26 


Several building trades 
unions (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers Loc. 183 


I.B.E.W. at 804 (AFL- 


Lathers Loc. 97 (AFL-CIO 
/CLC) 
Street Railway Employees 


Loc. 616 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Brewery Workers Loe. 333 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 339 (AFL- 


290 
(20) 


292 
(70) 


450 


302 


385 


238 


203 


100 


204 


135 


180 


116 


186 


325 


157 


Duration in 
Man-Days 
ovem-| Accu- 
ber |mulated 
1,450 1, 450 
5,940 | 22,470 
1,100 | 25,410 
1,810 | 16,910 
6,930 | 25,390 
3,570 | 14,620 
2,230 | 9,640 
1,800 | 6,860 
3,780 | 12,090 
1, 890 1,890 

770 770 
110 110 
1,620 1,620 
230 230 
930 930 
4,230 | 4,230 
670 670 


Starting 
Date 




















Major Issues 


Result 


Wages~ 


Wages, working conditions, 
fringe benefits~ 


Wages, fringe benefits ~ 3¢ 
hourly increase the first year, 
3¢ an hour the second year, a 
further 2¢ an hour three 
months before expiry date; 


improved fringe benefits. 


Wages, fringe benefits~3¢ an 
hour increase on signing, 3¢ 
Nov. 1961; improved fringe 
benefits. 


Wages, fringe benefits~5¢ an 
hour immediate increase. 


Wages, fringe benefits~3¢ an 
hour immediate increase, 3¢ 
an hour effective Nov. 23, 
1961; 2¢ an hour May 28, 1962; 
improved fringe benefits. 


Wages, fringe benefits~5¢ an 
hour increase. 


Wages, fringe benefits ~ 
Increased wages, improved 
fringe benefits. 


Wages~ 


Refusal to accept stone cut 
by non-union personnel~ 
Return of workers when 
settlement reached. 


Closed shop ~ Return of 
workers. 


Non-union labour on paving 
job~ Return of workers. 


Wages~ 


Non-union lathers on job~ 
Withdrawal of pickets. 


Wages~ 


Wages, fringe benefits~173¢. 
an hour increase during first 
year of agreement, 8¢ an hour 
the second year; improved 
fringe benefits. 


Wages~23% wage increase 
in each of the years 1959, 1960 
& 1961. 
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TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1960 BY GROUP OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


-——ssSsSsSsSsSsSSSSSSsSsSSmm939” SSS SSS 






































oO 
5p 
Z fe 
Q, Pes 
a me 
8 n| oS 
Cause a of Fie eet WEES 
oO ‘el olay PSs “*, 
5 €igai6) e815 1le¢ = 
Rey &p ap 6.5 8 ~ ie) i) o o n 
BB | lg) el te io | See eS le ee 
| dod bea | Sl eee te 6 I eal Be SS A im 
am) o|@ leslie) s|/S|s0|e]/ 815) e)4 
TiAl HS Ol/aAlasl/aelelalpola 
Striking against or stepping on objects................]....|....|....].... 1 1 1 1 6)... sie:sinj) eect RU oe ee 3 
Struck by: 
(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, etc................... 1g Bs ee fhe ete 2 4| 3 1 2 [era elte sce beet] ee 13 
tb) Moving wehicles. | 3,'.'.0 -<ichogenee ete nee ree ar ee 2 || eect eee alien coe Soilec aes 2 21 
(co) Otheriobjectss.es.|. J. Age. 2 e ee. ee eld: LE FeAl Lata ee eo 44 
Caught in or between machinery, vehicles, etc........|....]....|.... 7 3 tae A 6 1 il 20 
Collision, derailments, wrecks, etc.................... 13 2 9 5 | 14 Z 20 a 6 75 
Falls and slips: 
Gini Pallsowsame level... vci.d0sc. eet ee ASR se llgesccral pete al Ieee oe «lloras fi ee eal hae) a te 6 
(b) Waills:to different levels..:.3..2..2..80.... 4 4 2 7 Ap TIRY WIG 3 7 2 4}. 60 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions..|.... iN AR | 4 4 1 Lo eae Salt 17 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxiation and industrial 
Ciseases . REVO Sao tk he VGN bese mey AE ee. 6 1, | Pee | he le eee 2 11 
Mlectriciqurreitat kak. is. 2 ee ee eee 1 Ps aba ey 2 | 4 4] 5 2 fest e lle eee eee moe 18 
Over-exertion’!. a: SUMEE. Gc, i de, Sh eee ee 1 Lee eal seve een | nee 1 3 
Miscellaneous accidents .....00.60<.eodevienden pewunse, oh 1 1 sll stercay| ‘oceneeed eee I Pe 2 a 
Totalethird quarter 1960, . 2... icccschanse.s. 26 | 21 8 | 50 | 43 | 63 | 14 49 | 7 24 305 
Totaljthirdiquarter 1959). ).008,01.4 042.1 48 | 30] 8] 389] 68 | 87} 11 52 e211 25 389 
. 
7 
TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF . 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF i960 
HH 
I d 8 $ . Cel 
ndustry z = JS fea 3 g < § s} = $ 
Ps ei Se Or Oa) ash) lal ae 
Amriculbure so icia. +k ees i ae 1 2 2 i 15 3 oe ls ares eit oe ete ee 26 
OSRING pd af. tata ame en eS 26 | Peet: = eee 1 4 Dise||| aectees|ic ow tol’. cee Oil tare 21 
Bishing and jLrapping.,.) 42..os0/s<i| sean becas 2 OT ge sai ie VEO Sa 28s Me) ot (ne 2 2 8 
Mining and Quarrying............... 2 Fal Reese 6 2 5 12 1 2 7 12 1 50 
Manulactiring . a5 ols, .facc2. soe. t Ta tS ean Ae 3 alee ney. 9 17 3 1 4 ee eis 43 
onstruction cacti cate kale] eee 1 2 3 10 17 3 2 13 2 eee 63 ‘ 
Public Utilities pause. ti sce et 1 i. eee ati: sys 2 Dieu Betocl street be 2 2 tilsivaiant 14 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 
Manica tons itiec 2 =. bees. oe et El cae eee 1 1 9 22 J 3 5 5 2 49 
rade, hdl. Spek Gee eng. Wal ee 14s Mesa | Raa el ees 2 Le Ree ee 1 1 Lae eee if 
GUANO niga siteann dt | bs omrhs «OG ==. || ORG Lactate ec RIAA 0 clecbaeelitent 1: el ae cee 
Service: ts Lewsatibit) Badal. oo hee 1 1 2 12: eee ale 4 4 ee 24 
Unelassted ss ass. nes He aos ing cbilvncs etl tegs cu [aeRigte bee al fue cel, <.c0!| o; oe eo ty ee rrr 
EO tal seer ee coe 9 3 17 11 44 | 107 11 11 36 51 5.51805* 


* Of this total 230 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 75 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Employment and Unemployment, January 


Employment declined seasonally between December and January but 
continued higher than a year earlier. The month-to-month decline was 199,000; 
the year-to-year increase was 47,000. Unemployment rose by 165,000 during 
the month, and in January was 146,000 higher than a year earlier. 

The labour force was 3.1 per cent higher than a year earlier, a substantially 
greater increase than the 0.8-per-cent increase in employment. The number of 
women employed increased by 101,000 over the year while the number of men 
employed dropped 54,000. 

In the week ended January 14, the labour force was estimated at 6,396,000, 
which was 34,000 lower than in the preceding month but 193,000 higher than 
a year earlier. Employment was estimated at 5,703,000, unemployment at 
693,000. 


Employment 


The greater part of the December-to-January employment decline was the 
product of seasonal factors, and about 85 per cent of it was accounted for by 
men. 

Construction and trade shared about equally in the decrease, and together 
they accounted for about 60 per cent of the net change in employment over 
the month. Most of the remainder was in forestry, agriculture and services. 
Employment declines in the trade and service industries stemmed in part from 
the release of temporary workers hired for the Christmas season. Forestry 
activities decreased a little more than is customary for this time of year. In other 
seasonal industries employment declined by about the usual amount. 

At an estimated 5,703,000, employment in January was 47,000 higher 
than a year earlier. Continuing strength of the service industry outweighed 
decreases in the goods-producing industries. The most significant year-to-year 
declines were in construction and durable goods manufacturing. 

Of the estimated 5,703,000 employed in January, 4,094,000 were men 
and 1,609,000 women. In the preceding month the figures were 5,902,000 
employed, 4,246,000 men and 1,656,000 women. In January 1960, employ- 
ment was 5,656,000; men, 4,148,000; women, 1,508,000. 

Non-agricultural employment in January was estimated at 5,118,000, 
employment in agriculture at 585,000. The December-to-January employment 
decline in forestry was heavily concentrated in Quebec; most of the drop in 
agriculture took place in Ontario. The construction and trades industries released 
workers in all five regions. 

Employment declined in all regions from December to January but only in 
Ontario was the January total lower than in January 1960. 
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SS Unemployment 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 
JULY 1958 TO DATE 


———= Original data — === Seasonally adjusted { 






Unemployment increased by 165,000 
between December and January. About 
87 per cent of the unemployed were men, 
the same proportion as in the preceding 
month. 

The 693,000 unemployed in January 
included 63,000 on temporary layoff. Of 
the remaining 630,000 who were seeking 
work, 71 per cent had been unemployed 
for three months or less, 18 per cent for 
four to six months, and 11 per cent for 
seven months or more. 

Unemployment in January was 10.8 
per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 8.8 per cent a year earlier and 9.5 
per cent in January 1959. 

Of the total unemployed, almost 
one third had been employed in con- 
struction and about the same proportion 
in various service-producing industries. 
Most of the remaining unemployed had 
been employed in manufacturing and 
forestry. 











Employed: 
Non-Farm 











Regional Summaries 


Employment declined seasonally in the Atlantic region between December 
and January; construction and retail trade accounted for most of the decrease. 
Operations in the coal mining industry continued to be sporadic, three of the 
collieries in the Sydney area being closed for part of the month. Workers 
were being re-hired during the month for log-hauling in Newfoundland, but 
there were offsetting decreases in forestry employment in New Brunswick, 
where hauling operations were nearing completion. Shipbuilding activity 
increased between December and January while iron and steel plants registered 
partly offsetting employment declines. 

The region’s labour force was estimated at 565,000 in January, a decrease 
of 13,000 from the December estimate of 578,000 but an increase of 24,000 
from the January 1960 estimate. 


Employment was estimated at 481,000, a drop of 28,000 from December 
but a gain of 18,000 from January 1960. Unemployment totalled 84,000, 
slightly higher than the year-earlier figure and 15,000 higher than the total in 
December. 

Non-farm employment in the region in January was 434,000, down 25,000 
from December; but it was 3.8 per cent (16,000) higher than a year earlier, 
largely as a result of expansion of the service-producing industries. Employment 
in shipbuilding, iron and steel, and pulp and paper manufacturing was con- 
siderably higher than a year earlier but the construction and transportation 
industries were operating at lower levels. 


Unemployment in January rose to 14.9 per cent of the labour force. In 
January last year it amounted to 14.4 per cent of the labour force. 
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Employment in Quebec declined more than seasonally between December 
and January. Virtually all of the decline occurred in non-agricultural industries 
as cold weather sharply reduced construction activities. 

Manufacturing employment continued to decrease, primarily because of 
declines in iron and steel products, transportation equipment and electrical 
apparatus. Production and employment in structural steel and aircraft and parts, 
however, remained high. Food processing declined seasonally. Residential and 
municipal construction continued at a high level for this time of year. In forestry, 
considerable re-hiring took place as log-hauling operations got under way, after 
an employment decline in the first half of the month. 

The region’s labour force contracted from an estimated 1,805,000 in 
December to an estimated 1,793,000 in January but was 55,000 larger than 
in January 1960. Employment was estimated at 1,544,000, down 78,000 from 
the December estimate but up slightly from the year-earlier figure. Non- 
agricultural employment increased fractionally over the year as increases in 
service-producing industries more than offset a decline in manufacturing. The 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program and residential construction also 
contributed to the maintenance of employment at a level above last year’s. The 
continuing year-to-year decline in manufacturing was due mainly to weaknesses 
in the capital-goods industries. 

Unemployment, at an estimated 249,000 in January, amounted to 13.9 
per cent of the labour force compared with 11.5 per cent a year earlier. 

Employment in the Ontario region decreased 52,000 between December 
and January. This larger-than-usual decrease occurred mainly among men. 
Employment was reduced in the construction industry as cold weather slowed 
down work on many projects. As is usual at this time of year, many women were 
released from retail trade after the Christmas rush, and seasonal layoffs occurred 
in distilleries and breweries. There were also some layoffs in rubber and textile 
plants and in the secondary iron and steel industry. 

In primary steel plants employment was fairly stable, though somewhat 
lower than a year earlier. In automobile and parts plants, and in tobacco and 
food processing, employment continued at high levels; in the aircraft industry 
it remained higher than a year ago. Of the industries in which employment 
and production had dropped greatly in recent months, shipyards and the 
manufacture of agricultural implements and locomotives showed some improve- 
ment. Reduced employment levels persisted, however, in the manufacture of 
earth-moving equipment and heavy electrical goods. 

In forestry, favourable weather permitted hauling operations to get into 
full swing and some cutting to be continued. Apart from the gradual shutdown 
of uranium mines, activity in mining continued steady. 

The labour force in region was 55,000 larger than in January 1960; 
employment was 4,000 less and unemployment 59,000 more than a year earlier. 
The number of men employed was lower than a year earlier, particularly in 
agriculture, construction and durable goods manufacturing. In the year, the 
number of women employed increased substantially, mainly in the rapidly 
expanding service industry. 

Unemployment in the region increased some 49,000 during the month, to 
202,000. This represented 8.5 per cent of the labour force compared with 6.2 
per cent a year earlier. 
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In the Prairie region, the seasonal decline in employment continued. In 
spite of generally mild weather, which made possible a high level of outdoor 
work for this time of year, building activity nevertheless contracted sharply 
and a large number of carpenters and other construction workers were laid off. 
The work force was reduced in a number of coal mines several weeks earlier 
than usual because of the mild weather. Employment in trade fell off seasonally. 
Some weakness was apparent in manufacturing, mainly in packing plants and 
in iron and steel plants other than those producing large-diameter pipe. In 
agriculture, services and mining, employment remained fairly steady. 

The labour force in the region, estimated at 1,086,000 in January, was 
only slightly smaller than in December but 37,000 larger than a year ago. 
Employment in January, at 1,005,000, was 22,000 higher than in January 
1960. It was lower than a year earlier in almost all goods-producing industries 
except agriculture; the greatest decrease was in construction. Year-to-year 
increases in trade, services and public utilities employment, however, offset these 
losses. 

Unemployment continued to increase. At 81,000, it represented 7.5 per 
cent of the labour force in January compared with 6.3 per cent in the first 
month of 1960. 

Employment continued to decline in the Pacific region from December to 
January but the change was somewhat less than in most recent years. In spite 
of heavy rains, conditions in the woods were generally favourable for logging 
and lumbering, and considerable numbers of workers were re-hired. The usual 
seasonal employment reductions occurred in construction and trade, and much 
of the fishing fleet was tied up for the winter. Employment levels remained high 
in water transportation and held steady in mining and smelting. Little change 
occurred in agriculture. 

The region’s labour force was unchanged at 580,000 between December 
and January; this estimate was 22,000 higher than in January 1960. Employ- 
ment, at an estimated 503,000, was down from the 517,000 in December but up 
from the 498,000 in January 1960. Some increases from a year earlier- in farm 
and services employment offset declines in construction that resulted from a 
heavy fall-out in housebuilding. In manufacturing, most iron and steel products 
establishments employed fewer workers than a year earlier, but pulp and paper 
mills and manufacturers of other paper products showed substantial gains. In 
transportation, railway employment in January was a little lower than last year 
but the number working on the waterfront and in other jobs associated with the 
deep-sea shipping industry was higher. 

Unemployment was 13.3 per cent of the labour force in January, 10.8 per 
cent in January 1960. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 




















Labour Surplus Rie 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
January January January January January January 
1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 

Metropolitan pepe... ae cnt ore ae 11 10 i 2 mde | ores cite.s eae eae eee ee 
Major Industrial. 6. accu stene ee 21 18 5 Sid cal ioys Prise tes osoyate dl a leatherette 
MsjoreA gricultural aa) aaa eee 11 8 3 Osh alas |syeyistacce Micnepretall ait e irene 

LBD 2) fie ee 5 ee ee 49 46 8 11 1 1 
ee ae me 2 | g 17 27 1 i—_ 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JANUARY 1961 











METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000: 60 
per cent or more in non-agri- 

cultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


—-+> The areas shown in capital letters are 
moved. For an explanation of the classification syst 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group | 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
HALIFAX 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
TORONTO 
Vancouver-New Westminster 
Windsor-L.eamington 
Winnipeg 


Brantford 

Corner Brook 

Cornwall 
Farnham-Granby 
GUELPH 

Fort William-Port Arthur 
Joliette 
KITCHENER oo 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 

New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
OSHAWA 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 


Sherbrooke 

Sydney 

TIMMINS-KIRKLAND 
LAKE << 


<-— 


Trois Rivieres 


Barrie 
BRANDON 
Charlottetown 
CHATHAM 
LETHBRIDGE 
Prince Albert 
RED DEER 
Riviere du Loup 
SASKATOON Sood 
Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges 
Yorkton 


ae 
<< 
to 
oo 


Bathurst 

Beauharnois 

BELLEVILLE- 
TRENTON 

Bracebridge 

BRAMPTON 

ridge ater 

Campbellto 

CENTRAL, VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 

Chilliwack 

day 

Daup 

DAWSON CREEK 

Drummondville 

Edmundston 


FREDERICTON 


Gaspe 

GODERICH 

Grand Falls 

Kentville 

LACHUTE-STE. 
THERESE 

LINDSAY 

LISTOWEL 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

North Bay 

Okanagan Valley 

Owen Sound 

Pembroke 

Portage la Prairie 

Prince George-Quesnel 

Prince Rupert 

Quebec North Shore 

Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 


ea 
. or 


<— 


ee - 


1} 


Mt 
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LABOUR SURPLUS 





MODERATE APPROXIMATE, 


BALANCE 
Group 3 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 





Group 2 
Ottawa-Hull 


Kingston 
London 
Saint John 
Sudbury 


Victoria 


Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 


Regina 











DRUMHELLER <—| Kitimat 
Galt 
Kamloops 
Medicine Hat 
St. Thomas 
Stratford 
Swift Current 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 





Group | Concluded 


ST. HYACINTHE<— 
ST. JEAN 

St. Stephen 

Sault Ste. Marie 
SIMCOE 

Sorel 

Summerside 
TRAIL-NELSON <-— 
Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaville 
WALKERTON <— 
WEYBURN < 
Woodstock 

Yarmouth 


those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
em used, see page 983, September 1950 iss ue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of February 17, 1961) 








Percentage Change 








From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)..... (in thousands)| Jan. 14 6,396 — 0.5 =e 5a 
FOmplO ved Saye. Tee er eae (in thousands)} Jan. 14 5,103 — 3.4 + 0.8 
AP PICUEDOEC. 212 neces Heer ee (in thousands)} Jan. 14 585 — 4.1 — 1.4 
Non-agriculture....<\.. . ca on aes (in thousands)} Jan. 14 5,118 — 3.3 See be | 
Paid Workers, 2 t45. cree eee (in thousands)| Jan. 14 4,654 — 3.7 + 1.0 
At work 35 hours or more....(in thousands)} Jan. 14 NAS N.A N.A 
At work less than 35 hours....(in thousands)] Jan. 14 N.A. N.A N.A 
Employed but not at work...(in thousands)| Jan. 14 N.A N.A N.A 
Uneniploved,. eens sis. erate ae (in thousands)| Jan. 14 693 + 31.3 + 26.7 
Atlantio..:..7 ok ohssus caus eeclid thogsanaen olan. t+ 84 + 21.7 + 7.7 
Quebec. a 7eeet 2 eee (in thousands)} Jan. 14 249 + 36.1 + 24.5 
Ontaiiodcc ebsites eee (in thousands)| Jan. 14 202 + 32.0 + 41.3 
Prairies. .k. oe eo a Oe (in thousands)} Jan. 14 81 + O50 + 22.7 
Pacifiei4.<..20 eee eee (in thousands)| Jan. 14 vie + 22.2 + 28.3 
Without work and seeking work (in thousands)| Jan. 14 630 + 28.8 + 25.0 
On temporary layoff up to 
SOAS ke tess Re On ae eee (in thousands)| Jan. 14 63 + 61.5 + 46.5 
Industrial employment (1949=100).............. November 119.8 — 1.4 ore ys 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)......... November 108.2 — 1.3 — 2.2 
Tmmicration :.< oseee weber aoe oe eee Year 1960 104,111 a — 2.6 
Destined to the labour force.................. Year 1960 53,573 — =~ * Oil 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and: lockouts;., 908. 6. as. cee January 21 — 27.6 are ahi! 
No. of workers involved?s. -) 4.0.5 vee January 2,346 + 24.1 — 33.6 
Duration in. man(days 2203) ee) eee January 28,140 ar Tat — 51.9 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.).| November $76.43 — 0.2 + 3.0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. November $ 1.79 +. 0:6 + 2.9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... November 40.6 — 0.3 — 0.7 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)..............0000 November $79.14 = Ue’ + 3.0 
Consumer price index (1949=100)............... January 129.2 — 0.3 + 1.3 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(10405100)... Sees ole gener nak aoe roe meee November 134.6 ee tee ee tke 
Total labour income. 7. -25....¢<.46e $000,000} November 1,556 —- 1.7 + 3.0 
Industrial Production 
otal (average.1949=100)......:.- ee ee December 160.1 — 6.7 —- 1.5 
Manufacturing s..: .-cadeee 12 ae ee December 140.0 — 8.6 — 3.2 
Durables: s).c650 nese ee December 134.8 — 6.8 — 5.5 
Non-durables......¢ sie... n eee eee December 144.5 —- 9.9 se lene: 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 983, September 1960 
issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Following passage of the Railway Oper- 
ation Continuation Act last December there 
had been no evidence of any progress 
toward settlement of the dispute between 
the railways and the non-operating unions. 
In response to an appeal by the Prime 
Minister for a resumption of negotiations, 
the parties met in Montreal in mid-Feb- 
ruary, but very little was accomplished. The 
unions restated their position that the 
settlement should be based on the concilia- 
tion board’s recommendations for a 14-cent- 
an-hour increase; the companies continued 
to maintain that it was financially impos- 
sible for them to meet this demand. 

Closely linked with this dispute was the 
settlement between Eastern Canada Steve- 
doring and the Railway Clerks. The new 
agreement between these parties specifies 
that it would incorporate the same terms 
regarding wages, vacations and duration 
of agreement as those that will eventually 
be agreed upon by the railways and the 
non-operating unions. 

Less than three months after signing a 
new agreement with the Winnipeg Cloak 
Manufacturers’ Association that bound 800 
employees to existing wage rates for another 
two years, the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union reopened negotiations and 
worked out a new agreement that reduced 
the contract term to one year and increased 
the bonus on earnings by 34 per cent. Last 
October, when the union sought to open 
negotiations for a collective agreement, it 
was confronted with a letter written by 
the former manager of the union’s Winnipeg 
local. The letter, written without the 
knowledge of the International executive 
or the local membership and filed with the 
employers’ group sometime before the 
manager’s sudden death last June, approved 
a two-year wage freeze for the Winnipeg 
garment workers. Evidently it was the 
manager’s belief that lower wage rates in 
Winnipeg would create a competitive advan- 
tage for the local garment industry and that 
the resultant increase in business would 
avert layoffs. The union originally agreed 
to honour this letter and signed an agree- 
ment accordingly. However, after a review 
of the matter by International President 
David Dubinsky, the letter was ruled invalid 
on the ground that it had not been 
approved by the membership. In the new 
negotiations that followed, a one-year agree- 
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ment was signed. It provides for the con- 
tinuation of the 374-hour work week, and 
a wage increase in the form of an additional 
34-per-cent bonus on regular earnings. 


The first step toward opening negotia- 
tions for the renewal of the one-year agree- 
ment between the Ontario Hydro Electric 
Power Commission and the National Union 
of Public Service Employees was taken at the 
end of January when the parties exchanged 
bargaining agendas. The 9,500-member 
union submitted a 69-item agenda, which 
was countered by 40 items from the Com- 
mission. The union proposed that the one- 
year agreement provide a general wage 
increase of 6 per cent for tradesmen, 
operators and weekly salaried employees, as 
well as special increases for workers at the 
new nuclear generating plant at Rolphton, 
Ont. Other items requested included im- 
proved vacation allowances and amendments 
to the pension plan and other fringe benefits. 
The Commission’s agenda reportedly did 
not include a wage offer. It proposed drop- 
ping operators into a lower classification, 
changing the grievance procedure and chang- 
ing the seniority clause to have seniority 
applied only when abilities were equal. 


Major Settlements in 1960 


Appearing on next page are two tables, 
one showing the wage settlements in agree- 
ments signed during the last six months of 
1960, and the second showing wage settle- 
ments during the entire year. A total of 
173 major collective agreements covering 
approximately 268,000 workers were nego- 
tiated and signed in Canada during 1960. 
Slightly more than 60 per cent of these 
agreements were for terms of approximately 
two to three years, with the two-year 
settlements predominating. 

One half of the major collective agree- 
ments signed during 1960 covered 115,000 
workers employed in the manufacturing 
sector of the economy. The largest number 
of these settlements was in the paper prod- 
ucts industry, where 18 major agreements 
were signed with various pulp and paper 
firms across the country. Three of these 
agreements, signed for a one-year term 
and covering more than 6,000 paper mill 
employees in British Columbia, provided 
increases in the base rates in the range 
from 5 to 9.9 cents an hour. Most of the 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING THE SECOND HALF OF 1960 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between July 1 and December 31, 1960, excluding 
agreements in the construction industry and agreements with wage terms in piece rates only. 


Term of Agreement in Months 





Total Wage ——— 
Increase in Cents Under 15 15-20 21-26 27-32 33 and over 
per Hour* ——_—_$ | um — 
Agts. Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. Empls. | Agts. Empls. | Agts. | Empls 
On ie cubtrsteeil aeterets 2 1250] eee ete ol eee 3. 1 TP400 "| pp foe8 | Pee ee eee eee ne | eee ee 
Qin Os on. Pech crets 2 UBS PAOLO a Raatenc clot le chan'a Ae oo eas ooo Rent ocean nl Reom oto datac ce o calle ooddeirailh saoeec aac 
5: 0— 9.9. ceaee oe 20 OL OAs Wl eer mean sees erate erie e 9 T2830)» | nceetes acai tractctee ones | etek eee | eee ee 
10: 01450 eee. 1 O40 MF eee we Ree ee a 11 15, 450 2 1,120 3 3,250 
15, 0-199 ae 6 7,100 1 950 9 12-360) acne ceeilire terete ce 2 1,180 
20: 024.9... 50.55 if Pda UU eed [estaba cial Pe cick. 0 Bic 4 StU emi Ie ite Screed Micraeercdo.crer 2) 2,650 
252029) Os See Ma Sire tote ce esl to Raeteiee one ce: sotto parce t's erereterctctei Ils: oputtkars volerelll Rcace @terermterlte as enter ere oe 2 12,900 
BOAO) AGO Ere ye setae | esas docs cosscellix sos tees. Cradle eueenrete al eoeeteeeeectetah chess eee neveronedl 50 oy ore ate ve [lopeve ceeeteots lice verre Poa tafen| Per serene S| fea aaa 
Toul pha re 34 50, 430 2 1120 9 19,980 


32 | 77,930 1 950 





*Wage increases shown relate to base rates only. Data on employees covered are approximate and relate to all work- 


ers covered by the agreement. 


remaining agreements in the industry were 
signed with paper companies in eastern 
Canada and provided increases in the base 
rates in the range from 15 to 19.9 cents 
an hour over the one-year term. More than 
12,000 workers were affected by seven major 
settlements in the textile products industry. 
Nearly all these agreements provided wage 
increases in the range from 10 to 14.9 cents 
an hour over a two-year period. Also in 
manufacturing, approximately 18,500 cloth- 
ing workers were affected by settlements 
signed during the year. Some of these settle- 
ments provided for a gradual reduction in 
the work week to 36 hours, as well as a 
wage increase. One agreement in the cloth- 
ing industry, affecting 1,400 workers, ex- 
tended existing terms without change. 

The service industry sector ranked second 
to manufacturing in the number of new 
major agreements signed during 1960. Of 
23 such agreements, 17 provided wage in- 
creases for nearly 33,000 provincial and 
municipal employees and 5 raised the wage 
rates for 42,000 non-professional workers 
in various hospitals across Canada. 


There were 12 collective agreements 
signed during the year that affected approx- 
imately 41,000 workers in the communica- 
tion industry. More than half of these 
workers were employees of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, who received increases 
ranging from 1 to 9 cents an hour in the 
four contracts covering the various cate- 
gories of workers. 


In the mining industry, 18,000 workers 
were covered by the 16 major agreements 
signed during the year. For two thirds of 
these settlements, wage increases in the 
range from 95 to 9.9 cents an hour over a 
two-year term were granted to some 9,000 
workers in asbestos, uranium and copper 
mines. In Alberta, 2,000 coal miners were 
given increases ranging from 10 to 14.7 
cents an hour over two years. The Maritime 
coal miners, however, were still negotiating 
for a new agreement to replace the one that 
terminated in December 1959. Consequently, 
about 7,000 coal miners were working under 
the terms of the 1959 agreement that had 
been extended on a month-to-month basis 
over the past year. 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING 1960 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between January 1 and December 31, 1960, excluding 
agreements in the construction industry and agreements with wage terms in piece rates only. 


SSS ee ee ee eee 
————00—0SaO00OooOoOooqyoqo@Ww$"<$<—“~<$<S~_oS 


Term of Agreement in Months 

















Total Wage 
Increase in Cents Under 15 15-20 21-26 27-32 33 and over 
per Hour* a= 
Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. Empls. | Agts. | Empls. 
Osee .:reee hte te 6 SHS 0 alee nae oe ae 1 L400 gualliod, 5 sank > se eeeyoraney S| Ge eel | epee on 
Os l—— 4). 9 Ae See 6 18,520 Vl, . apa tea ree sa ct cael See mac can |ecee eel eee ee ee ene | ae ee 
0). O09 9.95 ee, . Se 32 62,690 1 1,900 27 295 SOOM Rate Qe eeR eee S 1 750 
10.0—14.9.......... 3 3,040 pl hee peel eens Dil 46, 520 2 1,120 5 4,550 
15.0—19.9.......... 14 20, 760 1 950 18 ZOO SO Lan| tents | Cee ee 4 2, 850 
20.0—24.9...... 1 25500. || Sete sels Gee 8 12,270 1 2,180 5 5, 870 
2b 020 Os ati ao very [ase - « Bee eevadal ls capgialte diame iat week al elle Ait te pial ah eee. 1 2,000 
OU AO BNO VER calinciiss eo-als de ces cee l me emetee eeee e il OOP" Nir cere | eee eee 4 14, 280 
Wotails. \.cectrtes 62 111, 810 2 2,850 86 119, 380 3 3,300 20 30,300 


*Wage increases shown relate to base rates only. Data on employees covered are approximate and relate to all work- 


ers covered by the agreement. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During February, March and April 


(except those under negotiation in January) 


- Company and Location Union 

WAbitio: Paper, lroquois’ Palls;(Ont:f27i2. 2280021... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Abitibi Paper, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ..0..0....00000.. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

‘Anelo-Cdn. Paper, Forestville, Que. .................... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

mreio-cdn. Paper, Quebec, Quevin.....f einen... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Atomic Energy of Can., Chalk River, Ont. ........ Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/ 
CEC) 

Bowater’s Mersey Paper, Liverpool, N.S. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ............ Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C COM PAD Y= WIS eds. vera. uttna.s seeereesene nat isaesese Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 

GN_R. Atlantic &Central-regions o204.75.2....:...... Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

iN Ro Atlantic. & Gentralsrégions aena)....200....-+. eee Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 

ee 

NR. Prairie. & Pacitic TEGIONS set ied.ci2..c..20-0.00 Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

C.N.R. Prairie & Pacific regions ............ceeeeeeees pene Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 

CPR, Prairieve. Pacific regions <...2..008.000...4..... Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & Quebec, Que. I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. International Paper, N.B., Que. & Ont. ..... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oper. Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 


Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont. .......... CLC-chartered local 

Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ............... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

umlopy C anlada.w LOTODLO,. OREN). 22.002. .cesee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

DUNLOP, Catlada,? WHO yeOUt. fue hvrse.casas.totctorn sees. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bysterics sASSOC.., D.C eter tee etd. Rhine: oa. decddnnedeeesse Native Brotherhood (Ind.) (cannery wkrs.) 

PISETICS A SSOClT DC RePe txts eile ce- ceo otesiecetnrevsbevenee United Fishermen (Ind.) (cannery wkrs.) 

PUISIETIOS A SCOC Gs a Mee ok Acta h sco thtncenes .ddslocaneecee United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CRUE eal Cringe BST aS ig la he aes ere Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 

PTAC OL © 1CY, Operetta te ads tcten. te ovtcesetecvete nus Public Empl. (CLC) (office wkrs.) 

PTATULOI CAty, ODtiee ented tee tt coders neeecsinssedenveneese Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 

Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hudson Bay Mining, Flin Flon, Man. .................. CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) & others 

eelloegst OMpany, LONGON. Ont ganc s.r eyes iu1se--s2-, Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. .......... LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC), & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

avis C OMpany) sESpanola wOMts ao..0-ccscecstoteseess Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. .............05 Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Marathon Corp. of Can., Marathon, Ont. .......... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide [.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) - 

Ontario Hydro, company-Wide ..............::ccceeseeerees Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

RntariOe Paper rl NOFOIG, ONT st caterct-so-casetence- oss Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Province? of ‘Saskatchewan ..22...0..dec..nc.ssscesceeeteeescase Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (labour services) 

Peavincial Paper, LNOrold, Ont. iicsce-ccencssnt-2 oes s0-s Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. ..... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


PertrA Victor, Montreal Ques caccsccicvaenncsnocnses035 LUE. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bie Lawrence! Corp...khed Rocks Ont, 2aiinh. mx... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
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Company and Location 
St. Lawrence Corp., Three Rivers, Que. .............<. 


Sanzamo Company, UCeasidewOnt.. 
Silverwood Dairies, Toronto, Ont. 
Spruce Falls & Kimberley-Clark, Kapuskasing, 

Ont. 


COR eee ewes eerceseceseee 


Sn eee eee eee heen e ere meee meee e esas eee sees esse eee eeeeeeseeserecseseee 


ee eee ee rrr ey 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During January 


Union 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 


Bargaining 


Company and Location 


Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. .... 
Assoc. des Marchands Détaillants (Produits 

Alimentaires) ;eQuébecswQvue, Hanes eee, 
Association Patronale du Commerce, (Hard- 

ware), Quebec? Quen 2. f44i),. oie eee 
Auto dealers (various), Vancouver, B.C. ............ 
B.A. Oil, Clarkson, Ont. 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie McCulloch, Galt, Ont. 
Beatty: Bros.; FergusOnt ie ee. 
Calgary Power, Calgary, Altanii 4. ae <- 
Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.), Montreal, Que. 


Canadian Vickers, Montreal, Que. ...................0000 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. 
C.B.C., company-wide 
Cdn. Tube'& Steel; Montreal Que. fe, 22 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. 2.000000... 
C.P.R. Atlantic & Central regions 
C.P.R. Prairie & Pacific regions 
C.P.R., company-wide 
Dominion? Coal; SydneyeNiS iia ee 
Dominion Glass, Wallaceburg, Ont. 
Dom. Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, Que. 
Dosco Fabrication Divs., Trenton, N.S. 
Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont. 
DuPont of Gan. sKingston,iOnts 950 
Dupuis Fréres, Montreal, Ques... 2 BE... 
Edmonton City, Alta. 
Edmonton City, Alta. 
Edmonton City, Alta. 
Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que. ........ 
Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que. ........ 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. 
Food stores (various), Winnipeg, Man. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. .... 
Hamilton General Hospital, Hamilton, Ont. 
H. J. Heinz, Leamington, Ont. 
Hollinger Mines, Timmins, Ont. 
Lakehead Term. Elevators Assoc., Fort William, 

Ont... pg ee eat eee! dee ee ee 
Marine Industries; sorely Que: c.:...<00 eee. a 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumaker, Ont. .... 
Miner Rubber, Granby, Que. 
Moirs Limited, Halifax, N.S. 
Montfeéal City) Ques ee te eo... ase oe ee. 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. 


Anne ene ee entree resereeee 


Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. ............ccccc0000. 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, (N.S.422.... 
Prov. Hospitals, Weyburn, North Battleford, 

Moose Jaw Sask. J ged cir, coon eat eee 


Quebec, City, Que pai .cesee oe ee ee 
Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Franklin, 
Shelter Bay, ane 


CPPCC RM meee s cee e ee ne secceeecsaveesesesescecoce 
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Union 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

U.E. (Ind.) 

Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLC-chartered local 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 

Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 


Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) (manual wkrs.) 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (plant wkrs.) 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (phone installers & plant 
wkrs.) 

Office Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


ne Service Empl. (CLC) & CLC-chartered 

ocal 

Municipal and School Empl. 
wkrs. ) 


(Ind.) (inside 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) . 
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Company and Location Union 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 


Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. .,.......0...... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Sask. Govt. Telephone, province-wide ................ Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Scarborough Township, Ont. .....+.:..:..........segpaaaeene Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 


Shipping Federation of Can., Halifax, N.S., Saint 
John, N.B., Quebec, Montreal, Three Rivers, 


RDN re re ge renee One Oty aso caknghsusus eseatnies PUA. (CLC) 
Singer Manufacturing, St. Jean, Que. ..............0..... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto! Telegram, ? Toronto, Ont.) ..cc.isc86.0.5060.- Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
RNG VEER G It eh Cee ie il ry sca hah be tices measucatbsawe.- Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 
Reeve te City. 6 Car ake thar ts cet hiciced seo Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MACUL ATES Eis paca a cc teeta tas ca ohare trvcnnss vans Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C. ........ B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
NET pew ALY AWLVL ATES Tee eect i A cranes Aeeseies Mesbsckesduies Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
hina ryeT staal Gal y poy hse es) ee eae Oe Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


mivouniin Co. Me Maligne Queso... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
AlmminuiniGo,., Kingston, Ont). ..:....23c8es.esoecceveoses.. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Atuminum .Co-,. ShawiniganacQue.. 2.48.8... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Association Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, 
RE CE a a ee hy sage enn Poe eaaen yy sess Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., New Westminster, Burnaby, 
TA SEE ALLOW Dy RON, See tots inde Tecqesedenseaveres Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ow Motels sAssoc., Vancouver, .B.C., a... iiss... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers) 
(CFL ICR Vig LOT a Pmt |e De en one ere eee Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
UR iol BST PNG ie aR Se Re Oe Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Cam Car o& Foundry, Montreal; Que... ..........6-.+-+< Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Toronto, Peterborough & 
SS Be) eee RUB BL « dee \ a hee hued aller ane a a U.E. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Lithographers Assoc., eastern Canada ........ Lithographers (CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 
JS hy Stoke Orci ad @ 11? ea ea eee eee eee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Soe AV IC bea ONS. TeAUZON,. (JUG. ccc iasysscccss+-nss.0 Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Pe SPO MIO OUIUCIN, LecIZOU. SIUC. .-....cpentnoss-cevurernes Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Fitimes Limited? Oshawa, Ont. <..................00:...- Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, Que. ........0..0.0...... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hospitals (six), Montreal & district, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. ..... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PAE AOU ALOID 4 PONCPATINUT, Olt. 0.7.2.0. ccnneee Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rowntree Con 1 oFOnto, Onts joined icccsesccteases Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority ......0.0.0ccccc Railway, Transport and General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Conciliation Board 
Pree titlilt BE, Me ATV IGE: QUG. fanasaecscrnssesaceensnssenss Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que... .................... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ...... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Canadian Car. Porte wW.iliam,| Ont, 05 .t02. Bis. rencasiss Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ CNTU-chartered local 
Goodyear, Cotton,.ot. /Hyacinthe, Que... ......4c506.. Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 
PEN LUCE Puna ee te eee er ee vxee Teens Mp ediek ove ee Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kayes Company.chspanol ay: Ontenisy:.a0.5...deiasiedss Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. ..................0 U.E. (Ind.) 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
PGA PEEOMIPATIY WIGS wt chat rcetik ints. sce-ototicncdsccssecede’ Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
(C1 ea abe ha fe Co ee oe eee eee eee Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) ; 
ON eee PS OLCE TALL WAVE aide ti noscs soe diode --F 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. .................. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc., B.C. ..... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Arbitration 


Quebec. City," Quetes Wie canteen siete ic rress Municipal & School Empl. (Ind.) (outside 
wkrs.) 


Work Stoppage 


snsiks ives’ soda an ile gua Oakes Bee eae te eee eae Shipyard Wkrs. (CLC) 





* Strike called at Burrard Drydock, Vancouver, only; Yarrows & Victoria Machinery in 
Victoria continued negotiations. 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During January 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
for the number of workers covered are approximate.) 


ABITIBI POWER & PAPER, PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—CARPENTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 2,000 empl.—increases for hourly rated empl. of 7¢-an-hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 
1960, plus 5¢ eff. March 1, 1961; increases for piece-rate wkrs. of 2% retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960 
plus 1% eff. March 1, 1961; on Sept. 1, 1961 work wk. to be reduced from 48 hrs. to 44 hrs. 
with 60% of pay maintenance. 

C.I.L. (AMMUNITION Div.), BROWNSBURG, QUE.—MINE WkKRsS. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 650 empl.—3% increase eff. Jan. 12, 1961; an additional 5¢-an-hr. eff. Jan. 12, 1962. 


Lapigs’ CLoakK & SuiT Mers., Assoc., WINNIPEG, MAN.—LapDIES’ GARMENT Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—34% increase eff. Jan. 31, 1961; work wk. 
reduced to 37% hrs. eff. Dec. 1, 1960. 


DRYDEN PAPER, DRYDEN, ONT.—PAPER MAkKeErS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLP & PAPER MILL WKRS. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 750 empl.—base rates increased 6¢ an hr. retroactive 
to June 1, 1960; an additional S¢-an-hr. retroactive to Dec. 1, 1960 plus 5¢ eff. Jan. 1, 1961; 
3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); increased company 
contribution to hospitalization fund; provisions for bereavement leave. 


EASTERN CAN. STEVEDORING, HALIFAX, N.S.—RAILWAY CLERKS (AFL-CIO/CLC): new agree- 
ment covering 800 empl.—terms of settlement finally agreed to between non-operating unions 
and the railways regarding wages, vacations and duration of agreement will be applied to this 
agreement; effective dates of changes in wages and vacations will be same as the non-operating 
settlement; a contributory pension plan introduced eff. Jan. 1, 1961 and will be considered as a 
non-negotiable item. 

GREAT LAKES PAPER, ForT WILLIAM, ONT.—CaRPENTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—7¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960 plus 5¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1961 
for hourly rated empl.; 2% retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960, plus an additional 1% eff. March 1, 1961 
for piece-rate empl.; on Sept. 1, 1961 work wk. will be reduced from 48 hrs. to 44 hrs. with 
60% of pay maintenance. 


KIMBERLEY-CLARK & SPRUCE FALLS PAPER, KAPUSKASING & LoNGLAC, ONT.—CARPENTERS 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,940 empl.—7¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960, 
plus 5¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1961 for hourly rated empl.; 2% retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960, plus 
1% eff. March 1, 1961 for piece-rate empl.; on Sept. 1, 1961 work wk. will be reduced from 48 
hrs. to 44 hrs. with 60% of pay maintenance. 


MONTREAL City, QuE.—CNTU-CHARTERED LOCAL (OFFICE WKRS.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
4,000 empl—9% increase retroactive to Dec. 1, 1960 plus an additional 3% eff. Dec. 1, 1961; 
the 15-day annual sick leave entitlement to become cumulative without ceiling and payable in its 
entirety when the empl. leaves; bereavement leave abolished but empl. may use sick leave credit in 
cases of death or marriage in family. 


MontrEAL City, Que.—Fire Ficuters (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,850 
empl.—annual salaries increased by $100 retroactive to Dec. 1, 1960; an additional $50-a-yr. 
increase eff. Dec. 1, 1961 and a further $50 increase eff. May 1, 1962; work wk. reduced from 
56 hrs. to 42 hrs. eff. at the termination of the agreement, Nov. 30, 1962; 4 wks. vacation after 
25 yrs. of service (previously no provision for 4 wks. vacation); a $2,000 life insurance policy 
to be paid by the city; service pay similar to that provided for city policemen. 


NORTHERN ForeST Propucts, PorT ARTHUR, ONT.—CARPENTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—increases for hourly rated empl. of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. 
1, 1960 plus 5¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1961; increases for piece-rate wkrs, of 2% retroactive 
to Sept. 1, 1960 plus 1% eff. March 1, 1961; on Sept. 1, 1961 work wk. to be reduced from 
48 hrs. to 44 hrs. with 60% of pay maintenance. 


ST. LAWRENCE Corp., NIPIGON, ONT.—CARPENTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 800 empl.—increases for hourly rated empl. of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960 
plus 5¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1961; increases for piece-rate wkrs. of 2% retroactive to Sept. 1, 
1960 plus 1% eff. March 1, 1961; on Sept. 1, 1961 work wk. to be reduced from 48 hrs. 
to 44 hrs. with 60% of pay maintenance. 


SHIPBUILDERS (VARIOUS), VANCOUVER & VICTORIA, B.C.—VARIOUS UNIONS: 3-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—4¢-an-hr. increase eff. Jan. 15, 1961, an additional 4¢ an hr. Jan. 1, 1962 and 
a further 4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1963; this agreement was accepted by 7 of the 17 unions that 
bargained jointly; the other 10, representing 200 workers, continued bargaining. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Immigration, Housing, Exports and Imports in 1960 


Immigration—The number of immigrants 
to Canada during 1960 was slightly smaller 
than in the previous year, the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration has an- 
nounced. There were 104,111 immigrants 
in 1960, compared with 106,928 in 1959. 


In the analysis by occupational group, 
the largest number of immigrants in 1960, 
as in the previous year, came under the 
classification, manufacturing, mechanical 
and construction, the total being 13,551. 
The other large groups were: service, 8,763; 
labourers, 7,482; professional, 7,436; cleri- 
cal, 5,860; agricultural, 5,321; and com- 
mercial, 2,008. 


A little more than half the immigrants, 
54,491, went to Ontario. Quebec got 23,774 
and British Columbia 10,120. Alberta and 
Manitoba got 6,949 and 4,337 respectively. 


Italians again made up the largest racial 
group with 21,308, while British immigrants 
came second with 20,853. 


Housing—Starts and completions of new 
dwelling units in 1960 were fewer than in 
1959, and fewer units were under construc- 
tion at year-end than a year earlier, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported last 
month. 


Starts in 1960 dropped to 108,858 units 
from 141,345 in 1959. 


Completions fell to 123,757 units from 
145,671. 


Units under construction at the end of 
the year declined to 65,773 from 81,905 at 
the same time in 1959. 


Foreign Trade—Canada’s trade with other 
countries reached a new peak in 1960. 


Preliminary figures released last month 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics show 
that Canada’s foreign trade last year was 
valued at $10,891,100,000, an increase of 
2.3 per cent over the 1959 value of $10,- 
649,200,000. 

Exports in 1960 were valued at $5,395,- 
300,000, a rise of 5 per cent over the 
previous record, attained in 1959. 

Imports, at $5,495,800,000, were frac- 
tionally less than in 1959. 

The import balance, estimated at $100,- 
500,000, was reduced to slightly more than 
a quarter of the 1959 total and was the 
lowest since 1954. 
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Farm Cash Income—Canadian farmers 
received $2,783,800,000 in 1960 from the 
sale of farm products, participation pay- 
ments on previous years’ grain crops, net 
cash advances on farm-stored grains, and 
deficiency payments made under the present 
farm prices support program, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics estimated last month. 

The estimate is almost unchanged from 
that of 1959 and compares with the record 
high estimate of $2,859,100,000 in 1952. 

In addition, farmers in the Prairie Prov- 
inces received about $77 million paid under 
the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, Western Grain Producers’ Acreage 
Payment Plan, and the Federal-Provincial 
Emergency Unthreshed Grain Assistance 
Policy. 

When these payments are added to the 
cash returns enumerated earlier, total cash 
returns to farmers from their farming 
operations amounted to nearly $2,861,000,- 
000. This estimate has been exceeded only 
twice, in 1952 when returns totalled $2,864,- 
300,000, and in 1958, when they reached 
the all-time high of $2,873,400,000. 


4,000 Apprentices Finish Training 
In 1959-60, Double 10 Years Ago 


The number of apprentices who success- 
fully completed their training rose from 
1,779 in 1950-51 to 4,004 in 1959-60, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported last 
month. During the latter year, 7,678 appren- 
tices registered with the provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour for the first time, while 
2,722 discontinued their training. 

Registrations of indentured apprentices 
with the provincial Departments of Labour 
at September 30, 1960 totalled 19,543, an 
increase of 5.1 per cent over the previous 
year, and an accumulated increase Dia9:) 
per cent over 1955 and 114.1 per cent 
over 1950. 

The most popular trade was motor 
vehicle mechanics and repair, with 5,955 
apprentices in 1960, followed by construc- 
tion electricians, with 2,927; plumbers and 
pipefitters, with 2,399; and carpenters, with 
1,514. 
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Canadian Vessels Carried 88% 
Of Coastwise Cargoes in 1959 


Cargoes unloaded in coastwise shipping 
at Canadian ports totalled 39,698,650 tons 
in 1959, an increase of 2.4 per cent over 
the preceding year’s 38,778,904 tons. 

Of the 1959 total, 88.7 per cent—35,207,- 
820 tons—was carried by vessels of Cana- 
dian registry, 9.1 per cent—3,629,388 tons— 
by vessels of United Kingdom registry. 
Vessels of Bahamas registry unloaded 170,- 
164 tons, and vessels of Bermuda registry 
unloaded 625,601 tons. 





Current Reports Are Available 


On Progress of Labour Bills 


The Department’s Legislation Branch has 
begun issuing a series of mimeographed 
reports on labour bills introduced in Parlia- 
ment and the provincial Legislatures. 

The reports cover the provisions of each 
bill and follow its progress from the time 
the bill is introduced to the point where 
it receives Royal Assent or is dropped. 
These current reports are intended to pro- 
vide more up-to-date information than it 
is possible to give in the monthly issues of 
the LaBouR GAZETTE. At the close of the 
sessions the major developments of the 
year will be reported in a series of articles 
in the Labour Law section of the LABouR 
GAZETTE. 

The first report of the present series 
is available now. 

At the fall sessions of Parliament and the 
Legislatures of New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Quebec, there were indications in the 
Speeches from the Throne that a number 
of bills of interest to labour would be 
introduced. Three of the federal Acts passed 
in December are summarized in the first 
report, the Railway Operation Continuation 
Act, the Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act and the National Productiv- 
ity Council Act. According to the Speech 
from the Throne, legislation to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and to require 
the disclosure of information by business 
and labour organizations in Canada con- 
trolled from outside Canada will be intro- 
duced. 

An Equal Pay Act was forecast in the 
New Brunswick Speech from the Throne, 
which also stated that a study of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act would be under- 
taken and that increased training facilities 
would be provided. 

In Ontario, it was announced that the 
special technical committee studying port- 
able pensions will make a report during 
this session of the Legislature. 
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The Quebec Throne Speech stated that, 
pending completion of a new labour code 
by the Superior Labour Council, measures 
to accelerate procedures before the Labour 
Relations Board would be introduced. 

Single copies of these reports may be 
obtained from: The Legislation Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 





Blind, Disabled, Old Age Payments 
Rise in Fourth Quarter of 1960 


The numbers of persons receiving old 
age assistance, allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act, and allowances under the 
Disabled Persons Act all increased during 
the fourth quarter of 1960. 

Old Age Assistance—The number of 
persons receiving old age assistance in 
Canada increased from 99,454 at September 
30, 1960 to 100,577 at December 31, 1960. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,736,244.59 for the quarter ended De- 
cember 31, 1960, compared with $7,674,- 
007.12 in the preceding quarter. Since the 
inception of the Act, the federal Govern- 
ment has contributed $212,461,822.15. 

At December 31, 1960, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces ranged 
from $48.86 to $52.85, except in one 
province where the average was $46.57. In 
all provinces the maximum assistance paid 
was $55 a month. 

Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of blind persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Blind Persons Act increased 
from 8,657 at September 30, 1960 to 8,665 
at December 31, 1960. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,042,901.60 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, compared with $1,041,116.59 
in the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $30,517,456.83. 

At December 31, 1960, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $50.39 to $54.01. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 

Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act 
increased from 50,525 at September 30, 
1960 to 50,627 at December 31, 1960. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,102,681.16 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, compared with $4,090,541.09 
in the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $68,017,447.70. 
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At December 31, 1960, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $52.75 to $54.56. In all provinces 
the maximum allowance paid was $55 a 
month. 





Norman S. Dowd Retires 
From Two CLC Positions 


Norman S. Dowd, for almost 40 years 
a leading figure in the Canadian labour 
movement, retired from the positions of 
Executive Secretary of the Canadian Labour 
Congress and Editor of Canadian Labour 
on December 31, 1960. Mr. Dowd was 71 
years old on December 28. 


Cliff Scotton, CLC Assistant Director of 
Public Relations, has succeeded Mr. Dowd 
as Editor of Canadian Labour, official jour- 
nal of the Canadian Labour Congress. 


Mr. Dowd’s interest in labour began 
in the early 1920’s, when he met the late 
Aaron R. Mosher, who at the time of his 
death in 1959 was Honorary President of 
theriel Ci1.G 41959... 1013) sand. M;. M: 
Maclean, CBE, who retired in 1958 as 
federal Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour 
CHEGIA9S8..p2 473). 


Mr. Maclean, at the time Mr. Dowd first 
met him, was National President and Secre- 
tary Treasurer of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees, and as a result of 
the meeting Mr. Dowd began writing for 
the CBRE monthly magazine. From 1927 
until 1940 he occupied the post of Assistant 
Editor of the publication. 


In 1936, Mr. Dowd was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer of the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour and Editor of its official magazine, 
The Canadian Unionist. He held the latter 
post until 1956, when Canadian Labour 
was established. 

In 1940, Mr. Dowd was elected first 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, successor to the All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. 

At the second convention of the CCL, 
in 1941, Mr. Dowd was appointed Executive 
Secretary. He continued in that post until 
1956, when the Canadian Labour Congress 
was formed through the merger of the CCL 
and the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. He became Executive Secretary of 
the CLC at that time. 

Mr. Dowd attended many International 
Labour Organization Conferences in Gen- 
eva, and was present at the founding meet- 
ing in New York, in 1946, of the World 
Health Organization. 

He also represented the CLC on the 
Canadian Citizenship Council and Canadian 
Centenary Council Board of Directors, 
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Canadian Highway Safety Council Execu- 
tive and on the National Councils on 
Rehabilitation and Vocational Training. For 
many years he contributed the section on 
Canadian Labour to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Year Book. 


Canadian Vice-President of IAM, 
George P. Schollie to Retire 


George P. Schollie, who has served for 
12 years as Vice-President in Canada of 
the International Association of Machinists, 
is retiring from office, it was announced 
last month. 


Mr. Schollie was born in Scotland, and at 
the age of 15 he was apprenticed at the 
Queen’s Park Locomotive Works. After a 
year’s apprenticeship he joined the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers. He came to 
Canada in 1921. 

After a year in Yorkton, Sask., he 
obtained employment as a labourer in the 
Weston Shops of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way in Winnipeg. In 1927 Mr. Schollie 
joined the International Association of 
Machinists, and within three years he had 
been elected President of Lodge 122 of 
the union. 

He served for some time as Secretary of 
the Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council, 
and during the depression he played a 
prominent part in helping to maintain the 
only labour paper in Winnipeg. 

In 1943 he was appointed Secretary of 
the Canadian office of the International 
Association of Machinists, with headquarters 
in Montreal. 

Mr. Schollie was a Canadian worker 
delegate at the first, second and third 
sessions of the ILO Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee and at every meeting to date of 
the ILO Metal Trades Committee. 

In 1949 he was elected Canadian Vice- 
President of the Machinists union, and he 
has held the office ever since. In 1954 he 
was elected a vice-president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada; and at 
the merger convention in 1956 of the TLC 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour, he 
was elected one of the three vice-presidents 
of the new Canadian Labour Congress from 
the Quebec region. He held this office for 
one two-year term, but did not stand for 
re-election in 1958. 


Frank Bodie, for the past five and a half 
years Secretary-Treasurer of the Calgary 
Labour Council, has become the first full- 
time secretary of the Alberta Federation 
of Labour. 
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Issue Forecast of Employment 
Of Engineers and Scientists 


During the three-year period 1960 to 
1962 the employment of engineers is ex- 
pected to increase at an average rate of 
5.5 per cent a year, and that of scientists 
at an average rate of 4.6 per cent. During 
1959 the actual increase in the employment 
of engineers was 4.2 per cent, and that of 
scientists 4.1 per cent. 

These figures are given in a report just 
published by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. The 
report, No. 8 in the Professional Manpower 
Bulletin Series, is entitled Employment Out- 
look for Professional Personnel in Scien- 
tific and Technical Fields, 1960-62. It is 
similar to Report No. 5, which covered 
the period 1958-1960 and was issued early 
in 1959, 

Like the earlier one, this report is based 
on a survey of employers in industry, col- 
leges and universities, and government agen- 
cles. The number of employers covered 
was about 2,800, which was about 100 more 
than were covered by the previous survey. 
About 94 per cent of those to whom the 
questionnaire was sent submitted returns. 

The returns extended over the employ- 
ment of about 27,200 engineers, 12,500 
scientists, and a little more than 600 archi- 
tects. Besides data on total employment, 
and on recent and anticipated employment 
for 16 categories of professional persons, 
the employers furnished information re- 
garding recruitment difficulties, shortages 
of professional personnel, and numbers of 
professionals hired or promoted from sub- 
professional ranks. 


The questionnaire was sent to all em- 
ployers of more than 100 workers in 
following employment fields: mining and 
quarrying, manufacturing, transportation 
and public utilities, trade and finance, col- 
leges and universities, and government 
agencies. In the construction industry, only 
firms employing more than 200 workers 
were surveyed. This change from the prac- 
tice followed in earlier surveys was made 
because of the extreme fluctuations of em- 
ployment and the comparatively low con- 
centration of engineers and scientists in 
the industry. 

The forecast of requirements for engineers 
is broken down into eight professional fields, 
e.g., aeronautical, chemical, etc.; for scien- 
tists the forecast is divided into seven fields. 
There is a separate forecast for architects. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price 
of 25 cents each. 


To Increase Job Opportunities, 
Seek Business Abroad, CCA Says 


As a means of increasing the market for 
construction skills and services, the develop- 
ment of business abroad by Canadian con- 
struction firms was advocated by Jack M. 
Soules, President of the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, in an address last month 
to the Empire Club of Canada in Toronto. 


Also advocated as a means of maintaining 
and extending employment opportunities 
in the construction industry was the making 
of every effort to increase the amount of 
year-round construction employment by 
reducing the cyclical and seasonal charac- 
teristics of construction activity. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 
A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 

January 16—The Minister of Labour, in 
reply to a question, explains why he tabled 
the report of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission Advisory Committee on De- 
cember 21 after telling the House the day 
before that he was not prepared to table 
it yet because the Government was still 
studying it: he was advised it would have 
to be tabled before the Christmas recess in 
order to keep within the time prescribed in 
the Act (p. 1056). 

International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers has expressed satisfaction with the 
manner in which the Department of Na- 
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tional Health and Welfare arranged for the 
improvement in working conditions at the 
South Saskatchewan dam, the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare reports (p. 
1065). 

A great deal less overtime than ever 
before was worked by the permanent staff 
of his department this Christmas, the Post- 
master General says in answer to a question 
on the method of payment for overtime. 
This year the staff were encouraged “in 
every possible case” to liquidate overtime 
credits by taking time off during January 
rather than by being paid in cash, he said 
(p. 1068). 
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New definition of the service contract, 
contained in a circular issued by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission on Sep- 
tember 27, 1960, “will have disastrous 
results,” including the elimination of almost 
all cases of insurability in casual and 
seasonal jobs, and will be a serious handicap 
to the winter work campaign, says Jean- 
Paul Racine (Beauce) during the debate on 
the supplementary Budget (p. 1084). 

Employment by TCA of a number of 
stewardesses and cabin attendants recruited 
in foreign countries, a practice found desir- 
able by every other major international 
airline, in no way contradicts the general 
policy of the TCA of employing Canadians 
wherever possible, the Minister of Transport 
says in reply to a question (p. 1102). 

January 17—A report that non-operating 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in the Revelstoke division who were laid off 
as a result of the threatened strike have 
not been re-employed was referred to in a 
question by Hazen Argue (Assiniboia). In 
reply, the Minister of Transport said the 
employees had been laid off because of a 
decline in traffic resulting partly from the 
grain handlers strike in Vancouver. It was 
expected, however, that they would soon be 
re-employed. The company management, he 
said, denied that the reductions were due 
to the proposed non-ops strike (p. 1106). 


January 18—The basis of measurement 
of unemployment used in the United States 
is not in every particular the same as that 
used in Canada, the Prime Minister pointed 
out in answer to a question that drew atten- 
tion to a report that the percentage of unem- 
ployment in Canada in relation to the 
labour force is 8.2, whereas it is 6.5 in the 
United States (p. 1165). 

The number of housing starts in 1960 in 
municipalities of more than 5,000 was 
about 100,000, and was expected to be 
between 9,000 and 10,000 in municipalities 
of less than 5,000 population, the Minister 
of Public Works says in reply to a question 
(pal 166): 


January 19—Second reading of Bill No. 
C-3, to amend the Interest Act by providing 
a statutory limit of 12 per cent on all 
interest rates charged in Canada, moved by 
Hazen Argue (Assiniboia). After long 
debate, the House adjourned without ques- 
tion put (p. 1218). 

January 24—The Prime Minister says he 
has asked the negotiating committee for the 
railway non-operating employees and the 
representatives of the railway companies to 
meet and resume their negotiations for the 
settlement of their dispute (p. 1343). 

Outdoor advertising for the “Do It Now” 
winter employment campaign are made 
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available by the Department of Labour to 
the outdoor advertising associations in both 
English and French, the Minister of Labour 
says in reply to a question asked by the 
member for Chicoutimi (p. 1347). 

Mortgages relating to 264 NHA houses 
in Elliot Lake are now in default, and the 
approved leaders have notified the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation of their 
intention to claim on the mortgage insur- 
ance fund, the Minister of Public Works 
replies to a question by the Leader of the 
Opposition (p. 1348). 

No representations regarding non-payment 
of wages promised by a construction com- 
pany working at Grand Rapids, Man., have 
been made by Indians to her department, 
the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 
says in reply to a question. Many of those 
concerned are not of Indian blood and are 
not the responsibility of her department, 
but to protect those Indians who are partly 
the responsibility of her department, “we 
have been in constant consultation with the 
authorities of the province of Manitoba,” 
she said (p. 1351); 


January 25—Resolution preceding intro- 
duction of a measure to authorize agree- 
ment with the provinces to provide for the 
sharing of costs of carrying out programs 
of vocational rehabilitation for disabled 
persons, the establishment of a national 
advisory council on the rehabilitation of 
disabled persons, and other matters con- 
nected with rehabilitation is introduced by 
the Minister of Labour (p. 1391). 

No staff reductions are involved in the 
CNR’s amalgamation of the Lakehead and 
Port Arthur divisions to form a new admin- 
istrative unit called the Lakehead Area, 
with headquarters at Port Arthur, the 
Minister of Transport says in reply to a 
question (p. 1392). 

The number of unplaced job applicants 
during the last four months of 1960, given 
by the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Labour in reply to a question, 
was: September 15—346,176; October 13— 
357,677; November 17—452,715; December 
15—640,226 (p. 1394). 

The amount of unemployment insurance 


benefit paid to fishermen in each of the 


four years since fishermen became eligible 
for benefit is given in tabular form (p. 
1395). 

Unemployment Insurance Commission 
has been asked to give careful study to the 
possibility of bringing farm labourers under 
the Act as an insured class but because of 
the many difficulties involved the Commis- 
sion has not as yet reported, the Minister 
of Labour says in reply to a question (p. 
1399). 
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Employment in Canada in 1960 
Economy continued to operate at high level during 1960 but advance over the 
preceding year less marked than during 1959. Employment, labour income both 
higher but, despite 2-per-cent rise in non-farm employment, unemployment rose 


The Canadian economy continued to 
operate at a high level of activity during 
1960, although the advance was less marked 
than in 1959. A number of mixed trends 
resulted in a slackening off in the over-all 
pace. 

Total investment is expected to be slightly 
lower in 1960 than it was in 1959, prin- 
cipally owing to the fact that the number 
of houses built or being built was smaller. 
But the total investment program continues 
to be impressive, especially when compared 
with similar investment programs in other 
countries. 

There was a slackening off during the 
year in activity in some domestic markets, 
but exports continued to rise well above 
the preceding year’s levels. 

Consumers spent more, but the rise in 
spending did not match the rise in dispos- 
able income, so that they saved more in 
1960 than in 1959. 

The effect of these varying trends re- 
sulted in higher employment than in 1959 
and an increase in labour income. At 
mid-year, average earnings were 34 per cent 
higher than one year earlier and about 2 
per cent higher when allowance is made for 
price increases of consumer goods. All 
major industry groups shared in the increase 
in wages and salaries. 

Labour-management negotiations showed 
a marked improvement over 1959 and only 
3 per cent of all major settlements were 
concluded when workers were out on strike. 

A disturbing feature of the development 
during the year was that despite an almost 
2-per-cent increase in non-farm employ- 
ment, unemployment increased over the 
1959 level. 

The underlying trend of employment was 
upward during 1960. Total non-farm em- 
ployment in October was estimated to be 
5,436,000, which was 94,000 higher than 
the year before. This represents a growth 
rate of just under 2 per cent and compares 
with an annual average increase of 2.8 per 
cent over the past decade. All of the 
employment advance took place in the 
service-producing group of industries (serv- 
ice, trade, finance, utilities and transporta- 
tion), with community services showing 
the most marked employment growth. On 
the other hand, employment in the goods- 
producing industries slackened off during 
the year. The net result was that require- 
ments for women workers were exception- 
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ally high while total employment for men 
showed little change. 

The average length of the work week 
changed very little during the year, and 
wage increases compared favourably with 
1959. Total labour income, seasonally ad- 
justed, increased during the year, but less 
markedly than in 1959. To some extent, the 
relatively small increase in labour income 
can be attributed to the change in the 
pattern of unemployment growth. As indi- 
cated above, employment expansion has 
been concentrated in the relatively low- 
wage industries. 

Industrial developments of the past year 
have had significant effects on the growth 
rate of the labour force, and on the level 
of employment and unemployment. While 
industry growth patterns are seldom uni- 
form, they have been particularly uneven 
in 1960. On the one hand, there has been 
a strong demand for workers in occupations 
usually occupied by women, that is, in the 
service-producing industries, where almost 
40 per cent of job-holders are women. On 
the other hand, demand for workers in 
the goods-producing industries, where men 
predominate, actually declined. 

The marked expansion of jobs for women 
has attracted a large number of these from 
outside the labour force, resulting in a 
sharp expansion of the female labour force. 
In October 1960, the female labour force 
was 130,000 higher than the year before. 
This compares with an annual average in- 
crease in the previous six years, 1953-59, 
of about 60,000. On the other hand, the 
male labour force increased over the year 
by about 80,000, an increase which is in 
line with the average annual growth for 
the previous six years. The net result of 
this has been that in October the total 
labour force exceeded the year-earlier figure 
by more than 200,000 despite a low level of 
immigration. 

The levelling-off in demand for men 
workers has been a principal cause of the 
increase in unemployment. The adult male 
tends to enter the labour force whether or 
not jobs are available. If he does not find 
a job he becomes unemployed. Women, 
particularly married women, tend to enter 
when there is a demand for their services. 
Thus, in October, when total unemployment 
was up from the previous year by 117,000, 
men accounted for 102,000 and women for 
15,000. 
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Unemployment in October was estimated 
to be 368,000, or 5.7 per cent of the labour 
force. A year before it was 251,000, com- 
prising 4.0 per cent of the labour force. 


The largest year-to-year percentage in- 
crease in unemployment of men was in 
the 20-24 year age group; the smallest was 
among those 45 years of age and over. 
Unemployment rates continued to be sub- 
stantially higher among teen-age males 
than in any other age group. Persons with 
no work experience continued to account 
for a relatively small part of the total. 


Long-term unemployment was more pre- 
valent than in 1959. In October some 
102,000 job-seekers had been seeking work 
for four months or more. A year before, 
60,000 of a smaller total of job-seekers 
had been seeking work for this length of 
time. 


Production levelled off or declined dur- 
ing the past year in some of the goods- 
producing industries. A decline took place 
in construction; manufacturing and mining 
showed no appreciable change. Output in 
forestry declined during the first half of 
the year but recovered rapidly during the 
third quarter. All of the industries providing 
services increased their output during the 
year. The largest advance occurred in trans- 
portation, communication, finance, insur- 
ance, real estate, government and com- 
munity service. Expansion of educational 
and health facilities accounted for most of 
the rise in community service. 


For the most part, employment changes 
were similar though not as marked as the 
changes in production. Construction showed 
a marked decline while manufacturing 
employment, although down from last 
year, showed no appreciable change, apart 
from seasonal changes. All of the service- 
producing industries except utilities regis- 
tered increases. Employment in the primary 
industries other than agriculture did not 
change appreciably over the year. Total 
employment in the goods-producing indus- 
tries was, however, somewhat lower than in 


1959. The net gain in employment in the 
service-producing industries in the third 
quarter of 1960 was 149,000. 

Compared with last year, changes in pro- 
duction and employment levels in manu- 
facturing industries were mixed. Of the 17 
broad industry groups which make up the 
index of manufacturing production, six 
were operating at higher levels; the rest 
Showed no appreciable change or were 
down. Similar, though somewhat smaller 
changes, took place in employment. Those 
showing gains were non-ferrous metals, 
paper products, wood products, chemicals 
and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 
The upward trend in activity in non-ferrous 
metals can be attributed, in part, to a 
substantial increase in exports. Sales of 
aluminum, nickel and copper showed con- 
spicuously large gains. Employment in the 
durable goods industries, however, weakened 
over the course of the year. In August the 
employment index for durables was down 
6.7 per cent from the year before while 
non-durables showed no appreciable change. 

Although the iron and steel industries 
were still operating at high levels at year- 
end, they slackened off somewhat during 
the year. Although almost all parts of this 
group of industries were operating at slightly 
lower levels than in 1959, the most marked 
contractions occurred in agricultural im- 
plements and structural and fabricated steel. 

The curtailment of activity in agricultural 
implements can be attributed, in part, to a 
weakening in the export market. Export 
sales of agricultural implements during the 
first eight months were down 27 per cent 
from the comparable period in 1959. 

There was also a slight employment 
decline in the automotive industry. Produc- 
tion levels have been fairly well maintained 
in this industry but employment levels were 
slightly lower during the summer of 1960 
than in the previous year. On the other 
hand, employment in a number of manu- 
facturing industries such as wood products, 
paper products and chemicals either held 
its own or increased over the year. 


Wages and Working Conditions, 1960 


At mid-year the wages and salaries of 
employees in non-farm industries averaged 
$76.31 per week. This was an increase of 
34 per cent in average earnings between 
July 1959 and July 1960. Since consumer 
prices increased by only 1.3 per cent during 
that period, real average earnings advanced 
on average by more than 2 per cent since 
the middle of 1959. 

All major industry groups shared in the 
increase in wages and salaries. Between 
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July 1959 and July 1960, earnings in manu- 
facturing and in transportation, storage and 
communication increased at the same rate 
as the industrial average. In mining, trade, 
finance, insurance and real estate the rise 
in average wages and salaries was between 
2 and 3 per cent, while earnings in services, 
forestry, public utilities and construction 
increased by between 5 and 6 per cent. The 
proportionate increase in average earnings 
was greatest in the relatively low-income 
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Atlantic Provinces. Employees in these areas 
consequently improved their position in rela- 
tion to those in the rest of the country. 

Conditions of work appear to have 
become relatively stable, after the rapid 
changes that have occurred in these con- 
ditions in the years since the war. In 1960, 
as in 1959, approximately 70 per cent of 
plant workers in manufacturing were em- 
ployed in establishments with a standard 
work week of 40 hours or less. Moreover, 
approximately 90 per cent of plant workers 
in manufacturing were employed in estab- 
lishments working a five-day week, and two- 
thirds worked in establishments which pro- 
vided pension plans. 

Among other important items in the field 
of working conditions, it is notable that 
workers in manufacturing plants employing 
almost four out of five workers have sick- 
ness and accident leave credit plans, and 
more than nine out of ten workers in 
manufacturing are employed in plants pro- 
viding at least two weeks vacation with 
pay. 

At the beginning of 1960, approximately 
one-third of the non-farm labour force in 
Canada belonged to labour organizations. 
Trade union membership in Canada now 
stands at 1,459,000 workers. 

During the first half of last year, 95 
major collective agreements covering over 


117,000 workers were signed. As in 1959, 
approximately one-third of these major 
agreements, each covering about 500 or 
more workers, were for a period of one 
year, and slightly more than one-half were 
for a two-year period. 

Only 3 per cent of these settlements were 
concluded when workers were out on strike. 
Time lost as a result of strikes was much 
lower in 1960 than in any of the five 
preceding years. In the first ten months of 
the year, 663,000 man-days were lost as a 
result of 215 work stoppages (compared 
with 2,270,000 man-days lost in the same 
period in 1959), and the proportion of 
estimated working time lost through strikes 
and lockouts was less than one-tenth of 
Onesper cent. 

Increases in base wage rates in one-year 
agreements affecting 500 or more workers 
were predominantly grouped in the ranges 
from 5 to 10 cents per hour and 15 to 20 
cents per hour. Increases in base rates in 
most of the two-year agreements ranged 
from 5 to 15 cents per hour over the life 
of the agreement. Approximately two-thirds 
of the three-year agreements, which con- 
stituted less than one-ninth of the agree- 
ments signed in the first half of 1960, 
contained increases in base rates ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per hour. 


Regional Employment Conditions 


Atlantic Region—Economic conditions 
in the Atlantic region showed a moderate 
improvement during 1960. Employment 
averaged about 14,000 higher than in the 
previous year, a gain of 3 per cent. Unem- 
ployment, on ‘the average, was unchanged 
from 1959 although in the fourth quarter 
it was somewhat higher. The labour force 
averaged 14,000 higher than in 1959, one 
of the largest advances in recent years. 

Increases in employment and earnings 
were reflected in a rise in total labour 
income. For the first 10 months labour 
income in the region was estimated at 
$1,033 million, compared with $978 million 
during the corresponding period in 1959. 
This represents an increase of 6 per cent, 
a little less than the average gain of the 
past seven years. 

Forestry and the service-producing in- 
dustries were mainly responsible for the 
employment expansion during 1960. Em- 
ployment in forestry in the first 10 months 
was better than one-third higher than in 
the corresponding period in 1959. This 
improvement was confined to pulpwood 
logging, which had been a major source of 
weakness in the previous year. The lumber- 
ing industry showed less strength than in 
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1959, the slowdown in housebuilding activity 
having an adverse effect on domestic sales 
of lumber. 

Reduced activity in rail transportation had 
a moderating influence on employment ex- 
pansion in the service-producing industries. 
Employment in rail transportation in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick averaged about 
5 per cent lower during the first 10 months 
of 1960 than in the corresponding period 
O17 19592 

One of the more important developments 
in manufacturing was the recovery of the 
iron and steel industry. Except for the wire 
and nail mill, which has been hampered by 
market conditions for several years, the 
Sydney steel mills were operating at better 
than 90 per cent of capacity during the 
last quarter. Shipbuilding activity declined 
during the fourth quarter after increasing 
during the summer and early fall. The 
aircraft industry was a little busier than in 
the previous year but in the manufacture 
of railway rolling stock, a major source of 
weakness in 1959, there was little or no 
improvement. Pulp and paper and food and 
beverage plants registered modest employ- 
ment advances during the year but saw- 
milling activity was sharply curtailed. 
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REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
1953 - 1960 
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Activity in coal mining continued to 
decline during the year. This industry has 
been experiencing periodic cutbacks in pro- 
duction since the summer of 1958. The 
average number employed in 1960 was 
down about 8 per cent from the previous 
year. 

Construction employment was lower than 
in 1959, mainly reflecting the decline in 
housebuilding activity. Reduced employment 
in housebuilding, and in street and highway 
construction during the latter part of the 
year, pulled total construction employment 
down. Employment in other types of non- 
residential construction showed no appre- 
ciable change from 1959. 


Quebec Region—Employment growth in 
1960 in the Quebec region proceeded at a 
slower pace than in the previous year and 
was also somewhat behind the national 
average. The labour force grew at double 
the employment rate but again more slowly 
than the Canadian average. Most of the 
increase in employment occurred in the 
first half of the year; about the middle of 
the third quarter it dropped off sharply 
and for the rest of the year remained only 
slightly above the level of the previous 
year. Unemployment increased substantially, 
averaging 9.1 per cent of the labour force 
for the year as a whole as against a Cana- 
dian average of 7 per cent. 


The slowdown in employment growth was 
due, for the most part, to a sharp drop in 
agricultural employment. The increase in 
non-agricultural employment (2.6 per cent) 
was only fractionally below that of the 
previous year. This was the net result of 
offsetting gains and losses in a number of 
major industries, reflecting the changes in 
the main components of aggregate demand 
that have taken place during the year. Pri- 
vate investment, including investment in new 
housing, was somewhat lower than in 1959 
and there was an easing in consumer demand 
for domestically produced durable goods. On 
the other hand, demand strengthened for 
non-durable consumers goods and for serv- 
ices, and there was a rise in export demand. 

Total manufacturing employment, season- 
ally adjusted, increased in the first half of 
the year but a sharp drop in the last six 
months resulted in a decrease for the year 
as a whole. First among the industries most 
affected were those manufacturing iron and 
steel products. A contributing factor was 
a strike of 1,500 steel workers at Lachine 
which lasted from mid-August to the end 
of October. The largest declines, mostly in 
the second half of the year, were recorded 
in machinery and transportation equipment. 
One conspicuous exception in this group 
was the aircraft and parts industry, where 
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employment remained at a high level 
throughout the year. The reduced level of 
construction was reflected in a decline in 
demand for lumber and building materials, 
the sales of which during the first 10 months 
of the year dropped more than 14 per cent 
from a year earlier. The demand for furni- 
ture and household appliances also showed 
a considerable decline as a result of the 
drop in housebuilding. 


Increased consumer demand manifested 
itself mainly in increased sales of basic ne- 
cessities associated with population growth, 
such as food and clothing. However, only 
in the former commodity was this increase 
translated into additional domestic produc- 
tion and employment; the demand for cloth- 
ing was partly met by imports. As a result, 
employment in primary textiles barely held 
its own, whereas the clothing industry 
showed an employment decline. 


A rise in consumer spending on services 
was reflected in increases in employment in 
most service-producing industries. Heading 
the list was the service industry proper, with 
an average employment increase of more 
than 4 per cent over 1959, followed by 
retail trade, public utilities, and finance 
and insurance. The only major industry in 
this group that showed an employment 
decline was transportation, storage and com- 
munication. The service-producing industries 
helped to offset the effect of reduced activity 
in manufacturing and construction and to 
keep employment above last year’s level. 


The rise in export demand for Canadian 
goods was, of course, reflected in the 
economy of the Quebec region and most 
directly in the mining and forestry products 
industries, although the effect on employ- 
ment was not as great as on production. 
Output of the leading mineral products— 
asbestos, iron ore and copper—rose con- 
siderably during the first three quarters of 
the year and was accompanied by a sub- 
stantial year-to-year percentage increase in 
employment. In absolute terms, however, 
this increase was not too significant, as 
employment in mining represents less than 
3 per cent of total industrial employment. 
The pulp and paper industry achieved a 
record production in 1960, owing mainly 
to increased exports both to the United 
States and overseas. Output of pulp, news- 
print and most other paper products rose 
by more than 5 per cent but this was not 
matched by an equal rise in employment. 
In fact, employment in forestry and in the 
paper products industry remained below 
last year’s level during the first half of the 
year, and only later showed a slowly rising 
trend. 
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The decline in capital investment was 
partly reflected in a decline in construction. 
The value of construction contracts awarded 
in the region in the first 10 months of the 
year showed a greater percentage decrease 
from the previous year than in the rest of 
Canada. New residential construction drop- 
ped by more than 25 per cent, the fall being 
most marked in the first half of the year. 
In non-residential construction, the value 
of building permits issued indicates that 
industrial and commercial construction plans 
in the January-to-July period were well 
ahead of the year before but underwent 
a substantial downward revision in later 
months. As a result of these developments, 
total construction employment during the 
first 10 months of the year declined by close 
to 2 per cent from a year earlier. Toward 
the end of the year, residential construction 
experienced a sharp upturn, which, along 
with increased municipal building activity 
in connection with the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program, has created new 
employment opportunities for construction 
workers. 


Ontario Region—Ontario in 1960 exper- 
ienced a continuing expansion of economic 
activity and, along with it, an increase in 
employment over the year. But in some 
industries the seasonal employment gain 
was considerably smaller than usual, mainly 
because of low levels of residential con- 
struction, earlier-than-usual shutdowns of 
automobile and parts plants for retooling, 
and weaknesses in some parts of heavy 
manufacturing, notably agricultural imple- 
ments, electrical apparatus and road mach- 
inery plants. The continued growth of the 
trade and _ service industries, however, 
helped to lift employment well above the 
1359 level. 

Unemployment increased during the year. 
On the average, it represented 5.4 per cent 
of the labour force compared with 4.5 per 
cent in 1959. Much of the increase was 
among construction and metalworking occu- 
pations, and almost all of it was among 
men. 

Employment increased by 2.3 per cent 
from 1959 to 1960, about the same as 
the advance in the previous year. The sea- 
sonal increase in the first half of the year 
was only about two-thirds as large as the 
average of the previous four years. 

The rise in labour income was smaller 
than in most recent years. At $6,381 million 
for the January-October period, total labour 
income was 3 per cent higher than in the 
previous year. During 1959, the increase 
amounted to 9 per cent. 

One of the most notable employment 
developments during the year was the slight 
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decrease in the number of men employed 
while the number of women employed 
increased by 41,000, or 6.6 per cent. This 
was the product of increased employment 
opportunities in the service industry, which 
employs a relatively high proportion of 
women, and a weakening in those industries 
employing a high proportion of men, not- 
ably residential construction, iron and steel 
products and other heavy goods manufac- 
turing. 

Total manufacturing employment was 
considerably lower than in 1959. Increased 
employment in paper products, food and 
beverages, and wood products was more 
than offset by declines in other parts of 
manufacturing. High levels of production 
and employment were maintained in the 
automotive industry during the first half of 
the year but various production runs of 
1960 models were completed in June, and 
many workers were released from assembly 
and parts plants for most of the summer, 
during the retooling period. After this 
earlier-than-usual changeover period, rehir- 
ing of automotive and associated workers 
began in September and continued through 
the rest of the year, but employment did not 
reach the level of the previous year. 

In the aircraft industry, from a five-year 
employment low in January, conditions im- 
proved substantially during most of the 
year. Contributing greatly to the recovery 
of this industry were substantial orders for 
the DHC-4 Caribou transport aircraft manu- 
factured by de Havilland Aircraft. 

The high levels of production and em- 
ployment in the iron and steel industry 
during the last half of 1959 carried into 
the second quarter of 1960. Since April, 
however, there has been a downward trend 
in the domestic market for most steel prod- 
ucts, particularly for primary iron and steel, 
heavy machinery, and agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Layoffs were prevalent in the shipyard 
industry, though prospects improved during 
the latter part of the year as a result of 
new orders at the Collingwood shipyards for 
one large carrier and two small freighters. 
In addition, plants in Peterborough were 
awarded a contract to build large marine 
steam turbine drives, the first of this type 
to be made in Canada. 

Construction employment was down 6.5 
per cent from a year earlier, and was at the 
lowest level in five years. One of the main 
reasons was the low level of housebuilding; 
the number of units started was down 
about 25 per cent and the volume under 
construction in November was 17 per cent 
lower than a year earlier. On the other 
hand, non-residential construction had a 
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fairly good year and received an extra 
boost in late autumn when fine weather 
allowed construction work to continue at a 
high rate longer than usual. 

There was considerable improvement in 
employment in the forestry industry: each 
of the first ten months showed higher em- 
ployment levels than in 1959, and in August 
employment reached the highest level since 
late 1957. Increased demand for wood 
products and the continuing strong demand 
for paper products were responsible for this 
upturn in employment. 

In the mining industry, there were few 
staff reductions except in uranium mining, 
in which gradual shutdowns occurred in 
the Elliot Lake region. This steady level of 
employment in mining produced a record 
value of minerals. 

The underlying increase in employment in 
Ontario was strongly supported by expan- 
sion of the service industry. There were 
particularly strong demands for workers 
in community, government and recreational 
services. Ontario accounted for a consider- 
able proportion of the all-Canada gain in 
employment in the service industry, which 
amounted to 114,000. 

Prairie Region—Employment continued 
to expand in the Prairie region in 1960, 
although the gain of 1.6 per cent from the 
year before was considerably smaller than 
in most recent years. In non-farm industries 
substantial gains in services and trade were 
partially offset by moderate losses in con- 
struction, manufacturing and transportation. 
In agricultural employment, the long-term 
decline continued, although the reduction 
was smaller than in most previous years. 
Labour income in the first 10 months was 
4 per cent higher than in the same period 
OF1959: 

Unemployment in 1960 represented 4.2 
per cent of the labour force compared with 
3.3 per cent in 1959. Much of the increase 
occurred in unskilled male occupations, 
especially among the construction trades. 

Closure of a uranium mine in northern 
Saskatchewan due to depletion of the ore 
body, along with a slight reduction in 
demand for structural materials, brought 
employment in mining below the preceding 
year’s level. Production of other minerals 
continued to expand, however, and the 
total value of minerals produced was higher 
than in 1959 by 4 per cent in Alberta, 2 
per cent in Saskatchewan, and 2 per cent 
in Manitoba. Crude oil, with a gain of 
about 3 per cent, and gas, up more than 
20 per cent, accounted for most of the 
increase. These increases in petroleum out- 
put, however, were not reflected in employ- 
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ment gains, because the industry still con- 
tinued to operate well below capacity. Coal 
mining employment in Alberta continued 
to decline, but a 12-per-cent production 
increase occurred in Saskatchewan, raising 
the production of this province to almost 
half of the regional total. The added pro- 
duction involved relatively few workers, 
however, because of the heavy mechaniza- 
tion of surface mining in northeastern 
Saskatchewan. Manitoba recorded the only 
over-all increase in mining employment as 
new nickel and copper developments in the 
northern part of the province required 
additional miners. 


Four massive hydro electric projects, one 
coupled to an irrigation development, and 
a sizeable program of gas and oil gathering 
and distribution pipeline construction helped 
to offset a sharp drop in housebuilding in 
the Prairie region. Housing starts in the 
first 11 months were lower than in the 
previous year by almost 45 per cent in 
Alberta, more than 35 per cent in Saskat- 
chewan, and more than 20 per cent in 
Manitoba. Total construction employment 
in the second half of 1960 was slightly 
higher than a year earlier in Saskatchewan, 
however, partly as a result of work on two 
hydro projects—on the South Saskatchewan 
River near Outlook and at Squaw Rapids, 
northeast of Prince Albert. In the other 
two provinces, employment was lower than 
in 1959. 


Declines from a year earlier in manu- 
facturers’ shipments, ranging from 5 per 
cent in Saskatchewan to 1 per cent in 
Alberta in the first five months of 1960, 
brought employment in manufacturing 
slightly below the previous year in all 
provinces. Weaknesses were apparent in 
factories associated with the construction 
industry, especially with housebuilding, such 
as sash and door plants, furniture and 
appliance plants and suppliers of heating 
equipment. 

Employment in the iron and steel industry 
weakened noticeably during the second half 
of 1960, although there was some improve- 
ment toward the end of the year as a result 
of increased orders of large pipe for pipe- 
line construction. Clothing and textile plants 
employed generally fewer workers than in 
1959. Strong export demands for pulp and 
paper products throughout the year resulted 
in improved employment levels in pulp and 
paper plants, and pulpwood cutting in the 
district between Winnipeg and Lake Superior 
also employed more men than in 1959, 
Production of sawn lumber went up 2 per 
cent in the January-October period from the 
year before, with the largest gain in Alberta. 
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Although retail sales in the January- 
October period of 1960 were down in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta and up only 
slightly in Manitoba from the same period 
in 1959, employment in trade held slightly 
above year-earlier levels through most of 
1960. Employment in the transportation 
industry was reduced about 5 per cent in 
the entire region, a change that corresponded 
with a similar decline in railway car- 
loadings in Canada. Increasing demands 
for electric power and natural gas in the 
region expanded employment in public 
utilities operation; government, domestic, 
and other services also expanded consider- 
ably. Finance, insurance and real estate 
establishments showed moderate employ- 
ment increases from 1959. 

Farm cash income from the sale of farm 
products in the first three quarters of 1960 
was 2 per cent below a year earlier. All 
three provinces shared in the decline. Pay- 
ments other than for sales of produce were 
higher than in 1959, however, and brought 
total receipts, slightly above the 1959 nine- 
month total. Employment on farms declined 
less than in most recent years as extra 
help was needed in the spring to harvest 
grain remaining Over winter in the wake of 
early snowstorms in the fall of 1959. The 
1960 crop was comparable to the average 
of the past 10 years, and considerably better 
than the 1959 crop. 


Pacific Region—Employment levelled off 
in the Pacific region during 1960; declines 
in construction, fishing and most parts of 
manufacturing were offset by gains in pulp 
and paper manufacturing, agriculture, oil 
and gas development, and services. Mining 
and smelting employment continued steady 
from the year before, and in the transpor- 
tation industry a slight decline in railway 
employment was offset by higher employ- 
ment in water transportation, where activity 
was bolstered by increased export ship- 
ments. Average employment for the year as 
a whole remained virtually the same as in 
1959, but unemployment was 14,000 higher, 
mainly because of layoffs in construction 
and manufacturing. Labour income con- 
tinued to rise and for the first 10 months 
was 6 per cent higher than in the corres- 
ponding period in 1959. 


The forest products industries experienced 
a generally good year in 1960. Pulp and 
paper products were in strong demand and 
most plants operated near capacity all year; 
production was more than 10 per cent 
higher than in 1959. The first mill in the 
region to manufacture fine paper went into 
operation in June 1960. Sawmills produced 
about 5 per cent more lumber than in 1959; 
operations were relatively free of industrial 
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disputes and serious fire hazards. In the 
second half of the year, high inventories 
along with a slight weakening in lumber 
prices and lessened demand, especially for 
plywood, brought about some reductions in 
operating levels in many parts of the region. 
Apart from forestry products, employ- 
ment in manufacturing was generally lower 
than in 1959. A greatly reduced volume 
of fish landed held fish-canning and curing 
plants to reduced operating rates. Shipbuild- 
ing employment dropped as much as 25 
per cent below year-earlier levels and metal- 
working plants supplying the construction 
industry experienced reduced demands for 
their products. The seasonal employment 
upswing in iron and steel plants fell short 
of a year earlier so that by mid-year em- 
ployment was about 5 per cent lower than 
in 1959; further weaknesses developed as 
the year progressed and by the fourth 
quarter the employment decline in this 
industry amounted to almost 10 per cent. 


A heavy drop in residential building in 
1960—the number of units started in the 
first 11 months was down 46 per cent from 
1959—offset a substantial increase in the 
construction of new highways and streets 
(including bridges) to hold employment in 
construction about even with the 1959 level 
from the beginning of 1960 through most 
of the second quarter. In the third quarter, 
construction employment was about 10 per 
cent lower the year before. Large projects 
under construction during 1960 included a 
steel plant and a pulp mill in the southern 
interior part of the province. Additional 
construction was begun for gathering-system 
pipelines for gas and oil, and near Van- 
couver expansion continued on large-scale 
hydro and thermal generating plants. 

Preliminary estimates place the value of 
mineral production in 1960 at $175 million, 
about 17 per cent higher than 1959, and the 
highest total since 1956. Exploration and 
development work in the mining industry 
(including petroleum) was also maintained 
at high levels, with particular attention 
shown to iron ore, copper, asbestos, and 
gas and oil. The only production decline 
of any consequence occurred in structural 
materials such as sand and gravel and 
resulted from lower activity in the con- 
struction industry. Employment in the min- 
ing industry was sustained at favourable 
levels, but the increases were not compar- 
able to the gains in production. 

Production increases in mining and fores- 
try were an important source of employ- 
ment strength in the transportation industry, 
especially on the waterfront; the volume of 
shipments in the first half of the year was 
about 14 per cent above that in the same 
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period of 1959. Employment in other non- 
goods producing industries also held steady. 
Although retail sales were down in the first 
10 months by 3.4 per cent from the same 
period of 1959, employment in trade was 
only fractionally lower. In other service- 
producing industries such as hotels, restaur- 
ants and finance establishments, employment 
moved ahead of 1959 levels. 

Farm employment was somewhat higher 
than in 1959, and farm cash income showed 


a rise of 1.6 per cent. The fishing industry 
experienced an unfavourable year, with the 
whaling fleet entirely inactive and herring 
fishing suspended until November because 
of unfavourable market conditions. The 
salmon catch was far below average as it 
was a low cycle year for both sockeye and 
pink salmon. The total value of fish and 
shell fish landed in the first 10 months was 
about one-fifth lower than in the correspond- 
ing period in 1959, 





Special Report of Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee 


After examination of full year’s effect of increased contribution rates, the 
Committee found revenue substantially higher but expenditures much higher, too; 
warns that by May 1961 Unemployment Insurance Fund may be at unsafe level 


In spite of the higher contribution rates 
that came into effect on September 27, 1959, 
expenditures from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund for benefits during the 1959-60 
fiscal year exceeded revenue, with the result 
that the Fund lost $135,762,337.64 during 
the year. 

This was one of the important points 
brought out in a special report of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee 
tabled in the House of Commons on 
December*21; 1960. 

The Committee met on October 27, 1960, 
in accordance with the intention stated in 
its previous report, tabled on August 10 
last -year (L.G., Sept. 1960, p: 902), to 
meet soon after October 1, by which time 
the increased rates had been in effect for 
a full year, to examine the effect on the 
Fund of the increased contribution rates. 

As a result of the new rates, the revenue 
during the year in which they had been in 
effect was substantially higher than in the 
previous year, the report states. On the 
other hand, expenditures were much higher, 
the payments during the winter months 
having been “very high indeed” because of 
the drain caused by seasonal benefit pay- 
ments. 

The number of those drawing regular 
benefit was also “much higher” than in 
1959. In September 1960 the total of live 
claims was 279,531, compared with 201,598 
for the same month in 1959, an increase of 
38.6 per cent. 

“It is not safe to estimate that the Fund 
will have a balance of greater than $140,- 
000,000 to $150,000,000 at the end of March 
1961,” and it may be lower, the report says. 
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As a result of seasonal benefit claims dur- 
ing April and May, “by the end of May 
1961 the Fund will possibly be as low 
as $85,000,000 and certainly at a most 
unsafe level.” 

The Committee said that it found no 
grounds upon which to modify the recom- 
mendations contained in its reports of July 
8, 1958*(0.G. 1958; po 1034) "and yulyee7s 
1960 (L.G., Sept. 1960, p) 902), and 
urgently repeated its previous recommenda- 
tions regarding increasing the Government’s 
contribution and also replenishing the Fund 
by a grant as recommended in the July 
1960 report. 

The Committee heard representations 
from a delegation of officials of the United 
Automobile Workers, led by George Burt, 
Canadian Director of the union, regarding 
earnings in respect of vacation periods and 
the right to draw unemployment insurance 
benefits during such periods. After consider- 
ing these representations, the Committee 
decided not to change the unanimous deci- 
sion it had reached on this matter at its 
July 1960 meeting. 

The question of unemployment insurance 
benefits for persons of 65 years of age and 
over, which was discussed at the July meet- 
ing, was further considered by the Com- 
mittee. No decision was reached on certain 
suggestions that were made by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission at the 
previous meeting with the object of check- 
ing abuse of the fund by older applicants 
for benefit, and it was decided to discuss 
the matter further at the next meeting. 
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The Committee also gave further con- 
sideration to the questions of the impact 
on the Fund of payment of benefits to 
married women. “The problem has been 
discussed at every meeting of the Com- 
mittee without an agreement being reached 
on a recommendation which would be 
unanimous,” the report. said. Some notes 
on the practices of other countries with 


regard to claims by married women were 
attached to the report. 

The Committee decided to continue its 
study of the problem. It stated that “the 
drain on the Fund is considerable,” and 
that “means must be found to check im- 
proper claims.” 

The report is printed in full below. 


Special Report of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee 
Resulting From Meeting, October 27, 1960 


To His Excellency 
The Governor General in Council: 


The concluding paragraph of the Com- 
mittee’s Report of July 27, 1960, reads as 
follows: 

The Committee plans to meet again soon 
after October Ist, 1960, at which time the 
increased contribution rates will have been in 
effect for a full year. After such meeting a 
further report will be submitted in which the 
results for one year respecting revenue and 
expenditures under the increased contribution 
scale effective September 27th, 1959, will be 
given. 

In compliance with the foregoing the 
Committee met on October 27, 1960, to 
review the revenue to, and the expenditure 
from, the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
for the 12 months ended September 30, 
1960, in comparison with same months of 
1959. 

The four members nominated by em- 
ployer organizations attended but only two 
of those nominated by employee organiza- 
tions were able to attend. Mr. Stephens had 
other engagements and Mr. Mathieu was 
prevented from attending because of the 
sudden death of his father. 

Attached is a comparative statement, 
month by month, for the 12-month periods 
ended September 1959 and September 1960 
showing [overleaf]: 

Profit or loss on sale of securities 

Total net Revenue 

Total Expenditures 

Balance in the Fund 


It will be observed that the revenue has 
been substantially higher due to the new 
contribution rates which became effective 
September 27, 1959, and the increase agrees 
fairly well with the estimates given by the 
Actuary. 

On the other hand the expenditures have 
been much higher than in 1959 and the 
payments during the Winter months have 
been very high indeed, because of seasonal 
benefit payments. 

The number of those in receipt of regular 
benefits has been much higher than in 1959. 
In September 1960, the total number of live 
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claims was 279,531 as compared with 201, 
598 for the same month in 1959. This is an 
increase of 38.6%. 

September is usually the month of the 
year when claims are relatively low. 

A statement follows, showing the active 
unemployment insurance claim load month 
by month, for the three years, 1958, 1959 
and 1960: 


Active Claimants by Months 








1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 
Mctoberse saeee ate 268,005 323,530 250,583 
November.........-. 403,273 419, 233 417,541 
WMeacemiber. sae ae 744, 249 714,954 685, 689 
WEMUATY f.cc.cete ema siere 834,544 785,071 782,542 
Pebruary; ses. see 869, 349 795,999 814, 241 
Marchant: As eee 859, 63 766, 862 823,005 
PAT Tall cite occ Renee eee W22. 202 610,770 714, 894 
WE a pins tanec sean 551,103 279,431 364, 323 
June cee cues 5 ates 445, 487 220,548 296, 445 
JFulivgse coh sea as +) 300, 826 225,945 294, 137 
AMBUSH ade nsceeiiene ook 294, 587 209, 966 280,195 
September........... 282, 587 201,598 279,531 








It will be noted that the total revenue 
for the 12 months ended September 30, 
1960, $322,976,253.86 increased from $228,- 
263,101.62 in the previous year by $94,713,- 
152.24. 

The expenditures for benefits in 1959-60 
were higher than the revenue, even at the 
new contribution rates effective in that year. 
This entailed a loss to the Fund of $135,- 
762,337.64. 

As has been stated in previous reports of 
the Committee, the difficulty, it is apparent, 
is that a balancing revenue has not been 
provided to pay the expenditures for the 
heavy seasonal benefit payments, and loss 
by payments under the regulations for 
fishermen. 

It is most difficult to estimate how great 
the drain on the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund will be during the forthcoming months. 

It is not safe to estimate that the Fund 
will have a balance of greater than $140,- 
000,000 to $150,000,000 at the end of March 
1961, and should unemployment be higher 
than last winter the Fund may well be 
lower than the figures mentioned. 
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In addition, after the end of the fiscal 
year March 31st, 1961, there will be heavy 
expenditures, in excess of revenue, due to 
seasonal benefit claims during April and 
May. By the end of May 1961 the Fund 
will possibly be as low as $85,000,000 and 
certainly at a most unsafe level. 

Section 89 (1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act specifying the duties of the 
Committee reads in part as follows: 

...and shall also make a report to the 
Governor in Council on the financial condition 
of the Fund whenever the advisory committee 
considers that the Fund is or is likely to 
become, and is likely to continue to be, insuffi- 
cient to discharge its liabilities, and may make 
a report on the financial condition of the Fund 


at such other times as the Advisory Committee 
may think fit. 


Section 89 (2) reads in part as follows: 

...the report shall contain recommendations 
for such amendments of this Act or the regula- 
tions as the Advisory Committee considers 
appropriate, and an estimate of the effect that 
the amendments recommended will have on 
the financial conditions of the fund. 


In its report of July 8, 1958 the Com- 
mittee reported regarding the drain on the 
Fund, in part as follows: 

The Committee calls attention to the serious 
drain on the Fund created by the heavy load 
of payments during the year. 

Special mention is made of the very heavy 
expenditures which have been required to meet 
the Seasonal Benefit Payments. 

There was, unquestionably a need for the 
special provisions to meet the emergent situa- 
tion last winter. The Committee is gratified to 
find that the benefit payments could be made 
so satisfactorily through the Commission offices. 

It is a fact, however, that the burden of this 
expense, in the opinion of the Committee, 
should not be imposed on the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund, unless the loss to the Fund 
is made good. 

We trust that the Government will take 
action to replace the drain on the Fund, (by 
reason of extension of the Seasonal Benefit 
Period) by a grant. 

In this connection, attention is called to 
the drain on the Fund by the enactment of 
provisions for payment of benefits to Fishermen. 
In the fiscal year the drain on the Fund is 
reported as four and one-half million dollars. 
In a full year the drain will be ten million 
dollars. 

Repeating previous recommendation, we sub- 
mit, that the loss to the Fund, by extending 
benefits to Fishermen, should be paid from 
sources other than regular contributions. 


In compliance with its statutory duty 
imposed by section 89 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act the Committee in its July 
1958 report made recommendations and 
paragraphs 31-32 and 33 of the report are 
quoted hereunder. 
Recommendations—Commission Proposals 


The Committee recommend for your favour- 
able consideration the following proposals of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission: 
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1, revise existing schedules of contribution 
and benefit rates by the addition of two new 
classes at the top of the earnings range; read- 
just and consolidate some of the lower classes 
and revise rates of allowable earnings; 

2. provide for elimination of wage ceiling 
of $4800.00 in present Act and_ substitute 
authority for the Commission to fix a higher 
wage ceiling to suit conditions. 


Recommendations to Stabilize Fund 


There is agreement on the need for additional 
revenue for the fund. Under the Provisions of 
the Act it is the Committee’s duty to so inform 
you. 

Recognizing that the original Unemployment 
Insurance Plan has been extended over the 
years: (1) to provide benefits for workers, in 
the winter months, whose periods of contribu- 
tion are intermittent and limited; (2) to extend 
coverage to many classes recognized as poor 
risks; provisions for whom would otherwise 
have fallen on Government, at some level, the 
Committee respectfully recommends that the 
division of responsibility for revenue to the 
Fund as between Employers, Employees and 
Government be adjusted so that the contribution 
from each be made equal; in other words, that 
the contribution from the Government be made 
equal to one-half that of the combined con- 
tributions from Employers and Employees. 

In amplification of the reasons for the recom- 
mendation that the Government contribution be 
increased, attention is called to the following, 
as some of the expenditures, with which the 
Fund has been burdened and for which provi- 
sion for sufficient balancing revenue has not 
been made,— 

1. Benefits for Fishermen, which in a full 
year will create a drain of ten million dollars. 

2. Extension of Seasonal Benefits, which have 
created expenditures double those contem- 
plated. 

3. Inclusion of Lumbering and Logging In- 
dustry. 

4. More generous regulations permitting Sea- 
sonal Workers to obtain benefits more readily. 

5. When coverage has been broadened it has 
had the effect of bringing in groups which 
created a drain on the Fund, for example 
Fresh-water Sailors and Stevedores. 


The rates for contributions were in- 
creased effective September 27, 1959. How- 
ever there was no balancing revenue pro- 
vided to meet the heavy expense of the 
seasonal benefits and the rate of contribu- 
tion to be paid by the Government was 
not increased. 

The increase in contribution rates was 
based on the Actuary’s report and the 
theory upon which the actuarial calculations 
were made was that the level of employ- 
ment for the five years 1959 to 1963 inclu- 
sive would equal the average level of the 
five years ended March 31, 1958. This 
theory up to the present has proved to be 
far too optimistic. 

The unemployment benefits have been 
very much higher than provided for by 
the revenue even with the increased rates. 
Added to which is the fact that the expendi- 
tures necessitated by the seasonal benefit 
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requirements have been steadily increasing. 
The loss by inclusion of fishermen has been 
heavy. 

The Committee again met in July 1960 
to consider the standing of the Fund as at 
the end of the fiscal year March 31, 1960. 


1960 


Balance at Credit of Unemployment 


Insurance Fund 365,892 


eee ere weceeccersoesccescece 


The decrease from 1959 was $139,919,000. 

The balance shown does not represent the 
market value of Securities held. Under the 
existing Bond Market conditions, the value of 
the Balance is 8% to 9% less than that shown. 

The Committee reports its concern regarding 
the rapid decrease in the balance, namely, a 
drop from $859,471,000 in 1956 to $365,892,000 
in 1960. We consider it is now below a safe 
level and there is a danger of it becoming 
insufficient to discharge its liabilities. 

This concern is increased by the fact that 
May 1960 figures show the Fund has dropped 
to $299,293,511.04 and by the end of June 
1960, according to preliminary figures, it will 
show a further decrease of $3 million—the June 
1960 loss being due to loss on sale of Bonds. 


3. The Committee calls special attention to 
two of the several items which create major 
drains on the Fund. The first referred to being: 


(a) Extension of the Seasonal Benefit period 
by two months in each of the last two Winters 
and extension of three and one-half months in 
the Winter of 1957-58. These extensions cost 
$110,208,000 and the expenditure made it neces- 
sary to sell securities at a loss of 8%, making 
the total cost $119,024,000. 

No revenue was provided by Parliament when 
the concessions were granted. We recommend 
that the total cost, namely $119,024,000 paid 
out of the Fund, be replaced by a Government 
Grant. 

We submit,.in all fairness to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Plan, that this replenishment 
should be provided. We respectfully submit that 
Parliament met the emergent condition of sea- 
sonal unemployment prevailing during extended 
periods by instruction that benefits were to be 
paid out of the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
but did not provide for a source of balancing 
revenue to meet the expenditure. We submit 
that the actions proposed would be logical and 
proper and that a grant to the Fund, as pro- 
posed of $119,024,000 would receive general 
approval. 


(b) The second major item of drain on the 
Fund is caused by the extension of coverage to 
the Fishing Industry. The loss to the Fund 
during the past three years has been approx- 
imately $23,000,000. 

It has been the experience of the Commission 
that it is impossible, due to the nature of the 
Industry, to devise Regulations to equitably 
treat unemployment in this Industry under the 
Unemployment Insurance Plan because, in the 
large majority of cases, there is no contract of 
service and, consequently, the control pro- 
visions of the Act are of little value. 

The Committee respectfully recommends that 
assistance to unemployed Fishermen should 
not be financed through the Unemployment 
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Paragraphs of the report are quoted 
below: 


2. The Committee reports that the balance in 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund as at March 
31st, 1960, was $365,892,000. The comparison 
with other years is shown below: 


1959 1958 1957 1956 
(in thousands of dollars) 
499,811 744,200 878,441 859,471 


Insurance Act and that other means be found 
to finance assistance to Fishermen. 

Part of the $23,000,000 loss to the Fund 
caused by the coverage of the Fishing Industry 
has been included in the cost of extending the 
period for Seasonal Benefits. The balance of the 
loss would approximate $12,000,000. This 
amount it is submitted should also be refunded. 
The total that is requested to be refunded is, 
then, $119,024,000 plus this $12,000,000 balance 
making a total of $131,024,000. 

Conclusions Arrived at October 27, 
1960 Meeting 


As hereinbefore stated the Fund will 
probably be reduced at March 31, 1961, 
to under $150,000,000 and by the end of 
the Seasonal Benefit payments, say at May 
31, 1961, will be not more than $85,000,000. 

The Committee finds no grounds upon 
which to modify the recommendations con- 
tained in its reports of July 8, 1958, and 
July 27, 1960 and respectfully and urgently 
repeats its previous recommendations re- 
garding increasing the Government’s con- 
tribution and also replenishing the Fund by 
a grant as recommended in the July 1960 
report. The Committee expresses confidence 
that the Government will take suitable 
action. 


Earnings in Respect of Vacation Periods 


Mr. George Burt, Canadian Director, 
United Automobile Workers, met with the 
Committee by appointment to discuss the 
proposed method for dealing with “Earnings 
in Respect to Vacation Periods”. 

He was accompanied by Messrs Mc- 
Donald, Smith, Iverson, and Conway, all 
District officials of the United Automobile 
Workers. 

The contention was that the vacation 
pay should not be considered as earnings 
for more than the vacation period, for 
example—the vacation period might be fixed 
for a two-week period. A man might have 
vacation pay equal to three-weeks earnings. 
If there was a shutdown after the vacation 
period the contention was that unmploy- 
ment insurance benefit should be paid for 
the third and subsequent weeks. 

The Commission’s proposal was that, in 
such a case (should the vacation period be 
followed by a shutdown) there would be 
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no unemployment benefit paid for the first 
week of the shutdown since the employee 
would have received vacation pay for a 
three-week period. 

The further statement was made by the 
delegation that in the case of a man who 
had earned vacation pay equal to a period 
less than the vacation period he should be 
paid unemployment benefit for the second 
week of the vacation shutdown, in other 
words, that benefits should be paid in both 
examples. 

The Committee gave the delegation an at- 
tentive hearing and the delegation withdrew. 

This question had been discussed at the 
July 1960 meeting of the Committee. The 
section of the minutes dealing with the 
matter follows: 

31. Earnings in Respect of Vacation Periods— 
Mr. McGregor read a memorandum from the 
Commission stating that an anomalous situation 
had recently arisen with regard to the allocation 
of the earnings of claimants who receive pay 
from their employers in respect of a period of 
vacation shut-down. From November 1958 up 
to the present time, the regulation governing 
this matter had been amended several times 
and, in respect of an amendment made in 
March 1960, confusion and misunderstanding 
had arisen. 

The Commission had decided to suspend the 
March 1960 regulation, and now requested the 
views of the Committee on its proposal to 
restore a regulation put into effect in November 
1958. This regulation had provided that holiday 
pay was to be applied to the whole period 
represented by the pay when pro-rated at the 
employee’s normal weekly rate of wages. 


32. It was moved by Mr. Urquhart and 
agreed unanimously that the November 1958 
regulation be restored, effective January 15, 
1961, with the stipulation that Mr. McGregor 
and Mr. Andras confer on the implication 
of the term ‘usual basic earnings” which 
had been contained in the regulation and, if 
the intention could be better expressed in 
different words, recommend a substitution to 
the Commission. 


Decision 


After considering the representations made 
by Mr. Burt and his Committee, and also 
in consideration of the fact of the previous 
unanimous decision, it was decided not to 
change the decision of July 1960. 


Unemployment Insurance Benefits to 
Persons Aged 65 and Over 


At the July 1960 Meeting the Commis- 
sion presented a memorandum dealing with 
the claims from older workers, reporting 
the heavy incidence of such claims, their 
long average duration and the financial 
drains arising therefrom. The problems of 
placing older workers was detailed in the 
report, and reasons given for the doubt 
that many really were seeking work, rather 
that they were not simply applying for 
work in order to obtain benefits. 
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The Commission, at the July 1960 meet- 
ing, made three suggestions for considera- 
tion, as follows: 

1. To treat a claimant’s income from an 


industrial pension as earnings for benefit pur- 
poses. 


2. As an alternative, to discontinue coverage 
after an insured person was within a stated 
number of years of retiring age. 


3. As another alternative, to require any 
person who becomes a claimant after he has 
gone on pension or reached retiring age (for 
example, 65) to requalify wholly on contribu- 
tions made after that date, as evidence of 
attachment to the labour market. 


There was a full discussion at the July 
1960 meeting, but no agreement. 

The “employee members” expressed the 
firm view that the situation had not changed 
since the discussion in 1948 and 1949, It 
had been acknowledged then that to cut a 
man off benefit because he drew a pension 
was the same as to apply a means test, 
which has no proper place under an unem- 
ployment insurance plan. It was said that, 
as a man passes age 50, it becomes ex- 
ceedingly difficult for him to find a job. 
They felt that the Commission had been 
very efficient in its administration, 1e., in 
getting pensioners who do not wish to 
work off its benefit rolls. They were in 
agreement in urging the Commission not 
to discriminate because of age and empha- 
sized that many people of age 65 or over 
just cannot go out and get a job for 15 
weeks to requalify for benefit. 

The “employer members” were in favour 
of some control which would eliminate the 
man who was not actually seeking work. 
They were of the opinion that there were 
many who were drawing benefits, who were 
being paid retirement pensions and Old 
Age Security pensions who were not really 
in the labour market. 

The question was laid over until the 
October meeting, with a request that the 
Commission ascertain how other countries 
dealt with this problem. 

At the October Meeting the Commission 
reported regarding other countries as sum- 
marized hereunder:— 

1. The I.L.O. report (issued in 1955) said 
“it is sometimes desirable to exclude persons 
above a certain age from the coverage of unem- 
ployment insurance”. 

2. The I.L.O. report pointed out that virtually 
all countries provide for disqualification from 
unemployment benefit when applicant was in 
receipt of one or more types of other social 
security benefits. 

3. The I.L.O. report also points out that a 
number of the existing unemployment benefit 
schemes contain exclusion based on age. 

4. In regard to the United States the rules 
vary in the different States, nearly half of 
the States treat pensions as earnings, which has 
the effect of reducing Insurance payments. 
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In view of the unbalanced attendance 
(only two “employee members”), no con- 
clusion of the problem could be reached 
at the October meeting. 


It was decided, however, to give par- 
ticulars of the problem in this report and 
to state the matter would be further dis- 
cussed at the next meeting. 


In the meantime the Commission staff 
was fully aware of the problem and was 
doing what it could to eliminate improper 
claims. 

All members of the Committee believe 
that persons really anxious for employment 
and capable for work, who have contributed 
for benefits should not be denied them. 
Nevertheless they are gravely concerned 
about the improper claims and the drain on 
the Fund. It is hoped the Commission can 
devise an administrative procedure which 
will stop fraudulent claims; at the same 
time the Committee has full appreciation 
of the difficulties, when the opportunity of 
testing applicants by referring them to work 
is not always available. 


Impact of Payment of Benefits to 
Married Women 


Consideration was given to a Commission 
memorandum outlining the history of the 
regulation formerly applied as a test of the 
availability and willingness of married 
women to work, the revocation of this 
regulation and the ensuing increase in the 
amount and volume of married women 
claims, and suggesting several possible reme- 
dies for the serious situation which had 
developed. The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics showed that claims from married women 
were proportionately greater in volume and 
‘amount than claims from single women, 
and exhaustions of benefit rights were con- 
siderably more numerous. This led to the 
conclusion that, because of the responsibili- 
ties of marriage, children and the care of a 
home, and because of the lessened necessity 
of receiving an income from working, many 
married women, particularly in the age 
group 25 to 44, are claiming benefit when 
they are really unemployed and available 
for work, or unable to find work. Possible 
remedies suggested by the Commission 
were: 

1. A married woman could be allowed a 
voluntary exemption from payment of contri- 
butions. 

2. A married woman could be excluded from 
receiving benefit if her husband was employed. 


3. Regulations along the lines of those pre- 
viously in effect could be reintroduced. (This 
would only affect recently married women and 
would not deal with the problem of the woman 
who re-enters the labour market after her 
children are of school age.) 
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4. A married woman could be disqualified 
as not available for employment if she had 
children under school age (five years of age or 
under). 


5. A married woman could be required to 
establish qualification wholly on contributions 
made after marriage. 


The problem has been discussed at every 
meeting of the Committee, without an 
agreement being reached on a recommenda- 
tion which would be unanimous. 


The “employer members” favour rein- 
statement of the regulation providing that 
a woman after marriage should be required 
to prove attachment to the labour force by 
a period of employment before she would 
be considered for benefit payments. There 
is no reason, however, to believe that such 
a regulation would be any more acceptable 
than was that previously revoked at Gov- 
ernment level because of strong objections 
on the ground that it was discriminative. 


The “employee members” believe the 
problem is an administrative responsibility 
and favour more referrals to the Boards of 
Referees of the cases where there is con- 
viction that the applicant for employment 
is simply interested in obtaining unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Until the Committee reaches agreement, 
a recommendation based on a _ divided 
opinion of the members of the Committee 
is, obviously, inadvisable in view of the 
circumstances which brought about the re- 
vocation of the previous regulation. 


This problem is, of course, one common 
to all countries where unemployment insur- 
ance is in effect. Attached to the report 
are some notes on the practices of other 
countries. 


Some of the provisions in other coun- 
tries are quite similar to the married women 
regulations which were applicable for several 
years in Canada and which were revoked 
in 1957. 

The Unemployment Insurance Code for 
the State of California, in 1955 passed a 
section applicable to both men and women 
who leave employment to be married or 
because of marital duties. The section 
restricted their right to claim benefits. 

Making the section of the Code applic- 
able to men and women was probably to 
circumvent charges of discrimination but 
the restrictions would seldom apply to 
men. 


One proposal which seemed to members 
of the Committee worth a trial was that 
the practice be followed of referring cases 
where there was good grounds for believing 
the applicant was seeking benefits rather 
than employment to the Board of Referees. 
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To make such a plan work there would 
require to be less formality about cases 
before the Boards, and an understanding 
that it was an opinion which was desired 
rather than a firm decision. 

There is the strong probability that a 
requirement of this kind would mean that 
many improper applications would dis- 
appear. 

The officials of the Commission and the 
members of the Commission were not im- 
pressed with the proposal. Based on exper- 
ience they were inclined to the view the 
Boards would favour the applicants unless 
proof was given they did not want work. 
When there were no jobs available, they 
asked “how can proof be obtained?” The 
Committee believes that the responsibility 
for proof should rest with the applicant. 

The. Committee is very anxious that 
every possible means be taken to strengthen 
the authority of the Commission and its 
staff so that the objectives of the legisla- 
tion may be fulfilled, e.g., “that those 
persons seeking employment who are eligi- 
ble for benefits be given prompt payments, 
but that those who make false claims are 
denied benefits and those knowingly guilty 
of fraud are punished.” 

The Committee will continue its study 
of the problem, and it is confident that the 
Commission will also give it constant atten- 
tion. The drain on the Fund is considerable 
and warrants the matter being reported. 
Means must be found to check the improper 
claims. It is hoped a method of strengthening 
the administrative procedure may result 
which would be much more satisfactory 
than the adoption of a regulation which 
could be claimed to discriminate against 
women. 


Staff 

The Committee wishes to record its 
appreciation of the action of the Minister 
and the Government in granting authority 
to the Commission to increase its supervisory 
staff and to increase the number of enforce- 
ment officers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. MACNAMARA, 
Chairman. 

Report Approved by 

Alan Y. Eaton 

James Hunter 

H. Shoobridge 

ee <2, Urquhart 

A. Andras 

J. G. McLean 

S. A. Stephens 
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Memorandum Containing Notes on 
Provisions in Unemployment In- 
surance Practices Regarding Women 
Who Leave Employment Because 
of Marital Responsibilities. 

France and New Zealand 

These countries pay unemployment assistance, 
as their schemes of protection against unem- 
ployment are not insurance schemes. In both 
countries, a married woman is disqualified from 
receiving an unemployment allowance if her 
husband is able to maintain her. 

Belgium 

There are two forms of control: 

1. Except for a few limited categories, daily 
reporting is required of unemployment insur- 
ance benefit claimants, whether male or female. 

2. Any unemployed woman claiming benefit 

(a) as a qualifying condition must attend 
where appropriate the general or special train- 
ing courses in accordance with the terms laid 
down by the Minister of Labour; 

(b) may either be disqualified or have her 
previous credits cancelled and be required to 
re-establish qualification through a further 
period of insurable employment if she has 
refused suitable employment, or left employ- 
ment without just cause, or been dismissed due 
to circumstances within her control. 


Germany (Federal Republic) 

The unemployment insurance law exempts 
married women:— 

(a) in home industries with low earnings 
(not over a specified monetary amount per 
week), and 

(b) in any employment ordinarily not ex- 
ceeding 24 hours a week or paid not more 
than a specified small monetary amount per 
week (the provisions of (b) apply to any 
employee whether male or female). 


The Netherlands 

A claimant whether male or female cannot 
qualify for benefit unless such claimant is the 
breadwinner for the household. The income of 
other members of the claimant’s household is 
taken into account and is verified by enquiry 
at the home. 


Ireland 

A married woman must have paid 26 contri- 
butions after marriage to qualify under the 
general scheme. For this, the ordinary require- 
ment is similar to that of the United Kingdom 
(i.e. 26 weeks of contributions paid since first 
entry into insurance and 50 weeks of contribu- 
tions paid or credited in the preceding con- 
tribution year, with a reduced rate of benefi 
payable if the number of contributions paid 
or credited is less than 50, but at least 26). 
Britain 

A married woman who, although working, 
elects not to be insured is exempted from 
payment of national insurance contributions. 
This provision is based on the principle that 
unemployment insurance is unnecessary for 
people who are prima facie not dependent on 
employment for their own livelihood. 

Since the national insurance contribution 
(covering unemployment, sickness, old age, 
etc.) is a sizable weekly amount, nearly fifty 
per cent of married women in employment in 
Britain take advantage of the exemption and 
rely on their husband’s insurance. Those who 
elect to be insured are apparently eligible for 
benefit without any special restrictions. 
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United States 


The individual State unemployment insurance 
laws differ in their provisions but a large 
number place restrictions on the payment of 
benefit where 1. unemployment is due to mari- 
tal obligations (21 States) and 2. unemployment 
is due to pregnancy (35 States). 


1. Marital Obligations. A claimant who leaves 
work voluntarily because of marital obligations 
(including leaving to get married) is deemed 
unavailable for employment in five States and 
is disqualified in 16 States. (In two of these 
the disqualification is limited, in the other 14 
it is for the duration of the unemployment). 
However, in numerous States the disqualifica- 
tion or presumption of non-availability follow- 
ing such separation is removed in the following 
circumstances: 

(a) if the claimant has again worked a 
specified period (e.g. 5-14 weeks in Maine) 


or has earned a specified amount (e.g. $200 
in Indiana); 

(b) if the claimant has become employed 
in bona fide employment (e.g. California, Illi- 
nois); 

(c) if the claimant has served a specified 
disqualification period (e.g. 10 weeks in Colo- 
rado); 

(d) if the claimant has become the main 
support of her family (e.g. California, Min- 
nesota). 


In some States, (e.g. Minnesota) all wage 
credits are cancelled if the claimant was dis- 
missed because of the employer’s rule against 
retaining married women in his employ. This 
cancellation of credits is not applicable if the 
claimant leaves to join her husband in his 
new residence and immediately upon arrival 
enters into the labour market and makes rea- 
sonable efforts to obtain work. 





Oth Annual Convention of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour 


Unemployment and formation of new political party given most prominence during 
three-day meeting. Resolution favouring new party adopted almost unanimously 


(Translation) 


The formation of a new political party 
and increasing unemployment were the two 
most important subjects to come under 
discussion by the delegates to the 5th annual 
convention of the Quebec Federation of 
Labour (CLC), which took place in Quebec 
November 17 to 19. 

Of about 500 delegates present, almost all 
were in favour of the formation of a new 
political party, and several union heads who 
at last year’s convention had been opposed 
to such a project announced that they were 
now completely convinced of the necessity 
of such action. 

An evening was devoted to a study period 
on the new party. 

The resolution that gave rise to the most 
lively discussion, however, was that recom- 
mending the exchange of labour delegations 
between Canada and Communist countries. 
By a strong majority, the delegates reversed 
the decision of the resolutions committee, 
which had recommended rejection of this 
resolution. 

During the three-day convention, delegates 
studied more than 200 resolutions dealing 
with a wide variety of subjects, ranging from 
respect for the rights of man to health 
insurance, as well as the necessity of forming 
a Department of Education in the province 
of Quebec. 

At the end of the convention, the dele- 


gates re-elected the entire outgoing executive 
committee by acclamation. 
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Two provincial ministers, Hon. René 
Hamel, Minister of Labour, and Hon. René 
Levesque, Minister of Public Works, were 
present. 

The convention was opened by J. B. 
Hurens, President of the Quebec Labour 
Board. Gérard Moisan, acting Mayor of 
Quebec, and Roland Barette, of the Co- 
operative Council of Quebec, also spoke. 

The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions sent a fraternal delegate, 
Roger Dekeyzer, President of the Interna- 
tional Union of Transport Workers and a 
senator in the Belgian Government. 

The President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, Claude Jodoin, also spoke. 


Roger Provost 


Economic planning, a policy of govern- 
ment controlled economy, is the only means 
that can produce full employment, declared 
QFL President Roger Provost in his opening 
address. 

Only the Government can set this mech- 
anism in action, he added, but specified that 
it would not be necessary to nationalize 
industries in order to assure this planning 
on a national scale, but rather to nationalize 
initiative. 

Economic planning, a policy of govern- 
ment controlled economy, is the only means 
that can produce full employment, declared 
QFL President Roger Provost in his opening 
address. 

“It matters little whether this measure is 
called planning, state controlled economy, 
or socialism. What we are interested in 
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—Federal Photos, Montreal. 


Executive of the Quebec Federation of Labour, all re-elected for another term in 1961, 
left to right: Adrian Gagnier, Treasurer; Edouard Larose, Vice-President; Roger Provost, 
President; Jean Gérin-Lajoie, Vice-President; and John Purdie, Secretary. 


doing is finding, within the framework of 
Canadian political democracy, the means cf 
securing work for the thousands of unem- 
ployed persons who do not know what to 
do with themselves.” 

In his 4,000-word speech, the President 
touched on only two subjects: unemploy- 
ment and the formation of a new political 
party. 

He reiterated that the labour movement 
does not wish to form a labour party. 

“We wish to contribute to the formation 
of a political party in which will be included 
farmers, members of co-operatives, citizens 
with liberal views, and workers,” he said. 

Mr. Provost denied the existence of a 
two-party system in Canada at the present 
time, and stated that the workers are striv- 
ing for the formation of a new political 
party, “not out of any lust for power, but 
from a strong desire to accomplish their 
self-imposed mission, that of making this 
country truly democratic.” 

Mr. Provost stressed the necessity for 
Quebec to be represented when the new 
party is created. “The province of Quebec 
has its own characteristics, traditions, and 
culture. Therefore, it is essential that in the 
new party it be given the opportunity to 
work toward the full development of its 
culture and personality.” 

We acknowledge the political freedom 
of each worker who is a member of this 
Federation, Mr. Provost said, but every day 
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we realize more and more that problems of 
unemployment, social security, and many 
others can only be solved by a new party, 
and that it is the personal responsibility of 
each worker to contribute toward giving 
the workers the instrument they need to 
reach their legitimate goals. 


The New Party 


The delegates decided by an almost unani- 
mous vote to take an active part in the 
foundation of a new political party. The 
500 delegates decided, with great enthusiasm, 
to approve this project, on both the federal 
and provincial levels, and to send a large 
delegation to the founding meeting in 
Ottawa next August, so that the interests 
of Quebec would be taken into account 
when the new party was formed. 

The convention accepted the recom- 
mendations made by the Federation’s repre- 
sentatives on the committee on the formation 
of a new party, which stated that: 

1. The Quebec Federation of Labour should 
support and adopt the same resolutions con- 
cerning political action as were passed at the 
CLC convention in Montreal last April (L.G., 
June 1960, p. 562) and in Winnipeg in 1958 
(L.G. 1958, p. 589) providing for union par- 
ticipation in the formation of the new party; 

2. The QFL should co-operate with the pro- 
vincial committee in sending a representative 
delegation from Quebec to the national meeting 
for the creation of the new party in Ottawa 
in August; 
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3. The QFL should co-operate with the pro- 
vincial committee in creating an_ efficient 
organization in connection with constituencies 
and professional organization, with a view to 
the next federal elections; 

4. The QFL should co-operate with the 
provincial committee in the preparation and 
organization of a meeting to form the new 
political party at the provincial level, with a 
view to assuring adequate representation for the 
workers of Quebec; 

5. The QFL should co-operate with the 
provincial committee to create an _ efficient 
organization in connection with constituencies 
and professional organization, with a view to 
the next provincial elections; 

6. The QFL should try to get its members 
to give full support to the forthcoming sub- 
scription campaign to the amount of one dollar 
per member... 

Many persons who in the past had shown 
opposition to political action on the part 
of unions have changed their opinion, and 
are now in favour of action within the 
Federation. 

The way was prepared by holding a study 
meeting the day before, sponsored by the 
Education Committee, to give precise infor- 
mation on the nature of the program, and on 
the structure of the new party. About 20 
delegates spoke at this session, none of whom 
was categorically opposed to the project. 

Robert Lavoie, of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, said he would support 
the creation of a new party as long as the 
financial resources of the unions were not 
involved. Leopold Lavoie, of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
agreed, and advocated that financial partici- 
pation by union members remain voluntary. 

A representative of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers’ International Union, Fer- 
nand Daoust, appealed to all union members 
in Quebec, and to citizens of the entire 
working class in the province, to give full 
support to the creation of the new party. 

In addition, Jean Philip, of the United 
Textile Workers, stressed the fact that the 
workers were the group with the most 
experience in democracy, on account of 
their union activities, and said that this 
experience should be used to give Canada 
a truly democratic political party. 


Unemployment 


The problem of unemployment was 
studied at great length by the delegates in 
the course of the three-day convention. A 
number of resolutions were adopted. 

The main resolution put forth suggests 
two types of solutions, immediate and long- 
term, to the problem of unemployment. 

Immediate solutions suggested were: 

—Starting of all kinds of projects by the 
municipal, provincial and federal govern- 
ments; 
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—Establishment of a system of quotas 
to control the importation of foreign goods 
which compete unfairly with Canadian 
products; 

—Amendment of the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program so that federal 
and provincial grants will cover the cost 
of materials as well as labour, and so that 
this assistance may be made available for 
the year round. 


Suggested long-term solutions were: 

—Adoption of a controlled economy that 
would provide for the development of all 
our resources, and the maintenance of full 
employment; 

—Nationalization of public services; 

—Installation in Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces of factories for the processing 
of our raw materials; 

—Creation of numerous trade schools for 
the training of specialized workers. 


The convention also requested that the 
Federation form a committee of five mem- 
bers whose function would be: 

—To investigate the employment situa- 
tion by region and industry; 

—To supervise the application of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and the func- 
tioning of various divisions and offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission; 

—To make representations to members of 
the boards of referees and the advisory 
committees; 

—To draw up a policy for the benefit of 
the working class in reference to unemploy- 
ment and full employment, as well as a 
program for education and action, and to 
submit it in its entirety to the QFL Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The delegates also recommended measures 
such as subsidiaries to industry and con- 
struction during winter, the establishment 
of refineries and factories in Quebec for 
the processing of iron ore, the buying of 
products made in Canada, and the negotia- 
tion of a reciprocity agreement with the 
United States in order to eliminate the 


tariffs imposed by the United States 
Congress. 
Several delegates suggested additional 


remedies. Raymond Lapointe, of the United 
Steelworkers of America, declared that 
Canada must have complete control over 
her credit in order to solve the problem of 
unemployment. He also suggested nationali- 
zation of chartered banks. One of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Federation, Jean 
Gérin-Lajoie, stressed the necessity of 
developing secondary industries. Fernand 
Daoust, of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union, advocated the 
organization of mass demonstrations and 
marches on government centres. 
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Unemployment Insurance 

The delegates requested that unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits be established on a 
basis of 52 weeks a year wherever a person 
is available for employment, willing to 
work, and is unable to find suitable work. 


At the same time, they requested that 
benefits be based on 75 per cent of the 
claimant’s wages. 

Other resolutions passed by the convention 
requested that all hospital employees be 
eligible for unemployment insurance, and 
that a job, in order to be considered accept- 
able under the Act, carry wages and working 
conditions at least equal to those established 
by a collective agreement negotiated by a 
bona fide union. 


Emile Boudreau, of the United Steel- 
~workers of America, declared that govern- 
ments “will only settle the problem of 
unemployment when it becomes too much 
of a financial drain on them.” 


The President of the Montreal Labour 
Council, Louis Laberge, criticized those 
“who make protests when they see that the 
unemployment insurance funds are diminish- 
ing, but who have no thoughts for those 
who are out of work.” 


Exchange of Union Delegations with U.S.S.R. 


The liveliest discussion of the entire con- 
vention centred on the question of the 
exchange of delegations between Canada 
and the U.S.S.R. 


The resolutions committee recommended 
rejection of a resolution, submitted by Local 
505 of the International Woodworkers of 
America, in favour of exchanges between 
Canada and Communist countries, but the 
convention rejected this recommendation. 


The delegates who spoke in favour of 
such exchanges asserted that we would never 
achieve peaceful coexistence by isolating 
ourselves from Communistic organizations. 


“If a war which might destroy the world 
is to be prevented, the two camps must 
become better acquainted with one another,” 
said Jean-Marie Bedard, of the International 
Woodworkers of America. 

Several delegates asserted that it was a 
good thing for Canadian workers to see 
for themselves what the situation is in 
Russia. 

Those who did not approve of the sug- 
gested exchanges stated that in Russia there 
are no free unions as we understand the 
term in North America, and that it is not 
necessary to continually send visitors behind 
the Iron Curtain to see what is going on 
there. 

The Chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, Louis Laberge, said that this policy 
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should come under the jurisdiction of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 


Other Resolutions 


The delegates also passed resolutions re- 
questing, among other things, that 


—The amount of basic personal income- 
tax exemption be raised to $1,500; 


—The sales tax be abolished; 


—The federal Government adopt an im- 
migration policy that would provide for 
the integration of immigrants in the national 
employment program; 

—The provincial Government create a 
Department of Education, and that educa- 
tion be free at all levels; 


—Quebec institute a complete health 
insurance scheme; 


—The provincial Government bring in 
compulsory car insurance; 

—Quebec nationalize hydro-electric serv- 
ices; 
—The minimum wages for all loggers be 
raised to $1.50 an hour; 


—The minimum wages for any work 
be $1.00; 


—Public service employees be given the 
right to strike; 

—Capital punishment be abolished; 

—Provincial government employees be 
given the right of association; 

—All discrimination, whether for reasons 
of race, colour, religion, ethnic origin, or 
age, be forbidden; 

—The provincial Government pass legis- 
lation granting equal pay for equal work. 


Guest Speakers 


Hon. René Hamel 


One of the most serious problems in the 
field of labour-management relations was 
that of delays on the part of the labour 
Relations Board, asserted Hon. René Hamel, 
provincial Minister of Labour. He said there 
were at the moment hundreds and hundreds 
of cases waiting to be considered; he pro- 
mised to remedy this situation. 

Mr. Hamel also reminded those present 
that the Superior Labour Council was, at 
that very time, studying a proposed labour 
code, and promised that the provincial 
Government would pass legislation along 
those lines as soon as possible. 


Hon. René Levesque 


The Minister of Public Works for Quebec, 
Hon. René Levesque, warned the QFL 
against the pessimism that is presently lead- 
ing its members to create a new political 
party. 
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Speaking at the banquet at the close of 
the convention, on the very day when it 
had been decided by an almost unanimous 
vote to participate in the creation of a new 
political party, the Minister asked union 
members to have confidence in the new 
provincial Government. 

He stressed the fact that the new Govern- 
ment of Quebec was sympathetic to the 
cause of the working man “in a way that 
no previous Government has ever been.” 
He told the delegates that their requests for 
reform of the Labour Relations Board, for 
a labour code, and for equal wages, among 
other things, would be granted. 

Mr. Levesque said that union members 
should not be absent from meetings, or let 
themselves be drawn into a new partisanship 
that could ruin the present climate. “You 
must strive to keep some doors open,” he 
said. 

When unions become powerful organiza- 
tions, they must not forget that the union 
exists for its members, rather than the 
members existing for the syndicate, he said. 


Claude Jodoin 


CLC President Claude Jodoin denounced 
provincial leaders who were attacking labour 
unions, and warned the QFL that it would 
have to be on guard if it wished to prevent 
damaging labour legislation. 

Mr. Jodoin said that private enterprise 
could not exist without unions—free unions 
—and reminded the convention that free 
unions are the safeguard of democracy, and 
that wherever a dictatorship is set up, the 
first action of the regime is to abolish free 
trade unions. 

The President of the CLC asked the 
Government to wage a war against unem- 
ployment, and suggested deficit financing in 
order to stimulate the Canadian economy, 
and thereby remedy the present economic 
crisis. 

Mr. Jodoin requested that the QFL bring 
pressure to bear on the Government of the 
province to recognize civil service associa- 
tions. 

Roger Dekeyzer 


There is no doubt that the best workshop 
in which to mould a true democracy is the 
free trade union, declared Roger Dekeyzer 
of Belgium, President of the International 
Federation of Transport Workers, and fra- 
ternal delegate of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 

“Industrially advanced countries can pour 
billions and billions of dollars into under- 
developed countries,” he said, “but there 


is no guarantee that the countries concerned 
will develop along stable, democratic lines, 
and become part of what we call ‘the free 
world’, if the benefactors do not sow the 
seeds of democratic institutions which will 
meet the needs and aspirations of the masses 
of the population.” 


Mr. Dekeyzer, who is a Senator in his 
native country, declared that national indep- 
endence is not a remedy for all evils, nor 
an end in itself, but simply the opportunity 
to satisfy legitimate aspirations. 


He recalled that at the time of the found- 
ing of the ICFTU in 1949, Africa was 
represented by three organizations with 
fewer than 30,000 members, whereas today 
the ICFTU has 22 unions in Africa, with 
more than 1,250,000 members. 


The development of the ICFTU into a 
world-wide union movement is mainly due 
to our skill in bringing together in one 
large world organization people from the 
four corners of the earth, differing in race, 
religion, and political convictions. “What 
unites us”, he continued, “is our faith that 
we are serving the interests of all nations. 
We are united by a common belief in true 
democracy, and by our love of freedom 
of the individual and the nation.” 


Elections 


Roger Provost was re-elected President 
of the QFL by acclamation. It is his fifth 
consecutive term of office. 


The other members of the Executive 
Committee were also re-elected by acclama- 
tion Edouard Larose and Jean Gérin-Lajoie, 
General Vice-Presidents; John Purdie, Secre- 
tary; and Adrien Gagnier, Treasurer. 


The delegates also chose six industrial 
vice-presidents and nine regional vice- 
presidents, who form part of the Executive 
Committee. 


The industrial vice-presidents are: Fernand 
Daoust, manufacturing industries; Jean-Paul 
Ménard, wood, paper, and construction; 
Maurice Silcoff, textiles; H. J. Desroches, 
transportation and transport equipment; 
Roland Goedike, food; and Gérard Poirier, 
mining and metallurgy. 


The regional vice-presidents are: René 
Mondou, André Thibodeau and Aldo 
Caluori, Montreal region; Roger Perreault, 
Northern Quebec; Benoit Laviolette, Ga- 
tineau and Laurentians; Jean Philip, South 
Shore and Eastern Townships; Oscar Long- 
tin, Southern Quebec; J. B. Hurens, City of 
Quebec and district; and A. C. Robindaine, 
St. Maurice district. 
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Sixteenth Annual Convention of the 
Professional Association of Industrialists 


Quebec employer organization gives most attention at two-day meeting to subject 
of profit-sharing, which it has had under study for year. Outgoing President 
voices concern over stafe of small business and secondary industry in Canada 


The Professional Association of Indus- 
trialists, an employers’ organization in the 
province of Quebec, held its 16th annual 
convention at Quebec from November 16 
to 18. 

Although the theme of the convention 
was “Private Enterprise in the Service of 
the Community,” much more attention was 
given to the question of profit-sharing. 

The PAI has, in fact, studied the problem 
during the year with a view to integrating 
such efforts into the industrial framework 
of the province of Quebec. 

At the close of the convention, Fernand 
Girouard, of Montreal, Vice-President and 
General Manager of Volcano Limited, and 
Vice-President of the PAI, was named 
General President. 


President’s Address 


Lucien Arcand, outgoing President of the 
PAI, stated that the small or average con- 
cern needed a kind of brain trust it could 
call upon at any time, and a system of 
middle-term loans that would permit it to 
develop without losing control over its 
business. 

Reviewing the economic situation, the 
President stressed that Canada was going 
through a period of structural unemploy- 
ment brought about by the fact that our 
economy was not developing quickly enough 
to provide jobs for all those who were in 
need of them. 

He deplored the fact that Canada was 
becoming known more and more as a raw 
material producing country and that im- 
ported goods were supplanting local products 
to an increasing extent on the Canadian 
market. 

“Secondary industry is not attracting 
enough attention from government authori- 
ties,” said Mr. Arcand. 

He reiterated a criticism made by the 
President of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association to the effect that the present 
tariff structure in Canada was not realistic 
enough since, in many cases, it placed 
Canadian products in an inferior position 
to those from low-living-standard or mass- 
production countries. 

Mr. Arcand declared that the small or 
average concern had need for a group of 
experts whose services it could engage for 
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some time to help reorganize its various 
departments on a scientific basis. He made 
it clear that the small concern could not 
pay the salaries offered by big. business, 
and could not afford to engage the services 
of experts all the year round. 

The second handicap of the small concern 
was the scarcity of capital, explained Mr. 
Arcand. 

“For short-term funds,” he said, “small 
and medium concerns depend on bank credit 
more than does big business. When money 
is tight, as happens periodically in Canada, 
this type of concern, which may be in full 
expansion, will often be subjected to intol- 
erable pressure and be forced to curtail its 
activities.” 

Having stressed that financing by means 
of debentures was very difficult, in fact 
almost impossible, and that an increase in 
capital was possible only under exorbitant 
conditions which often led to control of the 
business, Mr. Arcand expressed the hope 
that a system of middle-term loans would 
be established. 

“What the medium-sized concern really 
needs is a kind of middle-term loan, refund- 
able in five or ten years, which will allow 
it to renew its equipment, and long-term 
credit so that it may expand without losing 
control.” 

He added that such credit could normally 
be granted by institutions similar to some 
European banks (banques d’affaires). 

Mr. Arcand concluded by saying that 
if government were really convinced that 
the part played by the small and average 
concerns were of prime importance in our 
economy, they would not hesitate to aid 
them. 

“These concerns, thanks to the fact that 


they have been decentralized, are providing 


industrial employment in certain areas 
which would otherwise offer no oppor- 
tunities,” he said. 


Philosophy of Profif-Sharing 

“Profit-sharing, as a means to labour- 
management co-operation, will become 
increasingly important as industrial com- 
petition between the U.S.S.R. and _ the 
West increases”, said Bertram L. Metzger, 
Director of the Profit Sharing Research 
Foundation of Evanston, Il. 
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Mr. Metzger defined profit-sharing as 
“any method which brings about an increase 
in production and a decrease in cost price, 
resulting from human co-operation which 
can be obtained by direct participation of 
employees (in addition to their regular 
wages) in the total results of the enterprise 
as measured in terms of profits.” 

In his opinion, profit-sharing must develop 
into a new philosophy which will guide 
business administration. 

The speaker borrowed from the American 
economist, John Bates Clark, the division 
of industrial relations into four phases, 
namely: rivalry, arbitration, sharing and 
co-operation. 

Mr. Metzger noted that the major part of 
industrial relations was taking place at the 
level of the first phase, but he pointed out 
that “an increasing number of company 
heads who sincerely want to find a solution 
to the present social and economic prob- 
lems are gradually turning towards profit 
sharing and co-operation. This is an en- 
couraging sign”. 

External and internal forces.were pushing 
employers and workers to seek co-operation, 
said Mr. Metzger, adding that: 

In addition, we must not forget that Com- 
munism in itself constitutes a force which is 
driving the capitalistic system toward a con- 
ception of industrial relations based on co- 
operation. As competition becomes progressively 
keener between the Soviet Union and the 
Western Worid, employers and employees will 
be less and less able to assume the enormous 
expenses of waging a perpetual conflict between 
themselves. In this connection, profit-sharing 
and various forms of labour-management co- 
operation will inevitably have to play an 


increasingly important part in industrial rela- 
tions. 


Mr. Metzger held that collective bar- 
gaining must become more than a mere 
method of settling differences. It must be a 


means of communication between employers 
and workers. 

“We must at all costs abandon the idea 
of conflict in industrial relations so that 
we may draw nearer to an idea of co-opera- 
tion,” he said. “But as we approach this 
ideal, we will have to create new industrial 
relations techniques.” 

In conclusion, he suggested that the new 
techniques to be adopted should inevitably 
include, among others, cash payment profit- 
sharing plans, employee share-buying plans, 
and trusts in which the employees’ profits 
may be deposited. 


Canadian Legislation and Profit-Sharing Plans 


Raymond Normandeau, C.A., Quebec 
City, analysed the Canadian legislation as 
regards profit-sharing plans, and dealt with 
the bill then before the House of Commons 
concerning this matter. 

He concluded that the Canadian legisla- 


tion on income tax tended more toward 


encouraging the taxpayer to save money, 
through various long-standing methods, and 
also by more specific provisions on profit- 
sharing plans. 

He examined Bill C-84, by which the 
Income Tax Act may be amended in con- 
nection with profit-sharing plans, and he 
noted certain improvements, but also some 
gaps, especially concerning the amounts 
which the employees wished to contribute 
to their own pension fund. 


Executive Committee 


In addition to Mr. Girouard, General 
President, the Executive Committee of the 
PAI includes: Jean-Louis Lachance, Quebec, 
First Vice-President; Jean Brunelle, Mont- 
real, Second Vice-President; Bertrand Lang- 
lois, Terrebonne, Treasurer; and Jacques 
Brillant, Rimouski, Secretary. 





Trainmen, Conductors Planning to Amalgamate 


Leaders of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Brakemen have approved a 
formula for amalgamation. The proposal 
will be submitted to members of both 
unions for approval. 

Conventions of both organizations last 
year adopted resolutions supporting the 
principle of amalgamation. 
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A joint statement by W. P. Kennedy, 
President of the Trainmen, and James A. 
Paddock, President of the Conductors, 
announced the agreement on the formula. 


The Trainmen have a Canadian member- 
ship of about 22,500 in 116 Canadian 
locals; the Conductors, about 700 in 16 
locals. 
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National Business Conference on Employment 


Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce and Canadian Chamber of Commerce are sponsors 
of one-day conference. The Minister of Labour speaks at conference luncheon 


A one-day conference on employment, 
co-sponsored by The Winnipeg Chamber 
of Commerce and The Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, was held in Winnipeg on 
January 23. Theme of the conference was 
“An Expanding Economy—Key to Employ- 
ment.” 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
was the speaker at the conference luncheon. 
Leonard Hynes, Chairman of the Executive 
Council, The Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, gave the keynote address. George 
De Young, President, Atlas Limited, spoke 
on “Canadian Application of European 
Experience.” 


The Minister of Labour 


“It is a mistake to suggest that any one 
measure will provide a solution to all 
economic problems; what is required is a 
comprehensive program that involves a cer- 
tain amount of planning on all levels of 
government, industry and labour for the 
years ahead,” Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, told the conference’s luncheon 
meeting. 

“Tt is no longer a case of government 
going it alone, of industry going it alone, 
and labour going it alone. 

“The achievement of future economic and 
social objectives will require a degree of 
co-operation and consultation among gov- 
ernment, industrial and labour leaders in 
order to maintain high productivity and to 
keep Canadian industry competitive,” he 
said. 

One place for combined action was the 
provision of increased training for Cana- 
dian workers, the Minister continued. “Here, 
the federal Government, along with the 
Provinces and with the co-operation of 
management and labour, can do much to 
raise the level of working skills in this 
country. 

“In order to build our economy to a 
maximum degree we must have the highest 
possible degree of trained manpower.” 

Mr. Starr then listed recent actions by 
the federal Government to encourage expan- 
sion of educational facilities: 

—The undertaking to pay 75 per cent 
of the provincial contribution for new voca- 
tional schools up to March 31, 1963; 50 
per cent of the cost of training teachers, 
instructors and administrative staffs; 50 per 
cent of the cost of training persons who 
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have left school; and 75 per cent of the 
cost of providing training for unemployed 
workers. 

—The provision of financial assistance to 
students attending institutes of technology. 
Wirrad B provision of grants for construc- 
tion of university residences. 


The technological age requires that a 
nation of 18 million people must have a 
greater proportion of highly trained man- 
power than countries with a larger iabour 
force, he declared. 

Another recent government measure was 
the budgetary provision of double deprecia- 
tion for industries establishing in areas 
where unemployment is consistently high 
and for industries manufacturing new prod- 
ucts. “This should assist the establishment 
of new industries and the further provision 
of jobs,” the Minister said. 

Another step was the establishment of 
the National Productivity Council, which 
will assist “the co-ordination of the forces 
of production and distribution.” 


Here the Minister of Labour remarked 
that the achievement of the goal of high 
productivity would require the co-operation 
of management and labour. 

“Labour and management will have to 
learn to live with each other in order to 
maintain productivity levels that will enable 
industry to be competitive,” he said. 

The recent budgetary measures that place 
emphasis on the growth of Canadian control 
and investment were designed to enable 
Canadian industry to compete on equal 
terms with industry owned outside the 
country. 

In world markets, Canada was in com- 
petition with countries that are aggressively 
engaged in increasing their economic output 
while wages and per capita incomes remain 
low compared with those in Canada. Cana- 
dian industry is trying to remain competitive 
by increasing productivity while at the same 
time maintaining high wage levels and a 
high standard of living. 

“This can only be accomplished by more 
efficient production methods and the use of 
technology,” Mr. Starr said. “In a great 
many industries, the impact of increasing 
technology is having an effect on the means 
of livelihood of Canadians.” 

Because the unskilled worker is the first 
to be affected is the reason we must have 
an expanded and accelerated nation-wide 
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program of training, and the reason for 
the programs for retraining the unemployed 
and the provision of more adequate unem- 
ployment insurance and coverage. 


“The responsibility falls upon industry 
and labour as well as Government to work 
out policies which will be national in scope, 
to deal with the tremendous effects of tech- 
nological change.” 


His department, Mr. Starr said, had com- 
pleted a number of studies of the effects of 
such changes in various industries, and was 
now engaged on a study of technological 
change on the railways. 


The real root of the problem was the 
effect on human labour, the speaker said, 
and for this reason “the advent of automa- 
tion in Canada must be accompanied by 
consideration for the human factor.” Those 
displaced must be re-trained for other em- 
ployment, and every effort must be made 
to minimize dislocation of the men and 
women in the factories. 


Among other measures that the Govern- 
ment had lately taken, or would soon take 
to encourage the development of the coun- 
try’s economy, the Minister mentioned 
encouragement to the development of re- 
search in Canadian industry. 


Mr. Starr gave some figures on the results 
of two other government moves to increase 
employment, the legislation providing for 
loans to small business, and the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program. 


Work amounting to some $75 million 
will be provided as a result of the estimated 
15,000 applications for loans. In the muni- 
cipal winter works program, the federal 
Government had approved 5,119 projects 
so far, providing for work valued at an 
estimated $232 million on which some 
90,000 men will be given on-site employ- 
ment and an equal number of off-site 
employment. 


Leonard Hynes 


“Whether Canada can regain its former 
rate of growth and provide employment for 
all its people depends largely on whether 
we can compete successfully by increasing 
productivity and controlling costs so that 
our prices will be attractive to foreign and 
home consumers,” said ‘Leonard Hynes, 
who delivered the keynote address. 

For far too long, he said, we have been 
blaming others for our troubles but most 
of them are our own design: 

—wWe never learned to sell because “we 
didn’t have to work very hard at it.” 

—We didn’t resist excessive and rapid 
wage demands unmatched by productivity 
because “we were greedy and short-sighted.” 
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“Our “made in Canada” problems can be 
overcome by “made in Canada” solutions, 
he suggested, and one solution we must seek 
is the means to increase our rate of growth 
so that we can absorb the recurring addi- 
tions to our labour force. Short-term solu- 
tions, based on subsidies and make-work 
projects, are costly palliatives, he warned. 


“To increase our rate of economic growth 
we must produce the kinds of goods and 
services that consumers at home and abroad 
want, at the prices they are willing to 
Day... 

Pointing out that the three most impor- 
tant factors in selling prices are labour 
costs, taxes and profits, Mr. Hynes said that 
in Canada, “one of the biggest roadblocks 
to growth is the burden of taxation. 

“Burdensome tax rates restrict business 
plans, discourage investment and minimize 
the incentives needed to stimulate enter- 
prise and to attract venture capital.” He 
told the conference that taxes in 1959 
amounted to 33.2 per cent of national 
income, one third compared with one quar- 
tern 937: 

The basic tax structure is due for careful 
review, he said, and there are areas in 
which the tax structure should be flexible. 
A purposeful application of tax policy could 
do much to stimulate desirable develop- 
ments. 

The Chamber of Commerce brief to the 
Senate Special Committee on Manpower 
and Employment had some specific sugges- 
tions along these lines, he said, citing as 
examples the provision, through a com- 
bination of accelerated depreciation and tax 
reduction, of incentive to the manufacture 
of items that are now imported but could be 
produced in Canada; the use of accelerated 
depreciation applicable to the capital cost 
of wintertime construction; and tax bonus 
arrangements for Canadian companies un- 
dertaking research engineering and design. 

The need for increasing productivity was 
a recurring theme in the Chamber’s brief 
to the Senate Committee, said Mr. Hynes. 
“To avoid being plowed under as other 
nations forge ahead, we must increase our 
productivity, collectively and individually. 

“Productivity is the key to higher living 
standards, to more real income, to greater 
security through having the means to look 
after our wants, and to national well-being.” 

He compared the Canadian productivity 
record with that of competitor nations. 
From 1950 to 1957, productivity in Canada 
increased about 11 per cent, in the United 
States 17 per cent, in West Germany 44 per 
cent, and in Japan 130 per cent. 
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“To increase productivity is, of course, 
a responsibility shared by all,” he declared. 
“Tt calls for teamwork on the part of man- 
agement, government, capital and labour... 
All must be aware that added expense, 
unjustified by increased productivity, forces 
up costs and prices.” 


In the past, productive efficiency, con- 
tinuing technological improvement and 
superior technology kept North American 
prices competitive in world markets. That 
superiority no longer exists, he warned. 
In Europe and Asia, modern factories with 
up-to-date equipment are producing goods 
equal in quality with those produced in 
North America, and foreign producers can 
make use of low-wage labour. 


“We may argue that as the standard of 
living rises in foreign countries, labour 
costs will also rise. But what shall we do 
about unemployment in the meantime?” he 
asked. 

“To achieve the required level of produc- 
tivity, teamwork on a national scale is 
essential,” Mr. Hynes concluded. 


H. George De Young 


“To attempt to Canadianize European 
experience requires some rather far-reaching 
changes in Canadian thinking because 
European experience is the direct result of 
unity of purpose. If there is any recognized 
unified goal for all Canada, I cannot name 
it”, said George De Young, who spoke on 
“Canadian Application of European Exper- 
ience.” Mr. De Young was a member of 
the Canadian Trade Mission that visited 
Europe in October 1960 and spent three 
weeks studying the European Common 
Market. 


Summarizing the mission’s findings, Mr. 
De Young said “first, the Common Market 
exists.” It is “an operating trading com- 
munity organized primarily with inward- 
looking goals. Their ultimate goal is to 
have a politically unified country.” The 
great difference is that compared with 
Canada they have a goal. 


Another goal of the six countries and 
the Common Market Commission is to 
improve the conditions of all people within 
the Common Market by maintaining a 
favourable balance of trade, by promoting 
free transfer of labour from one area to 
another to maintain full employment. They 
intend to attain self sufficiency in agricul- 
ture and manufacturing, by encouraging 
local production and trade, lowering pro- 
duction costs, and increasing output. 

“There is nothing in the goal of the 
Common Market which says anything about 
the prosperity of Canada. It is not their 
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desire to increase trade with Canada unless 
that trade will assist them in reaching their 
goal.” 


Each country is working as hard as it 
can to increase its industrial production, Mr. 
De Young reported. The governments hold 
out incentives for industry to ensure 
modernization, and make combinations so 
as to be competitive in world markets. 

Income tax for businesses is lower than 
in Canada. Because of flexible tax policies, 
manufacturers are able to quote low prices 
for anything to go into the export market. 
In Germany there is no tax on any com- 
modity manufactured for export. 


In Germany he saw steel mills tearing out 
equipment only 10 years old and replacing 
it with new modern equipment. “When you 
combine this with the encouragement of 
combines so as to develop large economic 
units, you may understand that even with- 
out state-wide organization we would find 
it difficult to compete against these mills,” 
Mr. De Young said. 

He was impressed by the protection given 
to production within the Common Market 
area. For example, in The Netherlands, the 
government does not consider competition 
from Japan and Hong Kong and India to 
be normal competition, so it is excluded. 

The Common Market idea of free trade 
is: “How can we get into your market and 
keep you out of ours?” 

To apply the Common Market exper- 
ience to Canada, the first thing we need 
is unity, he said. Possibly the only way 
Canada will get the desire to achieve unity 
is through adversity. “Once the desire is 
here the rest follows naturally. 

“To make a start toward unity, our 
governmental leaders must set a goal to 
make all segments of our economy com- 
petitive in world markets and in the Cana- 
dian market,” Mr. De Young said. 


“Our agricultural products and our min- 
ing products and our fish and our raw 
materials are going to be no more com- 
petitive in the markets of the world than 
our manufactured goods unless we unify 
to ensure that they are so. 


“We must accept the changes necessary 
to carry our load in the economic portion 
of this total war. We must create a Cana- 
dian organization composed of government, 
labour, management, agriculture, primary 
and secondary industry, raw material and 
forest production, and service industry, who 
together can show these other organized 
economies that Canadians can compete.” 

This would be the Canadian application 
of European experience, he concluded. 
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Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—Ill 


Third of series of articles reviewing developments in labour legislation in 
Canada in 1951-60 period deals with anti-discrimination laws—fair employment, 
fair accommodation, equal pay—and with workmen's compensation legislation 


The Legislation Branch of the Department 
of Labour has prepared a review of develop- 
ments in labour legislation in Canada in the 
past decade, to supplement the article “Fifty 
Years of Labour Legislation” that appeared 
in the 50th Anniversary Issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. The review is being published 
in instalments, of which this is the third. 

The first instalment, which appeared in 
the December 1960 issue, covered labour 


standards legislation. The second, in the 
January issue, concluded the review of labour 
standards legislation and dealt with laws 
concerning private employment agencies. 
This instalment deals with anti-discrimina- 
tion laws—fair employment practices, fair 
accommodation practices, and equal pay for 
equal work—and with workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation. 


Part 3—Anti-Discrimination Laws 


A major development during the decade 
was the enactment of legislation designed to 
eliminate discriminatory practices in respect 
of employment and public accommodation, 
although two provinces, Ontario and Saskat- 
chewan, had passed anti-discrimination laws 
in the forties. 

In 1944, Ontario enacted the Racial 
Discrimination Act, making it an offence 
to display or publish any notice, sign, sym- 
bol or other representation expressing racial 
or religious discrimination. Saskatchewan 
passed a Bill of Rights Act in 1947 which 
asserted certain civil rights that were to be 
enjoyed by all persons without discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, religion, colour, 
or ethnic or national origin. These included 
the right to obtain and retain employment, 
the right to own and occupy property, the 
right to membership in professional asso- 
ciations and occupational organizations and 
the right to education. No enforcement pro- 


cedures other than provision for a court 
action were set out in these early laws, 
and no administrative agency was established 
to secure compliance with their provisions. 

Between 1950 and 1960 Parliament and 
six provincial Legislatures passed Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Acts prohibiting discrim- 
ination in employment on grounds of race, 
colour, religion or national origin. Five 
provinces passed Fair Accommodation Prac- 
tices Acts, which provide that services or 
facilities in public places must be offered 
equally to all. New federal regulations were 
adopted in 1960 aimed at halting discrim- 
ination in the provision of accommodation 
under the National Housing Act. 

During the same period, also, Parliament 
and seven provinces enacted legislation 
designed to prevent economic discrimination 
against women workers solely on grounds 
of sex. 


Fair Employment Practices 


The movement for positive government 
action against discrimination in employ- 
ment began in 1951 when Ontario enacted 
the Fair Employment Practices Act, which 
provided that race, creed, colour, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin must not be 
determining factors in the hiring, firing, 
promotion or conditions of work of em- 
ployees or in admission to trade unions. 
With certain differences in the interpretation 
given to the terms national origin and 
religion, all the Acts contain the same basic 
provision. 

The federal Government was next in the 
field, passing the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act in 1953, which forbade dis- 
crimination in employment within the legis- 
lative jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Canada. 
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Two other federal anti-discrimination 
measures were introduced about the same 
time. One was a 1952 amendment to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act which re- 
quired the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission to ensure that there was no discrim- 
ination by the National Employment Service 
on grounds of racial origin, colour, religious 
belief or political affiliation in referring 
workers to jobs. In effect, this incorporated 
into law a policy previously followed by the 
National Employment Service. The other 
measure was an Order in Council, effective 
January 1, 1953, that required a non- 
discrimination clause to be inserted in all 
federal government construction and sup- 
plies contracts. The clause requires the 
contractor to refrain from discriminatory 
employment practices based on race, national 
origin, colour or religion. 
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The second province to adopt this type 
of anti-discrimination law was Manitoba, 
which passed a Fair Employment Practices 
Act in 1953. Similar legislation was enacted 
in Nova Scotia in 1955 and in British 
Columbia and New Brunswick in 1956. In 
the same year (1956), Saskatchewan re- 
pealed the fair employment practices pro- 
visions of its Bill of Rights Act and replaced 
them by a separate statute, the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act, which contained 
provisions for investigating and settling com- 
plaints and for enforcement similar to those 
in the other fair employment practices laws. 

Under all the Acts, an employer may not 
refuse to employ or discharge any person 
or otherwise discriminate against any per- 
son in regard to employment or any term 
or condition of employment because of his 
race, colour, religion or national origin. He 
is also forbidden to publish advertisements, 
to circulate application forms and, except 
in Manitoba, to make oral or written in- 
quiries in connection with employment 
which indicate discrimination. 

In 1959 Saskatchewan amended its Act 
to prohibit not only any direct or indirect 
expression of discrimination but also any 
expression of intent to discriminate. The 
inclusion in an application form, advertise- 
ment or inquiry of any question or request 
for particulars as to an applicant’s race, 
colour, religion or national origin was also 
forbidden. 

Except in Nova Scotia and Ontario, an 
exception is permitted, however, where a 
preference as to race, colour, religion or 
national origin is based upon a bona fide 
occupational qualification, that is, a qualifi- 
cation actually and legitimately required 
because of the nature of the work. 

These prohibitions apply to employment 
agencies as well as to employers. In addi- 
tion, the federal Act and the Acts of 
Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan 
expressly forbid an employer to use an 
employment agency which practices discrim- 
ination. 

The Acts also forbid discriminatory action 
by trade unions. No union may exclude 
anyone from membership, or expel, suspend 
or otherwise discriminate against any of its 
members because of race, colour, religion or 
national origin. 

Some exceptions are provided for in 
all the provincial Acts. These are: employers 
with fewer than five employees (excluded 
in all Acts except those of Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan), domestic servants in private 
homes (excluded except in Nova Scotia) 
and non-profit organizations (excluded 
under all the Acts). As enacted, the Nova 
Scotia Act exempted employers with fewer 
than five employees but, by an amendment 
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in 1959, coverage was extended to all 
employers, regardless of the number of 
their employees. An employer of fewer than 
five persons is also excluded from the federal 
Act. 

Two of the Acts provide exceptions to 
the general rule that educational institutions 
(like other non-profit organizations) are 
excluded. The British Columbia Act applies 
to schools operating under the Public 
Schools Act. In Saskatchewan, educational 
institutions are covered but the right of a 
school or board of trustees to hire persons 
of a particular religion’ where religious 
instruction forms part of the curriculum is 
recognized. The Manitoba, New Brunswick 


‘and Saskatchewan Acts are binding on the 


Crown (including, in Manitoba, Crown 
companies). The federal Act also applies 
to Crown corporations. 

Enforcement procedures are initiated by 
the filing of a written complaint by an 
aggrieved individual (in New Brunswick, 
with the Minister of Labour; in the other 
jurisdictions, with the Director, an officer 
of the Department charged with the duty 
of dealing with complaints). 

If the complaint is considered a valid one, 
an attempt at settlement is made through a 
departmental inquiry. Failing settlement 
through this means, the Minister is em- 
powered to set up a commission of one or 
more persons to ascertain the facts and 
make recommendations as to how the matter 
can best be settled. The commissions are of 
the ad hoc type except in British Columbia, 
where the Board of Industrial Relations acts 
as a commission of inquiry. In practice, 
most complaints are settled at the first 
stage. 

The board or commission, as the case 
may be, has full authority to summon wit- 
nesses, order the production of documents 
and enter workplaces, and must give the 
parties an opportunity to be heard. 

Under all the Acts but those of British 
Columbia and Ontario, the Minister is 
required to give each of the parties a copy 
of the recommendations and may publish 
them if he thinks it advisable. 

The Minister may issue whatever order is 
necessary to carry out the commission’s 
recommendations, which may include re- 
instatement, with or without compensation 
for loss of employment. This order is final 
and binding on the parties except in Mani- 
toba, where a person affected by an order 
has 10 days in which to appeal to a judge 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

As a last resort, in case of non-com- 
pliance, there is provision for prosecution 
in the courts, for which the consent of the 
Minister is necessary. Failure to comply 
with an order is made an offence punishable 
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by a fine (in most of the Acts, up to $100 
for an individual and $500 for a corporation 
or trade union). Under some of the Acts, 
a court may order an employer who has 
been convicted of a violation of the Act 
to reinstate an employee and pay him 
compensation for loss of wages. 

Most of the Acts protect an individual 
who lodges a complaint or assists in the 
making of a complaint against discrimina- 
tion or discharge by the employer. 

Further, under most of the Acts, the right 
of an aggrieved individual to take action 
in court under any other provisions of the 
Act is not abridged. The Manitoba Act 
stipulates, however, that a person who 
initiates court proceedings may not make 
a complaint and vice versa. 

In view of the fact that legislation by 
itself cannot change the attitudes of mind 
that are at the root of discrimination, some 
of the Acts made provision for the carrying 
on of educational programs to promote a 


public awareness of the law. The federal Act 
and the Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Saskat- 
chewan Acts authorize the Minister to under- 
take inquiries and other measures to pro- 
mote the purposes of the Act. Under this 
authority the federal Department of Labour 
has sponsored radio talks and radio and 
television plays. It has also distributed 
pamphlets and posters and sponsored films 
showing the harmful effects of discrimina- 
tion in employment. 

In Ontario, a three-member Anti-Discrim- 
ination Commission was set up in 1959 to 
carry on a program of education to promote 
the elimination of discriminatory practices. 
Through its efforts, pamphlets and posters 
have been widely distributed. As part of 
the drive to eradicate prejudice against 
particular groups on account of race, lan- 
guage or religion, December 4 to 11, 1960, 
was proclaimed Human Rights Week for 
observance in the secondary schools of 
Ontario. 


Fair Accommodation Practices 


Ontario passed the first Fair Accommoda- 
tion Practices Act in 1954. The preamble 


to this Act read: 

Whereas it is public policy in Ontario that 
places to which the public is customarily 
admitted be open to all without regard to 
race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or 
place of origin; whereas it is desirable to enact 
a measure to promote observance of this prin- 
ciple; and whereas to do so is in accord with 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
as proclaimed by the United Nations... 


Saskatchewan passed a Fair Accommoda- 
tion Practices Act in 1956 and substantially 
similar legislation was enacted in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia in 1959 and 
in Manitoba in 1960. 

All the Acts provide that the facilities, 
accommodation and services of places that 
are customarily open to the public—hotels, 
restaurants, barber shops, theatres, etc.— 
must not be denied to anyone because of his 
race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or 
place of origin. They also prohibit indica- 
tions by signs, symbols, or advertisements 
in the newspapers, on the radio or by means 
of ‘any other medium of communication that 
admission to any public establishment is 
restricted for racial or religious reasons. In 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, these prohibi- 
tions apply to the Crown as well as to 
the general public. Places of worship are 
exempted in Manitoba. 

In all five provinces action is initiated 
by the filling of a written complaint (usually 
with the Department of Labour) by the 
individual alleging discrimination. Com- 
plaints are dealt with in the same manner 
as complaints under the Fair Employment 
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Practices Acts, i.c., by investigation and 
conciliation and, if necessary, through a 
commission of inquiry. 

In Manitoba, New Brunswick and On- 
tario, recommendations of a commission of 
inquiry may be implemented by an order 
of the Minister, which is binding on the 
persons affected. In Manitoba, the Minister 
must furnish the interested parties with a 
copy of the recommendations. 

The Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan Acts 
rely on publicity to secure compliance. In 
these provinces the Minister responsible for 
the administration of the Act is not author- 
ized to issue a binding order. He is required, 
however, to issue a copy of the commission’s 
recommendations to each of the persons 
concerned, and he may order publication 
of the commission’s findings, if he sees fit. 
Where these measures do not secure com- 
pliance, the complainant must seek redress 
through court action, for which the written 
consent of the Minister is required. 

A person found guilty of a violation of 
the Act is subject to a maximum fine of 
$50 ($100 for a corporation). In Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, higher 
penalties become applicable after a first 
offence. 

The relevant Saskatchewan provisions 
state that a prosecution may be brought 
upon the information of any person alleging 
that there has been discrimination, and, 
where it is established that a person’s right 
to accommodation has been denied or 
restricted, the onus is on the accused to 
prove that the restriction was not because 
of race, religion, colour or national origin. 
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Under all the Acts, the Minister may 
apply to the courts for an order enjoining 
a person who has been convicted of an 
offence from continuing the violation. In 
Manitoba, New Brunswick and Ontario, an 
injunction may be applied for, however, only 
with respect to a person who has been found 
guilty of displaying discriminatory signs or 
publishing discriminatory advertising. 

In 1960, the federal Government, with 
a view to preventing discrimination in the 
provision of housing accommodation under 
the National Housing Act, amended the 
national housing loan regulations. The 
amendments make it a condition of every 
loan made by an approved lender and 


Equal 


The principle of equal pay for equal work 
was first embodied in a law in Canada in 
1951 when Ontario passed the Female 
Employees Fair Remuneration Act, effective 
from January 1, 1952. In 1952 Saskat- 
chewan enacted an Equal Pay Act, followed 
by British Columbia in 1953. The federal 
Act (applicable to federal works, under- 
takings or businesses) was passed in 1956, 
as were the Acts of Manitoba and Nova 
Scotia. The Alberta Legislature approved 
equal pay provisions in 1957, and in 1959 
Prince Edward Island became the seventh 
province to adopt such legislation. 

Although there is some variation as to 
details, all the Acts have the same basic 
purpose—to prevent discrimination in rates 
of pay solely on the basis of sex. The 
British Coitumbia, Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Prince Edward Island Acts prohibit an em- 
ployer from paying a female employee at a 
rate of pay less than the rate paid to a 
male employee “for the same work done in 
the same establishment.” The Saskatchewan 
Act requires women to be paid at the same 
rate as men for “work of comparable 
character done in the same establishment.” 
In Manitoba, the terms used are “identical 
or substantially identical work.” The Mani- 
toba Act also differs from the others in 
that it forbids discrimination against either 
sex in the payment of wage rates. It pro- 
hibits an employer from paying to the 
employees of one sex wages on a scale 
different from that on which wages are 
paid to employees of the other sex in the 
same establishment. Both the federal Act 
and the Alberta Act require women to be 
paid at the same rate as men for identical 
or substantially identical work. In all cases 
a difference in rates of pay based on any 
factor other than sex does not constitute a 
failure to comply with the legislation. 

The provincial equal pay laws cover 
practically all types of employment. Em- 
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insured by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation that the borrower will not 
discriminate against any person by reason of 
his race, colour, religion or origin. They also 
provide for a review by an independent arbi- 
trator of any allegations of discrimination. 

Any merchant, builder or rental entre- 
preneur found guilty of practising discrim- 
ination on grounds of race, colour, religion 
or national origin will be debarred from 
obtaining further loans under the Act for 
a period of three years. To ensure that this 
penalty is made Known to all National 
Housing Act borrowers, a clause to this 
effect will be inserted in every National 
Housing Act mortgage. 


Pay 


ployers of domestic servants and farm 
labourers are excluded in Alberta. In Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan, the provincial Gov- 
ernment is considered as an employer under 
the Act. 

The federal Act applies to Crown com- 
panies. It does not cover classified civil 
servants, however, since they are under 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which sets rates of pay according 
to classifications based on job content, 
irrespective of whether the work is to be 
done by men or women. 

Provisions for enforcement are similar 
to those contained in the fair employment 
practices Acts, with the same emphasis on 
informal methods of investigation, concilia- 
tion and persuasion. Like the fair employ- 
ment practices and fair accommodation 
practices laws, equal pay laws are enforced 
only through complaint. 

An aggrieved employee must file a written 
complaint with the Director (under the 
federal Act, with the Minister of Labour; in 
Alberta, wtih the Chairman of the Board of 
Industrial Relations; and in Prince Edward 
Island, with the Labour Relations Board). 

In all jurisdictions except Prince Edward 
Island, a two-stage enforcement procedure 
is provided for: first, investigation by an 
officer of the Department of Labour, and 
second, a more formal inquiry by a board, 
commission or referee. In Alberta and 
British Columbia, if the officer is unsuccess- 
ful in effecting a settlement, the complaint 
may be referred to the Board of Industrial 
Relations. Under the federal and Manitoba 
Acts, the second stage is the appointment 
of a referee, who may or may not be an 
officer of the Department of Labour, to 
conduct an inquiry and make recommenda- 
tions. All the Acts stipulate that the parties 
must be given full opportunity to be heard. 

The recommendations of the board, com- 
mission or referees, as the case may be, 
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may be put into effect by an order of the 
Minister, except under the federal and 
Alberta Acts, where the referee and the 
Board of Industrial Relations, respectively, 
may issue an order. Compliance with the 
order is required in all cases. 

In Prince Edward Island, the Labour 
Relations Board is authorized to “inquire 
into the complaint and endeavour to effect 
a settlement of the matters complained of.” 
There is no provision in the Act for a 
Board order, with which compliance is 
required. 

One province, Manitoba, imposes a time- 
limit for the filing of complaints. An em- 
ployee who fails to lodge a complaint within 
30 days after receiving his or her first wages 
at an unlawful scale is barred from making 
a complaint and having it dealt with under 
the Act. 

While the purpose of the Acts is to 
ensure fair remuneration through settlement 
by conciliation rather than by prosecution, 


they all nevertheless provide penalties for 
employers who are convicted of failing to 
comply with the Act or an order. The fine 
that may be imposed varies from one 
jurisdiction to another, but is usually a 
maximum of $100. Some of the Acts pro- 
vide that, in addition to imposing a fine, a 
court may order an employer to reimburse 
an employee for the wages (subject to 
certain limits) she lost as a result of his 
failure to comply with the Act. 

Under all but three of the Acts, a person 
who lays a complaint is protected against 
discrimination or discharge by the employer. 
Most of the Acts provide also that an 
aggrieved person may institute court pro- 
ceedings against an employer, but stipulate 
that an employer may not be penalized 
twice for the same offence. 

Under the federal and Nova Scotia laws, 
the Minister is authorized to undertake 
“inquiries and other measures” to promote 
the purposes of the Act. 


Part 4—Workmen’s Compensation 


The main developments in workmen’s 
compensation legislation in the past decade 
were a continued upward revision of bene- 
fits, a reduction of the waiting period and 
a general extension of coverage. Although 
amendments to the Acts were frequent, the 
changes did not affect the principles on 
which the legislation is based. Basically, the 
system of workmen’s compensation inaugur- 
ated in 1914 with the enactment of the 
Ontario Act remains unchanged. 

Between 1952 and 1959 eight provinces 
raised from 663 to 75 the percentage rate 
of earnings on which disability benefits are 
based. In some provinces the rate was raised 
in two stages, first to 70 per cent and later 
to 75. In all provinces disability pensions 
are now based on 75 per cent of average 
earnings, Saskatchewan and Ontario having 
adopted a 75-per-cent rate before 1950. 

In the calculation of disability pensions, 
any excess of annual earnings above the 
ceiling provided in the Act is disregarded. 
The maximum annual earnings on which 
compensation may be paid, which in 1950 
were either $2,500 or $3,000 in all provinces, 
were increased two or three times during 
the decade in all jurisdictions except New- 
foundland, where the original $3,000 maxi- 
mum adopted in 1951 remains in effect. The 
highest ceiling on annual earnings is now 
$6,000, the maximum set by the Saskat- 
chewan Legislature in 1960. 

The minimum compensation payment that 
may be made to a disabled workman was 
also increased in the ten-year period in 
most provinces and now ranges from $15 to 
$30 a week. One of the new features of 
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the Nova Scotia Act, as amended in 1960, 
is that it set a new minimum award for a 
permanently and totally disabled workman 
with dependent children equal to the amount 
payable to a widow with the same number 
of children under 16 years of age. For a 
permanently and totally disabled workman 
without at least two children under 16 years 
the minimum compensation award is, as 
before, $100 a month. In making this 
amendment, the Legislature provided that 
the costs of paying compensation at the 
higher rate were to be paid from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

In another 1960 amendment, the Nova 
Scotia Legislature increased permanent par- 
tial disability pensions in respect of acci- 
dents that occurred before April 1, 1959, 
providing that all pensions being paid on 
the basis of 66% or 70 per cent of average 
earnings were to be re-calculated and paid 
on the basis of 75 per cent of earnings, the 
additional costs to be borne by the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund. A _ 75-per-cent 
compensation rate was adopted in 1959 but 
was made applicable only in respect of 
accidents occurring on or after April 1, 
1959, This amendment made the 75-per-cent 
rate applicable in all permanent partial 
disability cases. Disability pensions in respect 
of past accidents were increased in only one 
or two instances previously. In 1954 the 
British Columbia Legislature increased all 
permanent disability awards, both total and 
partial, made before March 18, 1943. 

In Saskatchewan, provision was made in 
1953 for the payment of compensation to 
a workman for a recurring disability on the 
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basis of his current earnings if they were 
higher than his earnings at the time of the 
original injury. 

As a result of frequent amendments, 
benefits to dependants in fatal cases were 
substantially increased in all provinces. 
Widows’ pensions, which ranged from $40 
to $50 a month in 1950, now range from 
$50 in Prince Edward Island to $100 in 
Saskatchewan. In Saskatchewan, the pension 
of $100 a month provided for in 1960 is 
payable only to the age of 70, however. 
After the age of 70, when the recipient 
becomes eligible for old age security pay- 
ments, the pension becomes $75 a month. 
As a precedent for such action, the Alberta 
Legislature in 1952 and again in 1956 
granted an increase in the benefit to widows 
or invalid widowers who were in receipt of 
compensation at an earlier scale of benefits 
until such time as the recipient became 
eligible for assistance under social legisla- 
tion. 

The immediate lump sum payment made 
to a widow to help meet the special expenses 
arising from the death of her husband was 
correspondingly increased. Only two prov- 
inces now retain the $100 lump sum that 
was everywhere provided in 1950. In four 
provinces the amount paid is now $300. 

In Alberta (1952), Manitoba (1953), 
New Brunswick (1958) and Ontario (1960), 
all widows’ pensions being paid according 
to a lower scale of benefits were brought 
up to the current level but no increase was 
provided in the current rate. Children’s 
allowances were also raised to the current 
scale of benefits in Manitoba (1955), New 
Brunswick (1957) and Ontario (1960). In 
most provinces, increases in benefits are 
made applicable to all existing pensioners, 
with the additional costs in some instances 
(New Brunswick in 1958 and 1960 and 
Nova Scotia in 1959) being paid from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


In Nova Scotia, the ceiling on the monthly 
allowance payable to a widow and children, 
which was raised in 1956 to permit payment 
for five rather than four children, was 
removed in 1960, enabling the Board to 
pay benefits in respect of all children in a 
family under 16 years, regardless of their 
number. Prince Edward Island is the only 
province which places a limit (six) on the 
number of children for whom an allowance 
is payable. 

Children’s benefits were doubled in the 
ten-year period. Ranging from $10 to $15 a 
month in 1950, they now vary from $20 to 
$35. Higher pensions, varying from $30 to 
$50 a month, are provided for orphan 
children. The amounts paid in 1950 ranged 
from $15 to $25 a month. 
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A new provision in Saskatchewan in 1959 
gave the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
discretionary power to pay a lump sum 
of not more than $50 to each orphan child. 
A further amendment in the same year 
authorized payment of compensation for 
educational purposes, at the discretion of 
the Board, until a child reaches the age of 
19. Neither of these provisions appears in 
any other provincial Act. In the other 
provinces no compensation may be paid in 
respect of a child, other than an invalid 
child, beyond the age of 18. 

A new and separate allowance, not ex- 
ceeding $75 a month, for a wholly dependent 
mother of a deceased workman was intro- 
duced in Manitoba in 1960. All persons 
in this category in receipt of benefits when 
the amending Act went into force were 
made eligible for the new allowance. Pre- 
viously, a dependent mother was classed 
with other dependants for whom the Board 
is authorized to make a suitable award in 
proportion to the pecuniary loss sustained 
because of the death of the workman. 

Payment of benefits to a common law 
wife under specified conditions and at the 
discretion of the Board was authorized in 
Alberta and Manitoba during the decade. 
In Saskatchewan and Alberta, the duration 
of a common law relationship necessary to 
qualify for benefits under the Act was 
reduced. In British Columbia, in 1959 a 
common law wife in receipt of compensation 
was made eligible for the same benefits as 
a widow on rematriage. 

Allowances for funeral expenses, which 
in 1950 varied between $100 and $175 were 
everywhere increased from time to time, 
and now range from $200 to $400, the 
latter amount being the allowance payable 
in Quebec. During the period, too, the 
Boards in five provinces were empowered 
to pay a further sum where it was necessary 
for a workman’s body to be transported 
from the place of death to the place of 
burial. All provinces now provide for such 
an allowance. The Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan Acts made provision for a grant 
of up to $50 for the purchase of a burial 
plot. This provision has no equivalent in 
the other Acts. 

In 1950 a waiting period of seven days 
was common, and in one province it was 
necessary for a workman to be disabled for 
14 days in order to be paid compensation 
for the first three days of his disability. 

Between 1950 and 1960 a shorter waiting 
period was provided for in all provinces 
except New Brunswick. In New Brunswick, 
the waiting period was reduced, from seven 
to four days, in 1948. In three provinces 
the waiting period was shortened to one 
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day: Saskatchewan (1950), Alberta (1952) 
and Manitoba (1959). In the remaining 
provinces the waiting period is now three, 
four or five days. 

originally 


The coverage of the Acts, 
comprehensive, has been broadened from 


time to time in all provinces. Originally 
designed to apply to industrial employment, 
the Acts now cover commercial establish- 
ments as well. Retail stores, hospitals, nurs- 
ing homes, hotels, restaurants and radio 
stations have been brought within the scope 
of the Acts in recent years. Shops, hotels 
and restaurants are now covered in all 
provinces except Quebec; hospitals are 
covered in all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island and Quebec. 


f~ In all provinces there is provision for 


\ 


‘ployer. 


elective coverage of most non-covered em- 
ployment on the application of the em- 
Provision was made in British 
Columbia in 1954 for elective coverage of 
domestic servants and “independent opera- 
tors,” the latter term being chiefly designed 
to cover commercial fishermen. 

New or increased expenditures for rehab- 
ilitation and training were authorized in five 
provinces. The most recent increase was 
in Quebec, where the amount authorized 
was raised from $100,000 to $300,000 in 
1960. In British Columbia in 1952, and 
in Nova Scotia in 1959, former limits on 
annual expenditures were removed, leaving 
the amount that might be spent to the 
discretion of the Board. 

Since the Boards have full authority to 
furnish injured workmen with whatever 
medical care is deemed necessary to pro- 
mote prompt and complete recovery, amend- 
ments in connection with medical aid were 
of detail rather than of principle. Several 
Acts were amended to provide for treatment 
by registered osteopaths, chiropractors, etc., 
subject, as with all medical aid, to the 
supervisory control of the Board. 

In a number of provinces—British Colum- 
bia, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba—a medical appeal procedure was 
established, enabling an injured workman 
dissatisfied with the disposition of his claim 
on medical grounds to be re-examined by 
one or more specialists and to have his 
claim reviewed. In Alberta and British 
Columbia, changes were made in the original 
appeal procedure provided. In _ British 
Columbia, as a result of a 1959 amendment, 
a case in which a workman feels aggrieved 
at a decision of the Board may be reviewed 
by a three-member Medical Review Panel, 
whose decisions are binding on the Board. 
A review may be requested by either the 
workman or his employer. One member 
of the panel is selected by the workman 
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and one by his employer from a list of 
specialists prepared by a medical committee 
appointed by Order in Council. A Chair- 
man of Medical Review Panels, appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
serves on each panel as Chairman. 

In a 1960 amendment the Newfoundland 
Board was given authority, subject to the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to appoint a committee of medical 
referees to investigate, in relation to any 
claim for compensation, the nature of a 
disease named in the schedule of indus- 
trial diseases, and its relationship to any 
of the work processes listed opposite the 
disease in the schedule. The committee’s 
decision is to be final and binding on the 
Board and the claimant as to the medical 
findings in the case. 

Greater administrative discretion was 
given to the Boards through the adoption of 
a broader definition of “accident” in Alberta, 
British Columbia and Manitoba, making it 
possible to allow a claim for any disable- 
ment, including an industrial disease, that 
can be shown to have arisen by reason 
of the nature of the employment. In some 
provinces compensation may be granted for 
a disease not listed in a schedule, either 
by reason of the wider definition of “acci- 
dent” or through the power given to the 
Board to award compensation for any dis- 
ease shown to be peculiar to or characteristic 
of a particular industrial process, trade or 
occupation. A number of new diseases were 
added to the schedule in most provinces in 
the ten-year period. As an example, dis- 
eases due to radiation were made com- 
pensable in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
in 1960. In several provinces limitations 
previously imposed on payment of compen- 
sation for silicosis were removed or relaxed. 

In Manitoba, British Columbia and Nova 
Scotia, a Compensation Counsellor was 
named to assist injured workmen with com- 
pensation problems. 

In three additional provinces—Manitoba, 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia—the Board 
was empowered to establish a Second Injury 
Fund. The purpose of such funds is to 
relieve employers in a class of the total cost 
of a second accident occurring to a work- 
man who had suffered a disability in pre- 
vious employment. 

During the period the two federal com- 
pensation laws were also amended. 

The Merchant Seamen Compensation Act, 
which applies to seamen who are not within 
the scope of a provincial workmen’s com- 
pensation law, was amended in 1953 and 
again in 1957 for the purpose of bringing 
benefits into line with those payable under 

(Continued on page 168) 
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Older Workers 


White House Conference on Aging 


That arbitrary upper age limits in hiring cannot be justified and should be 
abandoned was one of conclusions emerging from conference, first of its kind 


“Arbitrary age limits in hiring cannot be 
justified and should be abandoned.” This 
was one of the conclusions that emerged 
from the White House Conference on 
Aging, held in Washington last month. 

Some 2,700 delegates attended from all 
States of the Union. In addition, some 
guests were invited from other countries; 
18 attended from Canada. 

The conference, authorized by special 
legislation passed by the U.S. Congress in 
1958, was the first of its kind devoted 
to problems of the aged. The many problems 
explored included: employment security, 
income maintenance, health and medical 
care, rehabilitation, social services, housing, 
education and recreation. 

One section devoted its discussions to 
employment security and retirement. The 
participants agreed that the ever-increasing 
tempo of industrial advance and the rapidly 
growing complexity of technological innova- 
tions have produced a labour market in 
which many older workers find themselves 
without any secure attachment to a job 
or actually displaced and unable to find 
employment. 

This section believed it was “desirable 
that private pension plans contain ‘vesting’ 
provisions to assure the worker who changes 
jobs of some retirement benefits. Where 
financially feasible, employee rights under 
some existing plans should be liberalized.” 
A substantial minority, however, thought 
this was a matter for the independent judg- 
ment of employers and employees. 

It was agreed that, although there are 
significant individual variations in all age 
groups, extensive studies revealed no sound 
basis for the widespread belief that older 
workers as an age group are less productive, 
less reliable and more prone to accidents 
and absenteeism than younger workers. 
Management and organized labour were 
urged to co-operate in reviewing the ob- 
stacles that exist, and develop programs to 
minimize the dislocation of older workers 
on the job. 

From the Conference emerged a declara- 
tion of rights and obligations, a “Senior 
Citizens’ Charter,” as follows: 

Rights of Senior Citizens: 

Each of our senior citizens, regardless of 
race, color or creed is entitled to: 

1. The right to be useful. 


2. The right to obtain employment, based 
on merit. 
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3. The right to freedom from want in old 
age. 

4, The right to a fair share of the com- 
munity’s recreational, educational, and medical 
resources. 


5. The right to obtain decent housing suited 
to needs of later years. 


6. The right to the moral and _ financial 
support of one’s family so far as is consistent 
with the best interest of the family. 


7. The right to live independently as one 
chooses. 


8. The right to live and to die with dignity. 

9. The right of access to all knowledge as 
available on how to improve the later years 
of life. 

Obligations of the Aging: 

The aging, by availing themselves of educa- 
tional opportunities, should endeavour to 
assume the following obligations to the best 
of their ability: 

1. The obligation of each citizen to pre- 
pare himself to become and resolve to remain 
active, alert, capable, self-supporting and useful 
so long as health and circumstances permit 
and to plan ultimate retirement. 

2. The obligation to learn and apply sound 
principles of physical and mental health. 

3, The obligation to seek and develop 
potential avenues of service in the years after 
retirement. 

4, The obligation to make available the bene- 
fits of his experience and knowledge. 

5. The obligation to endeavor to make him- 
self adaptable to the changes added years 
will bring. 

6. The obligation to attempt to maintain 
such relationships with family, neighbours and 
friends as will make him a respected and 
valued counsellor throughout the later years. 


Canada was represented by: Mrs. Jean 
Good, Toronto, and Miss Marie Hamel, 
Ottawa, Canadian Welfare Council; Miss 
Hope Holmsted, Toronto, Canadian Red 
Cross; Dr. Ian MacDonald, Canadian Medi- 
cal Association; André Landry, Rev. Father 
Riendeau and Dr. F. Laurendeau, Province 
of Quebec; H. S. Farquhar, Province of 
Nova Scotia; Prof. James Clare, Province of 
Manitoba; Miss Lola Wilson, Province of 
Saskatchewan; Kenneth L. Hawkins and 
Donald Bellamy, Province of Ontario; 
Humphrey Carver, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation; Dr. E. A. Watkinson 
and Mrs. Flora E. Hurst, Department of 
National Health and Welfare; Dr. John N. 
Crawford, Department of Veterans Affairs; 
Ian Campbell, Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch, Department of Labour; and Pat 
Conroy, Canadian Labour Counsellor, 
Washington. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Vocational Training for Girls 
ICFTU Executive Board enunciates principles held to be essential in adequate 
program of vocational training and guidance of girls and women. Ontario Hydro 
Employees Union conducts special basic training courses for 18 women stewards 


A resolution on vocational training and 
guidance for girls and women that was 
passed recently by the Executive Board of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions enunciated the principles held 
to be essential in an adequate program in 
this area. They were: 

1. The terms and conditions of access to 
vocational training should be equal for both 
sexes and generally for the same trades and 
occupations, including scientific and tech- 
nical professions. 

2. Proper care should be taken to give 
equal opportunities to young persons of both 
sexes to participate in apprenticeship and 
training programs. 

3. All efforts should be made to give to 
girls the same opportunities for schooling 
as are given to boys; and to ensure that 
they have at their disposal during and after 
their last years at school the same vocational 
guidance facilities. 

4. Vocational training and guidance 
should be adjusted to the needs of a tech- 
nologically progressing economy. 

5. Vocational guidance services should 
take account not only of individual aptitudes 
but also of available employment oppor- 
tunities. 

6. Publicity and information campaigns 
about the vocational guidance services and 
employment opportunities should be carried 
out among girls, parents, teachers, em- 
ployers and trade unions. 

7. Special arrangements should be made 
for the vocational readjustment of women 
who resume employment after an interrup- 
tion lasting several years. 

8. Special attention should be given to 
all these problems in the developing coun- 
tries, where the needs are particularly 
urgent. 

The Executive Board also called upon the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies 
to assist vocational training programs for 
women and girls, particularly in the 
economically developing countries. 


Basic Training for Women Stewards 

Eighteen women stewards from nine divi- 
sions were recently given a special basic 
training course by the Ontario Hydro Em- 
ployees Union. 

In addition to their general responsibilities 
as stewards, the group discussed the role 
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of women in building the trade union move- 
ment. Three women, active in the trade 
union movement, led discussions on “How 
can unions help working women?” and 
“How can more women in the OHEU be 
persuaded to take an interest in union 
activities?” 

A “trial grievance” involving the relief 
pay of a woman clerk was acted out through 
its various stages and discussed. 

The women also studied the constitution 
of their union, and union finances, the col- 
lective bargaining and certification proce- 
dure, and the main provisions of the OHEU 
collective agreement. 


U.N. Commission on Status of Women 


The 1961 session of the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women will 
be convened at the U.N. European Office in 
Geneva on March 13. During the past three 
years Canada served on the 18-member 
Commission but this year is replaced by 
Australia. 

The agenda of the Commission will fol- 
low its usual pattern. The principal subjects 
to be considered during the three weeks 
of discussion will be: developments in the 
political rights of women; economic rights, 
and phases of the occupational outlook for 
women; the status of women in private law, 
this year having to do especially with the 
minimum age of marriage, consent of the 
parties to the marriage and registration of 
marriages; and the access of women to 
education with special emphasis on the 
position of women in the teaching profes- 
sion. 


New Director of U.S. Women’s Bureau 


The appointment of Mrs. Esther Peter- 
son as one of the assistants to the U.S. 
Secretary of Labor and Director of the 
Women’s Bureau was announced last month. 

For 15 years she worked for the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
first as assistant director of education, and 
later as the union’s Washington legislative 
representative. She has served as a member 
of the Department of Labor’s Advisory 
Committee of the Women’s Bureau and of 
the Minimum Wage Board for the District 
of Columbia. During the past three years 
she has been legislative representative of 
the Industrial Union Department, of the 
AFL-CIO. 
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From the Labour Gazette, February 1911 





50 Years Ago This Month 


Amendments to Quebec Factories’ Act effective January 1, 1911 reduced hours of 
work for women and children in cotton and woollen factories from 60 to 58 a 
week. Vancouver printers gain seven-hour day by end of three-year agreement 


A number of changes in wages, hours, 
and conditions of employment were reported 
in the February 1911 number of the Labour 
Gazette. 

Amendments to the Factories’ Act of the 
province of Quebec that went into effect on 
January 1 reduced the hours of work for 
women and children in cotton and woollen 
factories from 60 to 58 a week. “In certain 
instances,” the Gazette said, the employers 
made no reduction in the weekly earnings 
of the employees affected. 

The Quebec Government announced that 
it would open free employment bureaus in 
Montreal and Quebec, and that other offices 
would be opened later as circumstances 
might require. 

The Gazette’s Ottawa correspondent re- 
ported: “The mayor and chief of the fire 
brigade have recommended a change in 
firemen’s hours of duty, giving a man every 
eighth day for rest. The present schedule 
allows the members of the brigade one 
day in twelve, and an evening of five hours 
every fourth day. The balance of the time 
they are on duty day and night.” 

From Vancouver it was reported that a 
three-year agreement had been signed by 
The World Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany and Local 226 of the International 
Typographical Union that provided a gradu- 
ated reduction from a day of seven and a 
half hours to a day of seven hours. Wages 
were set at $5 a day for day workers and 
$5.50 for night workers. The old rates had 
been $25 for a week of six seven-and-a- 
half-hour days for day work, and $27 for 
a week of the same length for night workers. 

At the same time, another three-year 
agreement signed by the same company and 
Local 88 of the International Stereographers 
and Electrotypers’ Union provided for a 
continuance of the eight-hour day, but gave 
a wage increase of $1 a day all round. 
Foremen were to receive $31, and journey- 
men $27 a week. The contract stipulated 
that the foreman was to be a member of 
the union. 

Workmen employed by the City of 
Toronto, including waterworks labourers, 
inspectors, engineers, firemen, oilers and 
tree-trimmers, numbering about 120, were 
given increases in pay ranging from $1.50 
to $3 a week. 
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The strike of coal miners at Springhill, 
which began on August 11, 1909, (L.G., 
Aug., 1959, p. 815) was reported to be 
still going on, although “the mines con- 
tinued to be operated to a limited extent.” 
The strike, which involved about 1,000 
members of the United Mine Workers, 
resulted from the refusal of the Cumberland 
Railway and Coal Company to recognize 
the union as bargaining agent for the men, 
and to grant wage increases and certain 
improvements in working conditions. 


The conviction on a charge of manslaugh- 
ter of a former signalman in a signal tower 
of the CPR at a siding near Winnipeg was 
reported in the Labour Gazette of February 
1911. The man was said to have been 
“very drunk” while on duty. By throwing 
a switch, he derailed an approaching train. 
The fireman, who jumped out, fell under 
the locomotive and was killed. The watch- 
man was sentenced to four years in Stony 
Mountain penitentiary. 

The Gazette said that during 1910 some 
1,330 miles of new railway had been com- 
pleted in Canada. Of this amount, 500 miles 
had been laid in Saskatchewan. Railway 
building activity in 1911 was expected to 
be equal to, or greater than that of 1910. 

The total number of immigrants who 
arrived in Canada during the period April 
in October 1910 was given in the Labour 
Gazette as 227,775, compared with a total 
of 138,172 during the corresponding period 
of 1909. Of the 1910 total, 85,246 came 
from the United States and the remainder 
through ocean ports. 

A statement presented to a Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into Chinese 
immigration showed that during the first 
two years after the imposition of a $500 
head tax, effective January 1, 1904, Chinese 
immigration practically stopped. Only four 
persons arrived in 1904 and eight in 1905. 
The next year the number rose to 50. 

In the following four years, the totals 
were: 1907—745; 1908—893; 1909—469; 
1910—1,286. The total in the 1904-1910 
period was 3,455. 

In 1909, homestead entries in the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia totalled 
37,061; in 1910, the total was 48,257. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Social Consequences of Coal-Mining Crisis 


[LO tripartite fechnical meeting, declaring that coal remains most important 
energy source despite appearance of new sources, calls attention to need for 
governments to promote policy to enable industry to maintain place in economy 


“Despite the appearance of new sources 
of energy on a large scale, coal remains, 
and will remain for a long time to come, 
the most important source of energy and 
primary products in the modern economy.” 


This statement is among the conclusions 
adopted by the Tripartite Technical Meet- 
ing convened by the International Labour 
Organization to consider the social con- 
sequences of the coal crisis. The meeting, 
held in Geneva from January 16 to 26, was 
called in accordance with a resolution 
adopted in May 1959 by the ILO Coal 
Mines Committee (L.G. 1959, p. 607). 


The meeting noted that the current state 
of crisis, despite its seriousness, in no way 
implies that the existence of the coal-mining 
industry, even in the more distant future, 
may be in question. The meeting believed, 
however, that “the attention of governments 
should be drawn to the paramount need to 
promote, in each country concerned, a 
policy to enable the coal-mining industry 
to maintain an essential position within each 
national economy... 


“It is essential for the industry and for 
each of the producing countries to ensure 
that the emergency measures which have 
been or may still be taken to reduce pro- 
duction by means of lower levels of employ- 
ment should not, in any way, damage the 
substance of the coal-mining industry, i.e., 
its manpower and all the other elements 
which ensure its productive capacity.” 


The meeting enumerated a series of mea- 
sures, some temporary and others of a 
permanent character, that might be taken 
into consideration in view of the particular 
conditions prevailing in different countries 
and in different mining undertakings. 

The temporary measures are intended to 
mitigate in the short run the effects of lower 
levels of employment on the workers. 

“Others are of a permanent nature; their 
purpose is to counteract the disturbances 
which might have been and may still be 
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caused by the exceptional and temporary 
measures taken during the acute stage of the 
crisis; to restore and to maintain the 
confidence of the workers in mining; to 
strengthen the manpower structure of coal 
mines; and to provide for this manpower, 
from the labourer to the engineer, condi- 
tions of employment which are socially 
satisfactory and as stable as possible.” 


The meeting insisted that the elaboration 
and application of the temporary measures 
should be facilitated by consultations and 
by co-operation between mine undertakings 
and workers’ organizations, and, if appro- 
priate, with the participation of the govern- 
ment. 


The meeting estimated that the measures 
it had recommended can be applied with 
full effectiveness only if efforts are made 
to tackle the main causes of the crisis. 
Believing that it had to limit its role to 
suggesting the general lines which it is 
essential to follow for the restoration of 
the coal-mining industry, the meeting indi- 
cated: 


Without ignoring all other efforts which have 
been or may still be undertaken at different 
levels, the Tripartite Meeting considers that 
particular efforts should be undertaken and 
pursued for the following motives: 


(a) to maintain the coal-mining industry as 
one of the essential elements of each national 
economy, both as a producer of a source of 
energy and as a producer of a raw material 
for new industries or new techniques; 


(b) to proceed, in those countries where the 
need is apparent, to an internal reorganization 
of the coal-mining industry by revising its 
means and possibilities, adjusting its programs 
and improving its internal and external methods 
of organization; 


(c) either to put into effect or to pursue 
systematically a co-ordinated national fuel 
policy in order to establish the best possible 
balance between the coal-mining industry and 
the other sources of energy, and to enable 
the coal-mining industry to adapt itself 
smoothly to the development of other forms 
of energy; 
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(d) to complete national fuel policies, includ- 
ing the co-ordination of various forms of 
energy, in co-operation with the regional and 
international bodies competent in the field; 


(e) to obtain, in the countries where the 
need arises, the assistance of the authorities in 
order to enable the coal-mining industry to 
settle the acute social problems it faces and, 
at the same time, to increase its efficiency and 
improve its productivity so as to withstand the 
competition of other forms of energy. 


The meeting expressed the wish that “the 
Governing Body, after having examined the 
conclusions, will draw the attention of 
governments, the coal-mining industry and 
the international organizations competent to 
deal with economic and social problems to 
the conclusions so that they will take into 
consideration the measures suggested with 
a view to counteracting the social con- 
sequences of the crisis in the coal-mining 
industry.” 


The Coal Crisis 


Since the beginning of 1958, the coal- 
mining industry in a number of countries 
has been in serious difficulties, causing acute 
concern to governments as well as to the 
employers and workers directly concerned, 
states a report prepared by the International 
Labour Office for the meeting. 


The ILO report reproduces statistics show- 
ing the trends in the consumption of coal 
from 1950 to 1959 in certain Western 
European countries, in the United States 
and in Japan. 


The report notes that “the fall in coal 
consumption is due to a combination of 
many factors, chief among which are the 
weather and the level of water supplies, 
fluctuations in industrial activity, and struc- 
tural factors such as greater fuel efficiency 
and the displacement of coal by other forms 
of energy... The most important reason is 
the influence of structural factors, parti- 
cularly the faster displacement of coal by 
petroleum products—a process which has 
largely been due to the unfavourable shift 
in the ratio of coal and oil prices.” 


Examining the social consequences of the 
coal crisis, the report gives statistical infor- 


mation on the reduction in the labour force, 
slackening in recruitment, dismissals, unem- 
ployment, and short-time work. It states that 
“the coal industries in all the countries that 
have been considered (with the exception of 
The Netherlands, where there have been 
no major difficulties) have been forced 
to cut down their labour force, sometimes 
quite substantially. In all countries, normal 
wastage has no longer been made good by 
recruitment, although in some instances, re- 
cruitment had merely been slowed down... 

“Problems are due to the difficulty en- 
countered by some classes of miners (for 
purely personal reasons) in moving into 
other occupations or the lack of alternative 
employment in some mining areas, where 
the economic structure is not very diver- 
sified and there are few other opportunities 
available. In some coal-producing coun- 
tries, the mines have had to reduce their 
output and introduce short-time work.” 

Concerning the slowing down or complete 
cessation of recruiting, one of the methods 
used to permit reductions in the labour force 
without leading to a major clash, the report 
notes: 

“While this has the advantage of reducing 
the labour force without depriving miners 
of their jobs, it has a number of serious 
long-term drawbacks. Clearly if one par- 
ticular industry...is in the throes of a 
crisis at a time of general economic expan- 
sion, voluntary wastage is not only likely 
to be greater than the industry can afford 
but may be so indiscriminate as to be a 
threat even to the thoroughly efficient 
mines. The stoppage of recruitment has a 
further danger in that it completely distorts 
the age pyramid of the labour force.” 

Participating in the meeting were govern- 
ments, employers and workers from Bel- 
gium, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Great Britain, Japan, The Nether- 
lands and the United States. 

The United Nations, the O.E.E.C. and 
the European Coal and Steel Community 
were represented by observers, as were 
international organizations of employers 
and workers. 





ILO, Euratom Sign Agreement on Protection against Radiation 


David A. Morse, Director-General of the 
International Labour Office, and Heinz L. 
Krekeler, member of the Commission of 
the European Atomic Energy Community, 
last month signed an agreement concerning 
co-operation between the ILO and _ the 
EAEC in the field of the protection of 
workers against ionizing radiations. 
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The agreement calls for consultations on 
questions of mutual interest, the possibility 
of the participation of observers at meetings 
organized by the ILO or the EAEC, the 


exchange of legislative and statistical infor- 
mation, and technical co-operation within 
the scope of the agreement. 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY) 


TIE of $90,000 may be nema by 
the city of Calgary through the success of 





its labour-management “safety push of 
1960.” With the city employee accident rate 
down 25 per cent from the 1959 figure, the 
reduction in compensation costs might well 
reach that amount. 

Praising city departments generally for 
their achievement, Public Works Commis- 
sioner John Steel singled out the staff of 
St. George’s Island zoo for its 11-year 
record of no lost-time accidents. He pre- 
sented an engraved plaque to zoo curator 
Tom Baines and personally congratulated 
each member of tthe 10-man crew. During 
the past year, the parks department as a 
whole reduced its accidents by almost one- 
third. 

Mr. Steel attributed the 1960 reduction 
in accidents and costs to the $5,000 “safety 
push” staged jointly by management and 
members of Local 37, National Union of 
Public Employees, CLC. The drive was 
directed by city safety supervisor Al Grassick. 
The expected saving of $90,000 is almost 
equal to the total budget of the city’s person- 
nel department, which provides employment 
training, safety and classification services. 

Training in fire prevention and fire fight- 
ing is being given to paper machine crews 
and supervision at the Cornwall, Ont., divi- 
sion of Howard Smith Paper Mills. Accord- 
ing to The Paper Mill Log, employee news- 
paper, Cornwall Fire Chief L. A. Carriere 
and paper mill superintendent J. E. Taylor 
are providing the instruction for the courses 
which are aimed at protecting the lives of 
employees and the company’s substantial 
investment in equipment. 

Plans are currently being made to extend 
the training program to other departments 
of the mill. 

cS * oo 

Guests attending the National Pulp and 
Paper Day celebrations of the St. Lawrence 
Corporation’s Red Rock Mill in Red Rock, 
Ont., came from as far away as Detroit and 
Chicago. More than 1,000 persons—530 
students and 523 adults—accepted the com- 
pany’s invitation to the September “Open 
House” and plant tour arranged to mark 
the event. Members of the mill’s labour- 
management Mutual Interest Committee 
planned and directed the extensive guest 
program. 
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Following distribution of informative 
brochures containing a history of the mill 
and a description of pulp and paper making 
processes, visitors were briefed on facts 
pertinent to the plant tour. Mutual interest 
committee members and others guided the 
visitors in groups of 12 along a route which 
covered the entire paper manufacturing 
process from pulp logs to finished product. 


Labour representatives serving on the 
mutual interest committee are members of 
the CLC-affiliated brotherhoods of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mills Workers, Paper- 
makers and Electrical Workers, and of the 
Operating Engineers. 

* * *k 


An idea of the labour-management com- 
mittee operating in the McKellar General 
Hospital at Fort William, Ont., now has the 
superintendent taking a walk one morning 
a week. It all started when the committee 
recommended that a space be reserved on 
patients’ charts for comments and sugges- 
tions on how the hospital’s service might be 
improved. Response from the patients was 
immediate; the committee has had to set 
aside a portion of its monthly meeting 
time in order to review their ideas. 


One of the proposals, made unanimously 
by four of the patients, suggested that hospi- 
tal Superintendent R. V. Johnston should 
visit the wards to chat with the patients 
more often. Not a man to let the committee 
down, Mr. Johnston now makes his rounds 
one morning a week. The results, he says, 
have been “extremely gratifying.” 

Another proposal was that the hospital’s 
ice manufacturing unit be fitted with a 
defrosting mechanism. Ultimately it was 
decided that a defroster was unnecessary; 
but during their discussions, LMC members 
requested a series of bacteria tests. Although 
the machine was found to be free of bac- 
teria, the methods used in getting ice 
delivered to the patients were considered 
poor. Shortly thereafter, a better type of 
container was purchased and an improved 
method of handling was devised. 


Bargaining agent for union members of 
the hospital staff is Local 268 of the Build- 
ing Service Employees International Union 
Cin 











Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for four days during December. The Board 
issued two certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered one representation vote and 
rejected three applications for certification. 
During the month the Board received 11 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers, Local 419 of the International Bro- 
therhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen, and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of mail pick-up and delivery 
drivers employed by John A. Snow, Willow- 
dale, Ont. (L.G., Jan., p. 43). 


2. Civil Service Association of Canada, 
Ottawa-Hull Local Council, on behalf of 
a unit of stationary engineers and firemen 
employed by the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation in Ottawa in heating 
and power plants at the Head Office on 
Montreal Road, the Laurentian Terrace on 
Sussex Street and the Strathcona Heights 
Development on Mann Avenue (L.G., Jan., 
p. 44). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


The Montreal Harbour Police Brother- 
hood (Ind.), applicant and intervener, the 
National Harbour Board Police Brother- 
hood, Montreal, applicant and intervener, 
and the National Harbours Board, respond- 
ent (L.G., Oct. 1960, p. 1029 and Nov. 
1960, p. 1140). The Board directed that 
the names of both organizations be placed 
on the ballot, and that the voting unit com- 
prise employees in the Harbour Police Force 
and the Jacques Cartier Bridge police detail 
at Montreal (Returning Officer: C. E. 
Poirier ). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union 880, and the 
General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, applicant, and Tank Truck 
Transport Limited Point Edward, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., Dec. 1960, p. 1293). The 
application was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
eligible to cast ballots in the representation 
vote conducted by the Board. 


2. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Export 
Packers, Toronto, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
Oct. 1960, p. 1029). The application was 
rejected for the reason that the Board 
considered that it lacked jurisdiction. 

3. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
879 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Leslie 
Armstrong Mail Service, Owen Sound, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., Jan., p. 43). The applica- 
tion was rejected because it was not sup- 
ported by a majority of the employees 
eligible to cast ballots in the representation 
vote conducted by the Board. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by the Sannie Trans- 
portation Co. Ltd., Vancouver (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of a unit of cafeteria employees 
of Trans Canada Air Lines employed at 
its overhaul base at the Montreal Airport 
(Investigating Officer: C. EB. Poirier): 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Canadian 
National Railways employed in its Pur- 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 


Labour Relations Board, and the 
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Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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chasing and Stores Accounting Centre at 
Winnipeg (Investigating Officer: W. E. 
Sproule). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by the Northland 
Shipping Co. Ltd. (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Wm. C. 
Norris Ltd., Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Canadian 
National Railways employed in its Purchases 
and Stores Accounting Centre, LeBer Street, 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administration arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations’ Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Point St. Charles, Que. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: RL. Fournier): 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of marine engineers employed aboard 
vessels operated by the Abitibi Power & 
Paper Company Limited, Toronto (Investi- 
gating Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of marine engineers employed aboard 
vessels operated by the Dominion Coal 
Company Limited, Sydney, N.S. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

10. Thunder Bay Lodge No. 10 of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
electricians employed by Manitoba Pool 
Elevators in its grain elevator at Port Arthur, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canadian Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprise British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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11. Thunder Bay Lodge No. 10 of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, on behalf of a unit of 


electricians employed by the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool in its Terminal Elevator Divi- 
sion at Fort-William and Port Arthur, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During December, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, and Local 342 of the Cereal 
Workers Division of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. Quebec Central Transportation Com- 
pany, Sherbrooke, Que., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Duquette). 

3. Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Van- 
couver, and Lodge No. 1500 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. Consolidated Freightways, North Burn- 
aby, B.C., and Office Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 15 (Conciliation Officer: 
G,, R..Currie). 

5. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, and Local 201, 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1, Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Local 512, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
(L.G., Dec. 1960, p. 1295). 


2. Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Marine Engineers 
Local 425 of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., 
Aug. 1960, p. 815). 

3. Holden Sand & Gravel Limited, 
Toronto, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
May 1960, p. 467). 


Settlement affer Conciliation Board Procedure 


1. Hull City Transport Ltd., and Hull 
City Transport Employees Union (L.G., 
Dec. 1960, p. 1295). The text of the Board 
report is reproduced below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, Que. 


and 


Hull City Transport Employees’ Union 


This Board, which was definitely estab- 
lished on October 20, 1960, under the Indus- 
trial Relations Act 1948 c. 54, consisted of 
Jacques Bertrand, representing the em- 
ployer; Jean-Robert Gauthier, representing 
the Union; and, on the joint recommenda- 
tion of these two men, Jean Girouard as 
chairman. 

Public hearings were held in Hull, in the 
Municipal Court premises, on November 21 
and December 1 and 2, 1960. On December 
2 and 3, 1960, meetings of discussion took 
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During December, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Hull City 
Transport Ltd., Hull, Que., and the Hull 
City Transport Employees’ Union. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Jean Girouard, Montreal, who was 


appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Jacques Bertrand, Hull, Que., and Jean- 
Robert Gauthier, Montreal, nominees of the 
company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 


place in Hull, and the parties have separ- 
ately consented to so-called conciliation 
interviews. 

The matters in dispute referred to the 
Conciliation Board, according to the report 
made by conciliation officer Rémi Duquette, 
were the following: 

Holidays with pay; 

Sick leave; 

Workmen’s compensation; 

Weekly rest; 

Paid statutory holidays; 

Wages. 


The only matters in dispute which the 
parties, at the time of the.public hearings, 
agreed to submit to this Board were the 
following, in accordance with the draft 
agreement submitted by the union as exhibit 
S-2: 


Section 6.04: Holidays; 

Section 7.01: illness and group insur- 
ance; 

Section 8: policy in case of illness; 

Section 9: work accidents; 

Section11: weekly holidays; 

Section 12: paid holidays; 

Section 13: discipline; 

Section 19: wage schedule (drivers); 

Section 20: paragraphs b), c) and d): 


clothing (drivers); 
Section 20.01: working periods; 
Section 20.03: working periods; 
Section 20.09: working periods; 
Section 20.12: regular work week; 
Section 20.13: over-time pay; 
Section 21.00: clothing (garage employ- 


ees); 
Section 21.05: wage schedule (garage 
ployees). 


After having heard the parties and re- 
ceived their respective evidence; after having 
deliberated, and having taken the circum- 
stances into consideration, the Board uman- 
imously arrived at the following conclusions: 


Holidays (section 6.04 of exhibit S-2) 


The Board recommends a clause which 
reads as follows: 

If, on May 1 of a year, the employee 
has twelve years of service, he has the right 
to an annual holiday of twenty-one (21) 
consecutive days, with pay, at the rate of 
6 per cent of wages earned during the 
twelve months preceding the 1st of May 
of each year. 


Illness and Group Insurance (section 7.01 of 
exhibit S-2) 


The Board recommends the enforcement 
of section 7.01 of exhibit S-2, as it stands 
at present. 
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Policy in case of illness (section 8 of 
exhibit S-2) 

The unanimous recommendation of the 
Board on this subject is contained in the 
following three clauses: 

8.00 In a case of illness, every employee 
with at least a year’s service is entitled to 
his regular wages based on the equivalent 
of eight (8) hours a day, for a total equal 
to three quarters (3) of a working day for 
every month’s service with the employer. 

8.01 The sick leave which has not been 
taken will be accumulated from year to 
year to the credit of the employee, up to 
a maximum of three (3) months. When 
the employee leaves, he will be paid for 
the accumulated days. 


8.02 Whenever he is absent, the em- 
ployee will inform, or will have someone 
inform his immediate superior as soon as 
possible, and, upon request by his employer, 
he will have to furnish proof of his illness 
and/or undergo examination by a doctor 
designated by the employer. 


Work accidents (section 9 of exhibit S-2) 

The Board recommends that, in the case 
of an accident which occurred or illness 
which was contracted in the course or on 
account of their work, the injured or sick 
employees receive the equivalent of the 
compensation provided for by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act for the Province 
of Quebec. 


Weekly holidays (section 11 of exhibit S-2) 

The Boaord recommends that each em- 
ployee be entitled to a weekly holiday of 
at least twenty-four (24) consecutive hours 
in accordance with the schedule of working 
hours agreed upon by both parties. 


Paid holidays (section 12 of exhibit S-2) 

The Board recommends the enforcement 
of the following text: 

The following days will be paid holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Epiphany, Easter, Labour 
Day, Christmas. 

An employee who does not work on 
these days receives the equivalent of eight 
hours of work. All work done during one 
of these days is paid for at the rate of one 
and one half (14) the rate of the employee’s 
regular wages. 


Discipline (section 13 of exhibit S-2) 

The Board recommends the enforcement 
of Section 13.00 of exhibit S-2, as it stands 
at present. 
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Wage schedule (drivers) (section 19 of 
exhibit S-2) 

The Board recommends the following 
hourly wage schedules: 

(a) Retroactive to August 1, 1960 (the 
previous agreement between the parties hav- 
ing expired on July 31, 1960) 


Firstsixe(6.) months <:...048.4.04 $1.19 
From 7th to 12th month ............ $1.24 
Arter one) ) hyeat i ee kate $1.36 
Atier two (2) veatseet .talehe.. $1.40 


(b) From the date of the signing of the 
next agreement (and taking into considera- 
tion the reduction of the regular work week 
from 54 to 48 hours) 


Tics! StteLO MOMS 2 fc. te $1.39 
From 7th to 12th month ............ $1.45 
Afiersone (1) year t..ieeie:..a0. $1.61 
Parte two (2). Yearsi...5..4o%ee- $1.63 


(c) From six (6) months after the signing 
of the next agreement: 


First Sino o Pmonthse A as $1.44 
From 7th to 12th month ............ $1.50 
After one C1) year eo feos: $1.66 
Pveter two (2) tyearsye tte. She oe $1.68 


XXX—The Board unanimously recom- 
mends the abolition of extra pay at $0.10 
an hour for outside routes. 


Clothing (drivers) (section 20, (a), (b) 
(c) and (d) of exhibit S-2 

The Board recommends the following 
clause (b): 

(b) two (2) shirts and one (1) tie in 
the Spring, summer and autumn of each 
year; 

As for the other two clauses (c) and (d) 
of Section 20, the Board states that as a 
rule, the drivers should wear a complete 
outfit provided by the employer. However, 
in view of the circumstances referred to by 
the parties, the Board recommends that the 
parties come to an agreement as soon as 
possible on this subject. 


Working periods (section 20.01, 20.03 and 
20.09 of exhibit S-2) 


The Board recommends the enforcement 
of the following clauses: 

20.01 Except as otherwise agreed upon 
by the parties, the working periods for 
every day with the exception of Saturdays, 
Sundays and the holidays herein stipul- 
ated in section 12.00 should not exceed 
five (5) continuous hours. 

20.03 The working periods out on the 
road will form a total of working hours 
varying from eight hours and fifteen 
minutes to eight hours and forty-five 
minutes (8:15 to 8:45), distributed over 
a maximum period of thirteen (13) hours. 
20.09 For every working period, as well 
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as for all reporting time, compulsory 
or required by the employer, each driver 
(including the supernumeries or “spares” 
who are not regulars) should be paid for 
at least the equivalent of two (2) hours 
of work at straight time. 

Regular work week 

(section 20.12 of exhibit S-2) 


The Board recommends a regular work 
week of forty-eight (48) hours, distributed 
over five and one-half days (54) for a 
period of seven (7) days. 


Overtime pay 
(section 20.13 of exhibits S-2) 

The Board recommends the enforcement 
of section 20.13 of exhibit S-2 as it stands 
at present, except for the words “46 hours 
and 45 minutes” in the last lines which 
should be replaced by “forty-eight (48) 
hours”. 


Clothing (garage employees) 
(section 21.00 of exhibit S-2) 

The Board recommends the following 
clause: 

21.00 The employer will supply at his 
own expense every year: 

(a) two pairs of over-alls to employees 
whose work requires the wearing of such 
clothing. 

(b) two pairs of trousers and two work 
shirts to the other employees. 

All of which will be cleaned at the 
expense of the employer. 


Wage schedules (garage employees) 

(section 21.05 of exhibit S-2) 

The Board recommends, for garage 
employees, wage adjustments similar to 
those recommended above in the case of 
drivers. 

Seeing that precise classifications with 
related wage schedules do not exist yet for 
garage employees, the Board finds it impos- 
sible to take on and consider the case of 
each employee; however it strongly recom- 
mends that the parties correct this state of 
affairs. 

Since the principles which served as a 
base for the above-mentioned conclusions 
concerning drivers’ wages apply mutadis 
mutandis, the Board quotes as an example 
the case of helpers receiving $1.032 an 
hour in accordance with the collective agree- 
ment which has expired. 

(a) Retroactive to August 1, 1960: 

$1.034 plus $0.10=$1.132 
Continued on page 179) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench rules buyer of bankrupt business is not bound 
by existing collective agreement, quashes Labour Relations Board's decision. 
Ontario High Court rules that truck carrier comes under federal jurisdiction. 


In Manitoba, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
ruled that a buyer of a bankrupt business 
is not bound by the terms of a collective 
agreement which, at the time of purchase, 
was in force between the bankrupt company 
and its employees. 

In Ontario, the High Court granted an 
order prohibiting the Magistrates Court 
from proceeding with a charge laid under 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act and ruled 
that a truck carrier, because some of its 
activities regularly connected Ontario with 
Quebec and extended beyond the limits of 
Ontario, was subject to the federal Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 


..-holds purchaser of assets of bankrupt business 
not bound by the existing collective agreement 


On September 19, 1960, Mr. Justice 
Bastin of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s 
Bench ruled that a mere buyer of the assets 
of a bankrupt business does not, on the 
strength of his purchase, become a person 
to whom has passed “the ownership of the 
business” within the meaning of Section 
18 (1) (c) of the Manitoba Labour Rela- 
tions Act. Therefore he is not bound by 
the collective agreement made previously 
between the bankrupt concern and its em- 
ployees. 

Parkhill Bedding and Furniture Limited 
purchased for cash all the physical assets of 
Trysson Manufacturing Limited, a bankrupt 
company, including its plant, equipment and 
stock, but not its accounts receivable and 
goodwill, and took possession of them on 
March 7, 1960. 

Afterwards, the company engaged some, 
but not all, of the former employees of the 
bankrupt company and reopened the factory. 

The certified bargaining agent of Park- 
hill’s employees was Local 35 of the 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North 
America, and there was a subsisting collec- 
tive agreement with the union. The certified 


bargaining agent of the former employees 
of the bankrupt company was Local 174 of 
the International Molders’ and Foundry 
Workers Union of North America, and it 
had a collective agreement with the em- 
ployer that provided for an increase of 
wages on March 1, 1960. 

On May 12, Local 174 applied to the 
Manitoba Labour Board for a ruling that 
it was the certified bargaining agent of the 
employees in the factory previously operated 
by the bankrupt Trysson company and now 
operated by the Parkhill company, and that 
under Section 18(1) (c) of the Labour 
Relations Act the collective agreement 
between it and the bankrupt company was 
binding upon the Parkhill company with 
respect to the employees in the factory 
previously owned by the bankrupt company. 

After several hearings the Manitoba 
Labour Board made its order, No. 32 dated 
June 28, 1960, which, in part, reads as 
follows: 

5. After consideration of evidence and argu- 
ment heard the Board found as follows: 

That pursuant to and for the purposes of 
Section 18 (1) (c) of the Act, the business in 
respect of which a certificate and an agree- 
ment existed between Trysson Manufacturing 
Limited and the International Molders & 
Foundry Workers Union of North America, 
Local 174, passed to Parkhill Bedding and 
Furniture Limited and that the said agree- 
ment is in full force and effect and binding 
upon Parkhill Bedding and Furniture Limited 
in respect of its Trysson Division. 
Following this order, the Parkhill com- 

pany applied to the court for an order of 
certiorari to quash the Board’s order No. 32. 

Section 18 (1) (c) of the Manitoba La- 
bour Relations Act reads: 

S. 18 (1) A collective agreement entered into 
by a certified bargaining agent is, subject to and 
for the purposes of this Act, binding upon 

(c) any new employer to whom passes the 

ownership of the business of an employer 
who has entered into the agreement or 
on whose behalf the agreement has been 
entered into. 


oe TO * SN EI SO eas 
This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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The Board based its order upon a finding 
that the business passed to a new employer 
but did not use the words of the statute 
“the ownership of the business,” presum- 
ably because the facts before the Board did 
not justify a finding that the ownership 
of the business had passed. 


In Mr. Justice Bastin’s opinion, the sale 
in question was of assets and not the sale 
of a business. The Act is quite clear that 
a collective agreement is to be binding on 
a new employer only when the ownership of 
the business has passed to him. Since the 
Board did not make a finding that the 
ownership of the business had passed, it 
was an error in law, evident on the face of 
the record, to order that the collective 
agreement entered into by Trysson should 
bind the Parkhill company. 


Further, Mr. Justice Bastin stated that 
in certain respects the Labour Relations Act 
introduces new rights and duties into the 
relations of master and servant but only 
to the extent that these are clearly ex- 
pressed. In the case of the purchase of an 
ongoing business, the buyer assumes the 
obligations of employer under subsisting 
contracts of employment with individual 
employees. It is reasonable that the buyer 
should also assume the employer’s obliga- 
tions under a collective agreement which 
affects the terms of employment of the 
continuing employees. This is the effect of 
Section 18 (1) (c) of the Labour Relations 
Act. 


However, Mr. Justice Bastin added, a 
collective agreement is related to the em- 
ployees of a business and not to its plant, 
goodwill or other assets. The buyer of the 
assets of a bankrupt business does not, on 
the strength of his purchase of these assets, 
assume any obligation toward the former 
employees of the bankrupt business and 
should not be held to have assumed any 
obligations under a collective agreement 
entered into by the bankrupt concern. 


The Court quashed the Manitoba Labour 
Board Order No. 32 on the ground that 
there was an error in law on the face of 
the record. Re Parkhill Furniture and Bed- 
ding Limited, (1960), 33 W.W.R., Part 4, 
Be 176. 


Ontario High Court... 


...rules truck carrier engaged in interconnecting 
undertaking within scope of federal jurisdiction 


On August 2, 1960, Mr. Justice McLen- 
nan of the Ontario High Court held that a 
carrier engaged in an undertaking which 
continuously and regularly connected On- 
tario with Quebec and extended beyond 
the limits of Ontario fell within Section 
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92 (10) (a) of the B.N.A. Act, thus being 
subject to the federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; the federal 
jurisdiction was not affected by the fact that 
the interprovincial and international business 
was not the main or substantial part of the 
Carrier’s undertaking. 


Tank Truck Transport Ltd. is a private 
company incorporated under the Ontario 
Corporations Act with head office in Sarnia, 
Ont. The company has been engaged exclu- 
sively as a common and contract carrier in 
the transportation of industrial fluids and 
chemicals in Ontario and to some extent 
between Ontario and Quebec and from the 
United States to Ontario. 

A local of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America was certified in 
1954 by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board under the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act as bargaining agent for the employees 
of the company. A succession of collective 
bargaining agreements were entered into 
between the company and the union. 


Under one of these agreements, arbitra- 
tion proceedings were held and the arbi- 
tration board directed the company to 
re-employ one of its employees and to pay 
him wages as directed in the award. Appar- 
ently the company was not willing to 
comply with the award, because the em- 
ployee concerned, a member of the Team- 
sters union, laid a charge under Section 
32 (4) of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act against the company in the Magistrates 
Court in Toronto because of the company’s 
failure to comply with the award. 

Then the company applied for an order 
prohibiting the Magistrate from proceeding 
with the charge on the ground that the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act did not apply 
to the labour relations between the com- 
pany and its employees, as these relations 
are subject to the federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act because the 
company’s undertaking fell within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Canada under Section 91 (29) and Section 
92 (10) (a) of the B.N.A. Act. 

Section 91 (29) confers on the Parliament 
of Canada legislative authority over the 
exceptions to the powers granted to the 
provinces by Section 92. Section 92 (10) (a) 
gives the provinces legislative power to 
make laws in relation to 

10. Local works and undertakings, other than 
such as are of the following classes: 


(a) Lines of steam or other ships, railways, 
canals, telegraphs, and other works and 
undertakings connecting the Province 
with any other or others of the Prov- 
inces, or extending beyond the limits of 
the Province. 
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The company contended that the extent 
of its operations beyond Ontario into Quebec 
and into the United States was such that 
it was a work and undertaking connecting 
Ontario with Quebec beyond the limits of 
Ontario within the meaning of the excep- 
tion in Section 92 (10) (a), and fell within 
the exclusive legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada under Section 91 (29). 

Counsel for the employee contended that 
the company’s operation was not a “con- 
necting” or “extending” undertaking within 
Section 92 (10) (a) but a local one within 
the meaning of the opening words of 
Section 92 (10), and that the labour rela- 
tions in question were clearly matters relat- 
ing to “Property and Civil Rights in the 
Province” under Section 92 (13), and the 
proper legislative authority to deal with 
them was the Province of Ontario. 


Section 53 of the federal Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act reads, 
in part, as follows: 

S. 53. Part I applies in respect of employees 
who are employed upon or in connection with 
the operation of any work, undertaking or 
business that is within the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada including, but not 
so as to restrict the generality of the foregoing. 


(a) works, undertakings or businesses oper- 
ated or carried on for or in connection 
with navigation and shipping, whether 
inland or maritime, including the oper- 
ation of ships and transportation by ship 
anywhere in Canada; 


(b) railways, canals, telegraphs and other 
works and undertakings connecting a 
province with any other or others of the 
provinces, or extending beyond the limits 
of a province; 

and in respect of the employers of all such 
employees in their relations with such employees 
and in respect of trade unions and employers’ 
organizations composed of such employees or 
employers. 


The validity of the federal Act was 
tested in the Stevedores’ case (Reference re 
Validity of Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act (Can.) and Applic- 
ability in Respect of Certain Employees of 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. (L.G. 
1955, p. 952); there were some qualifications 
expressed in some of the judgments with 
respect to clause (a) of Section 53, but 
there was no qualification so far as clause 
(b) is concerned and the powers of the 
federal Parliament to legislate in relation to 
the matters set out in that clause are not 
in question. 

In 1959, the company employed 70 
drivers who operated 49 truck units and 
70 tank trailers, and held licences or 
authorizations to carry goods from the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and from 


the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
the U.S.A. 
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In 1959, the company completed a total 
of 630 trips between points within Ontario 
and points outside Ontario, of which approx- 
imately 435 were between Ontario and 
Quebec and 195 between Ontario and the 
United States. The trips outside Ontario 
amounted to about 6 per cent of all the 
trips carried out by the company in 1959. 
There were no separate operating divisions 
within the company either as to employees 
or equipment with references to provincial 
or extraprovincial trips. 


The company’s operations, so far as Que- 
bec was concerned, were not merely to 
points just over the border between the 
provinces, but for the most part extended 
well into Quebec. The trips were not made 
according to a time-table such as a bus 
service would be, but with reasonable 
regularity over the year. Excluding Sundays 
and holidays, there were approximately 
two trips beyond Ontario each day in the 
year, of which 70 per cent were between 
Ontario and Quebec. 


Certain propositions of law and of fact 
in the case under review were not in 
dispute. Both parties agreed, for instance, 
that the company’s undertaking was a single 
and indivisible one, not capable of sever- 
ance, so that one part would fall under the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act and the other 
under the Dominion Act; that the work of 
the employees concerned was an integral 
part of the company’s undertaking, and 
that, if the undertaking in question was 
within federal jurisdiction, its labour rela- 
tions were also. 

The company submitted, on the authority 
of the Winner case (A.G. Ont et al. v. 
Winner et al. (L.G. 1954, p. 559)), and on 
the evidence that showed a regular and 
continuous company’s operation between 
Quebec and Ontario and between Ontario 
and the United States, that the company’s 
undertaking connected Ontario and Quebec 
and extended beyond the limits of Ontario. 

The employee’s counsel, while conceding 
that the company’s undertaking in a sense 
connected the provinces and in a sense 
extended beyond the limits of Ontario into 
the United States, submitted that for an 
undertaking to fall within Section 92 (10) (a) 
of the B.N.A. Act, either its “connecting” 
or “extending” activity must be its main, 
primary, or essential function, or that under- 
taking must be of national interest and 
concern. 

With respect to the theory as to the main 
or primary function, counsel for the em- 
ployee relied on two main facts; the small 
percentage of extra-provincial activity in 
relation to the whole undertaking, and the 
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limitations in the licences issued to the com- 
pany by the Province of Quebec and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Justice McLennan did not agree that 
limitations in these licences were of signi- 
ficance. In the Stevedores’ case, the court 
decided that it was what the company 
actually did, not what it had power to do, 
that should be considered. In his opinion, 
the only basis for determining what was 
the main, essential or primary function of 
the company would be the comparative 
volume of activity. The percentage figures 
of the company’s activity showed that 94 
per cent was within the province of Ontario 
and only 6 per cent beyond it. Therefore, 
there was no doubt that the extraprovincial 
activity was not the main or primary func- 
tion of the undertaking. 


Counsel for the employee argued that 
if the relative volume of activity were 
ignored, it would mean that any extra- 
provincial transportation, however slight and 
insignificant a portion of the total, would 
bring such an undertaking under federal 
jurisdiction, with a corresponding invasion 
of civil rights within the province. 

Counsel for the company argued that 
the question was not the relative amount of 
intraprovincial and extraprovincial activity, 
but rather whether in fact there was a 
“connecting” or “extending” activity regard- 
less of whether the activity in the province 
was large or small by comparison. 


In the Winner case, the company oper- 
ated a bus service providing a daily service 
from Boston, Mass., through New Bruns- 
wick to Glace Bay, \N.S., and points between. 
The Supreme Court of Canada and the 
Privy Council held that the operation of 
the bus line was an undertaking connecting 
New Brunswick with Nova Scotia and ex- 
tending beyond the limits of New Brunswick 
and therefore was an undertaking within 
head 10(a) of S. 92 and thus within 
federal jurisdiction. The Supreme Court 
of Canada held that a distinction could be 
drawn between what was essential, i.e., the 
interprovincial and international component 
of the company’s activity on the one hand, 
and the incidental intraprovincial com- 


ponent on the other, and that the incidental - 


part of the company’s activity was within 
provincial jurisdiction. But the Privy Coun- 
cil came to a different conclusion and held 
that no valid distinction could be drawn 
between what was essential and what was 
incidental; that in interpreting Section 92 
(10) (a) of the B.N.A. Act, the question 
is not what portions of the undertaking 
could be stripped from it without interfering 
with the activity altogether, but what is 
the undertaking which is in fact being 
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carried on. The Privy Council came to the 
conclusion that the undertaking in question 
was in fact one and indivisible and the fact 
that it might have been carried on differently 
did not make it or any part of it any the 
less an interconnecting undertaking. Con- 
sequently, the whole undertaking was held 
to be within federal jurisdiction. 


Mr. Justice McLennan noted that in the 
Winner case the substantial or essential part 
of the undertaking was interprovincial and 
international while the incidental part was 
provincial. In the case at bar, the situation 
was reversed. Based on this factual dis- 
tinction, Counsel for the employee argued 
that the Winner case was authority for the 
proposition that if an undertaking was either 
essentially extraprovincial or essentially pro- 
vincial, then the incidental part of such an 
undertaking, if it is an indivisible one, 
should go along with the essential part. 


In support of this argument, he relied 
on the following passage from the judgment 
of Lord Porter in the Winner case: 

In coming to this conclusion their Lordships 
must not be supposed to lend any countenance 
to the suggestion that a carrier who is substan- 
tially an internal carrier can put himself outside 
provincial jurisdiction by starting his activities 
a few miles over the border. Such a subterfuge 
would not avail him. The question is whether in 
truth and in fact there is an internal activity 
prolonged over the border in order to enable 
the owner to evade provincial jurisdiction or 
whether in pith and substances it is inter- 
provincial. Just as the question whether there 
is an interconnecting undertaking is one depend- 
ing on all the circumstances of the case so the 
question whether it is camouflaged local under- 
taking masquerading as an interconnecting one 
must also depend on the facts of each case 
and on a determination of what is the pith 
and substance of an Act or Regulation. 


Counsel for the employee conceded that 
the quotation dealt with “subterfuge” and 
“camouflaged local undertaking,” but he also 
argued that it supported his contention as 
to the real meaning of the decision. 

Mr. Justice McLennan did not agree with 
this interpretation. In his opinion, the quota- 
tion means that a carrier cannot evade 
provincial jurisdiction by creating an appear- 
ance of an interconnecting undertaking by 
extending his activities for that purpose 
across a provincial border. In such a case, 
comparative volume would undoubtedly be 
significant, along with other factors, to show 
what the real situation was. 

In Mr. Justice McLennan’s opinion, the 
Winner case does not support the con- 
tention that the interconnecting operation 
must be the main function of the under- 
taking to come within Section 92 (10) (a) 
of the B.N.A. Act. In his opinion, the 
inference from the Winner case seems to be 
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the other way; apart from a camouflaged 
local undertaking, the only question is 
whether there is one undertaking, and as a 
part of that undertaking, does the company 
carry goods beyond the province so as to 
connect Ontario and Quebec or extend 
beyond the limits of Ontario into the United 
States. 

In the Stevedores’ case, the employees of 
the company at Toronto were exclusively 
engaged in loading and unloading ships 
operated on a regular schedule between 
ports in Canada and foreign ports. In this 
respect, the Supreme Court of Canada held 
that since the business of the company was 
stevedoring ships, operating as described, 
that business was an essential part of 
shipping either under Section 91 (10) “Navi- 
gation and Shipping” or within Section 
92 (10) (a) and (b) and, therefore, the 
labour relations between the company and 
its employees fell within the federal Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. 

In the case at bar, Counsel for the 
employee argued that the decision in the 
Stevedores’ case was based on the fact that 
the employees were exclusively engaged in 
services forming an integral part of ship- 
ping, which is under federal jurisdiction, 
and that the result might well have been 
different had they been engaged partly in 
or substantially in local shipping in the 
same way as the employees in the case 
under review were substantially engaged 
in local transportation. In support of this 
argument, Counsel pointed out that several 
of the judgments in the Stevedores’ case 
indicated that the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act would not apply 
to “local shipping.” 

Mr. Justice McLennan did not agree with 
that argument. In his opinion, the judg- 
ments referred to discussed the validity of 
Section 53 (a) of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act in its refer- 
ence to “inland shipping” and not the 
question of the applicability of the federal 
legislation to the stevedores. However, Mr. 
Justice McLennan agreed with the Counsel 
for the employee that the question may 
still be open as to which is the appropriate 
jurisdiction in a case involving stevedores 
engaged partly on foreign shipping and 
partly on local shipping where such steve- 
dores are employed, not by the shipping 
companies, but by an independent con- 
tractor. However, this uncertainty did not 


help the employee’s counsel. It could only 
arise when the business and undertaking, 
while necessarily incidental to the operation 
of the steamships, was separated by a con- 
tract from the primary undertaking of 
shipping. In Mr. Justice McLennan’s opinion, 
a more accurate analogy with the case at 
bar would be as to whether employees of 
a shipping company engaged partly in 
foreign and partly in local shipping were 
to be governed in their labour relations by 
the federal or provincial law. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice McLennan, 
not every undertaking capable of connect- 
ing provinces or capable of extending 
beyond the limits of a province does so in 
fact. The words “connecting” and “extend- 
ing” used in Section 92 (10) (a) of the 
B.N.A. Act must be given some significance. 
For example, a trucking company or a 
taxicab company taking goods or passengers 
occasionally and at irregular intervals from 
one province to another could hardly be 
said to be an undertaking falling within 
Section 92 (10) (a). But, if the facts show 
that a particular undertaking involves “con- 
necting” and “extending” activity which is 
continuous and regular, as the undertaking 
is in the case under review, then it does in 
fact connect or extend and falls within 
Section 92 (10) (a) regardless of whether 
it is greater or less in etxent than that which 
is carried on within the province. 


Another point relied on by counsel for 
the employee was that in the case under 
review there was no question of national 
interest or concern involved and that under- 
takings, .in order to fall under Section 
92 (10) (a), must be of national importance 
or concern. Mr. Justice McLennan rejected 
this argument and was of the opinion that 
there is no requirement under Section 
92 (10) (a) that the undertaking be of 
national importance or concern. 

In conclusion, the court held that the 
carrier’s whole undertaking fell within Sec- 
tion 92 (10) (a) of the B.N.A. Act and the 
company’s labour relations were subject to 
the federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, and not to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act. Consequently, an 
order was being issued prohibiting the 
Magistrates in Toronto from conducting any 
proceedings against the company under 
Section 32 (4) of the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act. Re Tank Truck Transport Ltd. 
(1960) e254.) lan to bart Sele 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Ontario amends apprenticeship regulations for the motor vehicle repair trade. 
Newfoundland adopts CSA Electrical Code as regulations under Fire Prevention Act 


In Ontario, amendments to the regulations 
for the motor vehicle repair trade established 
a term of apprenticeship of five years for 
the motor mechanic branch and of four 
years for the body repair, and electrical and 
fuel system repair branches of the trade. 


Newfoundland has adopted the seventh 
edition of the Canadian Electrical Code, 
Part I, (C.S.A. C22.1-1958) as regulations 
under the Fire Prevention Act, 1954. 


British Columbia Health Act 


British Columbia amended the regulations 
for the sanitary control of industrial camps, 
issued under the Health Act. The new 
regulation, B.C. Reg. 247/60, gazetted 
December 29, amends B.C. Reg. 152/59. 


Formerly, the Minister of Health and 
Welfare was empowered to exempt for any 
specified period mobile camps or any speci- 
fied camp or place from the application of 
the regulations. This authority no longer 
exists. 


A trailer used as sleeping quarters for 
two persons must have a net floor area of 
at least 96 square feet and a cubic air space 
of not less than 768 cubic feet. For each 
additional person, it must have an additional 
floor area of at least 48 square feet and an 
additional cubic space of not less than 336 
cubic feet. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations granted its usual Christmas exemp- 
tion to the mercantile trade. An order 
gazetted December 1 (B.C. Reg. 217/60) 
permitted employees in retail stores to work 
two hours in excess of the daily limit on 
any two days during the two-week period 
ending December 24, 1960. 


Ontario Workmen's Compensation Act 


Regulations made by the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board amending the 
Schedule of Industries under the collective 
liability section of the Act, approved by 
O. Reg. 309/60, were gazetted December 3 
and went into force January 1. 


Among other changes, cross cutting and 
drifting in or for mines, the manufacturing 
of metal pipe and metal tube, operating 
automotive machine shops and the blending 
or packaging of tea were added to the list of 
industries in which employers are required 
to contribute to the accident fund. 
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There were also some changes in classes 
and some industries previously listed were 
redefined. 


Manitoba Mines Act 


Manitoba has issued Reg. 66/60 under 
the Mines Act, amending Reg. 57/45. The 
amendment was gazetted December 24. 


It provides that no person may use an 
explosive other than a Fume Class 1 explo- 
sive underground in a mine, except with the 
permission of the director. This type of 
explosive is defined as one that has been so 
classified by the Explosives Division of the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


The Ontario Industry and Labour Board 
and the Provincial Advisory Committee 
have amended their regulations respecting 
the motor vehicle repair trade. The pro- 
visions in the general apprenticeship regula- 
tions relating to wages of apprentices in the 
motor vehicle repair trade were also 
amended to conform with these changes. 
The new regulations were gazetted Decem- 
ber 24 as O. Reg. 326 to 328/60. 


The motor vehicle repair trade is now 
composd of three branches instead of four. 
The branches, lettered A, B and C, are 
the trades of motor mechanic, body repairer, 
and electrical and fuel system repairer. The 
previous regulations provided for a fourth 
branch, that of metal worker. 

There has been no change in the opera- 
tions that may be performed by persons 
engaged in any of the three branches of the 
trade except that testing for and correcting 
faulty alignment of wheels, axles and steer- 
ing mechanisms are no longer included 
among the duties of a body repairer. 

The regulations continue to exclude per- 
sons who do minor repair or servicing jobs, 
specifically exempting some employees not 
previously listed. These include persons en- 
gaged in balancing wheels and tires, lubri- 
cating the front wheel bearings and drive 
shaft, replacing mufflers, tail pipes and 
exhaust pipes. Persons who install defrosting 
apparatus are no longer included among 
the exemptions. 

There has been no change in the outline 
of the course of study required to be 
covered. The specifications for the trade of 
motor mechanic are in line with the national 
standards that have been developed. 
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In the motor mechanic trade, the term 
of apprenticeship remains five years but in 
the body repair and electrical and fuel 
system repair trades it is now four years 
instead of five. (The three-month proba- 
tionary period provided in the Act is in- 
cluded in all cases.) 

An exception is again made for persons 
with vocational training. In the motor 
mechanic and electrical and fuel system 
repair trades, the apprenticeship period is 
three years if the apprentice holds a second- 
ary school graduation diploma for auto 
mechanics (general). In the body repair 
trade, the term may also be reduced to 
three years if the apprentice holds a second- 
ary school graduation diploma in body 
repair. 

The provision regarding final examina- 
tions has been amended to conform with 
this change. Apprentices in the motor 
mechanics branch will continue to try their 
final examinations in the fifth year but those 
in the other two branches will be examined 
in the fourth year of their apprenticeship. 

Rates of wages are again established for 
apprentices in the motor vehicle repair 
trade. In the motor mechanics branch, the 
minimum payable to an apprentice is 50 per 
cent of a journeyman’s wage during the 
first year, increasing by 10 per cent each 
year to a minimum of 90 per cent during 
the fifth year. An apprentice who has quali- 
fied for a three-year apprenticeship must 
now be paid at least 70 per cent of a 
journeyman’s rate the first year, 80 per cent 
the second year and 90 per cent in the final 
year. In the other two branches of the 
trade, where the term of apprenticeship is 
now four years, the rates are 50, 60, 70 
and 80 per cent, respectively. Where the 
term of apprenticeship has been reduced to 
three years, the minimum is 60 per cent 
the first year, 70 the second year and 80 the 
last year. Previously, the minimum ranged 
from 40 to 80 per cent in the three branches 
of the trade. For apprentices serving a three- 
year term, the minimum ranged from 60 to 
80 per cent. 

As before, every person engaged in the 
motor vehicle repair trade except a regis- 
tered apprentice or a person employed for 


a probationary period must hold a certificate 
of qualification. A new provision permits 
an exception to be made in cases of emer- 
gency. A person who does not hold a cer- 
tificate of qualification and who normally 
does only minor repair and servicing jobs 
which do not come within the scope of the 
regulations may, in an emergency, do the 
work of a motor mechanic, body repairman 
or electrical and fuel system repairer, pro- 
vided no licensed tradesman is available. 


Newfoundland Fire Prevention Act, 1954 


Newfoundland has issued an order, gaz- 
etted December 6, adopting as regulations 
under the Fire Prevention Act, 1954, the 
Seventh Edition of the Canadian Electrical 
Code, Part 1, designated as C.S.A. C22.1- 
1958. 


Quebec Electricians’ and Electrical Installations 
Act 


In Quebec, O.C. 2289 was issued under 
the Electricians’ and Electrical Installations 
Act, and gazetted December 31. It amends 
O.C. 2780, gazetted August 3, 1940, as 
amended. 

The amendment provides mainly for in- 
creased fees, but also deals with some other 
matters. The former provision that no 
person over 27 years of age could register as 
an apprentice electrician has been deleted. 
The order also sets out in more detail 
the requirements for obtaining an electrical 
installation permit. In addition, it includes 
a specific provision authorizing the Board 
of Examiners of Electricians to refuse to 
issue a new permit to the holder of an 
“A”, “A-2” or “B” licence who has neglected 
or refused to repair defects pointed out in 
previous installations. 


Saskatchewan Gas Inspection and Licensing Act 


In Saskatchewan, O.C. 2201/60, issued 
under the Gas Inspection and Licensing Act, 
was gazetted December 16. It amends O.C. 
2244/57. The amendment repeals the pro- 
visions which formerly required a bond of 
$2,000 to be furnished by supply houses, 
and also by employers engaging staff to take 
charge of gas installations on their own 
premises. 


A WS Oe a 


_ A law recently passed by Delaware, with penalties for violation, prohibits discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, creed, colour, origin, and against workers aged 


45 to 65. 


A special division against discrimination was created in the state’s Labor Commission 
to receive complaints and issue regulations under the new enactment. 


In 1960 also, Alaska, which has a Fair Employment Practices Act, passed a separate 


law covering older workers. 
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Annual Report of U.K. Chief Inspector of Factories 


The number of reported accidents in 
premises under the United Kingdom Fac- 
tories Acts increased by 3.8 per cent from 
167,697 in 1958 to 174,071 in 1959, the 
Chief Inspector of Factories states in his 
Annual Report for 1959. An accident must 
be reported if it causes loss of life to a 
person employed in premises subject to the 
Factories Act or disables him for more 
than three days from earning full wages at 
the work at which he is employed. 

The number of fatal accidents, however, 
declined by 10 per cent from 665 to 598, 
the lowest number of fatalities in this 
century. 

The Chief Inspector attributes the increase 
in the total number of accidents partially 
to the marked rise in the level of industrial 
production in 1959 and the accompanying 
increase in the number of persons employed 
and hours worked. He does not consider 
that these reasons apply, however, to the 
disturbing increase, from 9,838 to 11,001, 
in the number of accidents to young persons. 

The Report incorporates a number of 
important changes in the analysis and classi- 
fication of accident statistics which should 
make them more effective for accident pre- 
vention purposes. A new table gives accident 
incidence rates for manufacturing industries. 

The Chief Inspector considers that the 
wearing of protective clothing would reduce 
the large number of accidents to the head 
and neck, eyes, feet and ankles, and hands. 

The final chapter of the Report concerns 
the activities of the Department. It includes 
information on publications and publicity; 
departmental, interdepartmental and joint 
committees; safety organizations; the Indus- 
trial Health and Safety Centre; and the 
Intelligence Section of the Inspectorate, 
which collects and disseminates information 
on industrial safety, health and welfare. 

This Report, as in 1957 and 1958, includes 
two chapters dealing with particular sub- 
jects. The subjects in the 1959 Report: the 
designing of machinery for safe operation, 
and the prevention of accidents to young 
persons. 

The Factories Act, 1959, was passed 
during the year (L.G. 1959, p. 1188). 


Accident Statistics and Trends 


At the end of 1959 there were 222,117 
registered factories, compared with 223,085 
at the end of 1958. This decline, a continua- 
tion of the trend since the war, occurred 
almost entirely in the number of factories 
without mechanical power. 

The increase in the number of accidents 
in 1959 reversed the consistent downward 
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trend of the preceding three years, but the 
total is still the lowest for the ten-year 
period ending in 1959, with the exception 
of 1958. 


Although the number of fatal accidents 
has shown a marked decrease during the 
decade, the number of fatalities in building 
operations and works of engineering con- 
struction has fluctuated; in these industries, 
the substantial decline experienced in fac- 
tories, docks and warehouses has not been 
attained. 


The accident incidence rates table, incor- 
porated in the Report for the first time, 
shows the number of accidents in each 
manufacturing industry per 1,000 workers 
subject to the Factories Act. It will therefore 
be possible in future years to make year-to- 
year comparisons of accident incidence rates 
in individual manufacturing industries, tak- 
ing into account changes in the number of 
persons employed. 


The Report includes an appendix giving 
an analysis by process and cause of all 
reported accidents. A modified causation 
code for classifying reported accidents was 
introduced in 1959. This brings a more 
definite relationship between the cause of 
the accident and measures that might have 
prevented its occurrence. Comparison of 
figures in this appendix, however, can be 
made only with those for future years. 


The largest single category for factory 
accidents in 1959 was “handling goods”; 
26.2 per cent of the accidents were in this 
category. Other categories and the per- 
centage of accidents in them were: machin- 
ery in motion under power, 15.8; falls of 
persons, 15.1; struck by falling objects, 7.9; 
use of hand tools, 7.9; stepping on or 
striking against objects, 7.7; and transport 
other than rail, 6.1. 


An appendix to the Report analyses acci- 
dents in manufacturing by each industrial 
process, giving the nature and site of injury. 
This table, together with another one that 
analyses accidents by process and primary 
causation, permits an analysis of the causes 
and results of accidents in any manufactur- 
ing process. 


Accidents on building operations and 
works of engineering construction are 
analysed in much greater detail in this 
Report than previously. The number of 
accidents on building operations in 1959 
was 15,410, the highest total since the war. 
There were 169 fatal accidents, fewer than 
in 1958 and the average for the last ten 
years. The 2,875 reported accidents on 
works of engineering construction in 1959, 
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also the highest since the war, compares 
with 2,329 in 1958. Fatalities numbered 48, 
slightly lower than in 1958. 

Electrical accidents in 1959 numbered 
738, of which 34 were fatal, compared with 
714 accidents and 38 fatalities in 1958. (The 
causes and prevention of electrical accidents 
are discussed in detail in Electrical Acci- 
dents and their Causes 1959, another publi- 
cation of the Inspectorate.) 

Dangerous occurrences must be reported 
under the Factories Act, 1937. In 1959, 
there were 1,298 of them, compared with 
1,243 in 1958. 


Review of the Year 

This year the Report again deals with 
certain industrial developments relating to 
the safety, health and welfare of factory 
workers. It also refers to some of the efforts 
made in different industries, by voluntary 
organizations, and by schools and technical 
colleges in respect to problems of safety 
and health. 

With respect to electrical developments, 
there are discussions devoted to protection 
from fire and explosion in the petroleum 
industry, safety precautions in large am- 
monia compressor houses, and to electronics. 

Engineering developments dealt with in 
the Report concern the use of disc brakes 
on two-roll mills in rubber works, the 
introduction of power presses into the cloth- 
ing industry, the use of hydraulic power 
for leather machinery, and the use of 
automatic-feed mechanisms in the printing 
industry. 

In regard to foundry developments, the 
Report refers to a method of controlling 
fumes in non-ferrous foundries by the use 
of exhaust air of high velocity, and to a 
new type of reverberatory furnace. In iron 
foundries, work has been done on the 
drying of ladles by electrical energy and 
by gas. Two hot fettling processes have 
been introduced into steel foundries to mini- 
mize the production of dust containing 
dangerous free silica. There is also a dis- 
cussion involving power-operated doors on 
heavy duty lifts. 

Chemical developments included in the 
Report relate to the application of protec- 
tive coatings containing toxic solvents to 
the internal surfaces of vessels, and the use 
of ammonium nitrate in the manufacture of 
silica bricks of low porosity. 

In the building and civil engineering 
industries, developments in connection with 
maintenance and repair work on high build- 
ings and the risk of collision between jibs 
of tower cranes are discussed. 

Other developments dealt with concern 
the shipbuilding industry and the modifica- 
tion of textile machinery. 
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Efforts were continued in 1959 to have 
instruction in safe working practices incor- 
porated in the curricula of technical col- 
leges and schools. In this respect, further 
discussions were held between Inspectors 
of Factories and of Schools and principals 
and teachers of technical colleges. 

During the year there was an extension of 
training courses in accident prevention for 
foremen and chargehands in the building 
industry. Similar courses have also been 
developed by the civil engineers for. their 
foremen. 


Designing Machinery for Safe Operation 


The Report points out that many dangers 
of machinery can be avoided if the manu- 
facturer incorporates safety features when 
it is being designed. Since 1937 a provision 
in the Factories Act has required any per- 
son who sells a machine for use in a factory 
in the United Kingdom to meet certain 
minimum standards with respect to guard- 
ing, thus establishing the principle that the 
manufacturer of machinery as well as the 
user had a legal responsibility. A great 
deal has also been done on a voluntary 
basis, and the Inspectorate, manufacturers, 
users and unions have collaborated toward 
the designing of safe machinery. 

Agreement between employers and unions 
with respect to effective measures for 
machine guarding in a particular industry 
is one way of influencing machinery manu- 
facturers. Over the years, committees com- 
prised of representatives of these groups 
and the Inspectorate have made important 
contributions to the safe design of machin- 
ery in various industries, including the 
textile, printing and papermaking industries. 

Some types of machines, such as power 
presses and milling machines, are used in 
several industries. In these cases, technical 
advisory committees representatives of the 
principle makers and users have been estab- 
lished to deal with safety problems respect- 
ing their design. 

Another important agency contributing 
to machine safety is the British Standards 
Institution, which has as its main objective 
the co-ordination of the efforts of producers 
and users for the improvement, standardiza- 
tion and simplification of engineering and 
industrial products. Its standards bring to 
the attention of manufacturers important 
safety principles that should be incorporated 
in the design of machinery. Factory inspec- 
tors have served on about 400 of its com- 
mittees. 

The Report refers to five important 
general safety principles that manufacturers 
and designers should observe in connection 
with all types of machines. 
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One of these principles is the importance 
of ensuring that the machine operator is 
safe during maintenance and cleaning of 
the machine, as well as when he is operating 
it. In this respect, safe methods of lubrica- 
tion can be designed, interlocking of guards 
may be employed, and “stop and lock” 
buttons may be used. 

The designer should try to eliminate 
dangerous moving parts of machinery, make 
them inaccessible or safe by position, or 
make it unnecessary for the operator to 
work in the danger area. The electric motor 
and the use of automatic-feed mechanisms 
for printing machines are examples where 
these principles have been applied. If com- 
plete enclosure or elimination of dangerous 
parts is impossible, the designer should try 
to achieve a built-in system of enclosures 
forming an integral part of the machine. 

Another important safety principle is that 
of “failure to safety.” Measures should be 
taken so that if a machine breaks down or 
a safety device fails to function properly a 
dangerous situation will not arise. 

The provision of safe control devices is 
also a principle which the designer of a 
machine should observe. These should be so 
placed and arranged that they cannot be 
operated accidentally. The different kinds 
of control should be easily distinguishable. 
“Stop” buttons should stand out clearly, 
have a mushroom head, and be red. “Start” 
buttons should be sunk or shrouded to 
prevent accidental starting of the machine. 

In addition, the designer should so design 
a machine that unnecessary fatigue of the 
operator is eliminated, and thereby assist in 
avoiding accidents. 


Prevention of Accidents to Young Workers 


The Report states that young workers, 
especially during their first year of employ- 
ment, are more likely to have an accident 
than older, more experienced workers. Con- 
sequently, special safety measures for 
young workers should be promoted by the 
Government, colleges and schools, and em- 
ployers. 

Since 1937, legislation concerning young 
persons has been enacted which: prohibits 
or restricts employment in dangerous or 
unhealthy trades; prohibits employment on 
certain types of dangerous machinery and 
in carrying or lifting excessive weights; 
limits hours of work; and provides for 
medical supervision. 

The Chief Inspector considers that young 
persons in colleges and technical schools 
should receive safety training not as a 
special subject, but as an integral part of 
the courses normally taught. In this way, 
the young worker can learn how tools should 
be maintained and used, and machines 
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properly guarded. The teacher can _ instil 
the safety consciousness and acceptance of 
discipline in the use of machines and tools 
that is very important in factory life. 

A number of conferences on safety train- 
ing in technical colleges and schools have 
been attended by principals, department 
heads and teachers, and addressed by senior 
members of the Factory Inspectorate. One 
of these conferences, held in Glasgow, 
favoured the following suggestions: the 
publication of a safety code for each col- 
lege; the appointment of one teacher to be 
specially responsible for safety matters; the 
inclusion of questions on safety in examina- 
tions; and close liaison between technical 
colleges and inspectors of factories, who 
can lecture and advise on safety. 

The Chief Inspector states that the em- 
ployer must take special safety precautions 
for young workers in his employ, and dis- 
cusses selection and supervision, and induc- 
tion and training as important measures in 
this respect. 

Care in selecting the young worker for a 
specific job is essential. Careful and constant 
supervision is necessary during the trial 
period. If he shows that he can not do the 
job safely he should be transferred. If a 
person is provisionally considered com- 
petent to do a job, there should be a check 
made for some time on his method and 
manner of working and on any accidents he 
may have. 

With respect to induction and training, 
all young workers, when first employed, 
should be instructed in safe working prac- 
tices and warned against behaviour that 
may cause accidents. They should be taught 
safety consciousness, and the dangers of, for 
example, loose clothing and footwear that 
does not protect the feet. 

In training schemes for young persons, 

(a) the young worker should be shown 
where he will work, the main dangers and 
their causes, and how to avoid them; 

(b) a competent adult should personally 
supervise the young person’s work during 
initial training; 

(c) the proper way to. operate his 
machine should be shown in deail, and the 
dangers of undesirable methods of operation 
explained; 

(d) there should be a clear policy for 
departmental managers and supervisors on 
accident prevention and close control of 
the work of young persons under their 
jurisdiction; 

(e) strict discipline should be enforced 
to ensure safe methods of working; 

(f) special safety propaganda should em- 
phasize the importance which the employer 
and supervisors attach to safety principles. 
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Annual Report on Industrial Health 


The Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories on Industrial Health for 1959, 
published separately as in the two previous 
years, contains three main chapters. One 
of these reviews the year’s developments; a 
second deals with industrial diseases, poison- 
ing and gassing; and the third is a special 
chapter on dusts and their effects on the 
lungs. 

Among the matters referred to in the 
first chapter is the publication of the Report 
of the Committee of Inquiry on Anthrax. 
This Committee was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in 1957. Also, the Indus- 
trial Health Advisory Committee approved 
the publication of a booklet entitled Toxic 
Substances in Factory Atmospheres. It was 
published in 1960. 





Labour Legislation of Past Decade 


(Continued from page 146) 
the provincial Acts. Compensation under 
the Act is paid by the employer (the ship- 
ping company), who is required to carry 
accident insurance to cover his liability. 

The 1953 amendments reduced the wait- 
ing period from seven to four days, in- 
creased the maximum annual earnings on 
which compensation is based from $2,500 
to $3,600 and raised the benefits payable 
in death cases. 

In 1957 maximum annual earnings were 
increased to $4,500, and the percentage of 
average earnings used in computing com- 
pensation for disability was raised from 
66% to 75. Further increases were provided 
in death benefits, making a widow eligible 
for an immediate lump sum of $200, a 
monthly pension of $75, and an allowance 
of $25 a month for each child under 18 
years. A payment of $35 a month was 
provided for an orphan child. A maximum 
of $200 is allowed for funeral expenses, 
together with a further sum, if required, 
for transportation of the body to the place 
of interment. 


The second chapter discusses specific cases 
of industrial diseases, poisoning and gassing, 
including their diagnosis, treatment, and 
measures taken to prevent their recurrence. 
These discussions relate to cases of lead 
poisoning, chronic benzene poisoning, com- 
pressed air illness, anthrax, chrome ulcera- 
tion, epitheliomatous ulceration, pneumo- 
coniosis, industrial dermatitis, over-exposure 
to ionizing radiations, and gassing. 

The special chapter deals with the effects 
of dust on the lungs, dusts causing fibrosis 
of the lungs, inert dusts which do not cause 
fibrosis of the lungs, dusts causing inflam- 
mation of the lungs, vegetable dusts, dusts 
predisposing to lung cancer, and protection 
against inhalation of dust. 





The amendments made to the Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act involved 
no changes in benefits. Under this Act 
an employee of the Crown who is disabled 
by accident or industrial disease arising 
out of his employment is eligible for the 
benefits payable under the workmen’s com- 
pensation law of the province in which 
he is usually employed. Provision for pay- 
ment of compensation in ‘accordance with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of the 
province where the employee is usually 
employed was made in 1955 amendments. 
Under the previous wording, compensation 
was paid according to the law of the pro- 
vince in which the accident occurred or the 
industrial disease was contracted. By a 
further amendment, the Minister of Labour 
was given authority to promote accident 
prevention programs in the Public Service 
of Canada. 


Claims under the Government Employees 
Compensation Act are adjudicated by the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
which acts as the agent of the federal 
Government. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end of November number 485,200, 
increase of 47 per cent over end of October total, of 16 per cent over figure 
year before, statistics* show. Men account for 85 per cent of month’s increase 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on November 30 numbered 485,200, 
an increase of 47 per cent over the total 
of 330,200 on October 31, and 16 per cent 
higher than the figure of 417,500 on Novem- 
ber 30, 1959. 

“Males accounted for more than 85 per 
cent of the increase during the month, and 
comprised 75 per cent of the total on 
November 30. 

Of the claimants at the end of November, 
some 15,000 were classified as seasonal 
benefit applicants, compared with a total 
of 5,000 seasonal claimants at the same time 
We 1959: 

- The number of those on claim for two 
weeks or less increased by 81 per cent over 
October 31, the males in this category 
increasing by 91 per cent and the females 
by 49 per cent. 

The average period of time on claim on 
November 30 was estimated to have been a 
little more than seven weeks, compared with 
six and a half weeks at November 30, 1959. 

The number of those on claim for more 
than three months was substantially greater 
than at the same time in 1959, and this 
applied especially to males. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during November numbered 304,400, which 
was 70 per cent more than the October 
total of 178,200 and about 10 per cent 
above the total of 278,600 in November 
1959. 

The month-to-month increase in initial 
claims was 100 per cent; renewal claims 
were up by 31 per cent. During the latter 
part of November, claims failing the regular 
contribution requirements are considered 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

t+ A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 


weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “‘total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants’’. 





under the seasonal benefit provisions, al- 
though benefit may not be paid until the 
Monday of the week in which December 1 
falls. This explains, in part, the relatively 
larger increase in initial claims. 

Compared with the previous year’s figures, 
renewal claims were 14 per cent higher. 
Initial claims increased by 7 per cent. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 272,900 for Novem- 
ber, 225,900 for October and 209,600 for 
November 1959. 

Benefit payments totalled $26,600,000 for 
November, $20,700,000 for October and 
$17,500,000 for November 1959. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$23.19 in November, $22.86 in October, and 
$20.85 in November 1959. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
November showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
4,907,700 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1960. 

At November 30, 1960 employers regis- 
tered numbered 332,001, a decrease of 148 
since October 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During November 1960, investigations 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada numbered 6,162. Of these, 2,095 
were spot checks of postal and counter 
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claims to verify the fulfilment of statutory 
conditions and 231 were miscellaneous 
investigations. The remaining 3,836 were 
investigations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 305 cases, 48 
against employers and 257 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 3,599.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in November totalled 
$29,214,672.56 compared with $30,246,- 
976.09 in October and $27,823,610.54 in 
November 1959. Benefits paid in November 
totalled $26,583,609.14 compared with $20,- 
650,922.40 in October and $17,479,376.35 in 
November 1959. 

The balance in the Fund on November 
30 was $331,703,558.88; on October 31 it 
was $329,072,495.46 and on November 30, 
1959. it was $47 5917 8.025 D2- 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1792, November 8, 1960 


(Translation) 

Summary of the Main Facts—A married 
woman, 25 years of age, worked as a spinner 
for Bruck Mills Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que., 
from February 15 to April 11, 1960. When 
she filed an initial application for benefit 
on May 25, she stated that she had left 
that employment for the following reasons: 


I had to leave to take a rest on my doctor’s 
orders. I am pregnant and am expecting the 
birth of a child around the end of October 
1960. I am prepared to work, but at a job 
where I can sit down. 


The employer stated that the claimant’s 
employment had terminated owing to ill 
health. 

The claimant furnished the local office 
with a medical certificate dated May 25, 
which read: “The above-mentioned person, 
now under my care, can certainly return 
to work; provided it is work that can be 
done sitting down.” 

On June 15, the insurance officer dis- 
qualified the claimant from receipt of benefit 
from May 22, because in his opinion she 
was not available for work within the mean- 
ing of section 54 (2) (a) of the Act. 

On June 17, the claimant appealed to the 
board of referees from the insurance offi- 
cer’s decision. On July 27, the board of 
referees unanimously gave a decision, in 
part as follows: 

...In her statement to the board of referees, 
the claimant said that the work she was doing 
was too hard for her to do in her physical 
condition. She asked her employer for a lighter 


job and as all the jobs were filled she was 
forced to leave her employment: . 

The board of referees is of the opinion that 
the work performed by the claimant was cer- 
tainly too hard for her in her condition. The 
board of referees doubts very much whether an 





*These do-not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. ° 
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employer would be interested in hiring her in 
her condition. Furthermore, the claimant is 
not supporting a family. 

The board of referees, after studying the 
record, can only maintain the decision of the 
insurance Officer. 

On August 9, with leave from the chair- 
man of the board of referees, the claimant 
appealed to the Umpire in the following 
terms: 

1. I have never refused employment; 

2. There has never been any doubt about my 
desire to obtain a job; 

3. There is a contradiction in the reasons, 
since they doubt whether an employer would 
be willing to hire me in my condition; 

4. If there is any doubt that an employer 
would be willing to hire me it is evident that 
I am available for work and that I have always 
wanted to obtain work. 

Considerations and Conclusions: Accord- 
ing to the evidence, the claimant, who at 
that time had been pregnant 24 months, 
left her employment as a spinner to take a 
rest, and her employer stated that the 
employment had terminated owing to ill 
health. This differs greatly from the reason 
which she gave before the board of referees, 
namely: “She asked her employer for a 
lighter job and as all the jobs were filled 
she was forced to leave her employment.” 

I prefer to believe her first version, which 
she is supported, moreover, by the statement 
of the employer and by her withdrawal from 
the labour market for more than six weeks 
after the termination of her employment. 

The termination of the claimant’s em- 
ployment in. order to .take a rest makes: 
it very doubtful whether she really intended 
to work when she filed her application for 
benefit at the local office, especially if we 
consider also that she was registered only 
for work that could: be done sitting down 
and that, as she had been’ pregnant ‘for 
about four months, she could expect at the 
very most to obtain temporary jobs of short 
duration in that.kind. of. work. 
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In view of the serious doubt which 
attaches to the claimant’s intention to work 
and the conditions of a particularly restric- 
tive nature on which she intended to re-enter 
the labour market, I consider that for all 
practical purposes the claimant was not 
available within the meaning of section 
54 (2) (a) of the Act, commencing May 22, 
1960. 

I therefore decide to dismiss the claimant’s 
appeal. 


Decision CUB-1800, December 7, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts—The claim- 
ant, who resides in London, Ont., filed a 
renewal application for benefit on May 3, 
1960, and was registered for employment as 
a cafeteria worker. She stated that she had 
worked... as a cafeteria worker from July 
1959 to April 28, 1960, when she was laid 
off because of a shortage of work. Her rate 
of pay at the time of the termination of 
her employment was $155 a month. 

The employer gave as the reason for 
separation “disagreement with supervisor. 
(The claimant) was not asked to leave.” 

On May 10, the local office asked the 
claimant to comment on the reason given 
by the employer. She stated, in part, in a 
letter dated May 12: “...Re Disagreement 
with Supervisor...His general attitude I 
thought most unfair a number of times and 
felt quite justified in quitting...” 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for the 
period May 1, 1960, to June 4, 1960, inclu- 
sive, because, in his opinion, she had 
voluntarily left her employment without just 
cause (section 60 (1) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees and stated: 


...1 feel justified under the conditions in 
leaving my last employment. Being placed in 
charge, as supervisor of the female staff on the 
morning shift (no less work) (no more money). 
Found this added responsibility “tough” due 
to lack of co-operation or support of senior 
supervisors. “Asked to be relieved from this 
responsibility”. However, continued under these 
conditions, until I found it too difficult to 
Carry On... 


The board of referees which heard the 

case in London, Ont., on June 16, by a 
majority decision dismissed the claimant’s 
appeal. In reaching this decision, the major- 
ity members took cognizance of the fol- 
lowing: 
._ ...(The) Manager, Food Services of (the 
employer), advised the local office today that 
she was not employed in a supervisory capa- 
city—she was a senior employee on the shift. 
He strongly indicated that she has stirred up 
considerable trouble during her period of 
employment and voluntarily separated on her 
Own accord... 
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The dissenting member of the board was 
of the opinion that the claimant was fully 
justified in leaving her employment “before 
a health condition appeared” as a conse- 
quence of her not being relieved of the 
supervisory part of her job. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
on the same grounds as those contained in 
her appeal to the board of referees. In view 
of the claimant’s appeal to the Umpire, the 
manager of the local office wrote to the 
employer on July 7 for information as to 
whether or not any change had been made 
in the claimant’s duties, what work she 
was performing, details regarding the dis- 
agreement with the supervisor and whether 
or not the claimant attempted to have her 
alleged grievance rectified. (The employer) 
replied as follows: 

An attempt to answer your letter of July 7 
at this time is rather difficult as (the) Super- 
visor...iS On vacation. 

(The claimant) was engaged by us as a 
Cafeteria Assistant, and during the time that 
she was employed...there was no official 
change made in her status. Any thought that 
she was a supervisor was entirely in her own 
mind. As far as we are concerned any Em- 
ployee who shows qualities of Leadership would 
be encouraged by us and eventually we would 
promote them. 

Unfortunately (the claimant) possessed the 
unhappy faculty of fostering trouble among the 
people with whom she worked and also for 
herself. Any problem that existed with (the 
claimant) while employed...was not taken up 
by her with me. 

It is my understanding that on the day (the 
claimant) left, she approached her Supervisor 
regarding a decision on a problem, and as he 
was busy with other duties at the time attempted 
to delay the matter, whereupon (the claimant) 
made the abrupt comment—‘“‘Make up your 
mind” and walked off the job. 

I hope this letter is of some help to you 
in clearing up this matter, also it is not my 
wish to in any way hinder (the claimant), as 
her work was excellent, her manner was 
something else. 


The claimant also requested and was 
granted an oral hearing of her case before 
the Umpire, which was to be held in 
Toronto on November 24. However, prior to 
that date, the claimant withdrew her request 
for a hearing because of the expense she 
would have to bear by attending the hearing 
and as a consequence it was not held. 


Considerations and Conclusions—Under 
section 60 (1) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, “an insured person is disqualified 
from receiving benefit if he... voluntarily 
left his employment without just cause.” 

In this case, as the record shows that the 
claimant voluntarily quit her employment 
because of some dissatisfaction with her 
conditions of employment, in order to show 
just cause she should have, according to the 

(Continued on page 177) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of Labour prepared 179 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 230 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has ‘made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


except in 


all hours 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence», Production: cis swacc.tyene oo ae ee 116 $696,322.00 
Post Office...225. ..2eeee eee ee. ‘| 87,122.00 
IROOM. 9 ‘ic sscasectexcusccsten ate eee ee 11 28,368.74 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 


During December the sum of $14,253.91 was collected from 9 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 313 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Fredericton N B: Wendell McFadzen, relocation of house No. 69, Experimental 
Station. Elbow Sask: Nick Linden Construction (Medicine Hat) Ltd, supply of gravel 
type material & depositing same in stockpile & on No. 19 Highway from its junction 
with No 42 Highway. Outlook Sask: W F Botkin Construction Ltd, supply & stockpiling of 
gravel type material on No 45 Highway from Birsey to South Saskatchewan River Damsite. 
near Castor Alta: Filipenko & Sons, construction of revisions & improvements to Parr 
Reservoir. near Hillspring Alta: Emil Anderson Construction Co Ltd, Square M Construc- 
tion Ltd, Coieman Collieries Ltd, construction of earth embankment to form Waterton 
Dam & upper portion of reinforced concrete access shaft for diversion tunnel on 
Waterton River. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: J A McGregor (Renfrew) Ltd, *plastering of ceiling & walls, 
addition to Bldg.150; Carl J Lehman & Sons Ltd, *extension to Bldg 100, Plant Site. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, *repairs to prefabricated units (Vets 1/49). 
Gagetown N B: Forbes & Sloat Ltd, construction of additional access roads & house walks 
(Job 69/54). London Ont: Max A Crump, site improvement & planting for 100 housing 
units (FP 4/57). Trenton Oni: Tatham Co Ltd, construction of stage 4 extension to school 
(DND 7/60). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: James Ratchford Plumbing & Heating, improve- 
ment to washroom facilities, Sioux Lookout IRS. Six Nations Indian Agency Ont: Cayuga 
Quarries Ltd, construction of Boston Creek Bridge No 5 located on road No 273; Brenzil 
Construction Co, construction of Fish Creek Bridge No 3 located on road No 151. 
Clandeboye Indian Agency Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of one classroom 
prefabricated day school, Little Black River Reserve. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency 
Man: Relf Plumbing & Heating Ltd, conversion from coal to natural gas firing of 
boilers & furnace, Brandon IRS. Battleford Indian Agency Sask: Hahn Construction, 
construction of two classroom Indian Day school, Moosomin Reserve. Edmonton Indian 
Agency Alta: Hillas Electric Co, electrical re-wiring of Edmonton IRS. Kwawkewlth 
Indian Agency B C: K Moore & Co Ltd, construction of dormitory washrooms, etc, 
Alert Bay. Vancouver Indian Agency B C: Trysson & Son Iron Works, erection of fire 
escapes & building renovations, Sechelt IRS. Yukon Indian Agency Y T: Whitehorse 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of floor tile & linoleum, Carcross & Lower Post IRS. 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfld: Wm Lovelace Ltd, fire retardant coating, Bldg No 25 including leantos, 
RCAF Station. Chezzetcook N S: Vacon Construction Ltd, construction of control bldg, 
bombing range. Cornwallis N S: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting 
of 49 DND married quarters & 12 bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: L E Powell 
& Co Ltd, repairs to quay wal] & wharf, RCN Armament Depot. Halifax N S: Dynamic 
Construction Lid, construction of new sub-station. Gloucester Ont: L Zuccarini Con- 
struction, construction of maintenance workshop. Prince Albert Sask: T L Smith Con- 
struction Co Ltd, *supply & erection of extensions to existing Butler Bldg—DRB. Chilliwack 
B C: K Moore & Co Ltd, improvement to water distribution system, Camp. Esquimalt 
B C: G H Wheaton Ltd, extension to Combined Technical Training Establishment. 


Building and Maintenance 


Camp Gagetown N B: E S Stephenson & Co Ltd, supply & installation of elevator 
& erection of hoistway, CHP Bldg B-11. Longue Point Que: Daniels & Mannard Ltd, 
interior renovations to bldgs 143 & 145, No 25 COD. Barriefield Ont: Kingston Painting 
& Decorating Service, interior painting of 13 bldgs, RCEME School. Camp Borden Ont: 
F W Jackson & Sons Ltd, interior painting of bldg A142, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: 
E P Electric Products Co Ltd, installation of fire alarm system, RCAF Station. Winnipeg 
Man: Buhle Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, painting of 100 rental units, RCAF Station; 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, aiterations to underground electrical distribution system. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, renovations to Barrack Blocks 
3, 4, 5 & 6. Albro Lake N S: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of underground 
power cable for Micro-wave Relay Station. Greenwood N S: Fred T Cleveland, interior 
painting of married quarters, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Dominion Sound Equipment 
Ltd, installation of acoustic tile, Punch Card Machine Room, Bldg No D40A, HMC 
Dockyard; Webb Engineering Ltd, renewal of distribution line, HMC Dockyard. Sydney 
N S: Guildfords Ltd, machinery & pipe insulation, HMCS Lanark, Point Edward Naval 
Base. Quebec Que: Toitex Inc, replacement of galvanized roof covering, including insula- 
tion at 59-61 St Louis St PMQs. St Hubert Que: L Potvin Enrg, excavation & replacement 
of cables & potheads, RCAF Station. Angus Ont: Les Bertram & Sons, construction of 
sewage disposal field, 13X Depot, RCAF Station. Alexandria Ont: J L Lou Bray Ltd, 
removal of existing heating system & chimneys, etc, Armoury. Downsview Ont: Weather- 
proofing Ltd, replacement of pipe sleeves in all inlet entrances to manholes, RCAF Station. 
London Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, painting interior of PMQs, Oxford 
& Highbury Ave; J V McDonnell Electrical Construction Co Ltd, installation of automatic 
fire detection system in No 5 Hangar, RCAF Depot. Fort Churchill Man: S E Gage Co 
Ltd, application of sprayed asbestos insulation to interior of RCE Garage, Bldg D-18. 
Shilo Man: Fort Rouge Decoration & Sandblasting Co, interior painting of bldgs L104 
& L67, Military Camp. Lancaster Park Alta: B & E Painting & Decorating Ltd, repainting 
interior of Bidg 222, RCAF Station, Namao. Whitehorse Y T: Nelson’s Ltd, partial renewal 
of heating system in Bldg No 200, HQONWHS & OR’s Quarters, Camp Takhini. 


Department of Justice 


St Vincent de Paul Que: Douglas Bremner Contractors & Builders Ltd, construction 
of Vocational Training Bldg No 20, Federal Training Centre. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


Halifax N S: Halifax Shipyards, *docking & underwater repairs, CGS Baffin; Halifax 
Shipyards, *docking & underwater repairs, CGS Kapuskasing. Pictou N S: Ferguson Indus- 
tries Ltd, *docking & underwater repairs, CGS Cartier; Ferguson Industries Ltd, *docking 
& underwater repairs, CGS Acadia. Victoria B C: Yarrows Ltd, *docking & underwater 
repairs, CGS Marabelle; McKay-Cormack Ltd, *construction of echo sounding launch; 
Point Hope Shipyards Ltd, *docking & underwater repairs, CGS Parry; Yarrows Ltd, 
* docking & underwater repairs, CGS Wm J Stewart; McKay-Cormack Ltd, *annual refit 
of CGS Parry; McKay-Cormack Ltd, *annual refit of CGS Marabell. 
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National Harbours Board 


< Montreal Que: Foresteel Products Ltd, modifications to Marine Towers, Elevator 
Oal: 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Baddeck N S: Alphonse MacPhee, *masonry construction for Silver Dart Memorial, 
Alexander Graham Bell Museum. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Hopper 
Bros, *well drilling at Broad Cove Campground. Louisbourg N S: Mark Connington, 
*supply & installation of automatic stoker for Museum & Custodian’s residence, Fortress 
of Louisbourg. Port Royal N S: H B Mitchell Ltd, *supply & installation of heating 
system for Port Royal Habitation. Fort Beausejour N B: Sackville Builders Ltd, construc- 
tion of addition to Custodian’s residence. Fundy National Park N B: New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission, *construction of transformer bank in trailer park. Saint John 
N B: Stirling Electric Ltd, *electrical installation, Martello Tower; Harold Peer Ltd, 
*installation of forced warm air heating system, Martello Tower. Great Whale River Que: 
Tyver Ltd, supply & installation of underground services. Quebec Que: Tri-Bec Inc, *supply 
& installation of floodlights for St John’s Gate. Amherstburg Ont: Ranta Enterprises 
(Amherstburg) Ltd, *repairs to river frontage, Fort Malden National Historic Park. 
Georgian Bay Islands National Park Ont: Ernie Bates, *electrification of equipment storage 
bldg & painting of storage & fire equipment sheds, Beausoleil Island. Point Pelee National 
Park Ont: Nobie’s Cartage, *supply & placing of rock rip-rap along shorelines. Riding 
Mountain National Park Man: Brandon Plumbing & Heating Ltd, *plumbing & heating 
installations in duplex residence. Prince Albert National Park Sask: Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation, *construction of 25 KV single phase line to pumphouse & heater house. 
Banff National Park Alta: Hodgett’s Plastering Ltd, *lathing, plastering, etc in residence, 
Healey Creek Warden Station. Elk Island National Park Alta: International Water Supply 
Ltd, test drilling & drilling of four wells. Mount Revelstoke National Park B C: Astra 
Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of access road from Mile 2 to Mile 8, inclusive. Yoho 
National Park B C: Don Young Plumbing & Heating, *supply & installation of heating 
system in Warden’s residence, Leanchoil; Hodgett’s Plastering Ltd, *lathing & plastering 
work in Warden’s residence near Leanchoil. 


Department of Public Works 


Fortune Nfld: McNamara Construction of Newfoundland Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Sweet Bay Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, construction of landing wharf. Charlottetown P E I: 
Berken Painting Co, interior painting & redecorating of Dominion Bldg. Tignish Harbour 
P EI: Ralph Ford, breakwater replacement. West Arichat N S: Albert MacDonald, wharf 
construction. Lord’s Cove N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, wharf repairs. Lorne- 
ville N B: Robert Lloyd Galbraith, harbour improvements. Middle Caraquet N B: Comeau 
& Savoie Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. New Mills N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Caughnawaga Indian Agency Que: Simeon Marcil, construction of 
teachers’ residence. Contrecoeur Que: Les Entreprises Sorel Enrg, repairs to retaining 
wall on lot P-99. Lauzon Que: Theriault & Beland Inc, replacement of cast iron bollards 
at Lorne Dry Dock. Les Escoumains Que: Lucien Cote, Enr, construction of post office. 
Mistassini Que: Verga Construction Ltee, construction of post office. Montreal Que: 
J Lamontagne Ltee, construction of despatching platform, first floor, Postal Terminal, 715 
Windsor St; Edgar Milot Inc, interior alterations (new office accommodation), Customs 
House; B K Johl Inc, installation of metal office partitioning, National Revenue Bldg; 
Daniels & Mannard Ltd, alterations to Youville Postal Station. Ormstown Que: Simeon 
Marcil, construction of post office. Quebec Que: C Jobin Ltee, alterations to screen line 
& night lobby at Upper Town post office. Rimouski Que: Leopold Tremblay, repairs to 
lighting system. St Francois du Lac Que: Roy & Trottier Inc, reconstruction of retaining 
wall. St Germain de Grantham Que: Robert Lemire, construction of post office. St Lin 
(Laurentides) Que: Sauve Construction Ltee, construction of post office. Three Rivers Que: 
Lajeunesse & Freres Inc, interior painting of federal bldg. Thurso Que: Dufort & Lavoie 
Enrg, addition & alterations, federal bldg. Angus Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, construction of post 
office. Downsview Ont: Purton Construction Co Ltd, erection of federal bldg. Dundas Ont: 
Frank Owens, repairs to federal bldg. Falconbridge Ont: Fielding Construction (Sudbury) 
Ltd, construction of post office. Finch Ont: Menard Bros Ltd, construction of post office. 
Ingersoll Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Kenora Ont: S Flostrand, subway 
wharf repairs. New Hamburg Ont: L Riehl & Son, construction of post office. North Bay 
Ont: Gap Construction Co Ltd, wharf improvements. Ottawa Ont: Sanco Ltd, cleaning 
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interior of new Surveys & Mapping Bldg, Booth St; A G Reed, installation of lighting 
system at Plouffe Park, Preston St; Oakes Mechanical Contracting Co, installation of 
cooling towers, Food & Drug Laboratory & Standards Testing Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; 
Earle K Midkiff, redecoration of interior, No 2 Temporary Bldg, Wellington St; Presley 
Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, redecoration of Food & Drug Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; 
Hill the Mover, moving of furniture, equipment, etc, from post office workshops, Sparks 
& Elgin Sts 310-312 Slater St, & Woods Bldg, Hull, Que, to new post office bldg, Riverside 
Drive. Port Arthur-Fort William Ont: McNamara Construction Ltd, harbour improvements, 
stage 5 (structures). Port Carling Ont: Norman Young & Sons, construction of post office. 
Swastika Ont: Pulsifer Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Thorndale Ont: Frank 
Van Bussel & Sons Ltd, construction of post office. Toronto Ont: Canadian Dredge & 
Dock Co Ltd, reconstruction of West Pier. (South End), Eastern Entrance of Harbour. 
Churchill Man: Matheson Bros Ltd, construction of water supply sewage collection & 
disposal facilities for Eskimo Camp 20. Rapid City Man: Jaska Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office. Winnipeg Man: J S Quinn Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs 
(Alexander Ave wharf). Fillmore Sask: Weyburn Builders & Supplies Ltd, construction 
of post office. St Brieux Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of post 
office. Calmar Alta: Gustav A Larson, construction of post office. Empress Alta: Greene 
Construction Co, construction of post office. Rockyford Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of post office. Tofield Alta: H D C Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
post office. Wildwood Alta: Gustav A Larson, construction of post office. Alert Bay B C: 
Walden Bros Sawmills Ltd, float renewal. Departure Bay B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, 
installation of electrical distribution system (Nanaimo Biological Station). Douglas B C: 
H Jones & Son, construction of inspection station, parking facilities & landscaping, Customs 
& Immigration Bldg. Field B C: Universal Construction Co Ltd, construction of post 
office. Gibson's Landing B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Lund B C: 
Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal. Nanaimo B C: The Fraser River Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, reconstruction of Assembly Wharf. Oliver B C: Pollock & Taylor Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Parksville B C: G E Millhouse Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of post office. Steveston B C: Seaforth Construction Ltd, reconstruction 
of boat house. Vananda B C: W J Dick Ltd, construction of post office. Vancouver B C: 
Kennett Construction Ltd, alterations to fourth floor of Old Examining Warehouse. 
Victoria B C: Ove Pedersen, alterations & additions to third floor, federal bldg. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Halifax N S: James F Lahey Ltd, interior painting, federal bldg. Little River N S: 
Shelburne Contracting Ltd, dredging. Pictou N S: Kipling MacKenzie,, interior painting, 
federal bldg. Shelburne N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, interior painting, federal bldg. 
Sydney N S: Maritime Builders Ltd, repairs to ceiling, UIC Bldg. St Andrews N B: 
Delbert Rigby, general alterations to federal bldg. Amos Que: H O Perron, plaster 
repairs & painting, federal bldg. Arvida Que: Adelard Drolet, interior painting, federal bldg. 
Dolbeau Que: Ange-Emil Boivin, supply & installation of lock boxes, federal bldg. 
Hull Que: W Sparks & Son Ltd, moving furniture from Connor Bldg to PWD Stores; 
Louis G Fortin, erection of chain link fence, Federal Match Bldg. Longueuil Que: Paul 
Carriere, general alterations to federal bldg. Louiseville Que: Bernard Loranger, interior 
painting, federal bldg. Mont-Joli Que: Marc-Aurele Morissette, interior repainting, federal 
bldg. Montreal Que: Baillie McIntosh, alterations to National Revenue Bldg; Jos Dufour, 
plaster repairs & painting, Postal Station “C”; Harmony Painting & Decorating, plaster 
repairs & painting, Postal Terminal; Canadian-Fairbanks-Morse Co Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of air compressor, National Film Board. St Hyacinthe Que: Paul Brodeur, demolition 
of Lorette Convent. St Roch Que: Tremblay & Freres Ltd, interior repainting, federal 
bldg. St Sauveur Que: Adrien Hebert Ltd, basement repairs, federal bldg. Shawville Que: 
Percy Belsher, construction of screenline & installation of lock boxes, federal bldg. 
Thetford Mines Que: Marius Rouleau, interior repainting, federal bldg. Atikokan Ont: 
Alex Zoldy, general repairs to Post Office. Gore Bay Ont: Lawrence Clarke, repairs & 
interior painting, federal bldg. Hamilton Ont: John Kenyon, interior painting, National 
Revenue Bldg. Moosonee Ont: Pulsifer Construction Ltd, construction of screenline & 
installation of lock boxes, federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: A Bruce Benson Ltd, construction 
of foundation for parapet wall, Tunney’s Pasture; Hugh H Grant Ltd, demolition of 
bldg at Tunney’s Pasture; Unicrete Co Ltd, general alterations to “C” Bldg, Cartier 
Square; H R Hills, general alterations, Royal Canadian Mint; Rene Cleroux, installation 
of steam heaters, plastic greenhouses, Experimental Farm; J R Statham Construction Ltd, 
general repairs to pumphouse, Experimental Farm; F J Esson Co Ltd, renewal of 
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concrete walks, RCMP HQ, Overbrook; S Morin, redecorating 92 rooms, No 5 Temporary 
Bldg; Aerodyne Ltd, installation of exhaust systems, Plouffe Park Bldg; A Lanctot Ltd, 
general alterations to Norlite Bldg; Jas Patterson & Sons, construction of counters in 
Sir Charles Tupper Bldg; R & R Construction, general redecoration, Plaza Bldg; Stradwick 
Tile & Flooring, floor repairs, No 3 Temporary Bldg; R & R Construction, general altera- 
tions to No 4 Temporary Bidg. South Porcupine Ont: Aldo Varono, alterations to federal 
bldg. Walkerville Ont: T Drew, interior painting, federal bldg. Windsor Ont: Herbert Winch 
& Son, various repairs to UIC Bldg. Winnipeg Man: Otis Elevator Co Ltd, elevator repairs, 
federal bldg; Kummen Shipman Electric Co, elevator repairs, federal bldg. Regina Sask: 
Johnny’s Painting & Decorating, interior painting, Post Office. Edmonton Alta: MacCosham 
Van Lines Ltd, moving furniture from leased bldgs to UIC Bldg. Princeton B C: Stan 
Mills, general repairs & painting, federal bldg. New Westminster B C: F P Moberg, 
redecoration of Indian & Fisheries Bldg. Sydney B C: Island Craft Woodworkers, redecora- 
tion of federal bldg. Vancouver B C: C J Seamer & Sons, general repairs & painting, 
Mariners’ Clinic; McKenzie Barge & Marine Ways Ltd, overhaul of Snagboat Samson V. 
Victoria B C: J J Roos & Son, interior painting, Observatory. Whitehorse Y T: Territorial 
Construction, carpentry repairs to Northern housing. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Beauharnois Que: Defresne Engineering Co Ltd, construction of steel sheet pile 
closure wall, upper south entrance wall, Upper Beauharnois Lock. Port Weller & Thorold 
Que: Moir Construction Co Ltd, construction of entrance wall fenders, Locks 1, 4, 6 & 7, 
Welland Canal. St Catharines Ont: Niagara Structural Steel Painting, painting structural 
steel & metal work of lock gates exterior, Welland Canal; Russel-Hipwell Engines Ltd, 
supply & installation of standby diesel engines for vertical lift bridges, Welland Canal. 
St Catharines, Thorold & Merritton Ont: McLean-Peister Ltd, seeding, sodding & 
Shriner’s culvert connection, Second Welland Canal. Sault Ste Marie Ont: S D Adams 
Welded Products Ltd, supply & installation of steel machinery hood covers for motor 
houses, Sault Ste Marie Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Charlottetown P E I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, installation of water supply system, 
Airport. Halifax N S: A S Wheaton, improvements in terminal area, International Airport; 
Steen Mechanical Contractors Ltd, installation of underground steam distribution system, 
International Airport. Moncton N B: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of instrument 
landing system (ILS). Seven Islands, Natashquan, Port Menier (Anticosti Island) Que & 
Shippegan Island N B: The Tower Co Ltd, construction of Decca navigation chain 
installations. Sorel Que: Marine Industries Ltd, *general repairs & conversion of DOT 
79 for service as Class 1 dry cargo vessel; Marine Industries Ltd, *general repairs & 
conversion of DOT 80 for service as Class 1 dry cargo vessel. near Valleyfield Que: 
Trudeau & Fils Ltee, replacement of bridges No 3, 4 & 5 on Soulanges Canal by gravel 
fill. Erieau Ont: Erieau Shipbuilding & Drydock Co Ltd, *construction of steel workboat. 
Midland Bay Ont: Waubaushene Navigation Ltd, *removal of wrecks along shore. Nine 
Mile Point Ont: Fort Construction & Equipment Ltd, construction of two single dwellings, 
drilling of two wells & installation of pumps & waterlines & demolition of old dwelling. 
North Bay Ont: Conbrad Ltd, trenching for cables for AASR. Point Petre Ont: Fort 
Construction & Equipment Ltd, construction of single dwelling. Uplands Ont: Universal 
Electric, rehabilitation of low & high intensity approach lights to Runway 32, Airport 
Prince Rupert B C: F B Stewart & Co Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities. 
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Decisions of Umpire 


(Continued from page 171) 
established jurisprudence, adduced evidence As no such evidence is contained in the 
to prove that her grievance was a reasonable record, she has failed to show just cause 
one under the circumstances, and that she for her action. 


had taken all the available means of having I consequently decide to dismiss her’ 
the grievance remedied. appeal. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, January 1961 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
declined 0.3 per cent from 129.6 to 129.2 
between December 1960 and January 1961. 
A year ago the index was 127.5.* 

The decrease was largely the result of 
a 0.7-per-cent drop in the food index, 
combined with declines in the clothing 
index and the household operation index 
of 0.9 per cent and 0.2 per cent, respec- 
tively. The other commodities and services 
index was unchanged and the shelter index 
rose a fractional 0.1 per cent. 

The food index moved from 125.3 to 
124.4 as egg and fresh tomato prices were 
substantially lower and price declines were 
reported also for citrus fruits, bananas and 
canned tomatoes. Prices were higher for 
most other fresh fruits and vegetables, and 
meats. 

The slight rise in the shelter index from 
144.6 to 144.7 reflected similar movements 
in both the rent and home-ownership com- 
ponents. 

The drop in the clothing index from 112.6 
to 111.6 reflected widespread January sales 
affecting, in particular, men’s overcoats, 
women’s fur and cloth coats, boys’ parkas, 
and girls’ winter coats and cotton dresses. 

The household operation index declined 
from 123.5 to 123.3 as household appliance 
prices continued to move downward. Sale 
prices were still a factor in prices of fur- 
niture and textiles, but prices of floor 
coverings and household supplies and serv- 
ices were at higher levels. 

The other commodities and services index 
was unchanged at 138.3 as slightly lower 
prices for new passenger cars balanced 
minor increases for some personal care and 
recreation items. 

Group indexes one year earlier (January 
1960) were: food 121.6, shelter 142.8, cloth- 
ing 110.2, household operation 123.3, and 
other commodities and services 136.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, December 1960 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
declined in five of ten regional cities between 
November and December.t Decreases rang- 
ed from 0.1 per cent to 0.3 per cent. 
Indexes were higher in three of the five 
other regional cities and unchanged in the 
remaining two. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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Food indexes declined in seven of the 
ten regional cities and were higher in the 
remaining three cities. Shelter indexes 
showed mixed results: four indexes were 
higher, two lower and four unchanged. 
‘Clothing indexes were higher in five regional 
cities, unchanged in four cities and down 
fractionally in the remaining city. House- 
hold operation. indexes were higher in six 
of ten regional cities, unchanged in two 
and down in the other two cities. Other 
commodities and services indexes were un- 
changed in seven of ten regional cities, 
up fractionally in two cities and down 
slightly in the remaining city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November and December 
were as follows: Edmonton-Calgary —0.4 
to 125.3; Ottawa —0.1 to 130.1; Toronto 
—0.1 to 131.8; Saskatoon-Regina —0.1 to 
125.4; Vancouver —0.1 to 130.7; St. John’s 
+0.4 to 116.3*. Saint John +0.3 to 130.3; 
Winnipeg +0.1 to 127.8. Halifax and Mont- 
real remained unchanged at 128.4 and 129.7 
respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, December 1960 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) for December 1960 reached 
230.1, up 0.2 per cent from the November 
1960 figure of 229.7. 

The index stood at 229.7 in December 
1959, 

Three major group indexes moved higher 
between November and December, four 
were lower, and the non-ferrous metals 
group index was unchanged at 174.9. 

The animal products group index rose 
1.9 per cent from 251.1 to 255.8, and was 
the chief cause for the rise in the general 
index. The non-metallic minerals group 
index edged up slightly from 184.9 to 
185.1, and the chemical products group 
index from 187.8 to 188.0. 

The vegetable products group index de- 
clined 0.4 per cent from 199.6 to 198.7, 
the wood products group index edged down 
from 300.7 to 300.2, the iron products 
group index from 255.2 to 254.6, and the 
textile products group index from 229.8 to 
229.00 


Wholesale Price Index, November 1960 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) in November 1960 was 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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229.7, down 0.3 per cent from the October 
index of 230.3 and down 0.2 per cent from 
the 1959 November figure of 230.2. 


Four of the eight major group indexes 
declined in November and three were higher. 
The chemical products group index was 
unchanged at 187.8. 


The vegetable products group index re- 
corded the largest decrease, 0.9 per cent, 
declining from 201.5 to 199.6. The wood 
products group index fell 0.4 per cent from 
301.8 to 300.7; the non-ferrous metals 
group index 0.3 per cent from 175.5 to 
174.9. The iron products group index eased 
Dieirom 25-00 25512. 

The textile products group index rose 0.3 
per cent from 229.2 to 229.8, and the non- 
metallic minerals group index also increased 
0.3 per cent from 184.3 to 184.9. The animal 


1999 


1956 1957 ~—«1958.~=S«i959~=S«*N9GD~S*S«*SS 
Monthly Indexes 


products group index edged up from 251.0 
tol 251. ie 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1960 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose to a record in Decem- 
ber for the fourth consecutive month. 
Higher food and housing costs pushed the 
index up from 127.4 in mid-November 
1960 to 127.5 in mid-December 1960. It 
was the 17th advance in the past 21 months. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, November 1960 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose 0.5 per 
cent from 111.4 to 111.9 between mid- 
October and mid-November 1960. This 
brought the index exactly two full points 
above the January 1960 index of 109.9. 
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Report of Board 


(Continued from page 157) 

(b) From the date of the signing of the 
next agreement (and taking into con- 
sideration the reduction of the regu- 
lar work week from 48 to 44 hours): 
$1.134 x 48 
eee 1.2.6ipius7 $0.05 =$1:31 

44 


(c) From six (6) months after the signing 
of the next agreement: $1.36 
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The Board recommends that the parties 
conclude an agreement which will last one 
(1) year from the date on which it is 
signed, 

HULL, December 8, 1960. 

(Sgd.) JEAN GIROUARD, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) JACQUES BERTRAND, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) JEAN-ROBERT GAUTHIER, 
Member. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

List No. 148 
Accident Prevention 


1. PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY. 7TH, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
1960. Proceedings, March 1-3, 1960. Wash- 
ington. U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, 1960. Pp. 269. 

2. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Mechanical Handling of Materials. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1960. Pp. 29. 

“Safety in Industry; Mechanical and Phy- 
sical Hazards No. 2.” 


Annual Reports 


3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Work- 
ing Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1959. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 78. 

4, GREAT BRITAIN. ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
SCIENTIFIC PoLicy. Annual Report, 1959- 
1960. London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 32. 

5, NEWFOUNDLAND. WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION BoarRD. Annual Report, 1959. St. 
John’s 1960. Pp. 44. 

6. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL CouNCIL. Report, 1 August 1959-5 
August 1960. New York, United Nations, 
1960. Pp. 91. 

7. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor 
Legislation, 1959. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Pp. 184. 


Automation 


8. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Data Processing today, a Progress Report; 
New Concepts, Techniques, and Applica- 
tions. New York, c1960. Pp. 143. 

Contains articles on management and data 
processing, advances in data-processing tech- 
nology, six case studies of electronic computer 
applications in various industries, and, infor- 
mation processing in the Chrysler Corporation. 

9. WELFORD, ALAN TRAviss. Ergonomics 
of Automation. London, HMSO, 1960. Pp: 
60. 

This booklet is about the designing of auto- 
matic equipment and the human _ problems 
likely to arise from automation. 
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Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following four talks were given in 
1960 and published by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour in Ottawa. 

10. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Home and Farm Improvement Loans, by 
F. F. Field, H. J. MacBurney, and G. G. 
Blackburn. Pp. 5. 

In these interviews, F. F. Field, Director of 
the Information Division of the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation discussed the 
Home Improvement Loan Plan under the 
National Housing Act, and H. J. MacBurney, 
Supervisor of the Farm Improvement Loans 
Division of the Department of Finance spoke 
about the Farm Improvement Loan Plan under 
the Farm Improvement Loans Act. 

11. DRINKWATER, WILLIAM S. “The 
Labour Gazette”. Pp. 5. 

The present Editor of the Labour Gazette, 
on the occasion of its 60th Anniversary, tells 
something about its history and its contents. 

12. MCCALLUM, FRANK. Winter Employ- 
ment. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, chairman of the National Em- 
ployment Committee, spoke in connection with 
the “Do It Now” campaigns to provide winter 
employment. 

13. STARR, MICHAEL. Winter Employment. 
Pp. 4. 

The Federal Minister of Labour discussed 
the “Do It Now” campaigns. 


Industrial Relations 


14. ELKourI, FRANK. How Arbitration 
works, by Frank Elkouri and Edna Elkouri. 
Rev. [i.e. 2d] ed. Washington, Bureau of 


National Affairs, 1960. Pp. 498. 

Partial Contents: Arbitration and its Setting. 
Legal Status of Arbitration. Grievances—Pre- 
lude to Arbitration. Arbitration Procedures and 
Techniques. Evidence. Management Rights. 
Seniority. Discharge and Discipline. 

15. HorowiTz, Morris AARON. The New 
York Hotel Industry; a Labor Relations 
Study. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. Pp. 265. 

“The focus of this study is the relationship 
between the Hotel Association of New York 
City and the New York Hotel Trades Council, 
and its results.” 


International Labour Organization 


16. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Acci- 
dent Prevention in Mines Other than Coal 
Mines. Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 
Poof. Ep Lue. é 

At head of title: Report 2. International 
Labour Organization. Tripartite Technical 
Meeting on Mines Other Than Coal Mines, 
Geneva, 1957. 

17. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Ef- 
fects of Technological Developments on 
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Wages and on Conditions and Level of 
Employment in the Textile Industry. Third 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1958. Pp. 167. 

At head of title: Report 3. International 
Labour Organization. Textiles Committee. 
6th sess., 1958. 


18. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Gen- 
eral Examination of the Social Problems 
arising in Mines Other than Coal Mines. 
General Report. First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1957.Pp. 176. 

At head of title: Report 1. International 
Labour Organization. Tripartite Technical 
Meeting for Mines Other Than Coal Mines. 
Geneva, 1957. 


19, INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Gen- 
eral Report [for the Textiles Committee] 
First item on the agenda. Geneva, 1958. 
2 parts. 

At head of title: Report 1, item 1 (a) and 
(b) [and 1 (c)] International Labour Or- 
ganization. Textiles Committee. 6th sess., 
1958. 

Contents: [1] Effect given to the Conclu- 
sions of the Previous Sessions. [2] Recent 
Events and Developments in the Textile Indus- 
try. 

20. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. [n- 
dustrial Relations in Mines Other than Coal 
Mines. Fourth item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1957. Pp. “40: 

At head of title: Report 4. International 
Labour Organization. Tripartite Technical 
Meeting for Mines Other Than Coal Mines. 
Geneva, 1957. 


21. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Re- 
port of the Director-General [to the African 
Regional Conference] First item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 90. 

At head of title: Report |. International 
Labour Organization. Ist African Regional 
Conference, 1960. 


22. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Working Conditions in the Textile Industry. 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1958. 
eee.) Ls 

At head of title: Report 2. International 
Labour Organization. Textile Committee. 
6th sess., 1958. 


Labour Organization 


23. KARNIK, V. B. Communist Ministry 
and Trade Unions in Kerala; Impact of the 
Communist Ministry on the Trade Union 
Movement in Kerala. New Delhi, Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
Asian Regional Organization, 1959. Pp. 61. 


“...A short report on the impact of the 
Communist Ministry in Kerala [India] on the 
trade union movement in the State.”’ The Com- 
munist Party took office in Kerala on April 1, 
1957. The non-Communist trade unions helped 
unseat the Communist Government in July 

959. 
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24, WARMINGTON, W. A. A West A frican 
Trade Union; a Case Study of the Came- 
roons Development Corporation Workers’ 
Union and its Relations with the Employers. 
London, Published for the Nigerian Institute 
of Social and Economic Research by Oxford 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 150. 

Looks into the development of a Nigerian 
trade union (one of the largest in British West 
Africa) up to the end of 1956; outlines its 
development; examines its administration and 
its relations with the employer; and discusses 
the impact of the union on its membership. 


Labour Supply 


25. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Trends 
in the Agricultural Labour Force in Canada 
from 1921 to 1959. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1960. Pp. 69. 

Contents: The Agricultural Labour Force. 
Characteristics of the Agricultural Labour 
Force. Seasonality of Employment in Agricul- 
ture. Conditions of Employment in Agriculture. 
Trends and Characteristics of the Farm Popu- 
lation Other Trends in the Agricultural Indus- 
try. Conclusions 

26. U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. Outlook for Professional, 
Scientific and Technical Personnel in the 
Nation’s Capital. A Report on Estimated 
Employment in 79 Selected Professional, 
Scientific and Technical Occupations in the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, December 
1957; and Employment Prospects in the 
Metropolitan Area and in These Selected 
Occupations for 1962. Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. 88. 


Labouring Classes 


27. EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. 
COMMISSION. Exposé sur la situation sociale 
dans la Communauté, a lentrée en vigueur 
du Traité instituant la Communauté écono- 
mique européenne. [Luxembourg? Service 
des publications des communautés euro- 
péennes] 1958. Pp. 129. 

“Le présent exposé est joint au rapport géné- 
ral soumis par la Commission a l’Assemblée 
parlementaire européenne 4 sa session ordinaire 
d’octobre 1958.” 

28. HARRISON, MARTIN. Trade Unions and 
the Labour Party since 1945. London, Allen 
& Unwin, 1960. Pp. 360. 

An examination of the alliance between the 
trade union members and the purely political 
members of the Labour Party shows that there 
is some incompatibility in the relationship. 

29. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Why 
Labour leaves the Land; a Comparative 
Study of the Movement of Labour out of 
Agriculture. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 229. 

“The object of this study is to consider the 
causes of the movement of jJabour out of 
agriculture into other occupations, the prob- 
lems which arise from it, and the policies which 
have been adopted to deal with these prob- 
lems.” 
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30. ONTARIO. OPERATING ENGINEERING 
Boarb. Operating Engineers Handbook. Rev. 
ed. Toronto, Ontario Dept. of Labour, 1960. 
Pp. 104. 

Contains information about the Operating 
Engineer’s Act of Ontario; explains how exam- 
inations and the issuance of certificates have 
contributed to the safety and efficiency of the 
operation of power plants; tells how to become 
an operating engineer, experience needed, etc. 

31. PARMER, Jess NorRMAN. Colonial 
Labor Policy and Administration: a History 
of Labor in the Rubber Plantation Industry 
in Malaya, c1910-1941. Locust Valley, N.Y., 
Published for the Association for Asian 
Studies by J. J. Augustin, 1960. Pp. 294. 

“The object of this study is to set out and 
evaluate colonial labor policy in the rubber 
plantation industry; to find the sources of 
policy; to study the relations between govern- 
ment officials and rubber planting employers 
as they concerned labor and to indicate briefly 
some of the effects of British labor policy and 
administration in Malaya.” 

32. PATERSON, JOHN F. Silicosis in Hard- 
rock Miners in Ontario. Toronto, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 47. 


33. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TRAINING. Employee Training in New Jer- 
sey Industry; a Study of Efforts to improve 
the Job Skill and Technical Knowledge of 
Workers in New Jersey Establishments with 
Four or More Employees. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 46. 


34. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. The 
American Workers’ Fact Book. 2d ed. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 355, 40. 

Some of the many topics discussed in this 
book are the labour force, productivity, wages 
and hours, industrial safety, workmen’s com- 
pensation, labour legislation, collective bargain- 
ing, and labour unions. An appendix provides 
information on the functions of the Department 
of Labor and its branches. 


Unemployment 


35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Seasonal 
Unemployment in Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1960." Pp. 32. 

Deals with “...some of the economic prob- 
lems associated with seasonal unemployment, 
with the extent of seasonal variations in employ- 
ment and unemployment in Canada and its five 
regions, with the characteristics of the season- 
ally unemployed workers, some of the steps 
taken to reduce their numbers, and some of 
the problems associated with finding a long-term 
solution to seasonal unemployment.” 

36. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY. Legislation to 
relieve Unemployment. Hearings before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, House 
of Representatives, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
Second Session on Community Facilities, 
Area Redevelopment, and Small-Business 
Financing Bills... Washington, GPO, 1958. 
Pp. 1349. 
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Hearings held April 14-May 22, 1958. 

A number of State Governors, Members of 
the House of Representatives, Mayors, and 
others presented views and suggestions on the 
unemployment situation in the U.S. Among 
those presenting statements was former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. 


Wages and Hours 


37. ROBERTSON, DONALD J. Factory Wage 
Structures and National Agreements. Cam- 
bridge [Eng.] University Press, 1960. Pp. 
260. 

“This is a survey of the structure of factory 
wages in Great Britain. Three case-studies from 
engineering and shipbuilding lead into a general 
discussion of wage structures in these indus- 
tries. The author considers the uses and abuses 
of systems of payment by results, and parti- 
cularly their effects on relative payments to 
different grades of workers. Overtime payments 
are similarly considered, especially their attrac- 
tion to workers and their cost to managements. 
Finally, the effects of these components of the 
pay packet are discussed in relation to the 
attitudes of trade unions and managements, and 
to wage policies and theories.” 

38. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. WAGE 
AND Hour AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIvI- 
SIONS. Report submitted to the Congress in 
Accordance with the Requirements of Sec- 
tion 4(d) of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
1958. Washington, 1959. 5 Volumes in 1. 


Contents: (1) Administration of the Fair 
Labor Standards and Public Contracts Act, 
Fiscal Year 1958. (2) Studies of the Economic 
Effects of the $1 Minimum Wage. Effects in 
Selected Low Wage Industries and Localities. 
(3) Studies of the Economic Effects of the $1 
Minimum Wage; Interim Report. (4) Factory 
Workers’ Earnings, May 1958. Distribution of 
Production Workers in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries by Straight-Time Hourly Earnings. (5) 
Earnings in Wholesale Trade, June 1958. 


Women 


39. Jomst ICFITU/ITS CONSULTATIVE 
COMMITTEE FOR WOMEN WORKERS’ QUES- 
TIONS. Enquiry into the Status of the 
Woman Worker Organization. Brussels, In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, 1958. Pp. 25. 

40. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOUR 
WoMEN. Report of the Thirty-seventh Na- 
tional Conference of Labour Women... 
Southsea, April 5, 6 and 7, 1960. London, 
Labour Party, 1960. Pp. 50. 

41. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF 
CANADA. Year Book, 1960. [Ottawa] 1960. 
Pp. 160. 

42. SENGUPTA, PADMINI (SATHIANADHAN). 
Women Workers of India. New York, Asia 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income... 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 12, 1960 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Canada Atlantic Quebet fi Ontario Prairie | British 








Region Region |Columbia 

eeieuloa DOUcsHOLCeMe mete tits once tiesctserse faces « 6,458 583 1, 807 2,384 1,101 583 

Meier eer Rete ett cae silanated a ee oka ood 4,748 442 1,350 1,699 821 436 

WVOLKGCT A Ere teetnee ore ne wee ted eS 1,710 141 457 685 280 147 

UI LOPVGAT SMe ee ee ee ee eee. 607 64 212 191 101 39 

Za DAR OATS eee ts tect SPMb eayacee evisu eusie ahi Sofa dw ave 795 80 258 261 132 64 

2O—AL EATS uc os b.sts a ¢ ciclo s dels slees ses ODOR eas 2,971 242 827 1,128 495 279 

OK OEY CATS Meee Met, Soe Lee nee ee 1, 856 WA 461 716 327 181 

GOOLV CATS TANCIOVEr Mk ai ate tiene antics olin bane 229 26 49 88 46 20 

LPL OV COM eee acer ee ee eee eles 6,029 530 1,664 2,200 1,052 526 

Monkees cc Serre he eer sek lee, 4,385 392 1, 229 1,595 781 388 

Wicin cnr at ne Eres tks Aw AER it et em 1,644 138 435 662 271 138 

EN SIBVATUNAT DEED A Cs che oka ara Creeper kn re ae 649 53 128 178 261 29 

IN OHA P RICULDUTa MRR erent Sanat ts a notes 5,380 477 1,536 2,079 791 497 

PAT aWOLKGra se eet ee y tion Maes Shaan telethon 4,924 432 1,398 1,925 123 446 

IMeneeeer een an Sach salbiebic e's 3,439 309 1,000 1,322 488 320 

NAiGay a0 ene, Ad's, nd Ookars cole Oe Ree OSE: CR IGe er me 1,485 123 398 603 235 126 

ine loved on cere ein Senses heed e eb ahialbte ws 429 53 143 127 49 57 

INIGTAR, GencscachoaaitGs GS CRRES ERE et AOE ae Toteeae eee 363 50 121 104 40 48 
AVVO Ti Ta Corn ie ye POA ne 66 x 22 23 ps es 

Persons Not in the Labour Force................++-- 5, 420 611 1, 561 1,795 930 523 

S315 eh deas eherlStemer eta RENE GA on CCRT, CIP ROME tc Rene 1,171 154 313 365 212 127 

WGTa INS Nw anette Gace Cea R nto Eee eo 4,249 457 1,248 1,430 718 396 





* Less than 16,000. 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


a ———————— 








November | October | November 
1960 1960 1959 
Total Unemployedaren. cc tie tetera eee 429 368 317 
On! Temporary, layotk up tols0 id ayaicr sera tert sistelelete teenie nection rete 28 21 21 
Without workendiseelin og wor kanye ccieri irene rettaterateiteichetere aetarsciatereateaatole 401 347 296 
Seeking full-time work. crsmieaici- clare ers refereed ences efoletstcietetvic’ «+ ensta ataeeteta 380 332 280 
Shrat loti Pay oh genibeiley, LOG <5 perenne oe AD oUn as coduuadoonneducedbunauoenes 21 15 16 
Seeking wundertl month ys ge cess cle seetensetorerteveetats terete ctenerstotsiatels ete stengeteterae 127 120 129 
Seeking 1— 3 TON this ever sore iere cree < ciete ereetetetee stone orci oheyie otocel ieesiatede hetaie 158 125 104 
Seeking 4—6: mionbhissies,~ <1 cco eaeebapetst ota aions teeetotate epote Nor ene or eboney terete 62 53 32 
Sealaingemore than On Ont ns yet erie seein aber alee ier tet ete ene teeta nner 54 49 31 





B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may{not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Year and 
Month 


1955—Total.... 
1956—Total.... 
1957—Total.... 
1958—Total.... 
1959—Total.... 


1959—Nov..... 





Monthly Totals 


Quarterly Totals! 











Trans- Finance 
- oe > caked Seabee: puPrie. Totals 

Ana anu- torage onstruc- ublic includ- 

Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade ing hohe 
Communi- Govern- Taoaive 

cation? ment) 
439 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 Sao 538 137223 
498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 363 2,263 3,954 673 15 996 
526 4,745 1,664 271 BRAS Dede | 2aepo 4,334 717 16, 434 
552 5,018 1,756 288 1,463 302 Paplipall 4,821 770 Wer ilds 
47.1 421.0 148.0 94,2 aaliec 77.4 661.0 123051 19723 4 151088 
46.1 419.9 VAD Bie | sss dccssctrc eet, Us Smale ee tered ste ieee imac ere etal eee eater | teeter ne 1,482.1 
46.0 418.8 TAQ ci Simw || Sreestevtles HERES We neegertetsaracerl sl camera Pere cca Coase = a apart ae ale ee 1,458.7 
46.7 418.8 141.3 73.4 296.5 74.7 634.7 1,234.3 | 204.4 | 1,461.1 
46.7 421.2 DSR ik | SEVERN a tke «ll esteeesehansllls erate «aie ill lorcet tae et ok ate | ae 1,462.6 
44,7 422.9 4D Oe | ee, eae | Beton cao coil ccctopeerekemtes cel hageeencce tice eer eee veel eee 486.9 
45.2 429.7 147.9 FAs 356.1 dior 656.5 297 209.8 | 1,532.6 
46.8 434.8 DRS Sheer cars ko cr. Cal KERR oO aR RUE Oro ON PERTAIN Oe ook ao collet 5. Sint. 1,576.8 
46.4 429.6 153 saan eae Pen (ccc site oar scaills otetc ecco iecoreneteoet li zucec is reese con | aaa 1,564.1 
46.7 430.3 152.9 88.4 417.6t 81.17 663.7t| 1,3800.6f| 213.9T| 1,574.5 
47.0 434.3 ODS TA Os Wie. cic cc tl MRA ied ONS Oc Metro OPH IA eee ae el laisse aoc elias «2 , 603.9 
45.8 429.9 LAG) SG P| Saree tece Irv tera etentee [icone eke Meee al one tre coee eal eke tee eee ae eerie 1,582.5 
45.4 425.3 De: YP OE a ea, ee tic al RR ee aero EM eee ate hn A | aaah // 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


2 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote. ) 


* Revised. 


{ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at November, 1960 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,810,150. Tables C-4 (every 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to {C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 =100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

















Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 =100)! Index Numbers (1949=100) 
| Average |————________—_—_—_| Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 
Employ- |Aggregate Were Woe Employ- |Aggregate por Wee 
ment Payroll and Sdlaries ment Payrolls nine Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
LQ ae eee Pa yccehep reesei ere a ose: 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
2 Olxae cece or. fetocsun chars retertas seo afe 120.7 182.0 150.0 64,44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
NOS Meta esd ceeuah cts acts cxenctorens 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
ODS a eee Aaiete lacatlewhe nate seas 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.48 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
MOD ccmibtte aver d.cvott eke hee» 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 Pitt 193.3 172.8 75.84 
1959 
INOW ENNIS OR Athos sc teiears ee oy: 121.8 211.6 172.8 74,23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
PD ecem Deraee ccs de ene tersaas 118.1 200.0 168.6 72,41 108.4 187.1 170.9 75.14 
1960 
ANU peyteittaeictechie sities > 3 aul al 2022 174.9 (oule 108.6 194.4 Wiqa2 77.90 
PIG TUaArvieneacasai.ct acres +s 114.6 202.0 175.4 10.00 108.9 194.4 176.6 77.68 
March see asd eh tanks cts « 114.2 A0iao 175.4 (Dowel 109.0 195.5 177.5 78.04 
Valine | er 8 ene eae ee 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 
Nitec eebtotekeve wie eis eteiaesdyele. 118.9 209.8 175.4 75.36 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
A[ichaY=ty So OR eee craio eae 122.8 217.7 176.1 VES ORL 112.1 201.8 177.8 78.16 
sO ee ae Sa ae ae Se 121.9 217.8 177.6 76.28 110.2 198.4 iWflsss) 78.18 
WAT ae: tematic aa es acs 12354 219.0 176.8 75.94 111.7 199.7 176.5 77.62 
DED ior cates Sate re taf. 123.1 220.7 178.2 76.55 de 6 201.6 W78e2 78.37 
OCHRE eee rathum tis sets tee 2 12055 2182 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
Iovate ib MO. GHEE an onic 119.8 214.7 177.9 76.43 108.2 195.3 178.0 78.28 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8)Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 


TrcunicaL Nore—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled ‘“‘pay period preceding” the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings formerly expressed 


in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 
* Revised. 
t Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Employment “Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area ——_- | 

Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

$ $ $ 

Provinces 
IN e@wiotin Glan dis: ct erecrioccsve create coe eens 148.1 151.4 141.5 70.24 69.41 64.34 
‘Prince Hdward. island). see eee ee een eee 138.5 144.8 139.1 54.77 Donte 55.20 
NOV SCO DIS cciyanhalidtrnislsicetcene tl eee Ree 95.6 97.9 100.2 63.28 63.33 61.69 
New. Brunswick. 2) occurs eect oe oe 106.7 108.1 104.3 62.45 62.67 60.85 
Quebeet decom hee neck cckir iar eee CO eee 123.4 124.2 124.1 TEE! onl 71.81 
Ontarios.s.csetesee ee eee ae eee 120.5 121.8 125.0 79.78 79.58 77.47 
Manitobak.. facgcccmeties occas aah enn eee 114.4 115.9 116.4 72.49 2.76 71.06 
Saskatchewanvvee. ccs cee eee ee eee eee BN AZ 134.0 135.2 73.92 73.42 (oe 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 155.0 159.8 160.3 79.47 78.18 76.57 
British Columbia (including Yukon.................. 1553 118.9 120.3 84.26 83.63 82.35 
Canadat j.ccc hans ene eee 121.4 123.1 124.4 76.65 76.55 74.66 
Urban Areas 
St.John’ st veh Joa. s. ve chicka bee dies oe 140.2 143.8 144.8 55.93 Oo LZ 52.81 
SV CG oo eee eee aires tas a re occ Se ee 90.3 96.0 93.1 76.95 76.71 75.52 
Pl alifaxce Succ: cn shaes-e cnc sree Oe eee Sao 117.9 115.9 62.18 62.28 60.46 
Moricion ee a ee eee eee 104.6 101.9 105.0 59.67 60.41 57.91 
SaintJohn. sees... 2. See, ee Oe eee 103.7 107.0 100.1 61.54 Bie 57.84 
Chicoutimi—Jonquierey.s. se. eee ee eee 115.9 120.7 12 93.65 95.62 88.67 
Quebecs. eer ee pace ce ene ee eee 111.4 Pe (a) 113.6 64.09 65.20 63.28 
Sherbrooke sues eae ee ee oe eee 99.0 104.6 103.5 62.85 64.04 60.14 
Shawinigan: 2. 758-%.. se cee eee eee 105.7 109.9 105.6 83.02 83.12 81.40 
“Three Rivers. f.03: shake «ch Oe os eee 113.0 11822 12257 71.76 72.69 68.41 
Drummondvillesinc.. occ Rit oe ee eee oe ee 78.5 78.4 79.3 60. 85 61.42 59.24 
Montréal 3,3. eaten «tote Hatt ee ee eee WANG 125.5 WA) qoed2 1.32 ipod: 
Ottawa—Hull ek isd. bile 3c ene ee eee 126.1 127.0 129.8 71.82 71.93 68.65 
Kingston tesa ides ti Am cee othe ben ee 114.6 112.9 111.5 76.52 74.92 TASGH/ 
Peterborough hi yin. cba ee ae eee 92.1 93.6 101.9 84.31 85.27 83.99 
Oshawa ie. 22ers. ace ae ets cee a eee ee 170.4 165.4 178.7 88.38 90.14 85.18 
Toronto ork fase cea sees oo oe ee eee 131.8 131.4 135.0 79.84 80.08 lee 
Hamiltons.0 cts as Scene oe ee eee 110.9 111.4 116.3 85.20 85.06 83.63 
StaCatharines ss :..2 seen «ok eee eee 109.1 111.6 116.2 85.70 85.91 84.49 
Niagara alles 05.5.2 2.cc, sec uc cots cae ee 101.4 113.3 101.8 79.01 76.38 76.83 
Brantford essere eee 80.4 79.3 90.4 faete 71.68 70.54 
Guelph eed... ote een ce en ee NS 7 WAP yer 129.1 70.16 71.385 69.60 
Galt aearec chinese oun acinnen oe ee ee eee We) 119.7 113.9 69.03 69.22 Cie 
Mitchener'tt css. cant ee ee 124.6 124.5 127.1 Tasik! 72.01 Tile 
Sudburyerrcsdecn moter ee ne Ee ee 148.7 147.8 141.5 89.59 89.52 87.28 
HUTT HAIN Sinner eoea eavesoe eso eae oe oee ee eee 94.5 94.3 96.6 68.65 68.93 66. 66 
Lond omens cata an: rs eee 126.6 126.4 Arie 7 Weicee 73.54 70.77 
BAIT aerate Nee a ee em ee ee ee 125.6 126.9 12873 100.81 99.61 95.78 
WiInkGSOr eee setae. ee ee ee, eee 75.4 76.4 82.0 85.75 84. 42 86.65 
Sault'Ste: Marie (i ee. ee 2 ae le eae 146.2 145.1 155.3 96.85 95.49 96.32 
Hie Willtam—-Pt. Artiute.: eee eee eee nn eee 114.8 115.4 IES 81.50 80.45 76.74 
Winnipeg heicnts aunts hon ee er ee 134.2 115.0 Se 69.31 69.31 67.63 
Regina. bine yee ee ee, Fe ee 134.9 135.6 134.9 71.49 leas 67.75 
Sas ha tOOM wiiaiiacie Meier ames Us Sn ee een ae 144.3 147.1 145.5 69.24 68.76 67.63 
Edmonton is waavc us eae en te ee ee 188.5 192.1 195.9 74.27 73.94 71.45 
Calpary ein nee vi tet het te Dae Wie yay 176.9 Gio; 74.72 74.3 72.02 
Vancouver seals je Buctocstialevegace ys Sis ete oe hus ie eR TRO Eee GIP R 115.0 119.3 82.03 81.53 80.47 
Victorian y-5 eee cs eee 109.7 113.0 115.8 TDR BE 74.45 2.49 
ee ee ie ee eee oe el eee I ee ee 


TABLE C-4—HOURS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
This table is published every second month. 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Notz: Information for other industries is given in ‘‘Employment and Payrolls”’ 











Industry Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
$ 
Miming........ 0.22.06... ete e eens eres eee ne cee cenees 120.0 123.2 124.9 93.97 93. 62 91.89 
Metal nin gee tet icrtescil ons eles steve sie) eisls sila ini 135.1 138.0 141.7 95.17 95.85 93.53 
claps e S08 Rhos ses ode. 72.8 73.4 73.9 76.33 76.53 74.55 
Chinen meth tne Seah oe. rb iad Bock dates 193.1 198.1 204.9 | 101.80 | 102.52 99.91 
rete ee 1 Mets A. Wetec egies agrees 265.8 287.3 247.4 | 114.32 | 113.42 | 105.90 
UhetihhenS Antance soo ohoD CEO OC nOdOOdd ab JO COOCd ECO OE eee ery ta ane ae 110.63 112.07 106. 47 
pcic Pena te ee Se Woodie Bins Be. 88.8 91.9 94.7 95.71 93.48 92.40 
Cnet EM Ae t Reo greet g\ etsy 0). ale 48.1 50.9 51.8 74.62 73.95 74.50 
WMilancdmaturalvCasseaeas da alesse ek eee sete cieteis e's 263.8 268.3 279.6 112.28 109. 43 106. 67 
Recta en eik Co WAP haba Genet 142.6 147.8 137.6 85.65 84.45 83.19 
MM aANULACUUTING eect wee ae 6 dere cassie: sfeleioke ciet~ areierys» 109.6 111.6 113.9 78.95 18.37 77.07 
EyAPA DIE RAOUA, AEA eA Soe Bess et - 110.4 111.6 119.1 85.24 85.09 83.41 
INonsdurable OOS sseste aes a> fase ie te ce eel-lalelsiels « 108.9 1A 7 109.6 esol (Pats ae 25 
Hood andeboeverages. aaeit.cds 52.22 lke ce eke cieits- 120.0 129.9 121.0 68.72 66.57 67.62 
Meat pra cuctan mest atest orci cewl’ pie tie eherinveuel 139.7 139.4 144.8 77.87 78.12 78.47 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. .... 129.8 207.9 125.2 54.92 52.17 53.07 
(Gramemiall productswer stint tater teil elie tet 103.6 105.0 104.7 77.99 77.45 75.80 
Bread and other bakery products............... 112.6 113.4 111.9 66.30 66.01 65.92 
Wistiiedrandamalt Worse mead see ceil) etek aieti- 106.5 105.3 113.5 96.19 93.28 89.60 
Tobacco and tobacco products................-++- 80.0 78.8 85.0 77.88 82.25 76.34 
Rub bermproductStas. sect a -itee a. nte cmisiclereit-iats tas 101.0 102.7 109.9 80.49 80.83 81.18 
Weather pro Gu Cushi-t.ctecter i ott sere = steels bieierelsf- ore t-te s 84.0 85.8 87.4 52.64 52.90 51.45 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........---.55 90.8 93.5 92.4 49.16 50.41 48.98 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 77.4 77,4 (peel 63.16 63.02 62.00 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............- 68.7 67.7 65.5 59.06 59.30 58.70 
VWileyolleyn PgefeYs N= in Bon eb ape ode cudide. cGecen op-ob One 63.5 64.0 64.8 59.68 59.32 58.33 
_ Synthetic textiles and silk...... WIS Riooe atte ie rahe « 83.7 83.9 84.1 69.37 69.56 68.37 
Clothing {textile and fur) icc ..c3.d0.00ce es detec’ 91.9 92.5 94.2 49,92 49.00 48.28 
IMenistelotvbinit eee .ntadsi tot neni lel wie cielo al. cdels « 91.4 92.2 94.5 48.18 47.31 47.23 
Womens Clothing sie decides ee ceo sei: ails - 99.7 100.7 97.9 50. 87 49,91 49.04 
Knit SOOUS mec cei sie taller cites oles efits oieejele eiejejele = 76.6 (5.7 80.0 50.37 49.63 47.83 
WOOCsPEOGUCtSte celts tle ive a oiislale oe a ehtie ole «i-tninlinie ote « 102.3 106.0 108.7 69.45 69.07 67.75 
Saw and planing mills....;.........--s0s0-e00es. 102.3 107.3 109.8 71.72 71.01 69.99 
TINA RHIRGY Se. 08 ae Bb 6 SO Gane COUCOHn 6 oe4ae oD on oak 113.2 114.0 116.3 67.39 67.27 65.78 
Ofher wood productsicteer ess a5 ab eae e ets sak 81.2 84.6 88.8 61.38 62.09 59.58 
IPAner productss. ewes sas geese nee: eel ieeiis =i seta) 125.6 127.5 125.2 93.55 93.30 89.16 
Pulprand: papers. seis «)<et cte ole etetelets el-t- et +1 126.4 128.9 125.8 101.06 100. 83 95.67 
then paperproductss. 1... 2-Se. cer sack asciee os) 123.7 124.1 123.7 75.48 74.89 72.64 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 12581 |e) 12455 124.0 85.36 85.75 83.70 
frontand steel productsien.sncmeee oe leis ae ete ees = 102.9 102.7 113.6 89.59 89.68 88.57 
Agricultural implements...............000+e0008 56.7 band 78.8 89.69 89.04 84.68 
Fabricated and structural steel................-- 146.2 136.3 162.2 86.34 89.99 87.42 
ard warelandsoolses sects. cei ie ste cece 98.3 98.5 102.9 79.83 80.05 79.19 
Heating and cooking appliances................- 97.6 96.8 114,4 78.51 77.98 76.83 
Tr Onscastingssy. see a. ctads ws see ae ok otetelelepeisiestele 89.4 89.9 102.9 85.18 84.42 85.36 
Machinery InGustrialy, te de. cieee sm lelsieiere tii 1-1 « 112.8 113.6 120.7 86.83 86.66 84.54 
Primary tron and steel... ..5..--2 006. + sear ese: 116.4 TATED 126.0 103.96 102.66 104.65 
Sheet metaliproducts.4.e-6e at ote ieleite tetas 110.3 111.8 114.5 87.65 91.31 84.03 
Wirersnd wire products... ect: stiles ite tele l= > 113.4 115.8 1215 88.79 87.55 89.98 
Transportation equipment.........0..sseeeseeeees 103.4 103.4 T1383 89.38 89.77 87.50 
IAGTOrALtrAn Cs DALUSE ele teleg «eid levels desist l-fe)tesaie)> = 248.8 244.7 250.3 94.80 94.73 92.41 
IMOtOT VelliClES#e), oo ant aie: acd ciao ate tae st sim asttal= 99.8 98.2 112.7 99.63 100.73 96.85 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............- 100.2 100.6 109.6 85.74 86.62 84.59 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 59.0 60.3 Wied 80.76 79.89 79.50 
Shipbuilding and repairing 25.%)....26,.)---.++6-- 116.9 119.8 12403 80.48 82.34 80.59 
Non-terrous metal products? 25.2... 00... --ss560-- 129.2 130.4 129.3 90.97 90.65 87.14 
FA UMMINUIM PROGUCTSS: .3..0 sage oe tee cle ote else 147.0 146.7 149.8 88.19 87.23 83.98 
Brass and copper products............+-+2+0eeee> 102.6 102.3 110.0 84.77 85. 56 80.64 
Sinelting an@iretining. .. vr os. opis 5 © terete shel - 150.6 153.5 144.7 98.60 98.15 95.44 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............-...5-- 130.9 133.0 140.7 85. 60 85.34 82.3 
Heavy electrical machinery.............+-+++++- 101.9 103.9 114.4 92.98 93.59 88. 82 
Telecommunication equipment...........--++--- 215.3 217.2 221.0 84.44 84.01 79.16 
Non-metallic mineral products..... Pee eerie devon issu 141.7 144.3 149.6 83.08 82.65 80.77 
LA VADLOGUCUS It a8 Pit, Se 5 tee aie eialp ete kev =iehnsioney et 86.4 89.7 104.8 1G. 74.55 75.56 
Glassiand glass products. : 6-0... 0+ eens ee tb2.0 151.7 152.8 79.24 79.15 76.00 
Products of petroleum and coal.................+.- 138.0 140.0 136.3 117.90 116.24 111.10 
eetroletina memo We. ace eh ch oc cede le qe) worcidiete |= 141.1 143.1 138.1 118.80 117.09 112.03 
@hemibeal products. 5.9, fh kites vel bee choise «ate ete 131.9 133.4 131.6 91.84 91.46 88.09 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 116.6 116.6 121.3 81.52 81.03 77.56 
Acids, alkalis and salts. .:..-))....60..0+see2505- 156.8 160.7 148.7 108.09 102.10 99.61 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 134.6 132.8 131.5 71.05 69.87 67.98 
ONStTUC CLONE fans tence st sae te Fees ote see ssl 138.9 144.3 146.5 83.00 84.27 79.20 
Building and general engineering...... Pegs aio Be Rae 135.8 139.5 146.2 90.93 92.06 85. 86 
Highways, bridges and streets.............-+--++: 144.9 152.2 147.0 70.83 (PS 68 43 
Electric and motor transportation..........-.+.-- 134.4 135.1 132.7 81.54 81.20 79.12 
DCTVICE SE FG i Gee Sots Sighs i eine e’ pi dedo ag. ee 143.5 147.6 141.5 53.98 53.29 51.32 
ote Siand: Restaurants, . «bie om + ct-ilelecbereinolslarniets- 129.0 135.0 129.0 41.80 41.53 40.27 
Laundries and drycleaning plants............+++++- 115.4 Tae 114.1 47.63 47.26 45.53 
Industrial composite. .............. sce eee eee 121.4 123.1 124.4 76.65 716.55 74.66 
ani eee ee... LL ee 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industry 


Average Weekly 
Hours 


Sept. 
1960 





LN See cs oe resehaenped ons oA co cemtew day oe 
Metal mining 422. beckccepnanh. wee eee 
Golds .cGhe Peas eta eet creck eee 


Oilkand naturaligasee. a... ee ee eae eee 
INon-m 6taletccr case sees ene eee eee 
Manufacturing )..0n. 4: ie ok cee ieee 
Durable @oodsee. tric. once cee ee oe 
Non=duraiblecoods).cee uate che eeiee sae ae 
Hood and beverages. + -..0.0. meieeeeas cae 
Meat products. to. . ont once ania sean eer 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 
Grain mill products+).45-sueso eee 
Bread and other bakery products........... 
Distilled li gduorsyiacs macchiecete es ee 
Maltiquorsl....hoces sae.) ene aan 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 
Rubber, products..p:cee ccees hice eee ere 
eather products... ecko cee Lee ae 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 
Other leather products... ...0..0.....+.405 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 
Woollen goods; Ucn eee 
Synthetic textiles and silk................. 
Glothing (textileiand tur)®...4..0-eee eee aoe e ee 
Men’s'clothing’...t cr see ote eee ee eee 
Women's'*clothing pawns 6. ace ici 
Kmit coods** 3: 0s ate echt ieee 
Wood Products:.....h. ee ceet seh: coma cee ee 
Naw and planing mills. ae ae 
OIMIEUPG. deh ache eee ee eee 
Other wood products.40...-e eee ee 
iPaper products’)... 0 tere see eee eee 
Pulp and apaper millstatun tc. eee: een 
Other paper products... 4 een eee 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..... 
+Trom and steel produchsaies. ce eee 
Agricultural implements.................... 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 
Hard warevand toolgy... i.e > aa ee 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 


Machinerya imdustrialsw a. eee ae eee 
Primary ironiand. Succlese) sn eeteeen eee 
Sheet metalsproducts... oc) es. seen 
Wire and wire products..................... 
*Transportation equipment...4.. see ae oor 
Aurcraltiand! parts) sete. cet cee ee 
Motor vehicles, Jose. eee Cee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories........ 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 
Shipbuilding and repairing................. 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................. 
Aluminum) products. eee eee 


EIN CCB xia /s) 510: «erehals ol eereis © wtsciehete state e/a ecg 


CC a re ry 
ee ee rd 
 Giel= e\\6)'eh shia) eh e@a ee 6.4 m6 © wl eal 


See ee ee eee ee 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


=] 
° 


vs) 
co . ° ° . . . ° ° . . e . ° . . . . . . . e . ° . . . rs . 


Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 

Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
1959 1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
42.1; 2.09 | 2.07] 2.04 | 87.50 | 87.35 | 86.17 
42.0 Danie 2.16 2.13 | 90.23 | 91,32 89.36 
42.9 | 1.68] 1.65] 1.62 | 70.91 | 71.15} 69.64 
41.7 | 2.86] 2.36] 2.32 | 97.66 | 98.95 | 96.54 
41.4 1.97 1.94 1.93 | 82.01 | 79.19 79.86 
A126) UecOal ae deine Galatia mile S40 mT om 
41.2 | 2.384] 2.31] 2.23 | 98.09 | 91.45 | 91.80 
4329) |) Ue 90M 187 | ie SSeS 2e 7 Onl Eoin oo. ImEROEAG 
41.3 | 1.78 | 1.77] 1.74 | 72.62 | 72.37 | 71.68 
41.7 1.94 1.94 1.89 | 79.51 | 79.63 78.76 
40.9 | 1.64] 1.62] 1.59 | 66.53 | 66.05 | 64.86 
40.7 | 1.56 | 1.50} 1.53 | 63.10 | 61.35 | 62.33 
41.2 1.82 1.81 1.83} 73305973270 75.56 
38.3 1.24 1.14 1.20 | 48.78 | 49.01 45.87 
4280) te 73 1573) |--1.68,| 73.'845)973 798") 771298 
42.2 1.46 1.45 1.41 | 61.13 | 60.93 59.56 
40.5 | 2.00] 1.99] 1.83 | 83.65 | 80.54 | 74.28 
39.8 2.30 2.23 2.20 | 88.51 | 86.81 87.50 
40.4] 1.81 1.85 | 1.74 | 72.28 | 77.37 | 70.54 
42,2) 1.81 1582) | 1e82 P7467 275, 27a Onbe 
SOR OMlmdeod 1.20 | 1.19 | 47.85 | 48.51 | 47.07 
38.8 | 1.16] 1.16] 1.15 | 44.45 | 46.38 | 44.75 
4059: |) 1334) W3il 1527 1195525474 9532488 52.01 
43.1 1.385 | 1.34] 1.30 | 56.71 | 56.63 | 56.05 
41.4 | 1.365)" 1.386) |) 1530) 54e51 (954277715 5385 
44.2] 1.26] 1.25 | 1.22 | 54.61 | 54.35] 53.84 
44.5 | 1.43 1.43 1.38 | 61.79 | 62.16 | 61.63 
39.0 1.15 1.15 1.11 | 44.80 | 43.86 43.49 
38.01 1 164i) tel bell sla | 48 eROn eden cma one 
37.5 | 1.22 | -1.21 1.16 | 45.33 | 44.25 | 43.68 
41.9 | 1.08} 1.08 | 1.04 | 45.54 | 44.91] 43.50 
42.6 | 1.59 | 1.58] 1.53 | 65.95 | 65.99 | 65.39 
42.0 1.70 1.69 1.63 | 68.93 | 68.82 68.62 
44.4) 1.45] 1.45 | 1.40 | 63.23 | 63.02] 61.95 
42.0] 1.384] 1.32] 1.32 | 55.97 | 57.301 55.55 
41.7 2.11 2.10 2.01 | 87.70 | 87.93 83. 64 
41.6 | 2.28 | 2.26] 2.16 | 94.90 | 94.99 | 989.78 
42.0 | 1.64] 1.65] 1.58 | 68.35 | 68.65 | 66.59 
40.1 | 2.16] 2.18 | 2.10 | 84.72 | 85.561 983.91 
41.8 2.09 2.09 2.04 | 84.93 | 85.18 85.28 
39.2 2.02 2.01 2.00 | 78.82 | 78.24 78.32 
41.0 2.07 2.01 1.97 | 78.85 | 83.15 80.63 
42.3 | 1.77 | 1.78.) 1, 76178537212 73205 74 44 
42.6] 1.77 TocSa eS onde e21 688) Mes oE sO 
42.2} 1.98 | 1.96] 1.95 | 80.62 | 79.87] 82.26 
41.9 1.96 1.95 101) | oles. We Si02 $0.03 
42.2 2.50 2.49 2.42 1100.25 | 98.91 | 102.24 
41.9 2.02 2.07 1.97 | 82.60 | 87.50 82.71 
42.4 2208 2.02 2.02 | 82.68 | 81.70 85.81 
40.6 2.05 2.06 2.02 | 82.95 | 83.78 82.01 
42.8 | 2.07 | 2.07] 2.00 |'86.78 | 87.01 | 85.78 
39.7 | 2.24 1 2.26 | 9.24.) 91241 | 93.961 89.07 
40.5 | 2.00] 2.01 1.96 | 79.24 | 80.59 | 79.63 
39.7 1.96 1.96 1,95 | 78.32 | 77.35 77.41 
40.5} 1.98 | 2.00] 1.93 | 78.25 | 80.721 78.46 
41.0} 2.09 | 2.08] 1.99 | 85.61 | 85.01 |] 81.46 
43.1 1.84 | 1.82} 1.75 | 80.67 | 78.82 | 75.44 
40.3 | 1.98 | 1.98] 1.86 | 79.28 | 79.42 | 75.15 
40.4 2.3 2.30 2.22 | 93.13 | 92.52 89.74 
41.1 1584) 15S5 ue 7S 74e OTe ey Se O20 mae OG 
40.5 2.05 2.06 1.99 | 82.81 | 84.71 80.64 
40.8} 1.68 | 1.68 | 1.59 | 68.54 | 68.23 | 65.05 
41.2} 1.88 | 1.88] 1.80 | 75.62 | 74.93 | 73.95 
42.9 | 2.03 | 2.06 | 1.97 | 82.93 | 82.04 | 84.28 
41.0} 1.73] 1.73] 1.68 | 70.37 | 70.89 | 68.85 
44.2] 1.82] 1.81 1.74 | 77.99 | 77.81 | 77.03 
43.6 1.64 1.63 1.63 | 70.40 | 68.62 70.99 
42.39) TSS" P1 831) sb T ied. GBal La 77987 
41.1 2.55 2.55 2.45 |105.93 |103.89 | 100.68 
Ale 2.00 1.99 1.90 | 80.7 80.96 78.23 
40.4 1.538 15Do 1.45 | 60.91 | 60.58 58.41 
41.3 | 2.31 | 2.28 | 2.20 | 92.79 | 92.081 90.88 
42.3 | 1.45} 1.45.| 1:41 | 61.31] 60.73 | 59.62 
41.5 | 1.95 | 1.94] 1.87 | 81.70 | 83.56 | 77.81 
41.0 2.14 2.12 2.04 | 89.30 | 90.69 83.62 
42.4 |. 1.62 |. 1.68 | 1.57.| 68.20 |. 71.17 1°°'66980 
44.6 1.85 1.85 1.77 | 80.43 | 80.60 78.89 
39.5 | 1.06 | 1.05 | 1.01 | 41.22 | 40.91 | 39.86 
39.4] 1.04] 1.02] 0.99 | 40.12] 39.90 | 39.07 
40.5 1.02 1.01 0.98 | 40.73 | 40.29 39.55 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 











Index Number of 


Average Average Weekl 

Average Average lbs Spal op 

Period ‘a bed Hourly Wael Wages (1949 = 100) 

Per Week Earnings Wages Current 1949 

Dollars Dollars 
No $ $ No 

IMonthlysAveragenl055a5 04a. BWasiss< ico «oleae ate creicte « 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 

iIMontulyr Average. LObOssaea crcm ates ae tts e-clein sche « 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 

Moanbniy tAcvernveyl G5 cosmetic ck aisles ve dae lass stave ate. 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 

Monthly Average 1958... tabeces «cei + abies « sew sreretes 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 

MouthilysAverage, 19595. aaaties a sonst isuttss once celts: 40.7 W72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

HOSQRN Over Drm csc cieite. coe suesen ho athe oie-siste ato: 40.9 74 71.08 170.3 133.1 

DECOM CIA ee atte ire aa cae pee eee Ree 38.4* 1.78 68. 48* 164.1 128.7 

TOG OW ANUIAIaVERe cer artic 3 eee crocs Sleds SRS cs ce es 40.7 1G 71.89 172.2 135.4 

UNS OES 82 nic cae obPe oR en Sra nic ¢ Oo neiic.o Ae 40.4 17a 71.49 171 33 135.0 

March SBD AIGA HO OER SCE CARRE end eine es 40.5 1.78 71.94 172.4 135.2 

TAN EI eo Ge 5S cysko Gt. 0 IEEE Eo, RE IRR oe 40.5 1.79 12.37 173.4 136.1 

IER eo 6c aNd ySinic Giciciosoly PER Reo-c Ce Ea ae 40.1 1.79 71.69 171.8 134.6 

ARTA ety cin SPS ccySICID ICs 0 CAD ACER OE ERD Gl a aa ne ae 40.4 ed 72.19 173.0 135.6 

TU od, BW oho! AP win odie. 40.6 177 72.01t 172.5 134.9 

JANTER IIE] 5, uhcycishin co Geeta io Or bo aan 4 GOO rome oe 40.5 1.76 17.46 171.2 133.3 

CD UCIT DCI eta a eT eee Serle «ale ws Gravelsicerets « 40.9 Lie Teno 173.4 134.0 

OctoDenieee camry esis ck Gabe ees cae ths 40.6 1.78 72.66 174.1 134.3 

IWOVGIUDER Hace sence testo Peis «cil aeehotets « 40.6 1.79 72.80 174.4 134.6 





Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS, page ii. 


* December 1959 figures adjusted for the holidays are 40.8 hours and $71.52. 
+ Revised. 
t Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.1I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period 7 $$ 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
DAVIE OL DOD mania cetten cree cess <7 8, 420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93, 805 465, 764 
January VELOSO ales cee aa coe Foo 17,986 12,111 30, 097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
January MPLS ONS cae chet ee ce hee os: 19,784 13,440 33, 224 348 , 956 92,207 436, 163 
January ROD Sree meres iectas axes. 7,450 7,270 14,720 596, 104 147,349 743, 453 
‘brain? I Ta Ce oo aoeaneane 8,643 8, 549 17,192 562, 257 158, 163 720, 420 
irainiay UIE den noeaecausees 9,097 9,779 18, 876 522,206 157, 962 680, 168 
Hebrusry melas OG) serene eae nererc 8, 206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180,129 786 , 294 
March ROG Oe eet eter cya: 8,431 10,676 19,107 634,332 182,721 817,053 
April DPRTOGOR SN ae arene reer ee e & are 10, 402 11,830 22,232 652,107 182, 883 834,990 
May HPRTIOG 0) serene rerrereetcte cick a's 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
June ee SOO canst 21,772 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152, 848 542, 424 
July LOGO epee remmetererc cerns « 17,227 15,875 33, 102 258,719 131,986 390, 655 
August pLOOOP asc a tenaees ciew. 14, 673 12,594 27,267 242 , 582 128,062 370,644 
Septem Heri. 1960.5. b roc ckies tee wae « 13,748 14, 427 28,175 236, 969 117,044 354,013 
Wetooers als .OG0seeenee sical: cine 12,239 13,796 26,035 228, 632 115,358 348,990 
November 1) 1960). .cc5 sees ce eee a: 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124, 255 405,739 
Wecemberv 1960.24 cea. sec canes 15,932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144,123 537,979 
tenia il, Ie As oooa5omcaee 9, 859 7,996 17, 855 570,789 163, 893 734,682 


aa I a ee a ee 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
NOVEMBER 30, 1960(+) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change from 


Industry Male Female Total October | November 
31, 1960 30, 1959 








Asriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 178 66 244 —- 150 _ 56 
ForeSty.....i:¢.cncsotecse snes etre been goals mieten wiles 595 6 601 — 4Ad1 — 798 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 337 20 357 — 102 w= 23 
Motal Mining? setae oadac cc ccmtees «are emer cies 234 7 241 _ 34 0 
Fidel), he a Acres Be ac een aie seis nein cee 63 6 69 - 71 —_ Ly 
Non Metal #Muninew tee reenter aie 9 il 10 — 15 + 3 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits:.<.:..-........: 2 1 3 _ 1 _ 8 
Prospecting ton cane ae eco: maeles weicin eet ore 29 5 34 + 19 _ if 
Mantifacturing ccc. < occ cca smctoenre ee eieieetere ieee 1,967 1,130 3,097 — 754 — 781 
Hoods and Beverages... a-records irs 120 136 256 — 160 — 31 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.............-..+- 46 5 51 “e 39 - 9 
Rubber Products: ..cdcec cece oer oe emiece 21 12 ae - 3 + 2 
Leather: Productsio.. gnc. ete ete oem oc amnattreesne 44 62 106 _ 45 ~ 32 
Textile Products (except clothing)...............- 35 57 92 —- 24 _ 72 
Clothing (textilefand tur): mamas seoeceee ee cee 65 449 514 — 188 — 210 
Wood Productssae. cise... besa a oeakins cee eee ccm 137 31 168 _ 95 — 107 
Paper Productsic:.os es. eee eo. obese see eae wt 283 31 314 + 3 + 216 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 116 73 189 + 43 - 63 
Tron*andsSteel’Products’,. esas cn ceeietae eee tate 274 51 325 — 149 — 222 
Transportation .Quipmenteceeseser <i clercle ete 271 44 315 _ 12 — 133 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products....................- 102 17 119 _ 24 ~ 55 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 178 50 228 a 25 a 20 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 41 19 60 _ 4 - 46 
Products of Petroleum and Coal...............56: 23 7 30 + 14 + 4 
ChemicaltProductsiaene ose cee tn ore eines 128 41 169 _ 77 —- 12 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 83 45 128 — 49 + 9 
COTSEPUCELON igre ios cleo ais a aie ler ettoco tera retens ter 808 30 838 — A472 — 433 
General Contractors. ceo sec aetaciee oe 408 14 422 — 319 — 395 
special lirade)|@ontractorsa. ces. << feniseysterer ere 400 16 416 — 153 - 38 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 436 103 539 — 54 — 145 
‘Transportation. sachicn seee ecb Lee eee 27 46 316 + 8 — 159 
Storagewe sc eee ceca ceenmrciteias ove srerimers tear 5 5 10 _- 18 _ 14 
Communicationcsesec serene cise cette 161 52 213 —- 44 + 28 
Public Utility Operation......................0008 52 17 69 - 9 - 26 
TPT AGG, 62 ice pt eee eee CT ee 1,639 1,576 8,245 752 — 398 
Wholesale Paice: «fiw + <p tiene cult? >< ieee shee 510 243 753 — 153 — 148 
Gt ailcege accede ani aetare cfs mimae ete ee olor etree eee 1,129 1,333 2,462 — 599 — 250 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 424 343 767 _ 84 — 1483 
Service....... en AcrAnberieenecet: Snporegaatuc paces 9,766 7,662 17,428 + 6,952 + 2,610 
Community or Public Service.................05- 285 1,494 1,779 — 119 — 104 
Government) Serviceys.ss see ee ceee seen ree 8,827 2,399 11, 226 + 8,133 + 3,954 
Recreation ‘Service . sas seis cee eee ee 25 32 57 — 40 _ 32 
Business Service Woe y tice css ce sae eos eet ee 309 237 546 — 251 — 1651 
PersonaliService Ames cemenita van cee eas coe ee 320 3,500 3, 820 — 771 — 1,057 
GRAND TOTAL: Sees. 5.08 vob oan 16, 202 10,953 27,155 + 4,124 — 193 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 1, 1960(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
eee 





; Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group a SS Re ee so 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers... . 1,424 1,174 2,598 7,385 1,916 9,301 
CS LSrICaeW OL KOTBEM wcsrs cio ns HES ce ote. 5, 894 3,696 9,590 18,194 49,663 67, 857 
D@LESMVWVODKOLS AeeEEPE casts Acres s.acsiaretos 1,128 1,097 2,225 7,090 14,660 22, 257 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 414 Byte ys 4,231 34,949 26,696 61,645 
SenMmMen tect ern ease dees See 2 SR cea ae 4 2,235 17 2, 252 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.) 164 11 175 5,098 685 5,783 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers. . elses 3,298 739 4,037 179,776 24,321 204,097 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

NODAROGIE, fess ps Seales cc ets. 34 9 43 1,696 533 2,229 
Textiles, clothing, ete............... 65 555 620 3,528 15,307 18,835 
Lumber and lumber products........ 674 2 676 15,878 158 16,036 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing):......... 81 6 87 1,225 610 1,835 
Leather and leather products....... 31 51 82 1,348 1,464 2,812 
Stone, clay and glass products....... Hl Gian, eyaeeeseeichaveact 16 636 46 682 
Metalworking. -fienret Men fees. 336 8 344 22,179 1,024 23, 203 
Electrical. a silo eee e giesakuses esis» 168 7 175 3,419 1,261 4,680 
Transportation and equipment...... 3 ae 7 tpAia 31 1,208 
INTirtin oS Se = Sa Ae A eS OE oe os cte Tis | a. drceeneeaearen ae 78 Zilla Iieaseienceye rs 2,121 
Wonstruction. ft. 2... lett see chs 501 1 502 49,182 7 49,189 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 413 5 418 33, 246 171 33, 417 
Communications and public utility. . 15 1 16 840 16 856 
pra de mnid service. een ccoe date. 104 75 179 6, 194 2,203 8, 447 
Other skilled and semi-skilled...... 699 14 713 26,947 1,151 28,098 
GOMICH Ie emmeetcn acces eters ticle 38 4 42 3, 634 285 3,919 
PADPLENCICES Hye. os ue a Gee unio s ctee 38 1 39 6,526 4 6, 530 

Gnas iledsWorkersss. cat, eee onesie. |: 3,606 265 3, 871 138, 622 26,165 164, 787 
Hoodtand tobacco. ..... ater .i.-... as. 65 128 Solita 6,734 11,911 
Lumber and lumber products....... 67 4 71 15,699 515 16,214 
Metalworking fey...6 (Me OEP. wc... 39 3 42 9, 882 660 10,542 
@onstructionMt® ... 3.5 seek ccc. Ae Sl) fill eee ae 2,686 68, 605 1 68, 606 
Other unskilled workers............. 751 193 944 39,259 18,255 57,514 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 15,932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144,123 537,979 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 1, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (2) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Dee. 1, Nov. 8, Dec. 3, Dec. 1, Nov. 3, Dec. 3, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Newfoundland.....................55- 285 306 391 15,278 7,504 12,686 
Cortier Brooks. ssccmaswe sorters 16 16 26 3,018 1,673 25523 
Grand, Palle Mth centtitnicthees > ste i 7 12 1,533 860 1232 
St: John's \a,cccetes cee eee ee crer 264 283 353 10,727 5,001 8,931 
Prince Edward Island................. val 137 89 2,543 1,288 3,028 
@harlottetownraess. tee teen os sks 44 48 61 1,509 745 1,997 
Summerside. cence. sete. hee De 89 28 1,034 543 1,031 
Nova Scotia eee irae 3 steers eee 1,282 1,233 1,159 20,922 15,978 20,035 
PAmherstv. emacciscis.« tereieien cece s.+ sisxe 15 13 15 968 671 815 
Bridgcoewatereese cee vache eee 13 21 11 1,234 831 1,259 
12 CANE) oF AA 3 hp REI om ap Ameade 961 1 Oly 891 5,265 4,628 5,212 
UM Vi@rn OSes ceo occ sais: toe o:8iesecace several ciate oh aiaeetals etaeoan Celle einer ee erro ave nie aes ees 389 208 545 
Kentviller esa etictntn CRE ek cman 69 68 58 2,023 1,300 1,685 
Tiverpool:.\ pins ehectee ee tue ehitie oaretery 8 18 6 509 413 495 
New Glaszowacscsssscmee ceece ate 28 13 16 2,509 1,838 2,587 
Spring hills.$22 is aserstsniee6 Steere Wie. aera e byes] Atay are ee eal me ote avait e teers o: ore aay 981 878 1,205 
SVANOVon «tens ous seein aches UP 45 57. 3,960 3,085 oe 
EET UTO wacteteeic cin sistem ees ete ieee 25 9 33 1,439 1,104 1,339 
FY armoutiiperteaces ccc ste nee 41 29 iP 1,645 1,122) 1,646 
New Brunswick...................008- 1,032 1,236 1,071 20,072 13,341 19,967 
IBathiurs tens cteniteianiee eeteeine cee 19 18 9 2,600 1,196 2,809 
Campbelltonesd-aessasaeere res: oe 80 27 40 1,620 Tsai 1,118 
1H; CIMUNASbON Waconia eccictet 8 17 30 1,129 579 1,170 
Wreclerictomsnicscscacs ears ee 154 120 130 1,579 1321 1723 
Min tock Sees ee viate sherri ee ttagr eer. 50 118 42 473 426 454 
IM onctoninc cee c eas eee eee es see 296 750 397 4,796 3,108 4,979 
INow castle Brisco ocrhecttttete aa. asetic 13 3 2 1,512 923 1,875 
Saint John..cssscccoterere ene 316 129 271 3,422 2,700 2,494 
St. Stephen’... cnc tees cee oeakee 22 36 35 1,315 828 1,647 
Sussexas Haas teen ote we aie 16 10 45 571 365 544 
WoO dStochktee aware cine nice aes.c tae 58 8 70 1,055 578 1,154 
Quebec, se.c tcc a ee Cee eels ape 5,081 5,263 5,005 154,849 115,628 146,282 
UA Tima a eee Pia a aren eee ee terns 13 8 5 1,342 1,097 2,043 
IAS DESLOS: cate iastacttesors: ok autho tives crete: 18 17 2 652 383 629 
Baie Comeatlscdsedec es sess eee i 31 109 533 377 560 
Besttharnoig 2555... 2. daaamieees sine 13 26 14 1,170 746 1,092 
Bueline hana nteace crescent 23 22 10 984 710 914 
Casapecalatararsch teins. oan reer: 141 78 210 1,023 788 961 
Chandler sie gcdaen.erete sn sae ney ate 52 6 22 647 242 830 
CG ACOUtIIAD a a.d aaeeitrarienete anit 95 145 99 1,936 1,623 1,584 
Cowansyilles ss tices eee 26 25 13 380 324 428 
Dolbeau..... 5 tania auras akan tee 83 19 2 1,054 668 801 
IDIyproawoevey yaaa cr aumong eto cen onus 57 43 34 2,147 1,454 1,984 
Warn Wariaetss ee el att-ie < eee ee eet es 8 10 Uf 575 434 692 
BOreseville, sie caictasisiee es dvievatsins seveiae 1 4 Hil 336 QN7 473 
GaSNE nwt. Sake won ante eee 2 5 2 835 316 904 
Gran Dync ae ea oreo bine ee oases 5 21 16 2,330 1,607 1,392 
leh Cn aeEetboricrie ane ee hanes 76 42 21 3,526 OrAaal 3,283 
Joliette ho Re ce CRI eee 37 43 97 3,625 2,568 3,657 
JON GUSTO rat. ween tides oe eee eee 23 20 12 2,523 1,828 2,203 
DS ONWLO Ges suites ais oy. oe acne ea see 11 18 26 809 550 623 
a, Malbaiets. cn ceeto steerer e 50 29 6 1,020 499 1,148 
La Tuga. ert ren ce eee 97 179 518 649 512 798 
LIB VIS. os en peeetgencccer ns Mas eee ate aoe 22 28 31 3,339 2,307 2,900 
Powis villetescseesocscne corte ee 35 15 Hf 1,115 
Magog. BC ch Men ar ae if 6 2 656 511 672 
Mani wakaave. shine sii hen cee is a 11 760 420 514 
Matane. OR eae ee eee 24 9 26 923 488 Iigoz 
Mégantic. mies aletovery soaic salen yl=taiptelysigiovere a 53 DOR. erry eteieeemers 989 504 962 
Mont-USUnicr aeetnic reer 13 20 31 758 411 569 
Montmiaiony crac. acccete mntecak ante sere 9 12 5 1,165 626 1,156 
Montrealasne esc toiteenie cin caret 1,874 1,976 1,805 60,156 49 ,002 54,708 
109 66 10 1,144 403 Ge 
2 5 2 605 386 547 
388 455 295 11,068 8,434 11,319 
im 68 51 78 2,574 1,484 745 
Riviere GuUaLOUp sass ene ene 18 8 7 2,499 1,412 2,577 
Roberval ice eee ee aerate 49 57 15 1,049 720 826 
ROU YN scot etre Meret ete ee AEE te 169 128 109 2 183 1,766 2021 
Ste, Agathe.) ste oe eee 69 54 48 801 572 896 
Ste. Anne de Believers eocaeeee 48 the 63 958 745 942 
Ste. Therese, vac. vies e sc tanaeee ei 19 26 2,208 1,635 2,171 
Stecbyacinthesee case ee eee 31 25 67 2,098 ibaa 2,189 
St. Jean BPA Sor ake Hoe Acie 89 50 64 2,098 1,716 2,062 
Dt. CerOM ers ne ee eee eee 56 31 93 2,626 1,382 1,762 
Beptelles.c, mecca cones 181 294 Wel 1,748 1,030 1,094 
SHAWInigan. we pee eer eee eee 79 41 188 orale 2,459 o,ou 
Sherbrooke so ee ee ee ae 228 284 137 4,446 4,071 4,594 
Sorelane one io Tools tote. dieters WeeasE eaten pate 74 54 34 1,981 1,601 2,326 
© hetford Mines i 5 i... anceestiacnes 25 30 74 1,458 936 1,643 
FDROIS=AVICTeS parse eerad eee een 79 179 147 4,163 3,123 4,333 
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TABLE D-4—U 
: NFILLED VAC 
ANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) AT DECEMBER 1, 1960 























My Fre'ious Previo Ts Us 
Dec. 1, ota eard 0) Pvaviona! \) ieeione 
1960 ae Dec. 3 Mont! 2 Nae 
STR eo te ae 1959 a t, Nav § aoe 
al d'Or...,.... | 60 mar ec. 3, 
Wiayapidtitit... 1 eae... 57 pce ee ee 
Picton ccs kyon 14 rf rr ee 
e St. Georges... 4 ee 88 25 19 ee 1,420 1.582 
Cutario ee fe en AL 239 329 12 2156 ; ,640 1837 
rnprior Spe EE Mah LS a U edad 29 ate ,530 ’ 
lg Ca eee 10,605 8,200 1 y 1,648 1,245 1,899 
cdi te. ee. af bps 0,915 | 182,266 | 148,423 ae 
Bracebridge. ice 4 ee BP 25 19 278 ai 176,818 
pe re tater 68): e 29 y 1,281 ie 278 
Brantford.......+.. ae ak Be 17 18 98 1,891 1.552 1,311 
rockville ie ital led oe aaa 49 56 30 1,083 691 1,614 
anaes aS et, te aeelaeset ames 
NG dnl ng Ree Fae Oe oe a 30 9 0,05 BA fe) , 00° 
Bg eee et 2 10 Es 730 pie 2,692 
Golingyood. 00000000 i Z 6 | 2,080 131 41 
4 Be NO i et Cava ae ae 3 D) » VO 2 
Elliot Laie. 109 ; 6 a V 6H Be 
hw eee 49 113 ee 564 a2 
Fort Frances... 0... eee : ae 38 pee 2,750 uae 
ER eR BE cbc a 10 2 249 "s 
Galt e ehe Tabet a Bisliatets 13 9 809 367 
Ry WES Soe A one SO Oe 0 28 5 f 
 iaNOnUS eerie wie tt tsa ee: ie 76 139 5 603 ab 732 
eee alee 54 81 ee 1,655 rate 
ue p Werseseescsesssereteresre| 8 3 ’ ] 704 Ve 
Gy ec ky cl a 9 17 5 336 , 1,364 
Hamilton esse cian Hu 29 : 631 ro 295 
a peMRS ee eames Week 7 896 00 1,996 513 
apuskasing.......-..ssssssssseees 7 12 i! 16,218 13°28 Ue. 
28 Wie ts eee e-em a 8 a 17 2 ' 5 9°7 
Beech bee sceel asec ds cnc 8 a : i ws | 78d 
Kirkland Lakes... se .cscse i 129 Me 841 is 677 
BUY meee ccts <A Boe! 20a a B 2, 2 78 
A anes Be rr trgs bar} ee Se 100 na 97 1 139 ee 2 74 
Lindsay. ...+s.sesesserstseesseeeess 19 31 89 3/088 AU 1,281 
Sai foo ole eke Die Lge ee 8 = 88 1,036 le 1,998 
i a id Ve Q7 ’ 
OE hae ei 32 . 29 * 975 124 
Long Branch... 00002 1,150 462 15 362 ann "533 
a Ml: SR od nee os Lae 107 r 1,067 5 469 246 997 
Napanee, iscsi vee ieeieescee 25 nS 90 sabe 4,681 eee 
: AAP oe Ps Se hein Oe teat , 982 Ag 
ares eee 4 5 a 810 AQ § 3,697 
Niogara Falls... 00s0ecsc) i 41 oy 529 356 937 
EIS ae he Sea 34 - at) nae | Lah | 1.90 
Orillia. ..esses sees eee eeeee teens 94 99 12 1/865 ne 2,528 
Oshawa. sosseseseessssee <i ae 7 As 145 1.031 1,352 11570 
Ottawa naa a 82 69 23 1,180 a 828 
4 AG wt ites DP o/s OF 765 S07 108 4.471 oI 1,019 
Mere ud shes aceite vata: tak: 35 , 1,671 : 5,000 10 
Pembroke RE ea eoae eal 51 94 ae 5,013 Har 
embroke....2.seseseeseseeeeeeeees| BOP 70 pos 1,100 : 
sagtas Sa od. 59 > 2 ; 1 
Peterborough... 02st, 16 19 52 1,758 aH 196 
aN ues Bc 37 36 i hs | aaa | Bad 
Se a 26 6 7 3,339 2,910 a 
Prescott @) wile ed Oleubis (e166 3 9 618-6 a 156 300 3 re 272 é a 
ontrad MOAT rey ee ae, g , 1 2.99 
os i ee ee ee 20 8 2,298 3,280 
St oe C59 ee. 15 ig - "734 fe 961 
RGegiyie eos) Gee es. 95 9 758 
a wie re eee 118 451 30 ; 
ee ee an ay oe 91 Le 93 3,998 4 568 
Sault Ste. Marie. ..........ccsss. oo 04 " 1,396 oo 6,122 
Sioux Se ee af 131 aad 3,048 27195 1,512 
as Ocieeo 3 parte 10 a an "906 ae 1,659 
Bratton RHE TGR ! 7 ® 186 100 1,067 
Sturgeon Falla. 2001000000000000000 36 65 " 449 338 188 
I ee aS a a : 30 oe 
ute he 22 1 810 589 et 
Timmins Fae, TANCE ee eae ] 334 999 4 906 621 a 
Timmins.......+4.20.0ssseseeeeees 27 a 13 a8 et 3,697 
BEA Seat 3,3 30 69 355 
A sentionn see eres ver eres tersy trees Bale 2,702 3,428 Pee 1,644 1 ay 
Wallaceburg. A aed | odes 93 ie 62 a 38,104 39'758 
aAdienei | gales |" Gurnee 26 
agen a gta Se | mote neg Tt 14 a4 : 666 707 
Windsor. «2 ...2.2.20e00s es ol ri 165 Ke 2,508 2,013 ae 
* oA ae tn a A 764 193 a 3,754 3,209 te 
Pere imeeseee nd Gracece: | cgesee. 17 17 329 10,309 7804 3,764 
Brandon bende. | Aipenn 1 kee tees 3 579 26 ts 1.09 13,019 
Bey Spe 3 eee 179 1,732 3,909 uke 1095 1,082 
Flin ican Hea ; Fgh pit Beers 17 4p 183 2028 15,034 19,278 
Portage la Pra. 0000000000 a7 25 if age] ei | aaa 
Tho Fas...-20ntesseesonschessssees a oF 69 1.002 ve on 
Sarr teeteee 3,221 1,426 3,517 ibis 244 336 
’ . 42 € 
12,253 14,024 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 1, 1960 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
1 Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
eae s) Mont Year Month Year 
Dec. 1, Nov. 3, Dec. 3, Dec. 1, Nov. 3, Dec. 3, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
hewanleees.. 5. hee one 1,202 1,218 754 16, 244 9,676 16,095 
a eo es ET grins oi et fe "24 20 45 506 227 498 
Lloydminster 20 24 6 406 224 364 
Moose. da wieeret enc he cee eee 97 64 212 1,474 933 1,475 
NorthiBbattl etordie sess eee 47 39 22 1,070 583 1,035 
Prince Albertaqstse see eee 5: 103 35 2,004 1,095 1,929 
TROGING eo cnreteotetave ore acstene « ceercieis torre 178 210 158 3,934 2,704 3,656 
Saskatoon mer ttcy. 25 des ree eee 136 207 134 3,740 2,310 3,643 
SwiitiCurrentreccacs occ eee 67 83 56 797 390 815 
Wey: Urn ssecte ae aten aren re rer oti 34 17 20 437 199 462 
Norkton, ser wc: cee oie ee 524 444 59 1,876 1,011 2°18 
Alberts..3% ocean serra ooo 1,821 1,711 2,064 30,872 22,064 27,076 
IBIgirMOre se sriacctcn lester tierra tiers 2 24 1 363 374 498 
Calgary sant eta oe Adee See Cae eee 381 439 917 10,805 8,271 9,411 
DrumbellerPeneence ree 10 10 16 354 228 372 
HMdmMontonse das tases eae 1,056 890 1,028 13,029 9 ,296 12,259 
1dfs Ete) Wet ae Gecstavo mam aac cebu Gis 45 76 12 678 497 518 
Grandeserainte.. 02 eee eee ee ee 48 AO ose <hr or eee 854 548: £5 eee 
Leth bridges. so.5 sonia ete 66 101 114 2,224 1,421 1,989 
Miedicinesbiaty: ..a..cretomeetteat ee 149 56 194 1,209 897 935 
Red Decree acca Eee eee 64 73 82 1,356 832 1,094 
British Columbia...................... 1,823 1,774 2,218 72,402 56,473 61,621 
Chilliwaclee: vas tava. eee eee 34 25 2,059 1,326 1,738 
Courtenay seen .cn ior oe rome 11 13 4 1,411 905 799 
Cran brook 2 ctr cere ene eee 31 54 16 1,114 700 899 
Dawson Creek c.c.c gan alcswe eee 16 23 16 969 729 1,138 
Duncan Pease ccc ie oe ener ee 33 16 22 880 564 736 
Mamloopse ces le ee eee eee 14 15 76 1,509 996 1,289 
NC GlO WIE. chan eine ee ere 3 22 6 1,254 588 1,188 
tM atic oe Se eee 30 34 15 218 166 214 
Mission CitVar.: so eee enone 23 28 11 1,406 898 ibaa 
ANAING. et ee ee 55 18 11 1,372 1,110 1,000 
INelSON . scongnisc ea Cae eee ae 218 251 14 1,186 737 1,181 
New Westminster.................-- 330 200 268 10,198 8,825 8,458 
IP ONTICHON sj. ceten cc eee Seoe 8 9 7 1,341 842 1,307 
Port Albernt: sme... sae cee ere eee. 25 7 24 870 728 698 
Prince: George:..ncs sae eee 35 34 89 2,884 2,305 2,343 
Prince Rupertic cacccan eee ee 13 10 17 1,802 1,243 1,540 
Princeton eet snare eee 34 52 6 551 348 431 
Quesnel. epee 2) oe eee 52 15 28 1 oy 1 ie 1 ane 
TALL orneonmete fk Ree ee 64 67 6 91 
VANCOUV ODS « cad oe siete re ee 559 720 1,069 30,896 25 , 666 25,825 
WV CINGM:, Sh eee eine ace eee ee 12 8 1 2,169 1,083 1,884 
WICtORIA: voces eee 192 ital 399 5,468 4,581 4,847 
Wihitehorses 02a. arc aoeeee nee eee 21 42 23 547 438 564 
Canad aratancecsc cn can ae eee eee 26,731 22,810 27,875 537,979 405,739 502,886 
IMS 6 contre ah aks ee Ere 15,932 11,944 15,201 393 , 856 281 , 484 365,031 
Memale. t,he 3225 eee See 10,799 10,866 12,674 144,123 124,255 137 ,855 





1 Preliminary subject to revision. 


? Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 





Year Total 
AOSD haan Re resteeet red eyscccelerol St 953,576 
19DG Pere oe nn aoe 1,046,979 
LOB TR is aks BR Oe xk ae 877,704 
LOD SERN Ree kai sci sti cee 840,129 
TOON Ree te ae eae 986,073 
1959)(11 months): ..c2.<se nee 911,272 
19G0RGlTeimiontlisi =. ees. ae 872,762 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1955—1960 

aea=»?>=®$=™$@—00@O€O$#€O)°onananamaumuuseeeoeoe—e—e—eeee eT: 

Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
586, 780 290, 924 59,412 215,335 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 116,474 
661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 289,481 | 336,527 | 211,951 127,812 
613,613 | 297,659 63,094 | 222,675 | 311,944} 196,070 117, 489 
584,323 | 288,439 78,989 | 280,880 | 274,312 | 179,899 108,682 


5 ee eee 
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EK—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Estimated 

a eEage : 
° umber o i ° Amount of 

Province Beneficiaries Weeks Paid Benefit Paid 
Per Week 
(in thousands) $ 
IN Iyer Capetevall EVs AS so Ouordan oes amiccas Rio OnD Bcc pc Oren are ee eae 5.7 24,008 551,713 
prince Hd warcdelslan cam .nee eee are oh. Scr eae els cae cp lalele lewis nave 0.8 3,148 61,797 
iN fonwen, (SRLS oe ae oe ee IS Sh OR ee ae eee 10.9 45,978 967, 140 
GWA TUNS WIC ne Oma rh cn AN, tities Stine pA iis a sae is 9.8 41,076 885, 243 
DHT Oh. 6 big giene GRIGIO IO ond EDN Oo ICL ORS Caco SIO Goa 80.7 339,048 7, 648, 821 
(CHUREDTETD): cryces Seas GRR cro oe) SURE peat: Ui 5 ROSES PhS tic ca eEa ee 98.2 412,446 9,746,054 
IN Ire) ets, Se ale ashe eee cmUh CRDi oe Ge cies Gia OO een 10.2 42,777 980, 260 
Sac SAGO Veh pitt, <6 BE poo Hao 6 CaR Re ne eno ale > Ob OSes eee 6.1 25, 504 568,348 
ENR OYSTRRE POR SER RIG Ae I RICIOIE® Owner ic POISE RAaT CIEE aaa 14.4 60,473 1,415, 631 
TEyatRts Op hiteal oe. o Aqtomod GoD EOE.Cb 0.4 TOMO .0 > COE oe ae eee 36.1 151,730 3,758, 601 
otal Canad ane NO veel0 GO mperine tubes. aetlaieie-- is: «tte. are 272.9 1, 146,188 26, 583 , 608 
hotalui@anadajOcte gl 900 tascam seeeiatvhelee <iilels «id so date 225.9 903, 403 20, 650, 922 
otaleCGanad we Nowe 1900s. sl epiteiie se isigiels sc clo cles 209.6 838,456 17,479,376 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS* CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, NOVEMBER 30, 1960 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province and Sex 





Total 
claimants 


485,177 
364, 136 


121,041 


16, 401 
14,928 
1,473 


2,576 
£999 
577 


22,561 
19, 190 
3,371 


18,745 
14,954 
3,791 


155, 506 
110, 964 
44,542 


22,218 
17, 240 
4,978 


13, 834 
10, 847 
2,987 


27,471 
21,271 
6, 200 


65, 756 
51,275 
14,481 


179,302 


9,738 
9, 289 
449 


1,698 
1,407 
291 


11,597 
10, 466 
1,131 


8,415 
7,039 
1,376 


62,979 
49,112 
13, 867 


66, 029 
51,036 
14,993 


10, 496 
8, 754 
1,742 


7,050 
6,105 
945 


12,741 
10,984 
1,757 


30, 182 
25,110 
5,072 


60, 053 
47,125 
12,928 


Number of weeks on claim 


5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 


73,222 | 41,677 | 26,881 | 17,366 


54,762 | 28,480 | 17,468 | 10,497 
18,460 | 18,197 | 9,413 | 6,869 
1,763 754 512 466 
1,563 618 386 346 
200 136 126 120 
234 110 64 44 
179 62 35 30 

55 48 29 14 
2,900 | 1,803 | 1,027 711 
2,425 | 1,425 47 510 


21,092 | 12,582 | 7,774 | 5,241 
15,413 | 8,633 | 4,939 | 2,856 
5,679 | 3,899 | 2,835 | 2,385 


23,745 | 14,246 | 9,743 | 6,245 
16,886 | 9,311 | 6,226 | 3,851 
6,859 | 4,935 | 3,517} 2,394 


3,773 1,690 | 1,097 612 
2,964 | 1,110 710 390 
809 580 387 222 


1,979 881 664 391 
1,498 525 367 234 
481 356 297 157 


4,429 | 2,294 1] 1,381 878 
3,307 | 1,400 826 490 
1,122 894 555 388 


10,351 | 5,914] 3,548 | 2,143 
Sy LOTe eas 209) ea Aon elna il 
2,194 | 1,645 | 1,125 772 


Over 
20 


45,053 


16, 641 
9,514 
7,127 


1,453 
849 
604 


952 
519 
433 


aS 
oS 
rPOoOW CONS 


_ 
— 
Onna 


or 
oO 
DWre 


bo 
— 
moo oon Nore 


Total 


417,541 
308,477 


109, 064 


12,427 
11,341 
1,086 


3, 626 
2,053 
573 


17,197 
13, 984 
3,213 


16, 845 
13, 068 
3,777 


122,529 
87,818 
34,711 


143,364 
102,746 
40,618 


16, 268 
12,365 
3,903 


12, 623 
9,816 
2,807 


21,140 
15, 534 
5, 606 


52,522 
39, 752 
12,770 


a eee ee ae, eee 
* Changes in the wording of this heading do not involve any change in concept. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER, 1960 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


a 
TT ow. 


























Gtkims filed’at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
at End of Month 
Province : Not 
Total Entitled oO 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to eres Pending 
oft Benefit Poneke 

12115 10, 276 1,839 7,268 teh 1,497 6,141 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,990 1,662 328 1,;150 989 161 997 
Nova Scotia. a BOO ORE OCKCTERT OE 14,347 8,096 6,251 12, 247 10, 534 Werle 4,484 
Nie wHBrUunS WiGles seks on.ctace Meee 11,527 8,360 3, 167 9, 266 7, 800 1,466 3,920 
Quebec S EOC OORT ACE ae NI 84,982 58,461 26,521 69 , 427 55, 280 14, 147 30,076 
WncarlO es seen ace aa 92,992 60, 083 32,909 79,326 62,847 16,479 31,341 
EAM IGO DRE mente te sot cae 14, 635 10,380 4,255 12, 406 9,573 2,833 4,077 
ASKAUCHO WAN a tadecc. sdsrcde eked ¢ 10,126: 7,458 2, 668 7,998 6.121 Biter 3,396 
PIDOTEA. . ost as SIL AIGiee Eo 18,759 12,353 6, 406 16,078 12, 830 3, 248 Dno0e 
British Columbidwe.:asac. sont o 42,943 30, 280 12, 663 35,295 25,779 9,516 14, 284 
Total, Canada, Nov. 1960..... 304, 416 207, 409 97,007 250, 461 197,524 52,937 ~ 104,068 
Total, Canada, Oct. 1960..... 178,211 103,919 74, 292 162,512 122,331 40,181 50,113 
Total, Canada, Nov. 1959..... 278,592 193, 734 84,858 221,207 171,906 49,301 99,037 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 41,424. 


} In addition, 39,182 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,568 were special requests not granted and 1,405 
were appeals by claimants. There were 10,514 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, OCTOBER 1959 TO OCTOBER 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





End of Total Employed Claimants 
TI GO—=O CLO DCs ele ry ere cic re ni Es si wba e eee did 4,124,900 3,794, 700 330, 200 
SYeVDUtsioall Gfs\y soe G coco oecerec eine Oho Oe EO RC ee 4,037,000 3,757, 500 279,500 
JNUEERY Sods Ob an Dad oun ans Me eee 4,040,000 3,759, 800 280, 200 
JRUBY Anodoodite Gees con GAe: meee boo Tene ee oe 4,024,000 3,729,900 294, 100 
AOD OXS Me os OPA Ra is hte can REPAIRS AE OR 4,048,000 3,751, 600 296, 400 
IME ein oo temo Dc ob oh oath arti Ly Bcc SIS Ne REE Ete 3,988,000 3,623,700 364,300 
A Drie peer te oer, te EREN Chinn raleticiaiicle cial widis sp scabe a6 3 4,222,000 3,507, 100 714,900 
IWEEHY NaS seroma aithots Bin Giatute cae er meer OR SR ee 4,307,000 3,484, 000 823, 000 
Tae OURAN. cucu petec a cudenceoinute Ose On Eee 4,308, 000 3,493, 800 814, 200 
APTA, 55.56% bas botoooo Uhlan othe Mena Oe Ene Dee ete ie 4,296,000 3,513, 500 782,500 
it S93 DISS mn eee aap eb hose OUR ae DOGO DOBRIC A 5 CObe GRE eee 4,295,000 3,609,300 685, 700 
INO eM DEr ese eet clon aie eR ne eo ate Ade cie Dedede. es 4,131,000 3,713,500 417,500 
OLED) SET reso Dito Ofer ~ RREICR OG. S By nicl Ach POR ORE aS RO CaS MR 4,032,000 3,781, 400 250, 600 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Other 
Household | Commodi- 





— Total Food Shelter Clothing poem Gan ties and 

Services 

SOS « ctlota sb othe cle = seierats atte 116.2 11 2e2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 

Seo deca lon sine: os citete seco olehete afore 116.4 L2at 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 

Lissa bate steve. ace srotara abe tnrstererens orate 118.1 113.4 13200 108.6 117.1 120.9 

LD) 9°) a eee on Aedes ort i-c 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 

Oe kk ae Ie 5 Oe eeu hc 125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
PA | RE 0b OT Ac 127.5 121.6 142.8 110.2 123.3 136.9 

mh: cyabttens hs leceustotets cetele erste apes 12752 120.8 142.9 109.8 123.2 137.0 

bE ahh aroue oso atortietotatensseterecatets 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 

BGO eile ie eaters, cel eeatteetonate ete 127.5 120 9 143.3 110.8 123.5 RYE I 

Ap Ris BRP Ae RSC EAS OREN: 127.4 120.2 143.5 110.8 123.1 137.6 

eG aie Ota GE REO eres 127.6 120.8 143.8 110.9 123.0 BY sé 

Be Sa RT PENS HGR OCIS eo 120.5 143.9 110.8 123.0 137.6 

f ssateratnvecsib a tare SGOu Ie O eRe 127.9 1207 144.0 110.3 123.1 BY. ¢ 

Mots She os dea Cee slots One eraretete 128.4 123.3 144.2 110.5 123.3 137.6 

October. ek esti cet eon ere er 129.4 125.8 144.3 inlay 123.5 137.8 
November .c. ces cccsceeine ners cere 129.6 125.5 144.5 112.5 12an0) 138.3 
December ons cass coche oo 129.6 25 144.6 112.6 H25R0 138.3 
L961 —Jamuarys oasis ¢ ccscis wise s ovsteress sualens overete 129.2 124.4 144.7 111.6 12300 138.3 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER 1960 








(1949 =100) 
Total Other 
—— fee House- | Commo- 
Dec. Nove Dec. Food Shelter | Clothing @ hold. dities 
peration and 
1959 1960 1960 Gurviess 
@Stedohnis' Nildse seme 114.6 115.9 116.3 109.8 115.3 110.7 iil # 133.0 
Haliifaxs’, .scccd.) eee cee 127.8 128.4 128.4 119.5 135.3 122.0 129.8 140.4 
Saimt. Johns... od. ones = 129.1 130.0 130.3 124.9 140.0 DS 7 124.3 143.2 
Montreal, ...05 4 ¢. cen ose n 128.7 129.7 129.7 129.7 146.0 108.3 118.8 138.9 
Ottawacsust ae coe eee 128.3 130.2 130.1 125.3 148.9 116.9 122.0 138.3 
“OTONtO; ane coon oe Tee 130.1 131.9 © 131.8 125.6 152.9 115.1 124.0 140.3 
Winnipeg: 264-5. ieee cec een: 125.4 127.7 127.8 124.5 135.7 118.8 120.2 137.3 
Saskatoon-Regina............. 124.0 125ao 125.4 122.2 125.0 124.0 126.2 129.5 
Edmonton-Calgary............ 124.1 12557 125.3 119.5 125.5 121.4 127.6 133.7 
VanCouverta nates case: 129.6 130.8 130.7 P60 137.8 alee 135.5 137.2 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 


those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 763, July 1960 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-60 








, Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 





Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Nees, Strikes and Workers Per C 
g Lockouts Involved er Cent of 
or Year Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
IRN. 929, Aa GIG tino BSE SO DD ECoG CEE 149 159 60,090 1,875. 400 0.18 
OD GR eres eee eerie o cece anata suet Ncwiere cles 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
HOD) Spee ine eee cies cree uete's uw inietericesne alate oes 242 249 91,409 1, 634, 880 0.14 
OD Serer eee ec era ee eT oe ucts) ora tie oa ctetena ane vetave, 4 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
1G) Fy Qe eee eee cette Seer creo ic Fick tecis fees Marae ae ae 202 217 99, 872 2,386, 680 0.19 
MLO Brera oii! 54 oaebos dbonaGe AHO eGae 13 22 3,836 56,050 0.05 
*1960: oe SAE Rae skc sora hsta nie hacabaoe arse Pater eis o a so 58, 440 fas 
ODLUAL Yc eels a eae els re ,99 50,320 0.0. 

Marchepe cme octets seis 19 27 Seo 26, 820 0.03 

aX efor be AS. Salo ao POE wr RO ARSED eon 15 29 2,476 26, 870 0.03 

IM GV eer eo INO os Sosenie 21 38 de, L52 74,900 0.07 

UNG Sepeerrer eee erate ne cee ss cael os 24 43 7,309 53, 260 0.05 

ARTURIAL 4 Bcsee codices cele ene O NER ee anes Oa Ca 22 37 5,067 37,770 0.04 
JNDTEATTER Gos 6, ents S Ota Aah ener na Re oI 30 42 10,958 129,180 0.12 
ferejenmelaalloveyen . oasacoone-ndsob odene eee Dif 52 11,877 114,610 0.11 

Octo berate eee sere a etek: 30 56 9,027 90, 830 0.08 
INGV.emn DEL aoe ee ate aieit cre 28 58 5,491 53, 180 0.05 

TP) Geem berate te sarin os oles ss ators bvets 11 29 1,890 30, 280 0.03 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 








DECEMBER 1960, BY INDUSTRY DECEMBER 1960, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) {Preliminary ) 
. ae Workers Man- Tasdietion sis Workers Man- 
Industry Teves Involved | Days = Ticeeuis Involved| Days 
INisyaielillenelewas Aca aalmoin Goods loo ocoeenad taaoo ada nac 
HOR 1 oer PERE | ohicn cs cucsed nc ove |e iss Giaw slevallavem aie avetenes Prince Edward UME ito |. Sl Baten Beal onto cucmece aiccnco-oct 
FEELS TN ee eT Neue TR sod cz Scns erect, lh cubrshuaueye = sie'| loge eiese scover ss Nova Scotia... jjeesecst |seatsiseseciiaiestac 62 ei) ania dae ela 
SULUTLTT oF Meee BPMs tel fos sacicr. rterera | aici veteoelars.|loeiveus aches ING SUD WEG eae cere ear e eee eercuseay os Phe aeaitues ace 
Manufacturing.......... 15 23 24,180 Quebec........60-2.+55- 10 697 14,110 
Construction............ 3 255 3, 670 Ontario.......-s0+0+06+: 17 1,144 15,830 
Transportation, etc...... 5 274 680 Manittobaa. see seeeeeee 1 15 140 
Faplle BGT td Ceres eens eh | hic ayy ceo eee lees ee ice a Gpceeichos [eee ree Dea GTN Daw ABA DN cag Ate 
CLOW Ae hiro csi ta 6 : GAD vogoduac Peaweaivia Sabine estes oleae ame i anera ewes etat 
evince ‘rtvis Sin SSR En le psi ere cio cic ce arc (rc eee British Columbia....... 1 34 200 
|__| Meoderall nec eae tert: la ore aicrcee Glasto ree lereriersrsisteters 
; ; 9 imei ee a eis (Se ae 
All industries....... 29 1,890 30, 280 ‘Ail corteuteoneeees ce 1,890 a be0 


nn nee EEEEnE EEE 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


DECEMBER 1960 











(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting : 
— Unior Workers Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Tacolved = ~ 
— ONS Héc Accu- |Termination Result 
Location ec. | mulated Date 
MANUFACTURING— 
Paper Products— 
Building Products, Pulp and Paper Workers’ 290 | 7,250 | 8,700 Nov. 24 Wages~ 
Pont-Rouge, Que. Federation (CNTU) (20) SI Oe | ee ere 
Tron and Steel Products 
Canadian Timken, Steelworkers Loc. 4906 Bion 6, Oo0u E28 e520 ai eA Wages, working condi- 
St. Thomas, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) CO) ee | ene tions, fringe benefits ~~ 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries— . 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Canada,| I. U. E. Loc, 514 (AFL- 155} 3,410 |. 15,500 | Sep.. 15 Wages~ 
St. Laurent, Que. CIlO/GLC) 7 Gree ee el 7] ee 
ConstTRUCTION— : 
Twenty electrical contractors, I.B.E.W. Loc. 804 (AFL- 180 | 3,420] 5,040 Nov. 18 Wages~ Most workers 
Kitchener-Waterloo, other CIO/CLC) Dec. 28 returned or found em- 
points, Ont. ployment elsewhere. 
TRANSPORTATION ETC.— 
Trans portation— , 
Sandwich-Windsor and Street Railway Em- 186 270 1,200 Nov. 24 Wages~ Return of wor- 
Amherstburg Railway, Dec. 3 kers, referral to arbitra- 


Windsor, Ont. 


ployees Loc. 616 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Employment and Unemployment, February 


Unemployment rose by 26,000 between J anuary and February, about 
average for this time of year. Employment decreased by 59,000 and the labour 
force by 33,000 during the month. These declines were somewhat larger than 
usual. 

In the week ended February 18, the labour force was estimated at 
6,363,000; a month earlier the estimate was 6,396,000 and a year earlier it 
was 6,218,000. Employment was estimated at 5,644,000, compared with 
5,703,000 a month earlier and 5,619,000 a year earlier, and unemployment 
at 719,000, compared with 693,000 in January and 599,000 in February 1960. 


Employment 


Although employment in non-farm industries declined in total, there was 
some increase in manufacturing and services. Decreases occurred in trade and 
substantial seasonal declines took place in agriculture and other primary indus- 
tries. Almost all of the decrease over the month was among men. 

Employment was 25,000 higher than a year earlier. Rehiring in manufac- 
turing during the month brought employment in this industry to a higher level 
than last year. Employment in the service industry also showed an increase 
over the year. The heaviest losses over the 12 months were in forestry, mining, 
transportation and construction. Compared with last year, employment of men 
was 60,000 lower; of women, 85,000 higher. 

Of the estimated 5,644,000 employed in February, 4,038,000 were men 
and 1,606,000 women. In the preceding month, employed men totalled 4,094,- 
000; women, 1,609,000. The employment total in February 1960 was made up 
of 4,098,000 men and 1,521,000 women. 

Non-agricultural employment in February was estimated at 5,074,000, 
compared with 5,118,000 in January and 5,051,000 in February 1960. 
Agricultural employment was 570,000, compared with 585,000 a month 
earlier and 568,000 a year earlier. 

The declines in employment and in the labour force between January and 
February were, in most regions, somewhat greater than usual. Non-farm 
employment declined in Ontario despite rehiring in primary steel, shipbuilding 
and heavy equipment manufacturing. In Quebec the employment decline was 
smaller than usual; this was partly the result of an upturn in textiles, clothing, 
rubber and leather manufacturing. 

Employment was at a higher level than a year earlier in Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces. In other regions, the level was about the same or moderately 
lower than in 1960. In all regions, employment was lower in February than 
in January. 
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Unemployment 













LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 
JULY 1958 TO DATE 


Original data — — —= Seasonally adjusted 5 








Unemployment increased by 26,000 
during the month, about the usual sea- 
sonal rise. The February total, 719,000, 
was about 120,000 higher than a year 
earlier, and represented 11.3 per cent of 
the labour force. Unemployment in Feb- 
ruary 1960 was 9.6 per cent; in January 
10.8 per cent. 


During the month, the number of 
unemployed men increased by 35,000. 
The number of unemployed women de- 
creased by an estimated 9,000, partly as 
a result of rehiring in manufacturing. 


There were 664,000 persons without 
work and seeking work, and 55,000 on 
temporary layoff. Of those seeking work, 
108,000 had become unemployed during 
the month, outweighing some 74,000 who 
had found jobs or left the labour force 
during the period. Some 248,000—37 per 
cent of those seeking work—had been 
unemployed for four months or more, 
compared with 161,000 (29 per cent) at 
the same time last year. 


(Additional tabulations made for January show that 49 per cent of that 
month’s 693,000 unemployed were heads of families, a considerably higher 
proportion than the 42 per cent for October and 39 per cent for July 1960. 
Sons, daughters, or other relatives living in family units amounted to 42 per 
cent, and unattached persons to 9 per cent of the January unemploved. At least 
one member was working in 51 per cent of the 539,000 family units in which 
one or more members were unemployed. In the remaining 49 per cent, no one 
was employed; this was up from 41 per cent last October and 37 per cent 
last July.) 





Labour Force 





6,500,000 














Employed 
6,300,000 




















5,900,000: 
5,800,000 
5,700,000x5*= 














Employed: 
Non-Farm 
5,500,000 














Regional Summaries 


Employment in the Atlantic region declined more than seasonally between 
January and February, mainly because of a sharp drop in employment in 
forestry and fishing. Wood cutting and hauling were completed in most areas. 
Bad weather caused a reduction of activity in fishing. 

Seasonal improvement was reported in some coal mines as a result of a 
somewhat stronger demand in local markets. In other coal mines, further 
short time was scheduled for the latter part of February. A cutback in employ- 
ment occurred at the Sydney steel plant but most other plants in the iron and 
steel products industries recalled a number of workers. 

Over the year, employment in the region showed little change: it was 
estimated at 461,000 in February this year, at 458,000 in February 1960. 
Housebuilding dropped below the very low level of a year ago, but government 
and institutional projects under construction compared well with those of 
the previous year. All major pulp and paper mills were reported operating 
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at high levels and most sawmills have continued operations without interruption. 
With the exception of steel production, manufacturing showed some increase 
over the year. 

Unemployment in February was estimated at 101,000 (18.0 per cent of 
the labour force), compared with 84,000 (14.9 per cent) in J anuary and 87,000 
(16.0 per cent) in February 1960. 

The labour force in the Atlantic region was estimated at 562,000 in 
February, 565,000 in January and 545,000 in February 1960. 

In the Quebec region, employment showed little change over the month: 
it was estimated at 1,538,000 in February, 1,544,000 in January. In February 
1960 the estimate was 1,515,000. 

Log hauling was nearing completion, and as a result a number of camps 
closed early. Production of heavy machinery and transportation equipment 
(except aircraft) remained low, and some small layoffs were reported in these 
industries. These were partly offset by noticeable improvements in non-durable 
consumer goods. Considerably increased activity and new hirings were reported 
in textiles, leather and rubber goods and in some pulp and paper plants. Con- 
struction employment declined seasonally. 

Employment was 23,000 higher than a year earlier. Virtually all of the 
increase took place in non-agricultural industries. In many areas, more persons 
were reported employed on construction than at the same time a year ago, 
partly because of intensification of the Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program. 

Unemployment was higher than both a month and a year earlier. In 
February it was estimated at 260,000 (14.5 per cent of the labour force), in 
January at 249,000 (13.9 per cent), and in February 1960 at 242,000 (13.8 
per cent). 

The labour force was estimated at 1,798,000 in February, 1,793,000 in 
January, and 1,757,000 in February 1960. 

In the Ontario region, employment declined 18,000 from January to 
February, somewhat more than in previous years. The decline was distributed 
evenly between men and women. 

Decreased auto production was reflected in some layoffs in automobile 
and parts plants and in the tire manufacturing industry. There were further 
employment reductions in heavy electrical machinery and equipment manufac- 
turing, and employment in textile plants remained low. Seasonally low levels 
of construction activity accounted for a large number of the unemployed. During 
the month, work on the 1960 tobacco crop neared completion, and employment 
in stripping, marketing and warehouse operations tapered off. 

Employment increased considerably during the month, however, in the 
iron and steel industry, particularly in the primary plants. There were further 
recalls of workers to shipyards and to plants manufacturing agricultural 
implements, aircraft and locomotives. Employment in mining and forestry 
remained steady. 

During the year, the number of men with jobs decreased, as employment 
shrank in plants manufacturing automobiles, agricultural implements and heavy 
electrical equipment, and in uranium mining. But the number of women with 
jobs increased; the employment expansion in service occupations accounted 
for most of the increase. 

Unemployment was unchanged over the month at 202,000; in February 
1960 it was an estimated 149,000. Unemployment in February was 8.6 per cent 
of the labour force, in January 8.5 per cent, and in February 1960, 6.4 per cent. 
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The labour force in February was estimated at 2,354,000, in January at 2,372,- 
000, and in February 1960 at 2,313,000. 

In the Prairie region, employment declined a little more than seasonally 
from January to February as most industries reported small decreases. But 
it remained higher than a year earlier, as declines in construction were out- 
weighed by increases in public utilities and services. 

Construction activity was reduced seasonally early in February when a 
period of very cold weather gripped many parts of the region. Winter logging 
programs neared completion and some transportation workers were laid off. 
The usual small reductions continued in trade but employment in services 
remained fairly steady. Slight declines were noted in manufacturing, where 
some demands for workers in textile and clothing factories and in pipe plants 
failed to outweigh continued small, widely distributed layoffs in establishments 
supplying the construction industry: cement and concrete plants, sash and 
door factories, cabinet-makers and structural steel shops. Scattered layoffs 
occurred in the foods and beverages industry, where meat packing plants were 
particularly weak. 

Employment in February was estimated at 996,000, in January at 1,005,- 
000, and in February 1960 at 979,000. Unemployment was estimated at 
76,000 (7.1 per cent of the labour force) in February, at 81,000 (7.5 per cent) 
in January, and at 64,000 (6.1 per cent) in February 1960. The labour force 
was estimated at 1,072,000 in February, at 1,086,000 in January and at 
1,043,000 in February 1960. 

In the Pacific region, there was little change in employment between 
January and February. But there was a small rise in unemployment in contrast 
to slight declines in most previous years. Employment was little changed from 
a year earlier. 

Weakness persisted in demand for lumber, plywood, shingles, and other 
building materials; and weather-damaged logging roads reduced labour 
requirements in forestry to a level lower than usual. Employment in pulp 
and paper production held steady, mining and smelting remained firm, and 
most other industries held near their seasonal employment lows, although 
some hirings occurred in construction. 

Employment was estimated at 497,000 in February, and at 503,000 in 
both the month and year earlier. Unemployment in February was estimated at 
80,000, which was 13.9 per cent of the labour force, in January at 77,000 
(13.3 per cent) and in February 1960 at 57,000 (10.2 per cent). The labour 
force was estimated at 577,000 in February, 580,000 in January and 560,000 
in February 1960. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 








Approximate 


Labour Surplus 
alance 
































Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
 Wopmary Pebruary | Pepe. Wikre: Pecans ) February 
19 196 1961 1960 961 1960 

Mebropoliianreee.ce.r tars «stun et eae il 10 Hl 2 — — 
Mayor in custriglcn rier erie: areseierstela serene eke 19 18 7 8 —_ _ 
MaryorvNericul tunel: series arene aeecrioe 10 10 4 4 _— — 
Man Oni e aie oe sega ccd salen: 46 45 11 12 1 1 

Dotaley, os. trot a Fes agotaerepaaactaete 86 83 23 26 1 1 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—FEBRUARY 








METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 
per cent or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75 000; 40 


per cent or more agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 



























































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROX 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE, 7 SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Calgary —)>HALIFAX 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
OTTAWA-HULL <— 
Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
Toronto 
Vancouver-New West- 
minster-Mission City 
Windsor-Leamington 
Winnipeg 
Brantford —)>GUELPH 
Corner Brook Kingston 
Cornwall —>KITCHENER 
Farnham-Granby London 
Fort William- Saint John 
Port Arthur Sudbury 
Joliette Victoria 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins-Kirkland 
Lake 
Trois Ri. ieres 
Barrie —->BRANDON 
Charlottetown —->CHATHAM 
Lethbridge Moose Jaw 
Prince Albert North Battleford 
Red Deer 
REGINA << 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 
Bathurst —}>BRAMPTON Kitimat 
Beauharnois —}>DAWSON CREEK 
Belleville-Trenton Drumheller 
Bracebridge Galt 
Bridgewater —»GODERICH 
Campbellton Kamloops 
Central Vancouver —>LISTOWEL 
Island St. Thomas 
Chilliwack Stratford 
Cranbrook Swift Current 
Dauphin Woodstock- 
Drummondville Tillsonburg 
Edmundston 
Fredericton = 
Gaspe 
Grand Falls Group | (Cont’d.) 
Kentville 
Lachute-Ste. Ste. Agathe- 
Therese St. Jerome 
Lindsay St. Hyacinthe 
MEDICINE St. Jean 
HAT <— St. Stephen 
Montmagny Sault Ste. Marie 
Newcastle Simcoe 
North Bay Sorel 
Okanagan Valley Summerside 
Owen Sound Trail-Nelson 
Pembroke Truro 
Portage la Prairie Valleyfeld 
Prince George- Victoriaville 
Quesnel Walkerton 
Prince Rupert Weyburn 
Quebec North Shore Woodstock, N.B. 
Rimouski Yarmouth 

















—-> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see Labour Gazette, page 933, September 1969 issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of March 15, 1961) 








Principal Items 





Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)..... (in thousands) 
Employed aja eee (in thousands) 
Agriculture... pees eee (in thousands) 


sia o-jele) 8) em) (a) elvarel es Ts: 


(in thousands) 
(in thousands) 


Non-agriculture 
Paid workers. Aidcanaes eck 


(in thousands) 
(in thousands) 


At work 35 hours or more 
At work less than 35 hours..... 


Employed but not at work... . (in thousands) 
Unemployed e322 -.. veneer (in thousands) 
IAtlantiC®. cece antes sane (in thousands) 
Quebec....... ee, sae .. (in thousands) 
Ontarias. cece a ee (in thousands) 
Prairie ees; i i kake sae. eee ae (in thousands) 
PACthGs... cciiein a eree ee eo ane (in thousands) 


Without work and seeking work. (in thousands) 
On temporary layoff up to 
(in thousands) 


Industrial employment (1949 = 100) 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100) 


«© 0) 60 a) 6 etal ere 


see eee eewe 


Immigration iwi «ans fost pees ee ee ee ee 
Destined to the labour force:...:.......0.0-:- 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes‘and lockoutsi- 402: 20 ee 
No. of workers involved 
Duration of man days 


core eee eo 8 8 0 0 0 oe Few te ele 4 


Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.). 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. 
Average hours worked per week aed Lathe eee 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).. 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100)... an ee, 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1940 <2. 100) Se SRR Aramco een 
‘Total labor mcome: ee ces so. cate ine 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 "= 100).,...4..5..-2> eee 
Manufacturing: .7s2...2.s oe aes a ee 
Durables sy. s50 owe ok oe 


Percentage Change 


From 
Date Amount 

Previous Previous 

Month Year 

Feb. 18 6, 363 — 0.5 + 2.3 
Feb. 18 5, 644 — 1.0 + 0.4 
Feb. 18 570 — 2.6 + 0.4 
Feb. 18 5,074 — 0.9 + 0.5 
Feb. 18 4,601 =e) 0.0 

Feb. 18 N.A. N.A. N.A 

Feb. 18 N.A. N.A. N.A 

Feb. 18 N.A. N.A. N.A 
Feb. 18 719 + 3.8 + 20.0 
Feb 18 101 + 20.2 + 16.1 
Feb. 18 260 + 4.4 + 7.4 
Feb. 18 202 0.0 + 35.6 
Feb. 18 76 = 6.2 + 18.8 
Feb. 18 80 + 3.9 + 40.4 
Feb. 18 664 + 5.4 + 19.6 
Feb. 18 NS, — 12.7 + 25.0 
December 115.0 ==— 1309 — 2.6 
December 104.2 —- 3.6 — 3.9 
Year 1960 104,111 —- —- 2.6 
Year 1960 53,5¢3 -— —- 0.1 
February 18 — 14.3 — 28.0 
February 1,601 — 31.8 — 59.9 
February 20, 320 — 27.8 — 59.6 
December $75.19 — 1.6 + 3.8 
December $1.82 + 1.7 = ADD 
December tos — 4.7 + 0.5 
December $70.66 — 3.0 + 3.2 
February 128.9 —- 0.2 + 1.3 
December iNessil (0) = Dal + 1.8 
1,529 — 2.8 + 3.1 

January 160.0 — 0.1 — ~ 3.6 
January 138 .4 —- 1.2 — 5.4 
January 133.0 — 0.9 — 10.7 
January 142.8 — 1.3 — 0.6 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, 2 monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


See also Labour Gazette, September 1960, p. 983. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





During February, 3,800 tobacco workers employed by the Imperial 
Tobacco Company and its associated companies in Hamilton and Guelph, 
Ont., Granby, Quebec City and Montreal, Que., were granted a general wage 
increase of 9 cents an hour in a one-year agreement signed with the Tobacco 
Workers’ International Union. Consequently, in Montreal, Hamilton and Guelph, 
the new labour rate for male employees increased to $1.93 an hour and the 
female rate became $1.64 an hour; the labour rates in Granby and Quebec 
City became $1.864 for male employees and $1.62 for female. In addition 
to the general increase, trade groups were granted an extra 10 cents an hour and 
semi-skilled male workers received an additional 6 cents an hour. Besides the 
monetary gains, all employees were granted one more paid holiday annually 
for a total of 12, two weeks vacation with pay after one year, three weeks after 
twelve years, and four weeks after 25 years service. The term of the new 
agreement runs from February 20, 1961 to February 19, 1962. 


Important negotiations were in progress during the month for the renewal 
of expired agreements with two of Canada’s largest electrical manufacturers, 
who between them employ approximately 8,000 workers. The United Electrical 
Workers of America started direct talks last October with representatives of 
Canadian General Electric plants in Toronto, Guelph and Peterborough for 
a new agreement to replace the precedent-setting five-year agreement that 
terminated at the end of 1960. In the new demands the union asked for an 
increase of 15 cents an hour in a one-year agreement, as well as a reduction in 
the 40-hour week. By the end of January, when it became apparent that the 
parties could not reach agreement, application was made for the services of a 
conciliation officer. As February drew to a close it was reported that the officer 
was not able to resolve all the outstanding issues and, therefore, application for 
the establishment of a conciliation board was made, although talks continued in 
the interim. 


In Hamilton, Canadian Westinghouse applied for the services of a con- 
ciliation officer after approximately one month of direct talks with the United 
Electrical Workers of America. The U.E. opened the bargaining by presenting 
the company with a list of some 100 items that they wanted incorporated into 
the new agreement. A key proposal for the one-year contract was a change in 
the wage structure to establish parity with Canadian General Electric; this 
proposal would involve wage increases ranging from 18 cents to 38 cents an 
hour. In addition, they asked that the 21-cent-an-hour wage differential between 
men and women be reduced. A further proposed change was that the 40-hour 
work week be reduced to 372 hours. 


The union has also submitted proposals to improve job security provisions 
and tighten seniority rights in the light of changing employment conditions 
in the industry and the company. The size of the bargaining unit at Westing- 
house has declined by 800 workers since the last agreement was signed in 
March 1959, and layoffs of men wtih as much as 15 years seniority have 
occurred. The company has attributed these changes in the work force to 
increased competition from imports and to technological changes within the 
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industry. In the face of this situation, the union has proposed that the older 
men who are displaced by younger ones in new jobs be given special training 
at company expense, consisting of one week’s training for every year of service. 
This would apply where the amount of training an employee would be eligible 
for would be sufficient to fit him for the new job. As further protection for the 
employees, the union is seeking to institute provisions for severance pay at 
the rate of one week’s pay for each year of service up to five years, one-and-one- 
half week’s pay for each year between five and ten years and two weeks’ for 
each year in excess of ten years of service. The company indicated that they 
would make a counter offer to the union, the details of which have not as 
yet been made public. 


Duration of Negotiations 


Approximately two thirds of the 173 major collective agreements that 
were signed during 1960 took from one to six months of negotiations before 
settlement was reached; well over half of these settlements were concluded 
after three months or less of bargaining. Of the negotiations that extended 
beyond six months, most of the major settlements came after seven to nine 
months of bargaining; in only eight major agreements did the talks extend 
beyond 13 months. As negotiations extended over longer periods, the proportion 
of agreements settled by direct bargaining between the parties diminished while 
the proportion of those settled after one or more stages of conciliation increased. 

Of the major settlements reached during the year, 101 agreements were 
concluded by direct bargaining between the companies and unions; the remain- 
ing 72 required third-party assistance before settlement. Conciliation officers 
were able to bring parties together in 18 cases. Approximately 27,500 workers 
were affected by the 30 settlements that were brought about through the efforts 
of conciliation boards. In 19 cases, affecting more than 28,000 workers, the 
parties entered upon further direct discussions after the conciliation proceedings 
and were able to work out a satisfactory compromise settlement. 

As in previous years, only a very small proportion of labour-management 
negotiations in 1960 resulted in work stoppages; practically all of the major 
collective agreements were settled through the processes of collective bargaining 
without recourse to strike action. Of the 173 major agreements, each covering 
500 or more workers, signed during 1960, less than 3 per cent were concluded 
while a work stoppage was in progress. 


NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING SETTLEMENTS REACHED DURING THE YEAR 1960 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between January 1, and December 31, 1960 exclusive 
of agreements in the construction industry. 





Duration of Negotiations in Months 





























Stage at Which _—— aS ees eS 
Settled 3 or less 4-6 7-9 10-12 13 or over Total 

Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls.| Agts.| Empls. | Agts.] Empls. 

Bargainingse ee eee os 96,590 | 33 | 53,540} 12 | 18,570 3 25 450% |o tenes toe ere oe 101 | 171,150 

Conciliation officer..... 5 5,230 7 22, 400 3 1,600 2 3,100 1 1,900 18 34,230 

Conciliation board..... 2 1,220} 11 | 10,020 9 8,730 5 5, 630 3 1,950 | 30 27,550 

Post-conciliation _ bar- 

PAINING Jae iei ae ise > il seetarsle yeieuseeate le 2 6, 300 8 8,600 5 4, 460 4* 9,600 19 28,360 

Wionkastoppage mua icikyaenial: eee ae 1 1,150 1 1,300 3 Bi, GOOLE. baseline eon 5 6,350 

Total..........| 60 | 103,040 | 54 | 93,410] 33 | 38,200| 18 | 19,540| 8 | 13,450 | 173 | 267,640 


* Includes one instance where 1,800 out of 5,000 employees were on strike. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 
Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During March, April and May 


(except those under negotiation in February) 


a Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Paper, Iroquois Falls, Ont. .....00000......c. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
iar: P Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Abitibi Paper, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ...........0000..... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Pm OCdne F ape4r, WUCDEC, Ques iii iecreccaccsenrcwoes Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Bowater’s Mersey Paper, Liverpool, N.S. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid. ...... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

f p Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ............ Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

WUT SU CLOT VO ccc chiar aa Aasncichakee vad cccvacsneseees Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

C.N.R., Atlantic & Central regions ...................... Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Roe Patties oe PACIIC FESTONS © ..cicccc-ncsco.esepsesnees Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (baggagemen, 
brakemen, etc.) 

ed Roane 6) PACiIIC TEBIONS 64.55.52... ccdoresstte... Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (conductors) 

Pere eAtianticr& Central regions ..:..2.20 4.10%... apes Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 

ie 

De ee eAtlantic ns, COMPA TEZIONS . inc cnensrniyonceonaere Trainnien (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

DPR PE TOIT IC AC PRACIIGaTCCIONS: 6.2 Uobsuanncese.cccees oo ae Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 

Cdn. International Paper, N.B., Que. & Ont. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oper. Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


PETS NO IhTORNE 2 as ee een Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, Ont. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ........ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. ...............:006 Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

PUNO Cada PF OLODtOye ONT ncecrsensscnnsessvnesance Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

oN tye et eT ER 0) Ol oh Aan 11) Beinn eee pee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

2 dB ey ell fib Hgedl § BUI ae 1 Ci Reales ©: seater he ale an Ane eee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

GET OS EUITIUINUSLOD, Nhe ger stasdeesesscennces-veseseese Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, Ont. .....................006 Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hudson Bay Mining, Flin Flon, Man. .................. CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) & others 

Kellogg Company, London, Ont. ................:ceeee Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kelvinator of Canada, London, Ont. ..................: Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. .......... 1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper Mill 
Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. ..............::cceeeees Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Marathon Corp. of Can., Marathon, Ont. .......... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hiorten. Company, Chippawa,’ Ontenwik lias. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

PATIO SE AVULOy. COMPANY -WICE ..c.520c0.2c0ners0nneeserserers Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Patio, Paper, wl DOLOld, Ont 5.1.02. theeent ates enstiecee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

MEOVITICE VOL SASK ALCHO WAT. es Aoctlhdicestelenstlledececeene Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (labour services) 

Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont. ..............cccccssceeeees Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


RIGA Victor Montreal, Que. ...ctad...nce niin Empl. Assoc. (Ind.)  _ 
Rubin Bros. & Fashion-Craft, Victoriaville, Que. Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Bia awrence Corp... Red Rocks Ontii...2.......... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
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Company and Location Union 


St. Lawrence Corp., Three Rivers, Que. ............... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sangamo Company, Leaside, Ont. ...........cscceesece Machinists (AFL-CIO/ CLC) 
Sask. Power Corp., province-Wide ...........ccscceseee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-C1O/CLC) 
Shell Oil, Montréal: Oucigncs: ts ee ee Empl. Council (Ind.) 
i j k kash 
Beene ee OLE A uetionn tk nil iPaper Makeriy(APIAGIO (CLG) ¢Rulp pF spar 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Tamper Limited, Lachine, Que. .........c.ccccseeeceeeees I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. .............. Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver,.City «:B.Cy. 454s SRA ctl. aes Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Westeel Products, western PIrOViNCES ............ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver, B.C. ............ Empl. Union (Ind.) 
Part I|—Negofiations in Progress During February 
Bargaining 
Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont...... Teamsters (Ind.) ; 
Anglo-Cdn. Paper, Forestville, Que. ........:cssssee Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
C1O/CLC) 
Assoc. des Marchands Détaillants (Produits , 
Alimentaires). Quebec, Que. ....ccccsecsssescecsssseeee Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Association Patronale du Commerce, (Hard- ; 
ware). Quebec. QUEbEC waacceccssccscssssscccscsseseessssennse COMMerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Atomic Energy of Can.. Chalk River. Ont. .......... Bore Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/ 
Auto dealers (various), Vancouver, B.C. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.A... Oil, Clarkson *Ont).2) ee ee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Beatty Bros., Fergus, Ont. eccceteccoteccasce rene eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.B.G., ; company: Wides «.4..c244.0-. ce eee Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ................... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & Quebec, Que. I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.N.R..,, SYSt6M=WId0 Whi ic Jacccsto es evrsstectss urn ctvese eae ‘ eins Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
LC) 
C.PR. SYStemt-WidG necwie tate eee eee Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Cdn. Tube & Steel, Montreal, Que. ................0000005 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.), Montreal, Que. Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Canadian Vickers, Montreal, Que. .........cccccce Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

GPR: company-wide tauk:.s04. cl ee ee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 

C.P.R. Prairie & Pacific regions ............:ccccssssssseess Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont. .......... CLC-chartered local 

Dominion Coal, Sydney, N.S. ....c.ccccccscscsseecssseeesees Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont. ...........sccccccscscerscsssee Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

DuPont of .Can., Kingston, Onts 0. smcocs.srsmn-sstentaers Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dupuis Fréres, Montreal, Que. ...............sccccecceseeeee Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Edmonton ! City; DALA.08 4. 25s... see. sae I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Edmonton» Gity, (Alta, 2.03. 004) ae. Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Edmonton) City, Alta.038.2.25.4.2.. 2505 ees Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 

Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que. ........ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que. ........ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fisheries Assoc.,..B:C: (2.20 3.. 29 A eee Native Brotherhood (Ind.) United Fishermen 
(Ind.) (cannery wkrs.) 

FisherieseAssoc#:B.G.).106 2 Je eee United Fishermen (Ind.) (tender men) 

Food stores (various), Winnipeg, Man. ............... Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Halifax City N’S. Py. 08 ee eae ce Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 

Hamilton Citys Ont2.094) 2 Re ce ee Public Empl. (CLC) (office wkrs.) 

Hamilton City, Ont. .4..2. 22 eee ee Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 

Hamilton General Hospital, Hamilton, Ont. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 

H.. J. Heinz, Leamington,7Ont, 2). #.2e-3.. Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Lakehead Term. Elevators Assoc., Fort William, 

Ont. 6. tit ..£2. ST. A se ee ee Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. ..........:.::0 Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Marine Industries, Sorel, Queit!...soee Sh oes... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Moirs Limited, Halifax IN.S.caiweed. Hed cee. Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Montreal) City; Que. ).- 2.227.) eneatl a. eee. Public Service Empl. (CLC) (manual wkrs.) 

New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Electric, BellevilleyyOnt.. xt. ee. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (plant wkrs.) 

Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. ............:.:c:0000-- Eel pee (Ind.) (phone installers & plant 
wkrs. 

Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. ............cccee Office Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


POUR CE CALS or CDC, eee resets tac csy pride sasutnnbavebanbapsonesss Municipal and School Empl. (Ind.) (inside 
wkrs. ) 

GAG) VictOr, OM Teal me CJUC.: Sho ocssocrmexistoseeee RUE. (AFE-GIO/CLG) 

Rock. City;Tobacco;, Quebec, Que... -<.......sssseseescseees Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 

BSS DOT OU Cte IO WIIS yee deeteaevinnctrnsaenennvenenevnsd Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 


Shipping Federation of Can., Halifax, N.S., Saint 
John, N.B., Quebec, Montreal, Three Rivers I.L.A. (CLC) 


Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, 87) eee eee Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TELA A COMpPANYsWide at) Sea .. SAAY, 3..08..-2 Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C. ........ B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
Wipmipeid City eivicitn sateen, eh e..224. PSs Atiialol ons Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Conciliation Officer 
PAIN Uie © One llew NM ahiene OU Ss kasceroraecons ns Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
PATE Oe ITIOSLON OTe cncnanncnencssazeanncorep=s Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Aluminum Co., Shawinigan, Que. ..................0+ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., New Westminster, Burnaby, 
RaSer Valley nt sl © Re. lO senso sn teisigtmteossn cases Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., Vancouver, B.C. .................. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers) 
EG scCOMPANY-WIGEl dict kth 0. bscaigioiaaas.« Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
WalsarveCitvealta: Was. Gayl) .ied.ct.aetus Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
SalcaryeCicys. Alta: GHOh..0) Ae. Weakened. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que. .................. Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Toronto, Peterborough & 
Selly Onto ee eee A ie ethene U.E. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. .........0..0.00... U.E. (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
el Davie & Sons, Lauzon. One), 2202 ci... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Que. ..................:0 Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Glass, Wallaceburg, Ont. ..........0......... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, Que. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fittings Limited, Oshawa, Ont. ........0.....ccccccceee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. .... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hollinger Mines, Timmins, Ont. .............c ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, Que. ................ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hospitals (six), Montreal & district, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
keV P eCompanytespanola, Onti)...cisii.sc.j..cc0. Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFI- 
CIO/CLC) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumaker, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miner Rubber, Granby, Que. ..........cccccccscsssssssees Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority .........:c:scesesees Railway, Transport and General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ........ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Etre TTR COUN UM Ge a Re ae eee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 
Conciliation Board 
Pugin COM MATVIGAL ONG) cc larcciteccsrsropecssee-- Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Association Batronale des Mis. d° ChaUSSte yaar & Shoe Wkrs, Federation (CNTU) 
Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ................++ | Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Canadian Car, Fort William, Ont. ...........0..0..005 Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Lithographers Assoc., eastern Canada ........ Lithographers (CLC) 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ CNTU-chartered local 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 
BYES Lia EN oy REE oe cose Taasceanavareherey-ccessncdverezpers Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. ...................005 U.E. (Ind.) 
Raowiirectto.can Oronto, i ONta or. fresh etree scchee. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Ques Vices... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
aEGeA company-wide A tie ea Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Vancouver Psfay WG Bake tas Le ee Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
BE Cop COIN DAN Y= WI Gates te sricacipedeges <isex-iceonespaeth «0 Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Set ee Pik) OLNCL TALLWAYS. gs-c-cesscscsc ne cteekeenss.+- 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Arbitration 


(No cases during February) 


Work Stoppage 
(No cases during February) 
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Part Ill|—Settlements Reached During February 1961 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
for the number of workers covered are approximate.) 

BABCOCK-WILCOx & GoLDIE McCuLLocn, GALT, ONT.—NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CDN. LABOUR 
(IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 530 empl.—wage increase of 2¢ an hr.; 3 wks. vacation after 
10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.). 

CALGARY Power, CALGary, ALTA.—Empi. Assoc. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 
empl.—general wage increase of 3% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; further general increase of 
3% eff. Jan. 1, 1962. 

CONSOLIDATED PAPER, CAP DE LA MADELEINE & THREE RIVERS, QUE.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Putp & PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement terminating April 30, 
1961 and covering 1,200 empl.—increases ranging from 11¢ to 18¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 
1960 and further increases ranging from 4¢ to 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Nov. 1, 1960; bereavement 
leave; 1 additional non-scheduled holiday with pay. 

Dosco FABRICATION Divs., TRENTON, N.S.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): current agree- 
ment covering 700 empl. extended for 1 yr. with the same wage rates and working conditions to 
apply. 

IMPERIAL TOBACCO & SUBSIDIARIES, ONT. & Que.—Tosacco Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 3,800 empl.—9¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Oct. 31, 1960; 2 wks. vacation 
after 1 yr. of service (formerly 2 wks. after 2 yrs.); 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service 
(formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 4 wks. after 25 yrs. (formerly no provision for 4 wks.). 

MARATHON Corp., Port ARTHUR, ONT.—CARPENTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—increase of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960 and a further 5¢ an hr. 
eff. Mar. 1, 1961 for day wkrs.; a 2%-increase retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960 and a further 1%- 
increase eff. Mar. 1, 1961 for piece wkrs.; on Sept. 1, 1961 work week to be reduced to 44 hrs. 
with 60% pay maintenance; 1 additional paid statutory holiday for a total of 7 per yr. 

NorTHERN INTERIOR LUMBERMEN’s Assoc., B.C.—WoopworkErRs (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 2,500 empl.—4¢-an-hr. increase eff. Feb. 15, 1961, plus an extra 6¢ an hr. 
for tradesmen & 4¢ an hr. for engineers; 3¢-an-hr. increase eff. Sept. 1, 1961 plus another 
3¢ an hr. eff. Mar. 1, 1962. 

OUTBOARD MARINE, PETERBOROUGH, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,100 empl.—immediate increase of 24% for hourly-paid wkrs. and 12% for piece wkrs.; 
an additional 2+%-increase for hourly-paid wkrs. and 13% for piece wkrs. both eff. Oct. 1, 1961; 
retroactive pay calculated on the basis of 1.875% of hrs. worked between Oct. 1, 1960 and Feb. 
4, 1961; life insurance increased from $3,500 to $4,000; weekly sick benefit increased by $7 to 
$49 per wk. for a 26-wk. period. 

Prov. HospiTaLs, WEYBURN, NorTH BATTLEFORD & Moose JAw, SASK.—PUBLIC SERVICE 
Empit. (CLC) AND CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 1-yr. agreement covering 1,650 empl.—3% general 
wage increase; changes in the shift differential. 

QUEBEC CITY, QUE.—MUNICIPAL & SCHOOL EMPL. (IND.) (OUTSIDE WKRS.):2-yr. agreement 
ene 750 empl.—16¢-an-hr. retroactive to May 1, 1960; work week reduced from 54 to 

ays. . 

Que. NorTH SHORE PAPER, BAIE COMEAU, FRANKLIN & SHELTER BAY, QUE.—CARPENTERS 
i eae es 2-yr. agreement covering 3,800 empl.—settlement terms not immediately 
available. 

SASK. GOvT. TELEPHONE, PROVINCE-WIDE—COMMUNICATIONS Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,800 empl.—4%-increase for the first yr. plus an additional 3% during the 
second yr.; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (previously no provision for 4 wks. vacation); 
increases in shift differentials. 

SHIPBUILDERS (VARIOUS), VANCOUVER & VICTORIA, B.C.—SHIPyARD Wkrs. (CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—empl. earning $2.24 an hr. or less will receive 4¢-an-hr. increase 
eff. Jan. 15, 1961, another 4¢ on Jan. 1, 1962 and a further 4¢ on Jan. 1, 1963; those empl. 
earning $2.25 or more will receive an increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1961, 7¢ on Jan. 1, 1962 
and a further 7¢ on Jan. 1, 1963. 

SILVERWOOD DaIRIES, TORONTO, ONT.—RETAIL, WHOLESALE EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—$2-a-wk. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961 plus an additional 
$2 a wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 12 
yrs.); double time to be paid for holidays worked; overtime rates to become eff. after 8 hrs. 
per day rather than after 40 hrs. per wk. as formerly. 

SINGER Mg«c., ST. JEAN, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
550 empl.—during the first yr. of the agreement the work week is to be reduced from 43 
hrs. to 42 hrs. with maintenance of take-home pay; in the second yr. empl. are to have an option 
of either an increase of 4¢ an hr. or a 1 hr. reduction of the work week; 3 days bereavement 
Said Sy on the death of close relatives; improved provisions regarding layoff and 
re-hiring. 

TORONTO TELEGRAM, TORONTO, ONT.—NEWSPAPER GUILD (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 600 empl.—a general increase of 5.7%retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; a further increase 
of 4.9% eff. Jan. 1, 1962, and an additional 1.6%-increase eff. Jan. 1, 1963; work week to be 
reduced from 373 hrs. to 364 hrs. with the same take-home pay to become eff. Jan. 1, 1962; work 
week for the night shift to be reduced from 364 hrs. to 35 hrs. with maintenance of take-home 
pay also eff. Jan. 1, 1962; 4 wks. vacation after 23 yrs. of continuous service (no previous 
provision for 4 wks. vacation). 


WINNIPEG CirTy, Man.—FirE FIGHTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 520 
empl.—no changes to be made in the agreement until a settlement is reached between the city 
and the public service empl., at which time fire fighters will receive the same increases as 


provided for the civic empl.; captain and district chiefs received special adjustments of $20 per 
mo. and $5 per mo. respectively. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Dr. G.V. Haythorne Named Deputy Minister of Labour 


George V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour since 1953, has been 
appointed Deputy Minister of the Depart- 
ment, in succession to Arthur H. Brown, 
whoomretired. iny December, (L.G:, Jan:,. p. 
12). The appointment was announced by 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker in the Com- 
mons on February 28. 

The new Deputy Minister, who was born 
in Edmonton, Alta., in 1909, is a graduate 
of the University of Alberta, where he 
received his B.A. and M.A. degrees. He 
continued his studies in economics at Har- 
vard University, after which he was awarded 
a fellowship in the Social Research Depart- 
ment of McGill University and later at the 
Zimmern School of International Studies in 
Geneva. While at McGill he began work on 
his doctoral thesis, later published by the 
Oxford University Press under the title, 
Land and Labour. He returned to Harvard 
as a research assistant in the Department of 
Economics in 1937. 


From 1938 to 1942, Dr. Haythorne was 
Secretary of the Nova Scotia Economic 
Council. In 1942, he was called to Ottawa 





<gEUS 933 


George V. Haythorne 
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to join the National Selective Service, and 
became Associate Director of that body 
in 1943. Later, while on leave of absence 
from the Department, he again engaged in 
postgraduate studies at Harvard and received 
his Ph.D. in Economics in 1949. 

He was awarded a Ferguson fellowship in 
1947 and a Guggenheim fellowship in 1948, 
while at Harvard. Only last month Harvard 
University Press published a second of his 
studies, Labor in Canadian Agriculture*. 

In 1948, Dr. Haythorne was appointed 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, where 
he remained until his promotion to Assistant 
Deputy Minister. 

Dr. Haythorne was Chairman of the ILO 
Committee of Experts on Productivity at 
Geneva in 1952, and government delegate 
to the International Labour Conference in 
1953. Since 1957 he has three times led 
the Canadian delegation to the Conference. 
In 1956 he was appointed Canadian repre- 
sentative on the Governing Body of the 
ILO in succession to Arthur H. Brown. 





Minister Urges Co-operation 
On Labour-Management Problems 


“There exists a whole range of particular 
problems coming within the purview of 
management and labour for solution,” Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, told 
the Advertising and Sales Club of Montreal 
last month. 

“In the field of productivity, technical 
change, wages and prices, you have the 
whole, intricate complex of labour-manage- 
ment relations; and here labour and manage- 
ment have the responsibility of laying aside 
their mutual differences and concentrating 
upon those interests which they hold in 
common, in attempting to work out these 
problems,” he continued. 

The Government does not intend to resort 
to coercion, but believes it has a right to 
expect that both labour and management 
will take whatever steps are necessary, the 
Minister said. 

It is in the public interest, and of interest 
to labour and management, too, that Cana- 
dian industry should be competitive, not 





*Pyblished in Canada by S. J. Reginald Saunders 
and Company Limited, Toronto. 
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only in world markets but also in the 
domestic market, “where foreign compe- 
tition is already absorbing a big segment of 
the demand for manufactured goods.” 

It is in the public interest, “and partic- 
ularly in the interest of labour and manage- 
ment,” that in resorting to technological 
improvements to increase productivity and 
keep prices down “labour and management 
shall consult together to see to it that the 
human element is not neglected,” he said. 

Mr. Starr suggested it was time we gave 
co-operation a try, and declared that the 
Government was ready to assist labour and 
management in this. “There already exist 
hundreds of labour-management committees 
in key industries across the country; my 


proposal is that these committees be ex- 
panded, that they be given more authority 
and that they be given the fullest possible 
support by both labour and management.” 

Earlier the Minister had listed the mea- 
sures taken by the Government to stimulate 
the economy. “The fact remains that unem- 
ployment is everybody’s business. The ulti- 
mate success of the programs we undertake 
will depend on the degree to which co-oper- 
ation and action is undertaken by all 
segments of the nation.” 

He concluded by thanking the advertising 
industry for its co-operation in the Depart- 
ment’s “Do It Now” campaign to stimulate 
winter employment. 


Name 25 Members of National Productivity Council 


Composition of the National Productivity 
Council was announced by Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker on February 28. Five of the 
25 members are from organized labour. 

Council Chairman will be George De 
Young, President, Atlas Steels Limited. 
Other industry members are: N. R. Crump, 
President, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany; E. P. Taylor, President, Argus Cor- 
poration; George C. Metcalf, President, 
Loblaw Companies Limited; and Jean Ray- 
mond, President, Alphonse Raymond Com- 
pany Limited. 

Labour members are: Claude Jodoin, 
President, Canadian Labour Congress; Mar- 
cel Pepin, Secretary, National Metal Trades 
Federation (CNTU); Arthur R. Gibbons, 
Vice-President in Canada, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; Mich- 
ael H. Nicols, Canadian Vice-President, 
International Association of Asbestos Work- 
ers; John D. Carroll, Assistant to Canadian 
Vice-President, International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers. 


From agriculture and primary industry: 
H. H. Hannam, President, Canadian Federa- 


tion of Agriculture; Réné Trépanier, former 
Quebec Deputy Minister of Agriculture; 
J. R. Brownlee, Chairman, United Grain 
Growers; H. R. MacMillan, Honorary 
Chairman, MacMillan and Bloedel and 
Powell River Company Limited; and W. S. 
Kirkpatrick, President, Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company. 


Public members: Anna Speers, Winnipeg; 
H. R. Milner, Edmonton; Sidney Buckwold, 
Mayor of Saskatoon and President, Cana- 
dian Federation of Mayors and Municipali- 
ties; A. Russell Harrington, General Mana- 
ger, Nova Scotia Light and Power Company 
Limited; and J. F. Cauley, Vice-Chairman, 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Government: George V. Haythorne, De- 
puty Minister of Labour; B. G. Barrow, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; Dr. John Convey, Director, 
Mines Branch, Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys; and Dr. A. H. Zimmer- 
man, Chairman, Defence Research Board. 

The Executive Director of the Council 
is John Dickinson, economist, Northern 
Electric Company. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 
A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


January 26—TCA has established a lay- 
ing off procedure designed to ease as much 
as possible the effects of the layoff of 104 
pilots resulting from the changeover to 
the new jet services, and management is 
making every effort to find employment 
for those laid off, the Minister of Transport 
says in reply to a question (p. 1434). 

Final figures on housing for 1960 show 
that housing starts totalled 108,858, of 
which 76,687 were in centres of population 
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of 5,000 or more, the Minister of Public 
Works says in reply to a question (p. 1435). 
Completions for the year numbered 123,757, 
and houses under construction at the end 
of the year totalled 65,773, he said. 


Letting of a contract for more than 
$200,000 to a shipyard in Pictou, N.S., has 
been approved by Treasury Board, the 
Minister of Transport says in reply to a 
question regarding the unemployment situa- 
tion there (p. 1436). 
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The supplementary budget is approved, 
164 to 36 (p. 1436). 


January 30—On the subject of checkoff 
of union dues for federal prevailing rate 
employees, no correspondence, telegrams 
or other documents have been exchanged 
between him and the National Joint Coun- 
cil of the Public Service of Canada since 
January 1, 1960, the Minister of Finance 
says in reply to a question (p. 1522). 

No instructions forbidding his employees 
to speak French, on pain of losing their 
jobs, have been issued by a concessionary 
at the Ottawa Union Station, the Minister 
of Transport says in reply to a question 
(p. 1524). 

Terms and conditions of work for pre- 
vailing rate employees are determined on 
the basis of information provided by the 
Department of Labour resulting from sur- 
veys of current practices in outside employ- 
ment, the Minister of Finance replies to a 
question (p. 1567). The answer supplied 
information also on the role of the Prevailing 
Rate Advisory Committee, sick leave, and 
representations by civil service staff asso- 
ciations. 


January 31—Statement on the dispute 
regarding the handling of luggage at Dorval 
airport is made, and the reasons for the 
order in council respecting operations of 
airport concessions given, by the Minister 
of Transport in answer to a question (p. 
1571). 


February 1—Percentage of the labour 
force unemployed, based on annual averages, 
in the years 1946 to 1960 inclusive, given 
by the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce in answer 
to a question regarding the years in that 
period in which the percentage of the labour 
force unemployed was higher than it was 
in 1960 (p. 1616). The figures given showed 
that it was higher only in 1958, when it 
was 7.1 per cent, compared with 7.0 per 
cent in 1960. 

Estimates of the number unemployed as 
a percentage of the labour force in the 
month of June in the years 1936 to 1940 
inclusive were also given by the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary in reply to another ques- 
tion (p. 1616). 

Unemployment insurance payments are 
being financed at present partly through the 
sale of securities, and losses on these sales 
during the last six months have totalled 
$2,032,744.80, the Minister of Finance says 
in reply to a question (p. 1619). Payments 
are not being financed through advances 
by the Government, he said. 
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The number of air crew required to be on 
duty in the cockpit of a plane is subject to 
approval by the Department of Transport, 
the Minister of that department said in 
reply to a question. He gave some partic- 
ulars regarding the air crew complement 
of TCA’s newer types of aircraft (p. 1624). 

No United States citizen is approved by 
the National Employment Service for em- 
ployment on the construction of pipelines 
in British Columbia to do any job for 
which a qualified Canadian is available, the 
Minister of Labour says in answer to a 
question (p. 1626). 

National oil policy has been decided on 
by the Government, the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce announces. The policy is to 
achieve target levels of production, which 
will be set from time to time. The targets 
are to be reached by increased use of Cana- 
dian oil in markets west of the Ottawa 
Valley and by some expansion of export 
sales. Refining capacity in Ontario will have 
to be increased (p. 1641). 

The numbers of winter works projects 
in each province that have been accepted 
by the federal Government during 1959-60 
and since the beginning of 1960-61 to 
January 27, 1961 are listed by the Minister 
of Labour in answer to a question. The total 
for all provinces for 1959-60 was 2,602, and 
for 1960-61 up to January 27 the total was 
5,287 (p. 1648). 

February 2—The co-operation of industry 
and labour are needed to make this coun- 
try’s manufacturing industry competitive 
in the domestic and in the foreign field, 
and the federal Government alone cannot 
solve the problem of unemployment, the 
Minister of Labour said in reply to a ques- 
tion whether the answer he had made to 
the memorandum presented by the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress that morning indicated 
a change in government policy (p. 1655). 

The unions and the railway companies 
have been asked to reconvene in the hope 
that they might be able to reach a settle- 
ment of their dispute, the Prime Minister 
says. If the Government decides to appoint 
a one-man Royal Commission to establish 
railway wages in the hope of avoiding a 
national railway strike, the decision will be 
announced in due course, he says in reply 
to a question (p. 1656). 

Payment of unemployment insurance 
benefits for the fifth week when arrange- 
ments are made between management and 
labour to share the work on the basis of 
four weeks on and the fifth week off, in 
order to prevent layoffs, are being made 
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under the present Act, the Minister of 
Labour says in reply to a question whether 
the Government would consider amending 
the Act to allow this (p. 1657). 


In appointing census takers, the Govern- 
ment bears in mind factors intended to 
make sure that the best and most capable 
persons are appointed, the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce says in answer to a 
question whether the Government would 
give preference to the unemployed in mak- 
ing the appointments (p. 1659). 

Publication of steel furnace capacity 
statistics has not been discontinued, the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce says in 
reply to a question based on a protest by 
the Canadian Director of the United Steel- 
workers over the discontinuance. What has 
been done, the Minister explains, is that 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
altered its weekly release on ingot produc- 
tion, which no longer expresses weekly 
production as a percentage of rated capacity. 
“The use of an index based on average 
weekly output over a representative two- 
year period appears to provide a much 
firmer basis of comparison from week to 
week.” (p. 1661). 

Debate begins on resolution preceding 
introduction of amendment to the Customs 
Tariff to define “class or kind” made or 
produced in Canada (p. 1661). The House 
adjourns without question put (p. 1698). 


February 3—Dehbate continues on resolu- 
tion preceding introduction of amendment 
to the Customs Tariff (p. 1710). The debate 
is adjourned without question put (p. 1741). 

Second reading of Bill C-12, to provide 
for pay for statutory holidays and for work 
performed on such holidays, moved and 
debated without question put (p. 1741). 


February 6—National Housing Act lend- 
ding in January was higher than in the 
same month for any other year in the 
history of the NHA, the Minister of Public 
Works states (p. 1753). Loans were re- 
quested during the month for 3,515 dwell- 
ing units, compared with 157 in January 
1960, and a previous high record of 3,192 
in January 1958. 


Motion that the Government should 
consider the advisability of amending the 
Unemployment Insurance Act to make avail- 
able to his widow any benefits to which a 
Canadian worker would have been entitled 
is proposed by Gabriel Roberge (Megantic) 
(p. 1754). He said: “Evidently, the present 
terms of the Act will continue to apply.” 
Benefits payable under the circumstances 
that would apply would cause no extra 
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drain on the Fund, “since only a small 
percentage of the people of this country 
would be entitled to them.” After long 
debate, the motion is agreed to on division 
CO eal: 

Motion that the Government should con- 
sider the advisability of extending old age 
assistance to unmarried women and widows 
of 60 years of age is proposed by Hubert 
Badanai (Fort William) (p. 1775), and 
after lengthy debate the House adjourned 
without question put (p. 1791). 


February 7—No information regarding 
alleged intimidation or beatings in recent 
years relating to the activities of Hal Banks 
and the SIU is under study by his depart- 
ment, the Minister of Labour says in reply 
to a question (p. 1798). 

Advertisements in British newspapers 
seeking radio and television technicians for 
employment in Canada were placed without 
the previous knowledge or approval of her 
Department, the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration says in reply to a question 
(p. 1800). Employers who follow this prac- 
tice have no assurance that candidates re- 
cruited directly by them without clearance 
with the NES will be allowed to come to 
Canada. 

Debate continues on resolution preceding 
introduction of amendments to the Pension 
Act to provide increases to disabled veterans 
and their dependents (p. 1801). 

Number of men temporarily laid off by 
the CNR as a result of a break in service 
because of recent floods in B.C. was 217. 
At January 31 all had been re-employed, 
the Minister of Transport says in reply 
to a question (p. 1839). 

February 8—Number of unemployed as 
a percentage of the civilian labour force 
for June each year, 1931 to 1935 inclusive, 
was: 1931—11.6 per cent; 1932—17.6 per 
cent; 1933—19.3 per cent; 1934—14.5 per 
cent; 1935—14.2 per cent, the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce says in reply to a question (p. 
1841). 

Number of persons whose unemployment 
benefit entitlements were cancelled as a 
result of cancellation of contributions found 
to have been not bona fide, from July 1, 
1957 to December 31, 1960, given by the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour in answer to a question (p. 1843). 

Payments to provincial governments for 
unemployment assistance in respect of fiscal 
1959-60 was $36,579,658, G. E. Halpenny, 
Minister without Portfolio, replies to a 
question. The separate amounts paid to each 
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province are also listed. The numbers of 
persons assisted, by provinces, in June 1960, 
the latest month for which complete figures 
are available, are also given by the Minister, 
the total for all provinces being 339,918 
(p. 1843). 


Estimated employment on winter works 
projects as of February 7 totalled 95,245, 
it was indicated by figures supplied by 
municipalities, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Labour replies to a 
question (p. 1845). 

Total number of vacancies notified 
through all NES offices for the years 1953- 
60, by year, and total number of place- 
ments by the NES for the same years, given 
by the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Labour to a questioner (p. 
1846). 


Canadian Car plant in Fort William has 
been kept running for the last two years 
“because of the pressure we have put on,” 
the Minister of Defence Production says in 
replying to a question asking whether he 
had recently had discussions with represen- 
tatives of the workers at the plant regard- 
ing possible defence contracts. His Depart- 
ment was trying, with the consent of 
management, to obtain defence production 
sharing work (p. 1853). 


Preliminaries to engineering study of 
feasibility of Chignecto Canal are now 
under way, the Minister of Public Works 
tells a questioner (p. 1854). _ 


Debate continues on resolution preceding 
introduction of amendments to the Pension 
Act (p. 1855). The House adjourns without 
question put (p. 1873). 


February 9—Reports that welfare officers 
are threatening with deportation immigrants 
who apply for welfare benefits are entirely 
untrue, the Minister of Citizenship and Im- 
migration says in reply to a question (p. 
1876). 

There is no new interpretation of unem- 
ployment insurance regulations with regard 
to the contract of service, the difference 
now being that the regulations are being 
enforced, the Minister of Labour replies to 
a question (p. 1878). He was not aware 
that the enforcement of these regulations 
was detrimental to the winter works cam- 
paign, he replies to a further question. 

Study of the Clark report dealing with 
the United States pension system is con- 
tinuing, the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare says in reply to a question (p. 
1880). 


Bill C-67, to amend the Pension Act, 
introduced and given first reading (p. 1899) 
after debate on the resolution preceding 
introduction is resumed (p. 1881). 
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Significant developments in immigration 
during 1960 are reviewed by the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration when intro- 
ducing estimates for her department (p. 
1899). Canada continues to be in a position 
to encourage and stimulate suitable increases 
in immigration “when economic and other 


Circumstances justify,” she reports faye 
1900). 


February 10—No decision to order a 
series of on-the-spot inspections of unem- 
ployment conditions in the hard hit areas 
of Canada, similar to those being made in 
the United States, has been made by the 
Government, the Minister of Labour tells 
a questioner (p. 1925). 

Bill C-67, to amend the Pension Act, 
given second reading and referred to the 


standing committee on veterans affairs (p. 
1934). 


February 13—“This Government does not 
wish to interfere with the affairs of manage- 
ment and labour in their respective spheres. 
We feel the initiative should lie with them 
alone,” the Minister of Labour replies 
when asked whether he was prepared to 
call a conference of industry and labour 
in order that he might put before it his 
views on the steps the parties might take 
to increase productivity and to bring down 
costs so that Canadian goods might be able 
to compete in foreign and domestic markets. 
The question was based on the Minister’s 
reply to the CLC’s memorandum (p. 1970). 

Private member moves resolution pre- 
ceding introduction of an amendment to 
the Income Tax Act to provide for exemp- 
tion from tax of sums paid for tuition fees 
in universities and other educational institu- 
tions, as well as the cost of textbooks and 
scientific equipment used in education (p. 
1982). The hour for private members’ bills 
ends before the question is put (p. 1991). 

An indentured apprentice, if unemployed 
and eligible for unemployment insurance 
benefits before entering his regular training 
period in a training centre, may continue 
to draw these benefits, the Minister of 
Labour says in reply to a question. Matter 
of allowing apprentices to draw the benefits 
during their training period in technical 
institutes is being considered by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission (p. 2010). 


February 14—Construction of 20 pilot 
models of the Bobcat armoured tracked 
carrier will be confined to the Montreal 
plant of Canadian Car Company, the Minis- 
ter of Defence Production says in reply to 
a question after his announcement of the 
placing of an order for the pilot models 
(p. 2011). The questioner wanted to know 
if the Company’s Fort William plant would 
be doing any of the work. 
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Postponement of a 100-unit low rental 
housing project in Saskatoon did not result 
from a change in federal Government policy, 
which has not changed since legislation was 
passed last November, the Minister of 
Public Works tells a questioner (p. 2018). 

Second reading of Bill C-15, to amend 
the Canada Elections Act to reduce the 
voting age to 18 years, moved by Frank 
Howard (Skeena) (p. 2033). Debate con- 
tinues until the hour for consideration of 
private bills expires (p. 2041). 


February 15—Profit and losses on sales 
of securities by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund between October 1, 1958 and 
January 31, 1961, by quarters, given by 
the Minister of Finance in reply to a ques- 
tion. The reply gives also details of govern- 
ment advances to the Fund, repayments 
by the Fund, rate of interest paid on 
advances, and rates of interest earned (p. 
2062). 

Persons admitted to Canada from the 
United States since January 1960 for tem- 
porary employment in the construction of 
pipelines in British Columbia total 17, the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 
tells a questioner. Before such persons are 
admitted, and when it is considered that 
the employment of a permanent resident 
may be adversely affected, the NES is con- 
sulted to ensure that the services of local 
residents with the required qualifications 
are not available, the Minister says (p. 
2064). 

Contributions by fishermen to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund in each fiscal 
year since 1957-58, when they first became 
covered, ranged from $359,204.82 in the 
first year to $472,281.94 in the period April 
to December 31, 1960. The Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Labour lists 
the amounts in reply to a question (p. 
2066). 

Motion for adjournment to discuss a 
matter of urgent public importance— 
unemployment—is not accepted by the 
Speaker (p. 2067). 

Request for calling of Labour estimates 
in order to provide immediate opportunity 
to discuss unemployment situation is rejected 
by the Prime Minister, who says the Depart- 
ment of Labour estimates will be among 
those called on Monday (February 20) 
(p. 2069). 

Under the Municipal Winter Works Pro- 
gram, the suggestion that 200,000 persons 
might be employed on- and off-site has 
been about fulfilled, the Minister of Labour 
says in reply to a question (p. 2070). 

The Government has no authority to 
require General Motors of Canada to say 
whether or not it is preparing to move its 
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motor plant out of Windsor, the Prime 
Minister says in reply to a question 
prompted by a telegram sent by George 
Burt, Canadian Director of the UAW, but 
he thought “any fears of early action in 
that regard are not well founded.” (p. 
2071). 

If Canadian Car Co. is the successful 
tenderer for a contract to produce the 
Bobcat vehicle, production could take place 
at Fort William, but, the Prime Minister 
says, it is extremely doubtful whether the 
company could compete if it manufactured 
the Bobcat vehicle in Fort William (p. 
2074). 

Further debate on resolution preceding 
introduction of amendment to the Customs 
Tariff (p. 2081). 

February 16—No consultation on a port- 
able pension plan has been held between 
representatives of the Ontario and _ the 
federal Governments, the Minister of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare says in reply to 
a question (p. 2099). 

February 17—Legislation to compel dis- 
closure of certain details of the operations 
of foreign-controlled corporations and trade 
unions Carrying on activities in Canada is 
introduced by the Minister of Justice, and 
Bill C-70 read the first time (p. 2147). 

Employment and economic policy debated 
on supply motion (p. 2197), and the Leader 
of the Opposition moves a vote of non- 
confidence (p. 2207). The House adjourns 
without question put. 


February 21—Debate resumes on non- 
confidence motion (p. 2249). Amendment 
to the amendment moved by Frank Howard 
(Skeena) (p. 2253); it is defeated 147-41, 
and the amendment, too, is defeated by 
147-41 (p. 2276). 

Request for action on closing of Nova 
Scotia coal mines made by H. J. Robichaud 
(Gloucester) (p. 2277). 


First item of the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Labour is introduced (p. 2288). 

Average number of non-operating em- 
ployees of the CNR was 75,114 in 1950 
and 67,671 during the period January to 
November 1960, the Minister of Transport 
tells a questioner. The averages for other 
years listed in answer to another question 
as follows: year 1939, 51,146; year 1942, 
60,604 (p. 2290). 


February 22—Balance in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund on January 31 was 
$283,742,150.10, in comparison with the 
following amounts on January 31 in each of 
the four previous years, as follows: 1960— 
$445,885,387.32; 1959 — $586,990,920.89; 
1958 — $838,917,440.79; 1957 — $916,429,- 
487.77 (p. 2294). 
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Commonwealth Technical Training Week 


Governor-General proclaims week of May 29-June 4 as “Commonwealth Technical 
Training Week in Canada.” Two-day meeting in Ottawa of representatives of 
governments and national organizations adopts resolution urging full support 


The week of May 29 to June 4 this 
year will be observed as Commonwealth 
Technical Training Week in Canada. This 
week was proclaimed early in February by 
His Excellency the Governor-General (see 
box, page 220). 

Observance of a special week to focus 
attention on technical training was first 
suggested by the Duke of Edinburgh, who 
proposed that such a week be observed 
throughout the Commonwealth this year. 
Several other Commonwealth countries are 
planning to observe the Week at the same 
time as Canada, and it is likely that all 
the members of the Commonwealth will 
participate. So far, eight out of eleven 
dominions have adopted the idea. 

A few days after the Governor-General 
issued his proclamation, a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the federal Government, the 
provincial governments, and a number of 
national organizations, held in Ottawa, 
passed a resolution asking the provincial 
governments across Canada to give their 
full support to the observance of the Com- 
monwealth Technical Training Week in 
Canada. Approached by Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker before the meeting was called, 
all provincial premiers had expressed en- 
thusiastic agreement with the proposal that 
Canada participate in the observance. 

The meeting was addressed by Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour; George 
V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister 
ome Labour:,.C...R., Ford, Director,.of; the 
Vocational Training Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour; and George Blackburn, 
Director of the Information Branch of the 
Department. 

More than 60 delegates were present at 
the meeting. All the provincial governments 
were represented, as also were the Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories. 
Delegates attended from 17 national organ- 
izations, representing education, manage- 
ment, labour, agriculture, municipal govern- 
ment, and other groups. Seven federal 
departments and agencies were also repre- 
sented. 

A second meeting was held the next day 
between provincial Deputy Ministers of 
Education and Directors of vocational and 
technical education, and officials of the 
federal Vocational Training Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, to discuss details of the 
federal-provincial agreements under the new 
Technical and Vocational Training Act. 
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All local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission have been instructed 
to co-operate fully and take an active part 
in programs in connection with the Com- 
monwealth Technical Training Week. 


Minister of Labour 


Mr. Starr occupied the chair during the 
early part of the meeting, and spoke of 
the need for the development of a larger 
supply of skilled manpower through tech- 
nical and vocational training. He outlined 
the steps that had so far been taken to 
organize the observance of the Week in 
Canada. 

The “enthusiastic” agreement of all pro- 
vincial premiers, “coupled with the readiness 
with which the various national organiza- 
tions responded to our invitation to attend 
this meeting, is a good indication that the 
Week will be a success,” Mr. Starr said. 

As Minister of Labour, he was particularly 
pleased, he went on, that the observance of 
this week came at a time when in Canada a 
vigorous program of expansion in vocational 
training was being embarked upon. 

“With the assistance available under the 
new Technical and Vocational Training Act 
and stepped-up activities by the provinces, 
we can look forward to a S50Q-per-cent in- 
crease in technical and vocational training 
facilities over the next few years,” he said. 

He hoped that these facilities would pro- 
vide for greatly expanded programs of 
technical training as part of the total educa- 
tional program of secondary schools, he 
continued. This would help to answer the 
“drop-out” problem, and would make pos- 
sible the training of the kind needed today 
by persons who had already left school. 

In both kinds of training, close co- 
ordination between industrial and educa- 
tional bodies was essential. To achieve this 
co-ordination, a new look was needed at 
the part played by management and union 
organizations, government agencies, national 
and local educational bodies and by others 
interested in improving the technical quali- 
fications of our people, Mr. Starr said. 

At the meeting the next day to discuss 
the new agreements, the Minister pointed 
out that the new legislation was designed to 
meet conditions that had been developing 
in Canada in recent years. 
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Government House Ottawa 


Now, as perhaps never before, Canada’s future progress, prosperity 
and security are dependent on the educational level, the technical 
knowledge and skills of our people. 

The use of advanced technology is removing back-breaking 
drudgery from more and more areas of work, and at the same time 
raising the efficiency of production. This trend gives a new importance 
to the highly trained worker. Unskilled and semi-skilled employment 
is being reduced and has now reached a point where it represents 
only thirty per cent of all employment in Canada. 

To those already in the labour force it means, in many instances, 
upgrading their skills or retraining to prepare for changing employment 
opportunities. 

To the youth of Canada it means that they not only must remain 
at school longer, but more of them must seek out apprenticeship, 
the trade school, the vocational school, and the technical institute. 

To Canadian employers it means training opportunities must be 
greatly expanded. 

And to all those who have the responsibility of organizing formal 
education and training, it means methods and facilities must be con- 
stantly reviewed and improved. 

It is to focus attention on these matters that H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh has suggested the observance of a Technical Training 
Week throughout the Commonwealth this year. 

Accordingly I am happy to proclaim the week of May 29 to 
June 4, 1961, for this purpose and to declare it be known as “Common- 
wealth Technical Training Week in Canada”. I hope Canadians in all 
walks of life will take an active interest in and will give their full 


support to the important objectives of this week. 


February, 1961 


Canada had never provided enough train- 
ing to meet its demands for skilled man- 
power, but had always relied to a large 
extent on skilled and technical workers 
from other countries, he said. In many 
occupations we have relied too heavily on 
workers’ picking up their skills and tech- 
nical knowledge on the job by informal 
means. 

“We are now in a period when we can no 
longer afford the luxuries of indifferent pre- 
paration and use of our manpower re- 
sources,” he said. 

Mr. Starr told the meeting, “We are in 
competition with nations of the world where 
the development of human resources is 
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planned on a broad scale. In these coun- 
tries the development of manpower poten- 
tial is given a high priority and technical 
and vocational training is a continuing 
process from school through years of em- 
ployment.” 

Other reasons mentioned by the Minister 
for additional attention to technical and 
vocational training were: 

—The number of young people 15 to 19 
years of age has increased by a quarter of 
a million in the past 10 years, will increase 
by half a million in the next five, and 
during the last half of the sixties will grow 
at an even greater rate. 
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—The demand for highly skilled and 
trained technical workers is increasing much 
more rapidly than employment, and occupa- 
tions requiring a high level of technical 
knowledge are being pushed rapidly to the 
fore. 

—It is increasingly necessary for a worker 
to have an understanding of the knowledge 
basic to his job, and this can be acquired 
only through organized training programs. 

—We cannot expect to benefit from immi- 
gration of skilled and technical workers as 
we have in the past. Industrial technology 
is increasing in the countries from which 
most of these people come and the need 
for them at home is as great as ours. 


“Canadian youth must have the oppor- 
tunity to prepare for the positions that are 
available at present in Canadian industry 
and that will be developing in the future,” 
the Minister declared. 


There were two kinds of training jobs to 
be done: 


1. “We must provide appropriate training 
for those who are still in school to help 
them make a better transition from school 
to work. 


2. “We must also provide training for 
those who have left school, both the em- 
ployed and the unemployed, so that they 
may be upgraded to meet changing require- 
ments.” 


For both, development of a closer work- 
ing relationship with industry is necessary. 
The development of such arrangements is 
one of the objectives of the Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance Act, he said. 
He. then outlined the major points of the 
new Act (see box, page 222). 


Mr. Starr emphasized that additional 
federal assistance has not been provided to 
relieve or reduce the provincial govern- 
ments’ responsibility, but was designed “to 
encourage and make possible the develop- 
ment of those programs which are required 
for the training of Canada’s labour force.” 


George V. Haythorne 


One of the main values of the Common- 
wealth Technical Training Week was that 
it provided an opportunity to emphasize the 
need for developing the technical training 
that is vital to Canada, said George V. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, who outlined the broad aims of the 
Week so that the meeting would be better 
able to discuss the provincial and local 
programs that might be developed. 


This emphasis should not stop with the 
Week, but should rather be part of “an 
on-going program of technical and voca- 
tional training,” Mr. Haythorne said. 
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Among the groups to which the activities 
of the Week should be directed were, first 
of all, parents and students. In the past we 
had been inclined to think that career oppor- 
tunities were limited in technical jobs, he 
said, but with proper educational and tech- 
nical training, workers today could look 
forward to more opportunities in them. 

Parents should know that technical occu- 
pations today differed markedly from the 
blue-collar occupations of the past in the 
quality of training and the mental effort 
needed in preparing for them. 

Youth should recognize the need for 
taking fuller advantage of opportunities for 
education suited to rapidly changing em- 
ployment opportunities, and education that 
would serve as a basis for more advanced 
training in schools or in industry. Education 
was needed also to enable them to become 
better informed citizens in a more highly 
technological age, and to be better able to 
profit by the increased leisure that was to 
be expected in the future. The latter was 
especially important when more jobs are 
becoming routine. 

The Week’s activities should be directed 
secondly to industry, both to management 
and to labour. More apprenticeship and 
in-plant training was needed in all indus- 
tries. A recent survey by the Department 
of Labour had shown that fewer than a 
third of the firms in a number of leading 
industries had apprenticeship training. 
Where training was available, the number 
of trainees was usually small. And fewer 
than a sixth of the firms surveyed were 
giving technician training. 

A closer liaison between industry and 
education was also needed, Mr. Haythorne 
said. This was important so that not only 
those at school, but also those at work but 
liable to layoff, and those actually unem- 
ployed, might be given training that would 
be beneficial to them and to industry. 

The third group to which the activities 
of the training week should be directed 
were the educational authorities themselves, 
who help to mould educational programs 
and policies, the speaker said. 

“The current upsurge in population of 
the training age 15-19 has only reached the 
half-way mark. This underlines the need 
for much greater and improved facilities,” 
Mr. Haythorne pointed out. 

Facilities have been increasing, but 80 
per cent of the students are being offered 
the professions as a goal and yet only 10 
per cent of all students are at present going 
on to university, and even if the numbers 
were doubled or tripled the overwhelming 
majority would still be left without any 
special help in the transition from school 
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Major Points of Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act 


1. Provision is made for a federal con- 
tribution of 75 per cent of provincial 
government capital expenditures for tech- 
nical and vocational training facilities up 
until March 31, 1963 and 50 per cent 
thereafter, without the limit of a quota 
allotment. 

2. Provision is made for contributing 75 
per cent of the costs of training unem- 


ployed when a minimum number of training 
days is given in each fiscal year. 

3. The federal Government will contribute 
50 per cent of the costs of training all other 
persons who have left the regular secondary 
schools, without the limit of a quota allot- 


ment. This includes training of the dis- 
abled, supervisors and other workers in 
industry and trade and occupational training 
of all kinds whether in manufacturing, 
agriculture, fishing, forestry or any other 
primary or secondary industry. 


to work. Some lack the interests or capacity 
for further education, at least of the type 
being offered the 80 per cent. “But surely 
it is here that an enlarged and improved 
technical and vocational training program 
can make an extremely important contribu- 
tion to Canada,” Mr. Haythorne suggested. 
Has our educational system failed because 
it is unable to appeal to the 60 or 70 per 
cent of the students who were not going 
to university, and who were capable of 
profiting by higher education He suggested 
that to help those who enter Grade 9 
with high hopes only to fail in the next 
year or two was a challenge to us all. 


There was a fourth group to which an 
appeal must be made, and this was the 
public at large, Mr. Haythorne said. The 
appeal to this group should stress the 
relation of education to employment, he 
believed. A survey of the unemployed, made 
last winter, demonstrated the importance 
of this relation. The survey found that 
among those who had not completed pri- 
mary school education the rate of unem- 
ployment was 20 per cent; among those who 
had finished primary school, 10 per cent; 
and among those who had completed 
secondary school, only 3 per cent. 


In manufacturing, unskilled jobs were 
declining, and even in clerical work the 
demand in semi-skilled occupations was 
beginning to slacken. On the other hand, 
the number of openings for highly skilled 
specialists were increasing. 


Basic school work was the foundation of 
technical and vocational training, and there 
was no suggestion that the latter forms of 
education should replace it or be intro- 
duced too early, Mr. Haythorne remarked. 
But the public must realize that technical 
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4. Provision for a federal contribution of 
50 per cent of the costs of training technical 
and vocational teachers, supervisors and 
administrators who are so essential to the 
developing programs. 

5. For the operational costs of the pro- 
grams at secondary school level, a quota 
allotment is again provided in much the 
same manner as under the Vocational and 
Technical Training Agreement No. 2. 

6. Student Aid will be continued in the 
same manner as was provided in the pre- 
vious agreement. 

7. Both the preparation and servicing of 
vocational correspondence courses will be a 
shareable cost, under any of the programs. 

The Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil is to be continued with two additional 
members. In addition, provision is made for 
the continued development of standards and 
research. 





and vocational schools were essential in 
their proper place. It is becoming clear 
that a country’s standard of living cannot 
be maintained, let alone improved, unless 
as many people as possible possess ade- 
quate education and marketable skills, he 
said. 


C. R. Ford 


Since this Technical Training Week is 
concerned with people, programs arranged 
in connection with it must reach out to 
them in their home communities, C. R. 
Ford, Director of the Vocational Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour, told 
the meeting. 


The function of the federal Government 
in connection with the Week would be to 
co-ordinate the program arranged at lower 
levels, to make available the services of the 
Department and the assistance of its officials, 
and to carry out a national publicity cam- 
paign. It might also provide speakers and 
speakers’ kits. 

The provincial governments would assist 
in organizing local community programs 
and discussions between industry and local 
officials; and would enlist the co-operation 
of the school system and municipal organi- 
zations. It might also provide publicity. 

The national organizations, which are 
interested in people and their problems, 
could encourage their local organizations to 
participate, Mr. Ford suggested. 

Local programs and activities could be 
arranged by municipalities, schools, parishes 
and other local bodies. 

The speaker suggested that the kind of 
activities that could be carried on might 
include programs arranged by service clubs, 
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boards of trade and other local organiza- 
tions. Examples he mentioned included ex- 
hibits at schools, exhibits of new devices 
to aid training and of new tools, speeches, 
discussions, and study groups. Awards and 
scholarships might be announced during the 
Week, he said. 

Young people should be encouraged to 
take an active part in this week, through 
student field trips that might take the form 
of tours of industries for students from 
schools and technical schools. Poster and 
essay contests, special conferences and meet- 
ings by trade union organizations might be 
arranged during the Week. 

The purpose of the Week, Mr. Ford said, 
was to create a climate for a realistic 
appreciation of the importance of technical 
training, and to provide information about 
what is happening in Canada in connection 
with such training, and the opportunities 
that exist for trained people. 

The promotion of an awareness of the 
need for technical] training and the provision 
of information about such training should 
continue after the Week ends, Mr. Ford 
proposed. 


George Blackburn 


George Blackburn, Director, Information 
Branch, Department of Labour, outlined the 
steps taken so far by his Branch in con- 
nection with the Commonwealth Technical 
Training Week. | 
~A pamphlet on the Week and its objec- 
tives was well advanced, and another 
pamphlet for school children, emphasizing 
the need for staying at school and getting all 
the training possible, was planned, he said. 


He then offered several suggestions to 
the meeting. 


Resolution 


After the principal speakers had addressed 
the meeting, there was a period for discus- 
sion. Each of the delegates reported on the 
steps taken, or proposed to be taken, by 
the organization he represented in con- 
nection with the observance of the Week. 


All the delegates declared the readiness 
of their organizations to give all the support 
they could to the observance. 


Toward the end of the meeting, F. E. 
MacDiarmid, Deputy Minister of Education 
for New Brunswick, presented the report of 
the committee appointed earlier in the meet- 
ing to make recommendations regarding 
the organization of the Technical Training 
Week campaign. 


The committee recommended that the 
meeting adopt the following resolution: 


Whereas the Conference on Commonwealth 
Technical Training Week in Canada, meeting 
in Ottawa under the chairmanship of Hon. 
M. Starr, Minister of Labour, on Feb. 7, 1961 
has been made aware of the great responsibility 
for co-operation which rests on industry, educa- 
tion, labour and other agencies of the national 
economy in making a concentrated effort to 
develop and promote all means of creating a 
trained manpower force to cope adequately 
with present and future needs, therefore: 


Be it resolved that this Conference go on 
record as requesting the full support of provin- 
cial governments across Canada, as well as 
the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, in promoting by whatever means possible 
the observance of Commonwealth Training 
Week in Canada under the sponsorship of His 
Royal Highness The Duke of Edinburgh. 


This resolution was passed unanimously. 





Central Labour Bodies Submit 
Annual Memoranda to Cabinet 


Canadian Labour Congress, Confederation of National Trade Unions, and National 
Legislative Committee of International Railway Brotherhoods make legislative 
and administrative recommendations. Government replies with lengthy statement 


Canada’s three central labour organiza- 
tions presented their annual memoranda 
of legislative and administrative recommen- 
dations to the federal Cabinet early last 
month. 


An unusually large delegation from the 
Canadian Labour Congress—it numbered 
almost six hundred—accompanied Congress 
officers at the February 2 presentation. And 
almost the entire Cabinet was present for 
the CLC submission. 

The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions presented its brief on the same day 
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as the CLC; the National Legislative Com- 
mittee of the International Railway Brother- 
hoods, the next day. 

Another departure from the usual pro- 
cedure this year was the presentation, to 
the CLC and the CNTU, of a prepared 
reply by the Government. Delivery of the 
reply was entrusted to the Minister of 
Labour, who spoke almost as long as it 
took the labour spokesmen to read their 
memoranda. 

Another new feature this year was the 
canvass of Members of Parliament that the 
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CLC conducted during the afternoon after 
making its submission in the morning. The 
canvassers attempted to obtain from the 
M.P.s answers to questions drafted by the 
Congress. The results are being tabulated. 
The CLC and the CNTU gave most em- 
phasis in their briefs to unemployment. The 
Railway Brotherhoods expressed concern 


about unemployment among railwaymen 
caused by automation, but devoted the 
largest part of its submission to the question 
of compensation for railway employees who 
lose their jobs through abandonment of 
branch lines, closing of stations, and re- 
moval of divisional points and terminals. 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 


There is a long-run trend toward rising 
unemployment in Canada because the 
economy is “just not growing fast enough 
to provide jobs for all the people who are 
looking for them,” the Canadian Labour 
Congress said in its annual memorandum 
to the federal Cabinet, presented on Feb- 
ruary 2. 

“In each recession, unemployment is 
worse than the one before; after each 
recovery, it settles down at a higher level 
than in the one before.” 

The “really alarming” thing about pre- 
sent unemployment, the brief declared, is 
that “most of it is neither seasonal nor 
recessional unemployment.” 

To deal with this situation it is necessary 
to take steps to stimulate the country’s 
economic growth, “to get the economy mov- 
ing again,” the Congress contended. 


The memorandum was presented by a 
large delegation led by Claude Jodoin, 
President of the Congress, to Prime Minis- 
ter Diefenbaker and 19 members of the 
Cabinet. The CLC delegation numbered 
almost 600. 


The Prime Minister spoke briefly, after 
Mr. Jodoin’s reading of the brief was com- 
pleted. The greater part of the Government’s 
reply was given by Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour. 


The CLC Brief 


Most emphasis in the 10,000-word docu- 
ment was placed on unemployment, but the 
brief dealt also at some length with social 
legislation, the railway wage dispute, taxa- 
tion, and international affairs. 

The CLC said that it saw no possibility 
of securing and maintaining the necessary 
rate of industrial growth “except by a 
massive expansion in the public sector of 


the economy, without reduction in the 
private sector. 
“We believe this involves temporary 


deficit financing. We are convinced that, 
with the present massive underemployment 
of both plant and manpower, this does not 
involve any danger of inflation” the Con- 
gress said. 
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The brief quoted a statement by F. T. 
Denton of the research staff of the Senate 
Committee on Manpower and Employment 
that in order to get unemployment down to 
3 per cent of the labour force and keep it 
there, it would be necessary to find about 
a million extra jobs in the course of the 
next five years. This was equivalent to 
between 18 and 20 per cent more non-farm 
jobs than we have now. But during the 
last five years the increase in the number 
of non-farm jobs had been only about 16 
per cent, the CLC pointed out. 

The CLC believed in the need for a 
vigorous attack on seasonal unemployment, 
depressed areas and industries, and training 
and re-training, and had already made pro- 
posals on all those problems. But it was 
convinced that such an attack would not be 
fully successful “unless ‘we get the economy 
moving again,’ so that there will be enough 
jobs to go round.” 

The Congress welcomed the measures 
already taken toward this end, and the 
further measures proposed in the Speech 
from the Throne. But it urged the Govern- 
ment “to go farther and faster in the same 
direction, and not to be frightened off by 
the direful warnings of people who are 
fighting the old war against inflation instead 
of the new war against unemployment.” 

Prompt action was urged to get people 
back to work by reducing taxes on small 
incomes and by raising old age pensions and 
family allowances. 

The CLC urged the passing of a Full 
Employment Act that would provide a clear- 
cut recognition by Parliament of the im- 
portance of full employment as a national 
policy, and would lay upon the Government 
the obligation to implement this policy. 
Regular reports by a Council of Economic 
Advisers was one of the provisions recom- 
mended for inclusion in the Act. 

The centralization of the administration 
of employment and welfare matters that 
come under federal jurisdiction by placing 
these matters under the Department of 
Labour, was an administrative change 
recommended in the brief. 
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The Department of Labour “should take 
over the recruitment and placement func- 
tions of [the Department of] Citizenship 
and Immigration and place them under the 
National Employment Service. 

“The Service itself should be streng- 
thened... by mandatory registration of job 
vacancies, better staffing, research, job train- 
ing and retraining programs, etc.—to make 
it a more effective instrument in building up 
employment. 

“By handling unemployment assistance 
payments, the Department would be in much 
closer touch with the provinces and be 
directly aware of the volume of unemploy- 
ment for which assistance is being paid.” 

(Later, in discussing immigration, the 
CLC said the Immigration Department’s 
placement function was “frequently in con- 
flict with the work done by the National 
Employment Service, and we think that 
the latter is the better qualified body by its 
very nature to handle the placement of 
immigrants.” ) 

The brief emphasized “the importance of 
restoring the prosperity of the agricultural 
sector of our economy.” The farmers, 
despite urbanization and _ industrialization, 
were still important both as producers and 
as consumers, and were entitled to a rea- 
sonable degree of economic security. 


Expert Trade and Secondary Industries 


The CLC expressed satisfaction at the 
increase in exports in 1960 compared with 
1959 and commended the steps taken by 
the Government to provide export credits. It 
also welcomed the reduction in the premium 
on the Canadian dollar. 

It was waiting, however, to see whether 
the recent measures taken by the Govern- 
ment would abolish the premium and main- 
tain the dollar roughly at par. 


“We would have felt more confident 
that the external value of our dollar could 
be kept down had the Bank of Canada 
undertaken to reduce our interest rates and 
thus remove any incentive on the part of 
provinces, municipalities and business cor- 
porations to borrow in the United States.” 


Import competition continues to have 
serious effects on certain of our secondary 
industries, the CLC said. It thought, how- 
ever, that tariff increases would not provide 
any real solution to the problem. It repeated 
a suggestion it had made before that the 
rationalization of “those industries which 
consist of small and inefficient production 
units” deserved careful study. 

The Congress suggested study also, in 
the case of some secondary industries, of 
the possibility of arranging with their coun- 
terparts, in the United States or elsewhere, 
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the assigning of production of certain prod- 
ucts “on an open-market basis between the 
two countries.” The brief cited the arrange- 
ment between Canadian and American 
agricultural implement industries. 


“The swift development of the European 
Common Market and the European Free 
Trade Area only increases the need for 
prompt study along these lines,” the CLC 
warned. 

Social Security 


The CLC again stressed the need for 
a comprehensive and well-integrated system 
of social security. There are still important 
gaps in social security, it declared in its 
memorandum. 


Repeating what it had said in its 1960 
brief, the Congress said, “We conceive of 
social security as embracing adequate stand- 
ards of education, housing, health and other 
living conditions as well as _ protection 
against those more generally accepted con- 
tingencies such as loss of income due to 
illness, maternity, invalidity, death of the 
breadwinner, etc. 


“Obviously, there is much still to be done 
before Canadians will enjoy a sense of 
security during their productive years and 
otherwise.” 

Regarding the recent appointment of a 
Royal Commission on Health Insurance, the 
brief suggested that it was rather late in 
the day for such a commission, and that 
it would not bring to light anything that was 
not already known on the subject. 


The Congress reiterated its objection to 
the means test in connection with old age 
security payments for those between the 
ages of 65 and 69 years, and it considered 
$55 a month “thoroughly inadequate” for 
those who had no other income. Old age 
security benefit should be paid at age 65 
instead of age 70 years, it said. 


The brief urged on the Government the 
need for “a system of old age security in 
which income of the beneficiary will bear 
some relationship to his income before 
retirement.” Private pension plans did not 
satisfactorily fulfil this function. 

But perhaps the most important of all 
was the question of portability. “With 
rapidly changing technology of today, this 
is a matter that demands urgent considera- 
tion,” the CLC said. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act is 
becoming less able to fulfil its legitimate 
function because of “the unjustifiable bur- 
dens which have been placed upon it.” The 
low ebb at which the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund now stands was partly due to 
severe unemployment, the CLC acknowl- 
edged, but it was also due to the fact 
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that payments had been made from the 
Fund that should have been paid from 
other sources. Referring to seasonal benefits 
and fishermen’s benefits, the Congress said 
that the insured population should not be 
called upon to bear almost by itself the 
cost of these payments. 


Railway Operation Continuation Act 


Enactment of the Railway Operation- 
Continuation Act was “a retrograde step 
in many respects,” the CLC declared. Al- 
though ostensibly deferring strike action, 
the Act gave the railways the advantage 
of time, and “gave the railway workers no 
assurance that next May would improve 
their position either with regard to the right 
to strike or to an increase in wages to 
which they are justly entitled.” 

The present policy obliges the railway 
workers to subsidize the operation of the 
railways through their substandard wages, 
the brief asserted. If a subsidy were needed 
it should come from the public purse. 

The solution of the railway problem lies, 
not in depriving railway workers of the 
right to strike, but in “a transportation 
policy which will recognize the unique role 
of the railways in Canada, which will 
respect the right of railway workers to earn 
as good a living as workers in other indus- 
tries, which will make collective bargaining 
in the railway industry a reality, and which 
will distribute the cost of maintaining this 
necessary industry equitably over the whole 
population... 

“If it is national policy that the railways 
should carry certain commodities at less 
than cost or that they should maintain 
service on lines that do not meet their 
expenses, a policy which we think can be 
justified, it-should be equally in order to 
pay railway workers a wage commensurate 
with their service in this important national 
industry.” 

Other Legislation 


Under the heading “Other Legislation,” 
the Congress in its brief listed 12 matters 
on which it urged action. It called for: 

—continued and intensive study of the 
effects of technological change and automa- 
tion; 

—a national minimum wage act provid- 
ing for $1.25 an hour; 

—a national 40-hour week act; 

—a national fair wage act providing for 
union wages and conditions in all govern- 
ment work and contracts; 

—amendment of the Annual Vacations 
Act to provide for a minimum of two 
weeks vacation and eight statutory holidays 
each year; 

—a national advisory committee on fair 
employment practices; 
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—establishment of clear-cut regulations 
to maintain proper standards for private 
pension plans; 

—continuation of family allowances up 
to age 20 if a child is still attending school 
or college; 

—preservation of coastal and intercoastal 
trade to vessels built and manned in 
Canada, and preservation, on an equitable 
basis, of trade in inland waters to Canadian 
and American vessels; 


—Parliament’s resumption of jurisdiction 
over international and interprovincial high- 
way transport; 


—voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues; 


—elimination of differentials between 
classified and prevailing rate employees in 
the Public Service. 


Disclosure of Information 


Regarding the reference in the Speech 
from the Throne to legislation “requiring 
the disclosure of information by business 
and labour organizations in Canada con- 
trolled from outside Canada,” the CLC 
thought it desirable that the “veil of 
secrecy” that surrounds the operations of 
foreign-owned subsidiaries in Canada should 
be removed. Canadians “should know at 
least as much about these subsidiaries as 
they are able to learn about Canadian- 
owned public corporations,” the brief said. 

But it was different with international 
unions operating in Canada. “There is far 
less secrecy about the operation of inter- 
national unions in Canada than is the case 
with international corporations,” the Con- 
gress contended. 

“We are therefore not likely to accept 
readily any legislation which will interfere 
with the internal affairs of the trade unions 
by making mandatory what is already done 
voluntarily, or by imposing rules and regu- 
lations for the conduct of trade union 
affairs which more properly should be done 
by the unions themselves,” the brief said. 


International Affairs 


The CLC devoted almost as many pages 
of its memorandum to international affairs 
as it did to the Canadian economic situation. 

Canada’s aim should be to attain a degree 
of mutual understanding and _ tolerance 
among the world’s nations that will “pre- 
serve the human species from extinction,” 
the CLC proposed. It expressed support of 
the United Nations, commended the Gov- 
ernment for the efforts being made to 
evolve a workable program for disarma- 
ment, and agreed that, until there is dis- 
armament, Canada must maintain an effec- 
tive military establishment. 
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The Congress thought economic assistance 
to underdeveloped countries should be 
increased. “Canada should spend a sum 
equal to one per cent of her national 
income for aid to the economically less 
developed countries.” 


The Congress was opposed to unilateral 
disarmament or a policy of armed or dis- 
armed neutrality for Canada. Unless and 
until disarmament comes about, Canada 
must maintain “an effective military estab- 
lishment which can be useful to herself, 
to her allies and the United Nations,” the 
brief said. 


But the CLC was opposed to the enlarge- 
ment of the “atomic club,” and was not 
convinced that Canada needs or can main- 
tain weapons. It urged the Government to 
consider several proposals, including one 
for a critical examination of Canada’s 
commitments under NATO and NORAD, 
and for a refusal to allow nuclear weapons 
to be placed on Canadian soil or in the 
hands of Canadian forces. 


The Congress also suggested that ex- 
penditure on defence should be substantially 
reduced, and the funds thus saved should 
be diverted to “the public sector at home 
and to increased aid to economically less- 
developed countries abroad.” 


On other international political issues 
the Congress urged the Government to 
devote its energies to the: 

—Re-opening of formal negotiations 
among the great powers to lay the founda- 
tion for German unity, based on genuinely 
free elections. 


—Preservation of the freedom of West 
Berlin and its democratic institutions. 


—Peace between Israel and the Arab 
States by direct negotiations. 


—Freedom of navigation for all nations 
in the Suez Canal. 


—Diplomatic recognition of the People’s 
Republic of China and its admission to the 
United Nations. 


The Congress emphasized its “deepest 
concern” with the situation facing the over- 
whelming majority of the people of South 
Africa as a result of the “indefensible and 
barbaric policy of apartheid, suppression 
and mass “violence” followed by the South 
African Government. It urged that Canada 
should take the lead in excluding the Union 
of South Africa from the Commonwealth. 


Other Requests and Proposals 


Referring to the ILO Governing Body’s 
report on the CLC’s appeal against New- 
foundland labour legislation, the brief ex- 
pressed disappointment that “your Govern- 
ment failed to give the ILO the necessary 
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co-operation which it sought from you and 
which properly should have been supplied 
by you.” 

The CLC urged amendment of the Bill 
of Rights in accordance with the represen- 
tations it had previously made on the 
subject. It said that it was awaiting with 
great interest and concern revision to be 
made in the Immigration Act, which Act 
it described as “grossly unjust, discrimina- 
tory, and arbitrary in its procedures.” 

The Congress again asked for the estab- 
lishment of “an immigration advisory com- 
mittee representative of farmers, labour, 
management, welfare agencies and other 
bodies concerned with immigration matters.” 

Organized labour is not opposed to immi- 
gration as such, the brief declared, but it 
objects to the inflow of immigrants at a 
time when Canadian workers find it difficult 
to obtain employment, and to the practices 
used by immigration officers abroad to 
induce people to settle in Canada. 

It asked for the repeal of that part of 
the Immigration Act that provides for the 
deportation without trial of an immigrant 
who has become a public charge within five 
years of his landing. 

The Congress commended the addition 
to the NHA regulations of provisions aimed 
at preventing discrimination in the sale or 
leasing of houses against any person by 
reason of race, colour or creed (L.G., Jan., 
p. 14). 

It also expressed satisfaction with the 
steps the Government had taken to en- 
courage home construction and urban 
redevelopment. But the low-rental housing 
referred to in the Speech from the Throne 
was its principal concern, the CLC said. It 
asked the Government to encourage the 
provinces and municipalities to expand their 
low-rental and subsidized housing projects. 

The provision of loans for university 
students, foreshadowed in the Speech from 
the Throne, was a commendable undertak- 
ing, the brief said. But such measures as 
this and the grants-in-aid made to the 
universities by the federal Government did 
not go far enough. Notwithstanding the 
“entrenched rights” of the provinces, the 
Congress believed that the federal Govern- 
ment could do more than it is in equalizing 
the educational opportunities that depend 
on the accidents of geography or birth. 

Recalling that it had already urged action 
to stimulate private consumption and had 
suggested that one way of doing so would 
be by increasing purchasing power, the 
CLC said that this in turn could be accom- 
plished, in part, by higher income tax 
exemptions on those with relatively low 
incomes. 
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The burden of taxation should be dis- 
tributed more equitably by diminishing the 
role of the sales tax and by basing taxation 
more on an ability to pay through a more 
progressive income tax, the Congress 
believed. 

It also recommended the closing of loop- 
holes in the administration of income and 
corporation tax laws, and the imposition of 
a capital gains tax. 

It repeated its request that all medical, 
dental, optical, and hospital expenses, in- 
cluding the cost of drugs, be allowed as 
deductions in computing income tax; as 
well as the cost of workers’ equipment or 
protective clothing, and living allowances 
paid to workers living away from home. 

The Congress reiterated its belief in “a 
strong, free, independent, publicly owned 
broadcasting service,” and its satisfaction 
with the strong line taken by the Board 
of Broadcast Governors in enforcing its 
regulations. 

“We reiterate once again our views that 
the public service of Canada...should 
have the right to engage in collective bar- 
gaining with the Crown in right of Canada,” 
the Congress said. It was bound to conclude, 
it continued, that “it is not any constitutional 
obstacle that stands in the way, but simply 
a reluctance to raise the public service from 
its present inferior position...” 


The Government's Reply 


The Prime Minister called on Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, to 
express the Government’s views on “some 
of the matters to which reference has been 
made.” 

“I assure you that in the ‘war against 
unemployment’ we are mobilizing and will 
continue to mobilize all the resources at the 
disposal of a federal government,” Mr. Starr 
told the CLC delegation. “We will not be 
frightened off by ‘dire warnings’,” he added. 

The Government has done more to 
stimulate the economy and provide jobs 
than any other government in Canada’s 
history, but a large measure of respon- 
sibility rests with management and labour, 
Mr. Starr declared. “The Government has 
acted. Now is the time for labour and 
management to act,” he said. 

“You must address yourselves to the 
problems of higher productivity; of techno- 
logical change; of training for the labour 
force; the whole field of labour-management 
relations.” 

Many of the recommendations of labour 
and management to the Government had 
been adopted. “The Government is taking 
any and all action calculated to stimulate 
and stabilize the economy and provide jobs. 
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We are open to further suggestions and 
advice,’ Mr. Starr continued, and he went 
on to review some of the measures that 
the Government had taken and was taking. 

The Minister recalled that in its brief 
to the Prime Minister’s conference on em- 
ployment last October the CLC had made 
certain suggestions. 

“You asked that Parliament be called. 
Parliament met on November 17 and is still 
sitting. 

“You asked for government action in the 
social and economic fields. This Parliament 
has approved and is in the process of con- 
sidering at the present time the most mas- 
sive social and economic program ever 
introduced in Canada. 

“You made suggestions regarding location 
of industry. In December a measure was 
introduced to Parliament in this respect. 

“You asked for export credits for indus- 
try. This was announced in November. 

“You asked for expanded training pro- 
grams. We have introduced legislation to 
expand them by SO per cent. 

“You asked for improved National Em- 
ployment Service facilities. On Monday, in 
Edmonton, I officiated at the opening of a 
new Unemployment Insurance building 
which is only one in a program of modern- 
ization of the Service across Canada. 

“You have made recommendations re- 
garding administration of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. Amendments will be brought 
in during this session to preserve the insur- 
ance principle and to protect the interests 
of the contributors.” 

Regarding the CLC’s suggestion that cer- 
tain industries might be helped by “rationali- 
zation,” which he took to mean “organiza- 
tion of industry into units large enough to 
get the maximum economies of mass pro- 
duction,” the Minister reminded the Congress 
that “when undertaken voluntarily by indus- 
try, such combinations have frequently 
resulted in requests by bodies such as yours 
for examination by the Combines Investiga- 
tion Branch.” He added: “If undertaken 
through Government coercion or compul- 
sion, you would have, not rationalization, 
but collectivization.” 

Mr. Starr then listed other measures that 
the Government had brought forward: 

—Lowering of the down payment and 
raising of the maximum loan on housing, 
thus bringing “for the first time, the price 
of new homes within the range of Cana- 
dians in low income brackets.” 

—Provision for payment of 75 per cent 
of the cost of urban renewal and slum 
clearance. 

—Guaranteeing of home improvement 
loans up to a level of $500,000,000. 
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—Provision of loans to municipalities for 
sewage disposal plants. 

—Reduction of the preferential discount 
on imported automobile parts, and steps to 
make foreign automobile manufacturers 
compete on more equal terms with Canadian 
manufacturers; establishment of a Royal 
Commission to study the automobile indus- 
try. 

—Provision of loans to and easement of 
corporation taxes on small business. 

—Expansion and extension of the Muni- 
cipal Winter Works Incentive Program, and 
advancement of the starting date. 

—Payment of 75 per cent of the cost of 
training unemployed workers. 

—Steps to expand provincial training 
facilities by 50 per cent. 

—Payment of 75 per cent of the provin- 
cial contribution on new schools. 

—Payment of 50 per cent of the cost of 
training teachers, instructors and adminis- 
trative staffs. 

—Payment of 50 per cent of the cost of 
training persons who have left school and 
who wish to continue their education. 

—Provision of financial assistance to 
students attending technological institutes, 
and allowance of deduction of university 
tuition fees for income tax purposes. 

—Provision of loans to universities for 
construction of student residences. 

—Putting into effect this winter a $100 
million public works program. 

—The Columbia River Power Agreement, 
which will “provide for unlimited industrial 
expansion” in British Columbia, the Pine 
Point railway project and a new Northern 
Quebec railway. 


Mr. Starr referred to the Natonal Pro- 
ductivity Council that was being set up, 
“whose assistance will be of tremendous 
value in regulating some of the problems 
at issue in this field.” He also mentioned 
the setting up of a Royal Commission on 
prepaid medical health care. 


“With regard to location of industry in 
areas where chronic unemployment exists, 
we are allowing double depreciation to such 
industries for taxation purposes,” the Minis- 
ter said. “We are allowing double deprecia- 
tion for industries manufacturing new prod- 
ets. 


The Government was also tightening up 
“class or kind” provisions to prevent dump- 
ing of manufactured goods in Canada, and 
to allow Canadian productive capacity and 
Canadian know-how a chance to compete. 

In August, Mr. Starr told the delegation, 
the British Columbia Research Council 
made 30 recommendations to alleviate sea- 
sonal unemployment: six directed to the 
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federal Government, seven to the provincial 
Government, five to municipalities, and 
twelve to industry and labour. “The meas- 
ures suggested to the federal Government 
were implemented within one month, with 
the exception of one which is under study,” 
he said. 

The Minister quoted from a statement 
made before the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Manpower and Employment that 
the present slackness in the demand for 
labour was a problem North American in 
scope. “The rate of growth of demand for 
North American output has declined,” the 
statement explained. 

But, the Minister pointed out, the fact 
that imports of manufactured goods remain 
at all-time high levels was evidence that 
“the demand is there.” It was up to Cana- 
dian industry to meet this demand at prices 
that would be competitive with those of the 
industries of other countries. 

“The solution of this problem rests 
squarely in the hands of management and 
labour,” Mr. Starr contended, remarking 
that only the week before he had said 
the same thing to a management group. 

He told the delegation that he had con- 
sistently defended the right of labour to 
a fair and reasonable wage level, and that 
the Government would never subscribe to 
a policy of subsistence-level wages in this 
country. But, Mr. Starr said, labour could 
obtain a return in keeping with the Cana- 
dian standard of living only “if we are 
able to produce goods and services for a 
price which will be competitive both in 
markets at home and abroad.” 


Claude Jodoin’s Answer 


In his rejoinder to the Government’s 
reply, CLC President Claude Jodoin said, 
“We have always indicated that we favour 
having talks, comments and exchange of 
views with representatives of management, 
but the solution of the unemployment ques- 
tion in Canada does not lie solely with 
labour and management.” 

The Government, he said, had a respon- 
sibility to create a favourable climate by its 
fiscal and tariff policies and in the many 
other ways described in the OLC’s brief, 
and that it had “a positive role to play in 
providing jobs.” 

The Congress favoured the establishment 
of an industries council to improve the 
labour-management relationship as well as 
to increase productivity, “but the necessary 
steps go far beyond this,” Mr. Jodoin said. 
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The Prime Minister 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker, bringing the 
meeting to an end, said that all represen- 
tations that did not undermine, weaken or 
destroy free enterprise would always receive 
the fullest consideration. “Your views,” he 
added, “are completely consistent with the 
principle of the maintenance in our coun- 
try of free enterprise. These recommenda- 
tions will receive very full consideration.” 


Canvass of MPs 


After the presentation of the memoran- 
dum, in a new, and what was described by 
Executive Vice-President William Dodge 
as a “complicated manoeuvre,” the Congress 
organized a canvass during the afternoon 
of all the Members of Parliament. The 
object of this canvass, or lobby, was to get 
each M.P. to say how he would vote on 
each of four main questions of policy that 
had been recommended in the CLC’s brief. 

The Congress representatives who took 
part in the lobby were organized into 50 
teams of about 10 members each. Twelve of 
the teams were French-speaking. Each team 
had a captain and a reporter. The teams 
were supplied with copies of the question- 
naire that was to be handed to each M.P., 


and each team captain was responsible for 
returning the completed questionnaires to 
the Congress for study and tabulation. The 
results of the tabulation are to be sent to 
those who had taken part in the lobby. 


Each M.P. had been previously informed 
by letter that an interview would be sought, 
and the interviews were timed to begin 
immediately after the conclusion of the 
House’s afternoon question period. 


To help them in meeting points that might 
be raised by Members, the teams were 
briefed on the official view of the Congress 
regarding the questions asked in the ques- 
tionnaire. 

The questionnaire: 

To secure an immediate increase in employ- 
ment, would you vote for: 


(1) A reduction in income taxes for those 
earning less than $5,000 a year? 


(2) An increase in family allowances and old 
age pensions? 


To get rid of long-run unemployment, would 
you vote for: 


(1) An expansion of the public sector of 
the economy, i.e., an increase in investment 
in highly essential public goods and services, 
such as health, education, low-rental housing, 
urban redevelopment, conservation? 


(2) The adoption of temporary budget defi- 
cits for these purposes? 


CONFEDERATION OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS 


(Translation) 


A vigorous policy of investment in the 
public sector, a lowering of taxes in favour 
of low wage-earners, an increase in social 
benefits, and a revision of the fiscal and 
monetary policy were among the measures 
put forward by the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions in order to stimulate 
the Canadian economy and combat unem- 
ployment, in its brief to the Cabinet on 
February 2. 

The labour delegation, headed by CNTU 
President Roger Mathieu, comprised more 
than two hundred. 

The brief was read by the Secretary 
General of the CNTU, Jean Marchand. 
The chief spokesman for the Government 
was Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour. 

In addition to drawing attention to the 
problem of unemployment, the CNTU re- 
affirmed the necessity of creating a National 
Council for Economic Orientation as being 
the only effective way of integrating into a 
comprehensive whole the various individual 
measures designed to alleviate unemploy- 
ment. 

The CNTU, in its bilingual brief, also 
accused the federal Government of having 
“abusively used the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund” instead of adopting special 
social security measures. 
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Finally, the Confederation reaffirmed its 
opposition to nuclear weapons and to all 
forms of colonialism. 

The main speaker for the Cabinet, Mr. 
Starr, outlined at length the measures 
adopted by the Government to remedy the 
current situation. 

The Minister of Labour stressed the 
necessity for labour and management to sit 
down together and to iron out their differ- 
ences, particularly in regard to such prob- 
lems as automation, productivity and world 
competition. 

“Only in this way,” he suggested, “can 
we bring about a marshalling of our pro- 
ductive and distributive capacity in order 
to make Canadian industry competitive.” 

He added that the Government can not 
do this because it wishes to avoid coercion. 

“When labour and management can 
work out machinery of mutual co-operation 
and consultation on the many matters at 
issue in the present economic complex we 
will be well on the way toward resolving 
our difficulties,” he added. 

The delegation also heard from the 
Hon. Léon Balcer, Minister of Transport, 
and Hon. Noél Dorion, Secretary of State. 
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The CNTU Brief 


The CNTU wished first of all to explain 
its new entity. The brief stressed the fact 
that the Confederation still draws its inspir- 
ation from Christian principles, although it 
is no longer “confessional” in the sense 
that it does not formally adhere to any 
particular religious denomination. 


“The CNTU still firmly believes in the 
fundamental import of spiritual values”, 
said the brief, “however, in view of the 
specific legal framework which has been 
established to regulate union activity in 
Canada, it wishes to avoid even the appear- 
ance of religious constraint against its mem- 
bership, whether actual or potential, by 
reference to a given creed.” 

The brief also stressed that the CNTU 
is a national organization. Without wishing 
to adopt a nationalistic attitude, the CNTU 
wishes union co-operation on the interna- 
tional level to take into account legitimate 
national interests and the desire of each 
group to create and direct its own institu- 
tions according to its distinct features and 
culture. 


The CNTU insisted on being treated by 
the Canadian Government as a central 
labour body deserving both respect and 
recognition. The CNTU “regretted the fact 
that it was completely ignored in the forma- 
tion by the Government of important dele- 
gations concerning the labour movement.” 


Unemployment 


The brief reproached the Government 
for having been too prone “to maintain the 
prerogatives and privileges of private enter- 
prise” in the face of increasing unemploy- 
ment. 


“If private enterprise is unable to achieve 
and maintain full employment in this coun- 
try,” it said, “it is in dire need of orienta- 
tion, stimulation and even control.” 

After stressing several causes of unem- 
ployment in Canada, causes for which the 
Government is not responsible, the CNTU 
nevertheless reproached it for not having 
taken all the means at its disposal to combat 
the ill effects of the adjustments which 
upset both our economy and that of the 
world. 

The brief continued: 


We are convinced that a vigorous and 
generous investment policy in the public sector, 
together with a decrease in taxes in favor of 
small wage-earners, an increase in social bene- 
fits and a revision of our fiscal and monetary 
policy could constitute so many stimulants for 
a redress of our economy. Evidently, all of 
these measures might mean, for a _ certain 
period, the adaption of deficit budgets; accord- 
ing to us, however, it is better to face the ill 
effects of such a policy than to abandon to their 
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fate hundreds of thousands of Canadian citi- 
zens condemned to inaction and misery. The 
most reprehensible attitude, in the present con- 
text, would be that of “laissez-faire”. 


Commenting on the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program, the CNTU said 
that poor municipalities, where are usually 
found the greatest number of unemployed, 
do not have the means to buy the materials 
required for large-scale winter works. The 
brief suggested that assistance to municipal- 
ities should be in proportion to the number 
of unemployed, and that the law should 
authorize the purchase of materials. 


Automation 


The CNTU reiterated that it was not 
opposed to automation or to the improve- 
ment of industrial techniques tending to in- 
creasing productivity. However, it requested 
the Government to prepare legislation to 
protect the workers affected by automation. 


“Such legislation,” the brief said, “should 
provide for the payment of compensating 
allocations, for re-training courses, and 
generally, for measures to combat the ill 
effects of the changes brought about by new 
production methods and techniques.” 


National Productivity Council 


According to the CNTU, all the par- 
ticular measures that may be proposed to 
stabilize the economy and achieve full 
employment will never fulfil their purpose if 
they are not integrated into a master plan 
supervised by the state. 

That is why, the brief said, the Produc- 
tivity Council that the Government wished 
to create should be “a sort of subcommittee” 
of the Council for Economic Orientation. 

The formation, on a national level, of a 
Council for Economic Orientation is neces- 
sary, it declared. 

Similar councils exist in many countries 
where the economy is dominated by private 
enterprise. Even in Canada, this is not a new 
formula. Somewhere between rigid state control 
and absolute laissez-faire, there is room for a 
rational economic organization devoted to the 
common good of the country. The Council for 
Economic Orientation could play an important 
part in this field. 

The brief added that the CNTU would 
gladly agree to be represented on the 
Productivity Council but that it was con- 
vinced that the Council’s efficiency, “from 
the very start, is very limited.” 


Unemployment Insurance 
The brief accused the Government of 
having “abusively used the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund instead of adopting special 
social security measures for the purpose of 
solving particular problems.” 
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The CNTU declared that the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act is not a substitute for 
a policy of full employment, nor is it an 
appropriate instrument to combat the effects 
of economic depressions. It invited the 
Government to set the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund on its feet again, and even 
to increase its contributions. 

At the same time it repeated its request 
that hospital employees be allowed to bene- 
fit by this Act. 

“Since the Hospital Insurance Act has 
just come into force in an important prov- 
ince of Canada,” declared Mr. Marchand, 
“and since the financial angle will certainly 
come up for discussion, it is perhaps the 
right moment to begin treating hospital 
employees equitably by allowing them to 
benefit by the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

Protection of our Industries 

The CNTU suggested that the lack of 
balance between our imports and exports 
indicates that our domestic market must be 
protected at all costs in order to permit 
our industries to continue to thrive. 

While declaring itself “in favour of free 
trade,” the CNTU expressed the opinion 
that, as long as there is not complete free- 
dom of international competition, Canadian 
industry must be protected to a certain 
extent. 

“Quotas, tariffs, and a more effective 
anti-dumping legislation, based on the Cana- 
dian cost price,” are some of the methods 
put forward in the brief for assuring Cana- 
dian industry a greater share in the market. 

At the same time, the CNTU suggested 
that the Government have union represen- 
tatives participate in the discussions when 
it was negotiating tariffs with other coun- 
tries. The brief declared that “the workers 
have so much at stake in such negotiations 
that it would be in the general interest to 
allow them to participate in them.” 


Economic Independence of Canada 

The Government’s policy regarding Amer- 
ican investments in Canada has the support 
of the members of CNTU. 

“The CNTU is not opposed to American 
investments in Canada,” the brief said, “but 
it believes that Canadian subsidiaries of 
American companies should have much 
more autonomy and that Canadians should 
have the oppotrunity to acquire the major- 
ity of the common stock of such under- 
takings.” 

The brief also suggested that the most 
effective means of decreasing the relative 
importance of American investments in 
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Canada would be to develop the public 
sector; such a policy would assure better 
government control over the economy. 


Shipyards 

The brief dealt very briefly with the 
problem of shipyards, regretting that Canada 
did not choose to amend the British Com- 
monwealth shipping agreement. But the 
Vice-President of the Metal Trades Federa- 
tion, S. Ted Payne, speaking for some 8,000 
shipyard workers, presented to the Cabinet 
a five-point program to assist the maritime 
industry. 

He suggested that: 

—coastal and inland shipping be restricted 
to ships registered and built in Canada; 

—Canada develop its own merchant 
marine; 

—Canada’s maritime industry be given 
financial aid; 

—labour be represented on the Maritime 
Commission; 

—Canada’s maritime industry come under 
the federal code. 

Right of Association 

The CNTU requested the Government to 
invite the International Labour Office to 
establish a board of inquiry to study the 
question of freedom to organize. 

The brief noted that it is not sufficient 
to grant workers the right of free associa- 
tion. They must also be able to exercise 
this right. 

The CNTU reproached the Government 
for, among other things, refusing to allow 
its employees the right of collective bar- 
gaining, and for having passed “discriminat- 
ing legislation” denying railway workers 
the right to strike. 

International Policy 

The brief requested that the Government 
increase its aid to underdeveloped countries, 
suggesting that such aid be given to the 
extent of one per cent of the national 
revenue. 

At the same time, the CNTU declared 
itself in opposition to nuclear weapons and 
to all forms of colonialism. 

“Canada can play a major role in recon- 
ciling antagonistic peoples, provided that it 
refuse to blindly follow the foreign policy 
of certain large friendly powers.” 

Following its usual practice, the CNTU 
attached to its memorandum a summary of 
the requests it had made to the Govern- 
ment in earlier briefs. 
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The Government's Reply 


The Government’s views were expressed, 
mainly, by the Minister of Labour, who 
reiterated to a great extent the comments 
he had made that morning to the delegates 
of the Canadian Labour Congress (see p. 
228). 

Mr. Starr also made a few direct refer- 
ences to the suggestions put forward by the 
CNTU, stressing that the present Govern- 
ment intends “to do whatever can be done, 
within our authority as the federal Govern- 
ment and within our federal jurisdiction 
and within the framework of our free 
institutions.” 

He pointed out that the present economic 
situation is “continent-wide in its scope,” 
adding that one of the causes “has been the 
failure of the manufacturing industries to 
provide employment at a level required by 
the fastest growing labour force in the 
world.” 

The Minister noted that the CNTU brief 
suggests “some sort of tariff protection for 
industry” while the CLC’s brief claims “that 
tariffs are not the answer. 

“There are two views on this subject, 
as there usually are in matters dealing with 
the economy,” he said. 

Referring to the CNTU’s views on auto- 
mation, the Minister said the Government 
has made a study “of some four very large 
industries in this country. We will con- 


tinue our study,” he added, “in order that 
we may possess the full information neces- 
sary to a complete understanding of this 
problem.” 

Hon. Léon Balcer, Minister of Transport, 
repeated in French the gist of the remarks 
made by Mr. Starr. 

Hon. Noél Dorion, Secretary of State, 
also spoke briefly, commenting favourably 
on the “well-prepared brief.” He suggested 
that the beneficial effect of federal legisla- 
tion often does not come fully into play 
because the people do not know that they 
can benefit from such legislation. He cited, 
as a case in point, the legislation regarding 
loans to small businesses. 


Roger Mathieu’s Answer 


The General President of the CNTU 
raised only one point in his answer to the 
Government’s reply, and it had to do with 
the apparent divergence of views between 
the CLC and his organization on tariffs. 

Mr. Mathieu read the following quotation 
from the brief: 

In principle, the CNTU is for free trade 
and hopes that we will gradually, and as soon 
as possible, approach the ideal situation where 
international competition will play in all 
freedom. 

“That is what we believe in,” said the 
CNTU President, “but, in the meantime, we 
are aSking you to do something to protect 
industry, but not as a general policy.” 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS 


As in its 1960 memorandum, the National 
Legislative Committee of the International 
Railway Brotherhoods devoted the largest 
part of its brief to the Cabinet on Feb- 
ruary 3 to the question of compensation for 
railway employees who lose their jobs 
through abandonment of branch lines, clos- 
ing of stations, and removal of divisional 
points and terminals. 

After repeating the whole of its last 
year’s submission, the Committee pointed 
out that “reduction of staffs, closing or 
abandonment of stations and divisional 
points continue at an accelerated pace, re- 
quiring employees to move their house- 
holds from one place to another in order 
to hold work.” 

Two examples coming up shortly, said 
T. W. Read of Division No. 4, Railway 
Employees Department (AFL-CIO), were 
the London car shops and the Stratford 
locomotive shops, the closing of both of 
which has already been announced. . 

The brief contained figures on station 
closings and reductions in staff: 234 closings 
in the. period 1954-1960, and 176 CPR 
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caretaker-agents dispensed with, and about 
the same number of CNR agents. The 
Committee granted that permission of the 
Board cf Transport Commissioners has to 
be obtained before a station is closed, but 
pointed out that in the seven-year period, 
permission was granted in more than 96 
per cent of the applications. 

In January this year, the Cabinet was 
told, the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany had applied for permission to close 14 
station agencies, eight of them in Saskat- 
chewan. 

“Tt is our firm conviction,” the Com- 
mittee said, “that railway companies, when 
making applications to the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners to ‘remove, close, or 
abandon any station or divisional point [or] 
create a new divisional point that would 
involve the removal of employees,’ should 
be required to take into account compen- 
sation to employees who have to move their 
households.” 

The section of the Railway Act requiring 
railways to obtain the permission: of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for the 
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abandonment of or changes in lines can be 
circumvented, the Committee Chairman said. 
As an example of how this circumvention 
was done he cited the abandonment of the 
terminal at Big Valley, Alta. 

“There were at one time some 26 crews 
working out of that place,” he said. “The 
railway decided to reduce the staff, and 
they reduced it to two crews. They did not 
abandon the terminal so Section 182 [of the 
Railway Act] did not apply ... Subsequently 
they reduced it to one crew. The train- 
men...knew that the job was going to go 
off and it was held by spare men who did 
not have homes in Big Valley; so, when 
they took off the last remaining crew there 
was nobody there to complain about having 
to move, so the Act was circumvented in 
that way.” 

Another cause of staff reductions on the 
railways, the Committee said, was auto- 
mation. It again urged establishment of a 
parliamentary committee to investigate and 
report on automation’s effects on labour. 

The brief dealt also with other matters, 
including unemployment insurance, immi- 
gration, the National Productivity Council, 
the Income Tax Act, and a national trans- 
portation policy. 

The submission was read by A. A. Hut- 
chinson, Chairman of the Committee. Other 
members of the delegation were: J. A. 
Huneault, Vice-Chairman; H. E. Campbell, 
Committee Secretary; W. G. McGregor of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
T. W. Read of Division No. 4, Railway Em- 
ployees Department (AFL-CIO); A. R. 
Gibbons of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; and H. A. Stock- 
dale of the Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men. 

The Prime Minister was accompanied by 
Hon. Howard Green, Minister of External 
Affairs; Hon. George Hees, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce; Hon. Léon Balcer, 
Minister of Transport; Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour; Hon. Paul Comtois, 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys; 
Hon. Jay Waldo Monteith, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare; Hon. Ray- 
mond O’Hurley, Minister of Defence Pro- 
duction; and Hon. Walter Dinsdale, Min- 
ister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The main reason for the depleted condi- 
tion of the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
is the inclusion of seasonal workers under 
the Act, the brief said. The Brotherhoods 
recommended that consideration be given 
to placing seasonal workers under a separ- 
ate fund, “basing contributions and benefits 
on an actuarially sound basis.” 
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When this “corrective” measure has been 
implemented, the Committee requested that 
the Unemployment Insurance Act be 
amended to eliminate the waiting period; 
to remove disqualification of union workers 
who decline to cross another union’s picket 
line; and to increase maximum annual earn- 
ings to $7,200. 


Immigration 


“The problem of unemployment in this 
country cannot be disassociated from immi- 
gration,” the Committee said. “Immigration 
must not be permitted to add to the unem- 
ployment problem.” 

Greater care should be taken in the 
selection of immigrants, and immigration 
restricted to those with special skills, it 
proposed. 

The brief suggested also that a commis- 
sion be formed to recommend changes in 
the Immigration Act. 


Education 

The Committee commended the Govern- 
ment for establishing legislation to provide 
federal contributions to provincial technical 
and vocational training programs. The brief 
urged the Government to continue to give 
leadership in this field by recognizing that 
“automation requires a marked upgrading 
in the education and skills of the working 
man.” 

Health Insurance 

“As a partner in the hospital insurance 
plan,” the Government was urged to en- 
courage and assist in providing the neces- 
sary hospital space, “the need for which 
appears to be expanding steadily.” 

A substantial amount of money that is 
now being sent outside the country could 
be made available to increase hospital 
space, the Committee suggested, by per- 
mitting lotteries similar to the Irish Sweep- 
stakes “under the supervision of either the 
Government of Canada or the provincial 
governments.” 

The Committee expressed disappointment 
that the various investigations into the high 
cost of drugs had brought no relief to the 
people and urged that a full enquiry be 
made of this matter. 

The Committee praised the action of the 
Government in establishing a Royal Com- 
mission to report on national health require- 
ments. 


National Productivity Council 


Railway employees are aware that the 
increase or decrease in productivity of goods 
has a direct effect on employment oppor- 
tunities on the railways, the brief said. 
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Perhaps more than in other industries, 
the loss of employment opportunities in the 
railroad industry is the result of automation 
and technological changes. Therefore the 
Committee was particularly interested in 
the retraining features of the National Pro- 
ductivity Council, whose establishment it 
commended. 

Income Tax 


The Committee was of the opinion that 
one of the primary causes of unemploy- 
ment was the decline in the growth of 
demands for goods. An immediate reduction 
in personal income tax would stimulate this 
demand, the Committee believed. 


It proposed increases in statutory exemp- 
tions, inclusion in the definition of “depend- 
ent” of those taking vocational training 
courses, amendment of the provision con- 
cerning calculation of tax on income earned 
by a married person’s spouse, and allowing 
as a deduction the costs of meals and lodg- 
ing incurred by railway employees on duty 
away from home, and for which they were 
not reimbursed. 


National Transportation Policy 


In the belief that railways must be freed 
from competitive inequalities and given 
greater opportunities to improve their oper- 
ating and financial positions, the Committee 
again advocated a national transportation 
policy and reorganization of the control 
of international and interprovincial motor 
vehicle traffic. 


Labour Representation 
“All governments should recognize the 
principle of appointing labour representa- 
tives to public boards and commissions,” 
the brief declared. It drew attention to the 
fact that labour has no “accredited represen- 
tative” in the Senate. 


Health and Sanitation 

The Committee expressed disappointment 
that the terms of reference of the Sessional 
Committee on Railways, Airlines and Ship- 
ping included consideration of “turn-around 
comforts” only, not the entire problem of 
health and sanitation of railway employees, 
and only matters relating to Government- 
owned transportation services. 

The brief urged the Government to enact 
legislation to provide for the health and 
comfort of railway employees. 

After he had finished reading the brief, 
Mr. Hutchinson pointed out that no refer- 
ence had been made in it to Bill C-45—the 
Railway Operation Continuation Act. This 
did not mean that the Committee was not 
interested in the action taken. “We were 
somewhat disappointed,” he said. “We had 
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hoped that the railways would have been 
held to an implementation of the decision 
of the board of conciliation...” 

The Prime Minister asked whether the 
Legislative Committee as a group would 
be prepared to accept legislation that would 
make it mandatory on either side to accept 
a majority opinion of a board of concilia- 
tion. 

“No, I would not say we would,” Mr. 
Hutchinson replied. “If it was a case of 
having to keep the railways in operation 
and there was a conciliation board report, 
then I think we would be prepared to 
recommend to the employees that the rail- 
ways should be compelled under those cir- 
cumstances to continue, or the other alter- 
native was to let us exercise our economic 
strength and tie up the railways.” 

During the reading of the brief the 
Prime Minister frequently made comments 
or asked for further explanation or infor- 
mation. 

At one point he asked for an explanation 
of the term “interlocking seniority,” used in 
the brief. (In this brief, the Committee 
complained of “the inequitable application 
to railway workers who hold interlocking 
seniority” of the section of the Unemploy- 
ment Act that disqualifies from receipt of 
benefit workers who lose their employment 
“by reason of a stoppage of work attribut- 
able to a labour dispute.” It requested study 
of that section “with a view to correcting” 
the inequitable application.) 

Mr. Hutchinson explained that during the 
strike of the firemen on the CPR some 
engineers, having once been firemen, had 
seniority rights in both the engineers’ and 
the firemen’s unions. Because these engineers 
had been contributing to the funds of the 
latter union, before they became engineers, 
all engineers had been barred from receipt 
of unemployment insurance benefits. 

The Minister of Labour added that the 
engineers were still contributing to the fire- 
men’s union at the time of the strike. 

Later, the Prime Minister said that the 
question of Sections 168 and 182 of the 
Railway Act might well be considered by a 
Parliamentary committee referred to in the 
Speech from the Throne that was to be set 
up to examine questions regarding pensions, 
health and sanitation for railwaymen. If 
the committee’s ambit did not go far 
enough, he thought that the Cabinet should 
consider asking the House to extend its 
authority to include the question of these 
sections of the Act. In that case, he said, 
“an opportunity should be given to you to 
have your case considered by a committee 
before which both sides could present their 
views.” 
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The Government's Reply 


The Minister of Transport, Hon. Léon 
Balcer, in replying to the submission, said 
there were difficulties about getting the 
special committee referred to by the Prime 
Minister to deal with the matter of Sections 
168 and 182 of the ‘Railway Act. For one 
thing its terms of reference do not cover 
the CPR. 

He said that as the railwaymen’s organi- 
zations had had an opportunity to appear 
before the McPherson Royal Commission 
on Transportation last year, it might be 
well to wait and see what the Commission 
had to say about the matter. 

Hon. George Hees, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce suggested that the regular stand- 
ing committee on railways, canals and tele- 
graph lines might be better able to con- 
sider the question than the special Parlia- 
mentary committee referred to by Mr. 
Diefenbaker. 

Mr. Balcer agreed with this, and he said 
that pending the report of the Royal Com- 
mission, the Government would continue to 
study the matter. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. Michael 
Starr, said that the Committee’s recommen- 
dations regarding amendments to the Unem- 


ployment Insurance Act would be given 
consideration, “along with many others that 
have been suggested.” 

Referring to the appointment of labour 
representatives on various public bodies, 
Mr. Starr remarked that a number of such 
appointments had been made. “As far as 
appointments to the Senate are concerned, 
I must say that I am not responsible for 
that,” he added. 

The Prime Minister pointed out that there 
were no vacancies in the Senate at present. 

The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, Hon. Jay W. Monteith, referring to 
the health matters brought up in the brief, 
pointed out that facilities were still avail- 
able under the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act, and that it was up 
to the provinces to decide how far they 
would go in the matter. But facilities such 
as those touching chronic care and out- 
patient services could still be taken up 
in several of the provinces. 

Mr. Monteith also pointed out that 
although hospital grants had remained 
stationary for 10 years, on January 1, 1958 
they had been more than doubled. The 
cost of drugs came under the Department 
of Justice, he said, but his department 
continually had the question in mind. 





43rd Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association 


At session on “Recent Changes in Labour Legislation,’ four speakers discuss 
changes in Atlantic Provinces, 1960 amendments to Ontario Labour Relations 
Act and to Alberta Labour Act, and British Columbia Trade-unions Act of 1959 


At the 43rd annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association, held in 
Toronto in January, one session was devoted 
to a discussion of “Recent Changes in 
Labour Legislation.” Four speakers par- 
ticipated. 

W. H. Jost, Q.C., of Halifax, spoke on 
changes in the Atlantic Provinces; G. S. P. 
Ferguson, Q.C., of Toronto, on the 1960 
amendments to the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act; K. A. Pugh, Alberta Deputy 
Minister of Labour, on the 1960 amend- 
ments to the Alberta Labour Act; and 
W. H. Heffernan, of Vancouver, on the 
British Columbia Trade-unions Act 1959. 

Speaker at the first day’s luncheon was 
Claude Jodoin, President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

Summaries of these five addresses, together 
with one of the CCA President’s address, 
are published here. 
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President's Address 


The main problem now facing the con- 
struction industry throughout the country 
is surplus capacity, Jack M. Soules said in 
his presidential address to the convention. 


Although the industry was not alone in 
having surplus capacity, it was a reflection 
of the expansion during the postwar period, 
when the volume of construction more than 
doubled, and its share in the nation’s gross 
national product increased from 13 to 
more than 21 per cent, he pointed out. 


At present the industry employed more 
than 580,000 persons on site, and an even 
larger number were employed in supplying 
the construction industry with materials and 
equipment. The total value of construction 
in Canada in 1961 was expected to exceed 
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$7,000,000,000, which was about $1,000,- 
000,000 more than the total expenditures 
of the federal Government, Mr. Soules 
remarked. 


The CCA President suggested three main 
methods of dealing with the problem of 
surplus capacity. One was simply to wait 
for demand to overtake productive capacity. 
Another way would be to try to reduce the 
industry’s capacity. But he contended that 
the “most appealing” solution was to try 
to stimulate the demand for construction. 


To this end he suggested certain steps, 
which included: promotion of worthwhile 
public projects; promotion of accelerated 
capital cost allowances large enough to 
encourage the purchase of new facilities 
and equipment; and development of a resi- 
dential mortgage market and amendment 
of the National Housing Act to include 
within its scope mortgages on existing 
houses. 

Finally, measures should be taken to in- 
crease the efficiency of the industry by 
intensifying training programs for trades- 
men, supervisors, engineers and construction 
managers; by increased research into and 
development of new methods, materials and 
equipment; and by continued expansion of 
the wintertime construction program. 


Turning to labour costs, Mr. Soules said: 


“... Management is, of course, most 
conscious of labour costs because in the 
final analysis they account for practically 
the whole cost of the final product. And 
it is the final cost of the construction project 
that influences owners whether or not to 
build. Once again, it is a mutual problem. 
Both parties will benefit from lower costs 
and the relatively larger volume of business 
they will encourage. Both parties will benefit 
from the absence of work stoppages, be 
they strikes or lockouts. Both will benefit 
from the highest possible profits and wages 
that the market can stand. Both will benefit 
from improved training programs and more 
wintertime construction.” 


W. H. Jost, Q.C. 


Of the four Atlantic Provinces, only 
Newfoundland had made any “very sub- 
stantial alteration of the statutory law bear- 
ing on trade unions, their functions, rights 
and immunities,’ said W. H. Jost in an 
address on changes in labour legislation in 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia. 

The Newfoundland changes, he said, “are 
most interesting to any student of labour 
law and some of them, I think, may properly 
be characterized as significant.” He then 
described the principal provisions of the 
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Newfoundland Trade Union (Emergency 
Provisions ) Act, which revoked the certifi- 
cation of two locals of the International 
Woodworkers of America (L.G., April 1959, 
p. 360); the 1959 amendment of the New- 
foundland Labour Relations Act, which 
provided for the dissolution of any union 
in the province whose international officers 
have been convicted of certain heinous 
crimes (L.G., April 1959, p. 360); and the 
Newfoundland Trade Union Act, 1960 
(LG. Nov, 1960, p. 1153). 


Mr. Jost remarked that the general idea 
behind the 1960 Trade Union Act “is to 
apply to trade unions supervision and regu- 
lation designed to ventilate their operations, 
to ensure they are properly operated by the 
officials in control and to make available to 
the membership full information on matters 
of internal regulation and finance.” 


One of the changes in the new Act men- 
tioned by the speaker was the omission of 
a provision contained in the old Act under 
which registered trade unions were protected 
from civil actions in the courts. This change 
had left the status of unions in the matter 
of such actions “somewhat in the air.” 


“However, it is considered, although I 
believe not yet decided in the courts, that 
amendments to other legislation have re- 
moved the procedural difficulties in bringing 
a civil action against a trade union in its 
own name,” Mr. Jost said. 


In the 1960 amendments, he said, there 
was an interesting stipulation that any pro- 
vision in a collective agreement which seeks 
to impose a union security provision requir- 
ing union membership as a condition of 
employment is effective only if membership 
in the union is available to the employees 
concerned. 


“It thus appears,” he said, “that if the 
union, for reasons of its own, withholds or 
withdraws union membership from one of 
the employees concerned, such action ipso 
facto voids the union security provision in 
the collective agreement.” 


In New Brunswick, Mr. Jost pointed out, 
there have been no amendments to the 
Labour Relations Act since 1956. Prince 
Edward Island did not have a Labour Rela- 
tions Board until 1959. The only amend- 
ment in the province in 1960 dealt with 
the revocation of the certificate of a bargain- 
ing agent and provided the Minister of 
Labour with authority, after the certification 
has been in effect at least 10 months, to 
revoke that certificate where, in his opinion, 
the certified union no longer represents a 
majority of the bargaining unit or the unit 
itself is no longer appropriate for collective 
bargaining (L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1155). 
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In Nova Scotia, Mr. Jost said, a Royal 
Commission is currently sitting under terms 
of reference to inquire into the workings of 
the Trade Union Act in its entirety and 
to make recommendations for its improve- 
ment. He added that the Act had not been 
amended since 1957. 

Concluding his remarks, Mr. Jost, admit- 
ting that he was perhaps a little biased on 
the subject, thought that “a change in the 
current legislation which would at least 
encourage the growth of union responsibility 
to perform the contracts which unions make, 
and to make unions subject to a reasonable 
measure of control and regulation as are 
other powerful bodies corporate and politic, 
will be in the best interests not only of 
the general public but also of the employees 
represented by trade unions and perhaps 
the unions themselves.” 


G. §. P. Ferguson, Q.C. 


The amendments to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act that were enacted in October 
1960 (L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1153) “afford 
little comfort for management,” G. S. P. 
Ferguson, Q.C., member of a Toronto law 
firm, told the convention. He added, how- 
ever, that the new Act might “vaguely, and 
perhaps in vain, provide some additional 
means of curbing recognized abuses of 
power by unions, particularly in the con- 
struction industry.” 

Mr. Ferguson expressed some apprehen- 
sion about the “substantial degree of addi- 
tional power now thrust into the hands of 
the Labour Relations Board” in its adminis- 
tration of the new Act, and some alarm 
about the “vague terminology” of the Act. 
The construction industry, he also pointed 
out, had far more to win or lose through 
the amendments than any other industry. 

Before going on to discuss the amend- 
ments to the Act in some detail, the speaker 
pointed out the difficulty of assessing the 
results of these changes when, as yet, the 
amendments had not been subject to inter- 
pretation by the Labour Relations Board, 
and in addition the Jurisdictional Disputes 
Commission provided for in the legislation 
had not been set up. 

Coming to particular amendments, he 
described first the one regarding applica- 
tions for certification, which gives to the 
applicant union the alternative of applying 
to the Board for certification outright, or of 
“applying to obtain a pre-hearing vote which 
may result in subsequent certification after 
a vote by secret ballot supervised by the 
Board.” 

The previous procedure became “seriously 
bogged down” when adjournments and in- 
vestigations resulted from petitions against 
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the union or from charges of unlawful 
activity. This procedure still remains in 
existence if the union so chooses, Mr. Fer- 
guson pointed out. 


The power now given to the Board of 
establishing a terminal date would, he said, 
eliminate delays, but “at the same time it 
rigidly curtails the time period during which 
employees can express their own wishes to 
object to the union seeking immediate bar- 
gaining rights.” 

The Board now “appears to have absolute 
authority to refuse to accept any evidence 
not presented in the prescribed form or 
within the prescribed time,” the speaker 
said. 


In the construction industry, where craft 
unions apply to represent the usual craft 
units on a short-term project, undoubtedly 
the method of the pre-hearing vote process 
prior to certification will be adopted, the 
speaker said; and in such cases there would 
not usually be any petitions against the 
union, or other charges. 

In determining bargaining units, particularly 
those relating to craft applications, the Board 
has now been given the additional discretionary 
power to consider industrial collective bargain- 
ing history, as well as craft history, when a 
craft union applies for certification for em- 
ployees engaged within its own craft. This 
amendment constitutes a boost to industrial 
unions, who will now be much more successful 
in retaining their over-all bargaining rights due 
to a history of industrial collective bargaining, 
and thereby resist any chipping away process 
which previously so often resulted from indiv- 
idual craft applications. The operating engineers, 
as a craft union, will lose substantial raiding 
opportunities from this amendment. 


Regarding conciliation services, the 
amendment of the Act had produced two 
important changes, he said. “First, there is 
now a provision for the use of private 
mediation upon the joint request of the 
parties as a full substitute for the standard 
conciliation procedure. Secondly, there is 
provision for rigid time limits during the 
course of the established two-stage con- 
ciliation process...” 

Private mediation, if chosen in preference 
to ordinary process, would give the mediator 
the same power, authority and obligations 
as a conciliation board, the speaker said. On 
the other hand, the standard conciliation 
process would be expedited by the require- 
ment that a board must now report its 
findings and recommendations within 30 
days after its first meeting. 

One important amendment was the recog- 
nition by statute of an employer’s right to 
express his views to his employees as long 
as he did not do so in such a way as to 
amount to coercion, intimidation, threats, 
promises or undue influence. But the effect 
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of this amendment was hard to predict in 
view of the wide fluctuations in the Board’s 
policies on this matter in the past, Mr. 
Ferguson said. 


Certainly, today there exist no reliable stand- 
ards which any employer can confidently adopt 
when expressing his views to employees on the 
advantages and disadvantages of supporting a 
union. The Board’s power of interpretation 
remains supreme so long as the Legislature is 
reluctant to call a spade a spade. 

The speaker described the amendment 
relating to the taking of a strike vote by 
a union as “an inadequate compromise 
between the old system and requiring com- 
pulsory strike votes supervised by govern- 
ment officers.” 


“The new amendments do actually create 
additional tools to attack organizational 
picketing,” he said, but he thought that 
experienced union organizers would be able 
“to hide behind its [the Act’s] ambiguous 
language when obviously unlawful strikes 
occur.” 


The machinery for settlement of jurisdic- 
tional disputes within the construction indus- 
try “continues in a state of chaos in On- 
tario,” the speaker said. “Voluntary confer- 
ences between labour and management 
within the industry for the purposes of dis- 
cussing this and other topics have been 
absolutely fruitless.” Some craft unions 
accept the jurisdiction of the National Joint 
Board in the United States, while some 
appear to ignore it completely. In either 
case, the Joint Board’s decisions are unen- 
forceable in Canada. Moreover, representa- 
tives of unions that do recognize its juris- 
diction often ignore its decisions when they 
consider them contrary to the interests of 
their craft. 

Mr. Ferguson outlined the new legisla- 
tion’s provisions relating to the Jurisdic- 
tional Disputes Commission. The Commis- 
sion has not yet been constituted, and at 
present there was no way of assessing the 
tribunal’s possible effectiveness. Serious 
problems might be anticipated in its opera- 
tion, however, he thought. 

“The new Ontario legislation widens the 
apparent grounds on which an employer 
may not discharge an employee notwith- 
standing the existence of a union security 
clause in a collective agreement. At the 
same time, the Act appears to narrow the 
right which had been extended to employers 
and trade unions to include union security 
clauses in their collective agreements,” Mr. 
Ferguson said. 

He pointed out that although the new law 
prohibits the discharge of an employee 
because of his activity against a trade union 
that is a party to an agreement, or on behalf 
of another union, it did not oblige a union 
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to reinstate the employee as a member or 
to admit a non-member to membership. 
Under the new Act, decisions of an 
arbitrator or an arbitration board, decisions 
of the Labour Relations Board in discrim- 
ination cases, and interim orders of the 
Jurisdictional Disputes Commission were 
enforceable as orders of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario, he pointed out. But there exists 
“one interesting gap in that decision of the 
Labour Relations Board on appeal from the 
Jurisdictional Disputes Commission do not 
appear to be similarly enforceable.” 


K. A. Pugh 


The Deputy Minister of Labour for 
Alberta, K. A. Pugh, discussed the amend- 
ments to the Alberta Labour Act that were 
enacted in April 1960 (L.G., Nov. 1960, 
p. 1153). 

Certain sections of the labour movement, 
the Deputy Minister said, had described the 
bill in which these changes were embodied 
as “the obnoxious Bill 108.” But he con- 
tended that “beneficial” would be a better 
description, since the measure ensured pro- 
tection for the just rights of the employers, 
the employees and the public in the realm 
of labour relations. 


Mr. Pugh confined his observations mainly 
to the “Labour Relations” section of the 
Act, in which the principal amendments 
Were made. 

Regarding certification of unions, he re- 
marked that Alberta was the only province 
whose legislation expedited the certification 
procedure by setting a limit to the time 
that the Board of Industrial Relations could 
spend in making its inquiries in connection 
with an application. The amendment had 
extended from seven days to 21 days the 
time allowed over and above the regular 
21 days, making a total of 42 days. 

Dealing with the amendment that is in- 
tended to prevent organizational picketing, 
he said that some labour leaders had 
described it as obnoxious and as an inter- 
ference with a trade union’s normal organ- 
izing functions. But he added that “the 
vast majority of the members of the building 
trades unions and other unions are opposed 
to this type of picketing.” 

We feel confident, in the light of this new 
section, that organizational picketing will not be 
conducted by trade unions knowing that they 
will not receive recognition by the Board and 
that any coercive collective agreement ... would 
not be a collective labour agreement in the 
eyes of the law. 

The speaker pointed out that the new 
provisions of the Act regarding such picket- 
ing did not infringe upon the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Canada. He referred 
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to the sections of the Criminal Code of 
Canada relating to peaceful picketing, and 
he said that the province had not encroached 
on this field. 

The amendment providing that all the 
terms of an agreement shall be kept in 
force, by common consent of the parties, 
during the period of negotiations for a new 
agreement, did not prevent the employees 
from voting for a new bargaining agent if 
they wished to do so, Mr. Pugh said, and 
it had been made in accordance with the 
wishes of a number of unions and em- 
ployers. Previously, more than one court 
decision had ruled that contractual obliga- 
tions not constituting ordinary terms of 
employment died on the termination date 
of a collective agreement. Mr. Pugh referred 
particularly to union security, and grievance 
procedure provisions as examples of such 
contractual obligations. 

One of the most controversial of the 
amendments, he said, was that which aimed 
at preventing secondary boycotts, including 
the refusal to handle “hot cargo.” He re- 
marked that “actually this amendment to 
the law was not necessary,” because since 
1938 the Act had outlawed sympathy strikes. 

The only innovation, he contended, was 
in the application of the Act to “hot goods 
or cargo.” The value of the new section, 
however, was “to clearly spell out that an 
employee who refuses to perform work 
for the reasons contained in the subsection 
would be creating an unfair labour practice 
and be subject to penalties.” 

An important amendment that had no 
direct application to the construction indus- 
try was that relating to strikes in public 
utilities and other public services, the 
Deputy Minister said. The amendment em- 
powers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to intervene when a state of emergency 
arises in such a dispute and to replace the 
normal procedures in disputes by emer- 
gency procedures. Such action would have 
the effect of making a strike illegal. 

Although there had never been “a with- 
holding of services by civic employees or 
by employees in hospitals” in the province, 
Mr. Pugh said, leaders of civic employees’ 
unions had “bitterly opposed” this section 
granting emergency powers. He contended, 
however, that it was justified by “changing 
trends...and the public reliance on the 
services of cities and hospitals, together 
with new influences in the labour move- 
ment.” 

The speaker went on to defend past 
actions of the Board of Industrial Relations 
in trying to help the parties in a dispute, 
most of which, he said, had been taken 
“informally and actually without authority.” 
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In particular, he justified the intervention 
of the Board in such a case as the refusal 
of an employer to abide by the decision of 
an arbitration board. A case of this kind, 
he admitted, could have been referred to 
the courts; but the Board had sometimes 
considered it advisable to try rather to 
settle the grievance amicably. 


Wilfrid H. Heffernan 


“My answer to...all who cry about 
freedom is that some sections of the [British 
Columbia Trade-unions] Act, if taken by 
themselves may seem to restrict freedom, 
but the entire Act, when read as a whole, 
clearly protects the rights of everyone, 
except the parties to a labour dispute, to 
become involved or not to become involved 
as they choose.” 


This statement was made by Wilfrid H. 
Heffernan, a Vancouver lawyer, who spoke 
on the changes in labour legislation effected 
by that Act, passed in March 1959 (L.G., 
Oct: 1959, p. 1028). 


In his address to the convention he 
asserted that the law in question would 
present no problems involving freedom or 
freedom of speech if union leaders would 
just obey the law “as all good citizens 
should.” He added that it was necessary 
“to take the prohibition sections out of 
their context in order to read them as a 
general prohibition against freedom of 
speech.” 


In a review of the circumstances that led 
to the passing of the Act, the speaker said 
that the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Aristocratic Restaurants case in 1951 
(L.G. 1951, p. 1553) had established the 
principle that peaceful picketing was lawful. 
“The unions took full advantage of the 
situation. 

“It was a very common sight in British 
Columbia, after the Aristocratic decision 
and up to the passing of the new Trade- 
unions Act...to see pickets walking up 
and down in front of a store or business 
establishment with a sign reading: ‘this 
store has no union contract’ or ‘this em- 
ployer is unfair to labour.’ If the employer 
took action against the union and the 
pickets, the union usually contended that 
it was only giving out information to the 
public; that what they were doing was 
permissible under the Trade-unions Act, and 
had been given the seal of approval by the 
courts in the Aristocratic decision.” 

The courts could do nothing, Mr. Heffer- 
nan said. The refusal of customers, suppliers 
and trade unionists to cross the picket lines 
combined to give the trade unions “a 
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stranglehold on the economy of the prov- 
ince.” By 1959, when the new Act was 
passed, “the action of ‘information pickets’ 
on patrol duty began to have a really serious 
effect on the economic life of British 
Columbia,” he asserted. 

The speaker quoted statistics that pur- 
ported to show that between 1952 and 
1959—when the new Act was passed—there 
had been 41 “quickie” strikes in the lumber 
industry resulting in a loss of 215 working 
days, and an illegal strike in the entire 
industry in 1952 that lasted for 44 days, 
making a total of 259 days lost. Since the 
passing of the new Trade-unions Act in 
March 1959 there has been only one 
“quickie” strike in the lumber industry 
lasting two days. 

“There is no question but that the new 
Trade-unions Act has had a very strong 
influence in cutting down illegal and 
‘quickie’ strikes in the lumber industry,” 
he declared. 

The speaker asserted that in the five 
years prior to March 1959, “a large segment 
of the public, and many in the ranks of 
the labour movement, became convinced 
that a better balance between unions and 
employers was essential if the economic 
development of British Columbia was to 
continue.” 

The bill that was designed to strike this 
balance was opposed by the trade unions 
“with all the force at their command,” and 
was assailed by them as an encroachment 
on their vested rights, he said. 


The new Act, Mr. Heffernan said, allowed 
picketing only when a strike was legal or 
when there was a lockout, only at the em- 
ployer’s place of business, and only by 
lawful means. The effect was to prohibit 
jurisdictional, sympathy, secondary, and 
recognition picketing, and to confine other 
picketing to the place where the dispute 
took place and to the employer directly 
involved. 

Some important parts of the Act were 
favourable to labour, he said. These in- 
cluded: restrictions on the granting of ex 
parte injunctions; liability of employers’ 
organizations for action in damages in case 
of a breach in the Labour Relations Act 
or the new Trade-unions Act; freeing of 
union members and leaders from fear of 
action for damages for conspiracy; and the 
constituting of management organizations, 
as well as unions, as legal entities for the 
purpose of suing or being sued. 

Labour had complained bitterly about 
the provision that in action for damages 
and in prosecutions against management 
organizations and unions, the act of any 
member of such organization is presumed 
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to have been authorized by the organization, 
unless the contrary is shown. But although 
the unions had said that democracy itself 
was threatened by this provision, as far 
aS he was aware it had not been used yet, 
and the Act has been in force for nearly two 
years, Mr. Heffernan said. 

The new Act had set out definitely how 
far unions could go in picketing, whereas 
under the old Act they had not been sure 
of their rights, he remarked. 

“Now, what has been the result since this 
bill was passed in March of 1959? None 
of the things that the labour leaders pre- 
dicted have come true; there have been 
very few wildcat strikes... Both manage- 
ment and labour have accepted the terms of 
the new Trade-unions Act...there have 
only been a few cases where the courts have 
had to adjudicate upon the terms of the... 
Act,” the speaker contended. 

Referring to the federal Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, he 
contended that it should be “revised and 
streamlined so that the important ingredients 
of the Trade-unions Act of British Columbia 
are incorporated therein.” In the case of 
unions certified under the federal Act it 
was doubtful whether the Trade-unions Act 
of the province would apply if a strike 
occurred, and he thought that the federal 
Government should pass legislation similar 
to the B.C. Act, “so that the same law will 
be applicable all across Canada.” 


Claude Jodoin 


“We should make a more concentrated 
effort to learn about and to develop the 
causes of labour peace,” Claude Jodoin, 
President of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
said in his address at the luncheon on the 
first day of the convention. 

Although our society has been making 
tremendous strides in scientific and tech- 
nical fields, it had made little progress in 
developing better human relations; and 
this, Mr. Jodoin continued, showed itself 
in employer-employee relations generally. 
There had been improvements, but not on 
the scale that could have been wished. 

“Surely we should take care not to 
develop a habit of expecting governments 
to continuously pass laws in the hope that 
they will settle our problems. We feel that 
better labour-management relations are not 
likely to be the product of legislation. This 
must come rather from a development of 
trust and understanding and from experience 
in working together,” the CLC President 


said. 
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He remarked on the keen interest that 
the CCA had shown in labour-management 
committees within the framework of collec- 
tive bargaining, and he suggested that the 
possibility of closer co-operation in other 
matters should be explored. Safety, he 
thought, was a case in point. 

The action of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in raising contribution 
rates in the construction industry by 70 
per cent “must be a very important matter 
to you,” Mr. Jodoin remarked. An inade- 
quate or ineffective safety program could 
be very costly both in money and in human 
suffering. 


Some people in the labour movement are 
of the opinion that labour had been left 


out of some safety programs. Mr. Jodoin 
continued. “We think the employees have 
just as great an interest [as employers] and 
surely the participation of the employees 
is vital to the success of any safety pro- 
gram.” 


The President of the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association for 1961 is A. G. Sullivan, 
Foundation Maritime Ltd., Montreal, who 
was elected by the convention to succeeed 
J. M. Soules, Robertson-Yates Corp. Ltd., 
Port Credit, Ont. 


Among the chairmen of standing com- 
mittees, whose appointment was announced 
by Mr. Sullivan after his election, were: 
Labour Relations—G. Milson, Montreal; 
and Wintertime Construction—Raymond 
Brunet, Hull. 





Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—IV 


Fourth of series of articles reviewing developments in labour legislation in 
Canada since 1950 begins review of industrial safety and health legislation 


Part 5—Industrial Safety and Health 


During the decade, many developments 
took place in the various kinds of legislation 
aimed at the safety of work places and 
equipment and the control of industrial 
health hazards. 

The basic purposes and methods of regu- 
lation in the earliest types of safety legisla- 
tion, factory and boiler Acts, have not 
recently been changed, but a number of 
amendments were found necessary. 

There were substantial developments in 
the legislation dealing with elevators and 
lifts, a type of legislation that secures the 
safety of the public as well as of people 
at work. The trend was to extend provisions 
that originally applied only to lifting devices 
in specified work places to passenger and 
freight elevators, wherever they are found, 
and also to some other types of lifting 
devices, among them ski tows. The amount 
of new legislation on this subject is con- 
siderable. 

The growth of the gas and oil industry 
has resulted in new hazards and new ways 
of controlling them. A whole new body 
of legislation has grown up, applying to 
the stages of production, transportation, 
storage and distribution, and, finally, the 
design, installation and servicing of oil and 
gas burning equipment. 

In the field of construction, in which the 
equipment used and the methods of work 
have until recently been largely a matter 
of local supervision, some provinces have 
increased their activities. 
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The safety legislation of the past decade 
reflects the increasing use being made by 
government authorities of the safety codes 
of standard-making bodies, particularly 
those of the Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion. Drafted by committees of technical 
experts, drawn principally from government 
and industry, these codes provide a uniform 
standard which can be made legally enforce- 
able in any province when adopted as 
regulations by the appropriate authority, or 
used as a guide by government inspectors, 
employers, employees, and others concerned 
with the safety of workers and the public. 

Before 1950 the provincial labour authori- 
ties were associated with the Canadian 
Standards Association in drafting the exist- 
ing CSA codes concerning boilers and 
pressure vessels, elevators, electricity, mech- 
anical refrigeration, identification of piping 
systems, head and eye protection, and 
window cleaning, and since that time have 
participated in the revision of existing codes 
and the development of new standards in 
other hazardous fields. 

The past ten years have seen the develop- 
ment of safety codes for the woodworking 
industry (1952), for the guarding of punch 
presses at point of operation (1957), and 
codes governing the installation of oil- 
burning equipment (1957) and gas burning 
appliances and equipment (1958). 
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Factories Legislation 


At the beginning of the decade, in all 
provinces except Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island, Factories Acts had been in 
effect for a number of years. In Ontario, 
the legislation is called the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act; in Quebec, the 
Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act. In the other provinces they are called 
simply Factories Acts but, as in Ontario 
and Quebec, they cover other premises 
besides manufacturing plants. 

Laundries and dry-cleaning plants and 
other places where goods are repaired or 
serviced are covered in all provinces; shops 
and office buildings in New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and Alberta; construction 
projects in Quebec; and amusement places 
in New Brunswick. (The Quebec Public 
Building Safety Act, administered by the 
factory inspectors, applies to office buildings 
of more than two storeys; stores having a 
floor area of more than 3,000 square feet; 
amusement places; and other public build- 
ings. ) 

The general intent of these Acts is to 
require factories and the other work places 
covered by the Act to be kept in such a way 
that the safety or health of the persons 
employed will not be endangered. Each Act 
contains provisions regarding lighting, heat- 
ing, cleanliness, ventilation, and space re- 
quirements; sanitary facilities; rest rooms 
and first aid; fire prevention and protection; 
guarding of dangerous machinery and places, 
dangerous substances and dangerous fumes; 
and, in most cases, limits upon excessive 
hours of work or night work of women and 
young people. Under most of the Acts, 
detailed regulations may be issued establish- 
ing safety rules for some particular prem- 
ises, Operation or substance. 

Factory Acts have not been substantially 
changed in the decade, but amendments 
have been made on particular points and 
a number of important regulations dealing 
with particular premises or operations have 
been issued or revised. These changes are 
reviewed below. 


Quebec 

In Quebec, the special regulations for 
the protection of employees working on 
construction projects, first issued in 1950, 
were replaced in 1956 and amended in 1958. 
As they now stand, they apply to any work 
of construction or demolition and to any 
“trench”, meaning any excavation in the 
ground of 4 feet or more in depth, where 
the depth exceeds the width. 

Every employer, before starting construc- 
tion or excavating operations within the 
scope of the order, is required to notify in 
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writing the labour inspection office of the 
district where the operations are to be 
carried out. He is also required to submit 
drawings and specifications of a trench. 
Before being used in construction or trench 
excavating operations, all equipment, port- 
able or otherwise, is to be examined by a 
qualified person designated by the employer. 
An inspector may, by written notice, require 
any equipment, including freight elevators, 
scaffolding, cranes, or other gear to be 
made safe and, in case of any imminent dan- 
ger, “he shall order the immediate suspen- 
sion of the operation of any apparatus and 
forbid the use of any defective tools and 
require the immediate repairing thereof.” 


The regulations set out specific standards 
in respect to hoistways, hoisting apparatus 
and cranes and derricks. An approved signal 
system must be installed to assure proper 
operation of freight and other elevators. 
Standards in respect to scaffolding were 
already required under the Scaffolding In- 
spection Act, scaffolding having been subject 
to special rules and inspection in Quebec 
since 1908. 


Rules in regard to trench excavation deal 
with shoring and timbering, the use of 
drilling machines and explosives, provision 
of protective hats and protection from gases 
and fumes. Persons under 18 years of age 
may not be employed in trench drilling 
operations. 


There is also a specific rule in respect to 
temporary floors in steel buildings, and this 
was amended in 1958. The provision now 
states that for the construction of steel 
structure buildings, a temporary floor of a 
specified standard is to be erected one floor 
under the one on which men are working. 
In the absence of such a temporary floor, 
the inspector, with the authorization of the 
chief inspector, may order the immediate 
evacuation of all or part of the building 
under construction. 


In 1954, the CSA Safety Code for the 
Woodworking Industry was adopted as 
regulations under the Quebec Act. The 
Code, which is intended as a guide for the 
safe installation, operation and maintenance 
of woodworking machinery, deals primarily 
with “point of operation” hazards on mach- 
inery used in connection with the finishing 
of wood products. In the section on plant 
layout are set out rules for the proper 
location of machinery and the maintenance 
of floors and aisles. A number of require- 
ments for machine control designed to safe- 
guard the operator are listed and guarding 
requirements for specific machines such as 
circular saws and band saws are set out in 
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considerable detail. Among other operating 
rules, the regulations stipulate that a sys- 
tematic inspection of all woodworking 
machines and safety equipment must be 
carried out; provide that operations involv- 
ing special hazards must be done on suitable 
machines and require operators in some 
operations to be provided with goggles and 
other protective equipment. 


Ontario 


The Ontario Act was amended several 
times in the period. In 1952, the require- 
ments with respect to fire escapes were 
changed to provide that in factories, shops, 
office buildings or restaurants erected after 
July 1, 1952, outside fire escapes may not 
extend above the third floor. Previously, 
they could extend to the fifth floor. 


The practice of requiring plans to be 
submitted for certain types of buildings 
before construction or alteration had been 
instituted as early as 1913. At the beginning 
of the decade, an owner was required to 
submit plans for any building intended to 
be used as a factory, or a building of more 
than two storeys in height to be used as 
a shop, restaurant or office building. A 
1953 amendment authorized the Department 
of Labour to collect fees for its work in 
examining and approving the drawings and 
plans. In 1957, the requirement to submit 
plans was extended to one-storey buildings 
covering 5,000 square feet or more. 


A number of changes were made in the 
period with respect to enforcement. In 1957 
the provisions giving the inspector power 
to act when he finds a condition dangerous 
to the safety and health of persons in a 
factory were broadened and clarified and 
made specifically applicable to a _ shop, 
restaurant, office or office building. As re- 
worded, the section provides that where 
an inspector considers that any place, matter 
or thing is a source of danger to employees 
or to the public he is to give notice in 
writing to the employer or owner directing 
him immediately or within a_ prescribed 
time limit to take such measures to guard 
the source of danger or to protect the safety 
and health of persons from the danger as 
he considers necessary. If the owner or em- 
ployer fails to comply with the inspector’s 
direction, the penalty set out in the Act 
is to apply. 

Regulations applying to terminal grain 
elevators, first issued in 1946, were substan- 
tially amended in 1957. The particular 
hazard of such elevators is dust explosion, 
and to minimize the hazard the regulations 
lay down requirements in respect to struc- 
tural design, ventilation, equipment, grain 
dryers, dust control systems, electrical equip- 
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ment, fire protection and other matters. The 
1957 amendments made changes with respect 
to a number of these provisions. 


Manitoba 


In 1957, the Manitoba Factories Act was 
repealed and re-enacted as Part IV of the 
Employment Standards Act, which also con- 
solidated the legislation of the province 
dealing with hours of work and minimum 
wages. 


The requirements upon factory employers 
were not fundamentally changed, except 
that stricter control was imposed upon the 
cleaning or servicing of machinery in 
motion. It may now only be done with the 
Minister’s written authorization, which may 
include recommendations as to the safest 
method of doing the cleaning or servicing. 
As to premises, basement factories are pro- 
hibited except with the written authorization 
of the Minister. The permission may be 
conditional upon installation of a specified 
standard of lighting and ventilation. 


Alberta 


In 1951, the administration of the Fac- 
tories Act was transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Public Works to the Department 
of Industries and Labour (now the Depart- 
ment of Labour). The Act has not since 
been amended, but in 1954, as may be done 
by proclamation, several types of machinery 
and equipment, operated outside a factory, 
were brought under the Act. These were 
cranes and hoists, inclined carriage lifts, 
gravel-crushing and handling machinery, 
ditching and pipe-wrapping machinery, 
escalators and moving stairs, pipe lines, 
seismograph equipment and oil and gas 
well servicing rigs. 


Regulations issued in 1953 required the 
standards of the CSA Safety Code for the 
Woodworking Industry (mentioned above 
under Quebec) to be followed by plants 
using woodworking machinery. The 1956 
CSA code, Canadian Standard Practice of 
Industrial Lighting, and the CSA Code for 
the Guarding of Punch Presses at Point of 
Operation were also adopted as required 
standards in 1957. In 1959, the revised CSA 
Code of Practice for Window Cleaning was 
adopted. 


The Code for the Guarding of Punch 
Presses covers most types of presses used 
for punching or stamping material or for 
similar operations. Among other general 
safety requirements, the Code specifies that 
one or more means of safeguarding the 
press at point of operation must be pro- 
vided and used on every power press, 
depending on the method of feeding used. 
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The Code also sets out specifications for 
the construction and design of the types of 
guards used in various press operations. 


The Code of Practice for Window Clean- 
ing, first issued in 1949 and revised in 
1959, applies to window cleaning operations 
performed on the outside of public or indus- 
trial buildings more than one storey high, 
or in which the sills of windows are located 
more than 10 feet above grade or adjoining 
flat roof. All window cleaning equipment 
used in Alberta in connection with premises 
under the Act must be constructed in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Code. 
Also, window cleaners must be provided 
with specified safety equipment. 

The regulations dealing with machinery 
and equipment in grain elevators, first issued 
in 1931, were re-issued in 1953, and were 
again revised in 1957 and in 1960. The 
effect of the changes is to introduce specific 
requirements with respect to the construc- 
tion and maintenance of manlifts and em- 


ployees’ belt lifts and to require plans and 
specifications of employees’ belt lifts to be 
submitted to the Chief Factory Inspector 
for approval before installation is com- 
menced. 


British Columbia 


The British Columbia Factories Act was 
substantially revised in 1951. A number of 
provisions which applied specifically to 
women and girls were removed. Provisions 
dealing with employment of children were 
deleted as being a matter dealt with by 
the Control of Employment of Children 
Act. The fire prevention and protection pro- 
visions were also removed because of the 
services available under the Fire Marshal 
Act. One of the major duties of the factory 
inspection staff is the administration of the 
elevator regulations under the Act involving 
inspection of all passenger and freight eleva- 
tors in the province, which will be dealt 
with below. 


Elevators and Lifts Legislation 


In 1950, all provinces except Newfound- 
land and Prince Edward Island had legisla- 
tion laying down safety requirements for 
elevators, hoists and other lifting devices 
and providing for inspection, although the 
provisions varied in scope. 


Two provinces, Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan, had special statutes providing for 
provincial control of almost all types of 
elevators and hoists. Factory legislation in 
the other six provinces laid down safety 
standards for lifting devices and provided 
for inspection. Municipal Acts in some pro- 
vinces also authorized municipalities to pass 
by-laws regulating elevators and some muni- 
cipalities had exercised their authority. 


The first province to enact special legis- 
lation for the regulation of elevators and 
hoists was Manitoba. In 1916 it passed the 
Passenger and Freight Elevator Act, which 
provided for regular inspection of elevators, 
examinations for elevator inspectors and for 
the licensing of elevators and operators. It 
was replaced in 1919 by the Elevator and 
Hoist Act, which, among other changes, 
provided for the establishment of an Ele- 
vator and Hoist Board with authority to 
adopt rules and regulations pertaining to 
the safety of elevators and hoists, subject 
to the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. With some amendments this 
Act is still in force today, one change being 
that in 1952 the regulation-making power 
was given to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, with the Board being retained as 
an advisory body. 
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The Manitoba Elevator and Hoist Act 
applies to lifting devices in any kind of 
premises and provides for a considerable 
degree of provincial control. Before new 
elevators, escalators or other hoisting appar- 
atus are installed or extensive alterations 
made, plans must be submitted to the 
Department of Labour for approval. New 
installations must be constructed in accord- 
ance with the standards set out in the 
regulations and must be inspected before 
they are put into operation and periodically 
thereafter, a rule which also applies to 
elevators which have had extensive altera- 
tions. The regulations also provide for the 
licensing of elevators, prescribe examinations 
for operators’ licences, set a minimum age 
of 18 for operators of power-driven eleva- 
tors, lay down operating rules, and require 
the reporting of accidents. 

In 1942 Saskatchewan followed Mani- 
toba’s example and passed special legislation, 
the Elevator and Hoist Act, which provided 
for provincial control over elevators and 
hoists and at the same time repealed the 
sections of the Factories Act dealing with 
these lifting devices. This Act, which was 
originally administered by the Department 
of Public Works and after 1944 by the 
Department of Labour, required elevator 
owners to be licensed, fixed a minimum age 
of 18 for elevator operators, provided for 
inspection and for the adoption of the CSA 
Safety Code for Passenger and Freight Ele- 
vators. In 1949 this Act was replaced by 
the Passenger and Freight Elevator Act. 
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The Saskatchewan Act and regulations 
provide for periodic inspection of all passen- 
ger and freight elevators in the province; 
for annual licensing of elevators, elevator 
contractors and operators of all passenger 
elevators not operating under fully auto- 
matic control; and require that plans and 
specifications of new installations must be 
submitted to the Department of Labour 
for prior approval and registration. All 
passenger and freight elevators are inspected 
twice annually to ensure compliance with 
the construction, installation, operation and 
maintenance standards set out in the regula- 
tions. 

In British Columbia, provincial control 
of elevators was provided for in the Fac- 
tories Act. All elevators, regardless of loca- 
tion, had been subject to inspection by 
factory inspectors since 1919, and when the 
Act was amended in 1951 passenger and 
freight elevators, escalators and dumb- 
waiters were specifically included in the 
definition of “factory”. In addition to the 
provision for inspection in the Act, regula- 
tions issued in 1935 governing the installa- 
tion, operation and maintenance of freight 
and passenger elevators, dumbwaiters and 
moving stairways constitute a comprehen- 
sive safety code for these types of lifting 
devices. Operators of passenger elevators 
must be at least 18 years of age and must 
pass an examination set by an inspector in 
order to qualify for a licence. 


The Alberta Factories Act also provided 
for the regulation and inspection of ele- 
vators and in 1938 the CSA Safety Code 
for Passenger and Freight Elevators was 
adopted as regulations under the Act. The 
regulations would apply to nearly all, if 
not all, elevators in the province, since the 
Act covered all factories and also shops, 
hotels and restaurants except in places with 
a population under 5,000. 


In Ontario, inspection of elevators and 
hoists in factories, shops, restaurants and 
office buildings was carried on by factory 
inspectors under authority of the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, which also 
laid down standards for the construction 
and operation of elevators and hoists. In 
addition, the Municipal Act permitted 
municipalities to pass by-laws regulating 
passenger elevators but few had exercised 
this authority, a notable exception being 
Toronto. 


In Quebec, elevators in industrial and 
commercial establishments were subject to 
regulation and inspection under the Indus- 
trial and Commercial Establishments Act, 
and elevators in public buildings were 
regulated under the Public Building Safety 
Act. 
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The factory Acts of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia also provided for inspection of 
elevators but provincial control was not as 
extensive aS in British Columbia because 
of the limited coverage of the legislation. In 
Nova Scotia, only elevators in factories 
came within the scope of the Factories Act. 
In New Brunswick, where the factory legis- 
lation had a wider application, elevators 
in hotels, restaurants, stores, amusement 
places and office buildings as well as those 
in factories were subject to inspection. 


In the decade between 1950 and 1960, 
the most important development in the 
field of elevator safety was the enactment 
of special legislation by three provinces, 
Ontario, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Ontario was the first to follow the example 
of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, passing the 
Elevators and Lifts Act in 1953. The Act, 
which went into force June 17, 1954, pro- 
vided for provincial control over licensing 
and inspection of elevators and lifts. Similar 
legislation was adopted in Nova Scotia in 
1956 and took effect January 1, 1958. In 
1960, New Brunswick passed the Elevators 
and Lifts Act, to be brought into force by 
proclamation, at which time the sections of 
the Factory Act dealing with elevator safety 
will be repealed. 


During this period also, several provinces 
adopted the CSA Safety Code for Passenger 
and Freight Elevators. Prior to 1950, the 
Code had been used as a guide for inspec- 
tors in a number of jurisdictions but only 
two provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
had adopted it in full. In 1953, Quebec 
issued new regulations under the Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act and the 
Public Building Safety Act which embodied 
the provisions of the Code. The elevators 
and lifts Acts enacted in Ontario and Nova 
Scotia specifically provided that inspectors 
were to apply the Code when inspecting new 
elevators and hoists. In 1960, Alberta, which 
had been the first province to adopt the 
earlier version, adopted the second edition 
as regulations: under the Factories Act, 
effective January 1, 1961. New regulations 
under the Saskatchewan Passenger and 
Freight Elevator Act, which went into force 
January 1, 1961, also adopted the latest 
edition of the Code. 


Another new trend was the extension of 
the legislation to certain types of lifting 
devices not previously covered. In 1950, 
in British Columbia, the regulations govern- 
ing elevators and lifts were amended by the 
addition of new sections setting out rules 
for the construction and safe operation of 
moving stairways and power dumbwaiters. 
In 1954 Alberta issued a proclamation de- 
claring cranes, hoists, inclined carriage lifts, 
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escalators and moving stairs as factories, 
thereby providing for regulation and control 
of such lifting devices. In 1959, aerial tram- 
ways, chair lifts, ski tows, rope tows and 
inclined passenger lifts were brought within 
the scope of the Alberta Factories Act and 
regulations were issued setting out safety 
rules for these types of lifting devices. Regu- 
lations governing the construction and oper- 
ation of aerial tramways (defined to include 
ski tows and rope tows) were also issued 
in British Columbia during this 10-year 
period. 


New Elevator Acts 


The purpose of the legislation enacted in 
Ontario, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
during this decade was to safeguard oper- 
ators and other employees in establishments 
where lifting devices are installed, as well 
as the general public, and, in the case of 
freight elevators, to protect workers handling 
industrial materials in all types of industry. 

To carry out this intent, the Acts pro- 
vided for control by the Department of 
Labour at several points. No new installa- 
tion may be commenced or any major 
alterations undertaken without the approval 
of the Department of Labour. In Ontario 
and Nova Scotia, no elevator or lift may be 
operated unless it is licensed, and once the 
New Brunswick Act comes into force, no 
person may operate an elevating device 
unless he is the holder of a valid certificate 
of inspection. The three Acts provide that 
every elevator and lift must be inspected 
at least once annually, the Ontario and 
Nova Scotia legislation adding a proviso 
that the inspections must be carried out by 
persons holding a certificate of competency. 
The Nova Scotia and Ontario Acts also 
provided for the licensing of elevator con- 
tractors. Provision was also made in the 
Ontario legislation for the licensing of 
elevator operators. All three Acts require 
the reporting of accidents and authorize the 
Chief Inspector to investigate such occur- 
rences. 


Coverage 


The coverage of the three Acts is very 
broad. All elevators, dumbwaiters, escala- 
tors, manlifts and incline lifts (defined to 
include ski lifts and ski tows) are subject 
to the legislation, except elevating devices 
within the scope of provincial mining Acts; 
feeding machines or belts or similar types 
of freight conveyors; freight ramps or plat- 
forms rising five feet or less; lubrication 
hoists or similar mechanisms; piling or 
stacking machines used within one storey; 
and temporary construction hoists. Elevators 
and lifts or other types of lifting devices 
used in private dwellings are exempted in 
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Ontario and Nova Scotia unless the owner 
makes application to come under the Act. 

When passed, the Ontario legislation also 
excluded passenger elevators in Toronto 
and freight elevators in municipally owned 
buildings in Toronto because the municipal 
inspection service was considered adequate, 
but a 1960 amendment to the Act brought 
these elevators under provincial control, 
effective January 1, 1961. Other classes of 
elevators may be exempted by regulation 
and in Ontario and Nova Scotia elevating 
devices installed in or around barns and 
used exclusively for agricultural purposes, 
and certain types of small dumbwaiters have 
been exempted by this method. 


Inspectors 


All of these Acts provide for the 
appointment of a Chief Elevator Inspector 
and an inspection staff. Inspectors are pro- 
hibited from having any direct or indirect 
interest in the manufacture, sale, installa- 
tion or maintenance of elevator or lifts, and 
in Ontario and Nova Scotia are required 
to hold certificates of competency. 

Regulations currently in effect in On- 
tario provide that an applicant for a 
certificate of competency must be at least 25 
years of age; must obtain at least 60 per 
cent on the prescribed examinations, and 
must be able to prove that he is a qualified 
engineer or has had adequate training and 
experience in the design, construction, main- 
tenance or inspection of elevating devices. 
There is no minimum age requirement in 
the Nova Scotia legislation nor is any 
specific educational standard set but, as in 
Ontario, the regulations stipulate that an 
applicant must be able to show that his 
training and experience are sufficient to 
make him competent to discharge his duties 
capably. 

In Ontario and Nova Scotia, a certificate 
of competency may be issued to a repre- 
sentative of an insurance company provided 
he has the same qualifications as a govern- 
ment inspector. In addition, the insurer 
must file with the Minister a letter stating 
that the applicant has been employed to 
make inspections and certifying as to his 
integrity and ability and recommending that 
he be granted a certificate of competency. 

In both Ontario and Nova Scotia, a 
certificate of competency may be cancelled 
or suspended if the holder is found to be 
untrustworthy or has been guilty of wilful 
negligence or falsification of reports. In 
addition, the regulations state that a govern- 
ment inspector may have his certificate 
suspended or cancelled if he is found to 
have any direct or indirect interest in the 
manufacture, sale, installation or main- 
tenance of elevating devices. 
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As previously indicated, the Ontario, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Acts state 
that every elevating device must be inspected 
at least once annually, the New Brunswick 
legislation further providing that the Chief 
Inspector may order additional inspections 
if he considers it advisable for reasons of 
safety. 

In Ontario and Nova Scotia, if the inspec- 
tion has been made by an insurance com- 
pany inspector, the Chief Inspector may 
at any time require a further inspection 
by a government inspector. A copy of the 
report of each annual inspection made by 
the insurer must be filed with the Chief 
Inspector within 30 days unless the repre- 
sentative finds an unsafe condition, in which 
case the insurer must forward a copy of 
the inspection report within 24 hours. In 
Ontario, an insurer who cancels the insur- 
ance on an elevator or lift or rejects an 
application for insurance must notify the 
Chief Inspector immediately, giving the 
reasons for his action. The same rule applies 
in Nova Scotia if insurance is cancelled or 
rejected by reason of a defect known to 
the insurer. 


In carrying out their duties, inspectors in 
Ontario and Nova Scotia are expressly re- 
quired by the Act to apply to new installa- 
tions of elevators, dumbwaiters and escal- 
ators the rules contained in the 1951 edition 
of the CSA Safety Code for Passenger and 
Freight Elevators. Such parts of the Code 
as the regulations require must be used 
during inspection of major alterations of 
elevators, dumbwaiters or escalators and 
of new installations or major alterations of 
incline lifts. 

Under the three Acts, an inspector has the 
right to enter any premises where he has 
reason to believe that an elevator or lift 
is being installed or operated and to require 
the owner to comply with the Act or 
regulations within a _ specified time. In 
Ontario, however, an aggrieved person has 
10 days in which to make a written appeal 
to the Minister, who may affirm, vary or 
cancel the inspector’s directive. 


Licensing of Elevating Devices 


In Ontario and Nova Scotia, a licence is 
required for the operation of every elevator, 
dumbwaiter, escalator, manlift or incline 
lift covered by the legislation. Licences are 
granted by the Chief Inspector and are valid 
for one year. The licence must designate 
the elevator or lift for which it is issued 
and state its maximum capacity. An elevator 
licence must be posted in the elevator car. 
Any other licence is to be kept in a con- 
spicuous position on or adjacent to the lift 
for which it is issued. 
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A licence may be transferred upon appli- 
cation and payment of the prescribed fee. 
In both provinces, however, the regulations 
stipulate that the Chief Inspector may not 
transfer a licence while it is suspended or 
an unsafe condition exists or if the appli- 
cant owes fees or other expenses for which 
he is liable under the legislation. 


The Chief Inspector may suspend a 
licence if the owner of the elevating device 
fails to comply with a notice or order of 
an inspector or if the licensee is more than 
14 days in arrears in paying any fee or 
expenses for which he is liable under the 
Act or regulations. A licence may also be 
suspended if a major alteration has been 
commenced, or if the Chief Inspector 
believes that the elevator or lift is being 
operated contrary to the Act or regulations 
or that the insurer cancelled or rejected 
insurance because of non-compliance with 
the legislation. 


When a licence is suspended, the Chief 
Inspector must send the licensee a notice 
giving the effective date and the reasons 
for the suspension and enclosing a copy of 
the sections of the regulations setting out 
conditions under which a suspended licence 
may be reinstated. The Chief Inspector may 
discontinue the suspension on written order 
whenever he is satisfied that conditions have 
been remedied. 


After the New Brunswick Act comes into 
force, an Owner may not operate an elevat- 
ing device without a certificate of inspection 
signed by the Chief Inspector. The form of 
the certificates and the conditions under 
which they will be issued will be prescribed 
by regulation. 


Registration of Contractors 


As well as requiring the licensing of 
elevating devices, the Ontario and Nova 
Scotia Elevators and Lifts Acts authorize 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to issue 
regulations providing for annual registration 
of contractors. Regulations issued in both 
provinces state that no person may engage 
in the business of constructing, installing, 
altering, repairing, servicing or testing ele- 
vating devices without being registered with 
the Chief Inspector. 


Under the Ontario regulations, the Minis- 
ter has authority to suspend a contractor’s 
registration for a violation of the legisla- 
tion or for allowing an elevator under his 
control to be used while it is in an unsafe 
condition or is overloaded. A registration 
may also be suspended if the contractor 
is guilty of negligence or incompetence, if 
he knowingly permits a subcontractor to 
be so negligent as to cause a hazard to 
persons or freight, or if he performs any 
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work or allows a subcontractor to work 
while his ability is impaired by the use of 
alcohol or drugs. The same rules apply 
in Nova Scotia, except that in that province 
the authority to suspend or cancel a con- 
tractor’s registration is given to the Chief 
Inspector rather than to the Minister. 


Licensing of Operators 


Still another form of control in Ontario 
is the provision for the licensing of elevator 
operators. All elevator attendants must be 
licensed except operators of automatic ele- 
vators or incline lifts which meet the 
requirements set out in the regulations. To 
qualify for a licence a person must be at 
least 18 years of age and have had suffi- 
cient experience under the supervision of 
a licensed attendant to appreciate all the 
dangers connected with elevator operation 
and to operate the elevator safely. 


Pians and Specifications 


Both the Ontario and Nova Scotia Acts 
expressly state that drawings and specifica- 
tions of all new installations or major 
alterations must be approved before work 
is begun. In Ontario, drawings and specifica- 
tions giving detailed information as to the 
size, composition and arrangement of the 
proposed new installation or major altera- 
tion are examined by an engineer of the 
Department. In Nova Scotia, plans and 
specifications must be approved by the 
Chief Inspector. The new Brunswick Act 
lays down no specific requirement but leaves 
the matter to be dealt with by regulation. 


Reporting of Accidents 

Similar reporting requirements are laid 
down in the three Acts. If an accident 
occurs which causes injury to any person, 
if the emergency supporting devices engage, 
or if an elevator, dumbwaiter, escalator, 
manlift or incline lift falls freely, the 
owner must notify the Chief Inspector in 
writing within 24 hours. If the accident 
results in death or in injury which may 
cause death, the owner must notify the 
Chief Inspector by telephone or telegraph 
immediately, and no person may disturb 
any wreckage or article connected with the 
accident, except to save life or relieve 
suffering, without the permission of an 
inspector. On receipt of notice, the Chief 
Inspector must initiate an investigation to 
determine the cause of the accident or 
occurrence. 

Offences 

All three Acts forbid an owner to operate 
an elevator or lift unless it complies with 
the Act and regulations. No person may 
operate an elevating device if its load 
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exceeds the maximum capacity as desig- 
nated in the licence, or in Ontario and 
Nova Scotia if he has reason to believe 
that it is otherwise unsafe. 


Penalties are provided for breaches of 
the legislation. Each additional day on 
which a violation is continued is deemed 
to be a separate offence. 


Regulation of Other Lifting Devices 


As has been noted, some types of lifting 
devices not previously regulated were 
brought under provincial control during this 
period. In 1950, British Columbia issued 
safety rules for moving stairways and 
power dumbwaiters that require, among 
other provisions, the installation of guards 
and safety devices and provide for strict 
tests either in the manufacturer’s plant or 
on installation. 


The regulations governing inclined passen- 
ger lifts issued by Alberta in 1959 follow 
the same pattern as other legislation adopted 
during this period and provide for prior 
approval of plans and regular inspections. 


Ski Tows, Aerial Tramways 


As has been indicated, a number of 
provinces where skiing is becoming an in- 
creasingly popular sport made provision for 
the regulation and inspection of ski tows 
and similar types of aerial tramways during 
this period. 

Special regulations were issued in British 
Columbia and Alberta. In Ontario and Nova 
Scotia, provision was made for the licensing 
and inspection of ski tows and rope tows 
under the new elevators and lifts Acts and 
similar provisions will come into effect in 
New Brunswick when the Act is proclaimed. 


Although no special regulations have been 
issued, ski tow installations have been sub- 
ject to inspection by Department of Labour 
inspectors in Quebec for some time, being 
considered to be within the scope of the 
Public Building Safety Act. It has been the 
practice to make inspections of installations 
shortly after the first snowfall and once 
again at the peak of the season. 


The first province to adopt special regula- 
tions for ski tows and other types of aerial 
tramways was British Columbia. In 1950, 
the Chief Inspector of the Department of 
Railways made a tour of the larger chairlift 
installations in British Columbia, Alberta 
and northwestern United States and issued 
a report on his findings. As a result, in 1952, 
regulations were issued under the Railway 
Act that specified that all construction had 
to be under the supervision of a qualified 
engineer and provided for annual inspec- 
tions. These regulations, reissued in 1959, 
now govern the location, construction and 
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operation of aerial tramways, including 
chair lifts, cable cars and ski tows, and 
provide for control by the Department of 
Commercial Transport at several points. 

Before any construction is commenced, 
the Minister of Commercial Transport must 
first approve the general location of any 
proposed aerial tramway. After the site has 
been approved, the tramway company must 
then submit a plan and profile of the 
proposed installation for the Minister’s 
approval. 

Appliances and appurtenances must also 
be approved. Detail plans and cross-sections 
for wooden or steel terminals and inter- 
mediate towers are to be sent to the 
Chief Inspector of the Department, who 
must also approve working drawings or blue 
prints of all mechanical details and appur- 
tenances. 

The regulations also provide for checking 
by inspectors during the manufacturing 
stage. A manufacturer’s certificate, properly 
signed and notarized, must be sent to the 
Chief Inspector for every travelling or track 
wire rope on which passengers are to be 
carried or upon which depends the safety of 
any aerial tramway operation. Among other 
data, this certificate must show the specifica- 
tion of the material used, the tensile strength 
of the wire and the ultimate strength of the 
rope. Common black pipe may not be used 
as the main support of chairs unless it has 
passed destruction and bend tests satisfac- 
tory to the Department and witnessed by an 
inspector. 

All chairs are to be tested at the com- 
pletion of manufacture. If necessary, the 
Chief Inspector or an inspector may order 
that rope clamps or chair attachments be 
Stress-relieved and X-rayed after manu- 
facture and an affidavit certifying that this 
has been done forwarded to the Department. 


Specific requirements are also laid down 
for other attachments and equipment. All 
electrical wiring and apparatus must con- 
form with the requirements of the regula- 
tions under the Electrical Energy Inspection 
Act of the province. All pressure vessels and 
air receivers used are to be constructed in 
accordance with the Department of Rail- 
ways Boiler Code. Pressure vessels are to be 
inspected before being placed into service 
and annually thereafter. 


In addition to the above provisions de- 
signed primarily for the protection of pas- 
sengers, other provisions require adequate 
lighting in all establishments where work- 
men are employed, and the guarding of 
gearing, machinery and shafting. 

Before an aerial tramway may be put 
into operation, it must be inspected. If 
found to be safe, a certificate will be issued 
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which must be placed in a conspicuous 
position open to public view. Normally, a 
certificate of inspection is valid for 12 
months but may be issued for a shorter 
period if the inspector thinks it advisable. 
If the inspector finds any defects, he may 
refuse to grant a certificate or he may 
order out of service any aerial tramway 
which he considers unfit or dangerous to 
operate. Where necessary, he may order any 
part removed and demand that drawings 
and specifications be submitted and tests 
made to satisfy himself that the installation 
is safe. 


The regulations also provide for regular 
inspections by the owners. Every tramway 
company must appoint an experienced per- 
son to carry out repairs, inspections and 
tests. Daily inspections must be made of all 
parts and appurtenances pertaining to the 
safe operation of the tramway, with par- 
ticular attention to the condition of the 
travelling rope and chair attachments. 
Chairs and platforms are to be inspected 
daily and brakes tested. Cable clamps are 
to be checked at specified intervals; also 
table clips and the foundations of towers 
and alignment of sheaves are to be in- 
spected regularly. The maintenance foreman 
is required to keep a daily record of all 
operating conditions and repairs and to file 
a copy with the Department every month. 
It is also his duty to see that all repairs 
have been made before the tramway is 
returned to service and to inform the inspec- 
tor of any defects in any tramway under 
his charge. 


No licensing requirements are laid down 
for operators but attendants must be pro- 
perly trained as to the handling of the 
public and operating the apparatus. 


Penalties are provided for operating a 
tramway without a valid certificate of 
inspection, for failure to comply with an 
inspector’s orders and for other breaches of 
the regulations. 


The second province to issue special 
regulations for elevating devices used in 
ski resorts was Alberta. In 1959, a procla- 
mation was issued extending the coverage 
of the Factories Act to aerial tramways, 
chair lifts, ski tows, rope tows and inclined 
passenger lifts, with the result that these 
elevating devices became subject to inspec- 
tion by the Factories Branch. That same 
year, regulations were issued governing the 
construction, operation, maintenance and 
inspection of aerial tramways, chair lifts, 
ski tows and rope tows. 


The requirements are similar to those in 
British Columbia. Plans must be submitted 
for approval; the parts and attachments must 
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Older Workers 





Many Employers Prefer an Older Worker 


In the smaller communities of Canada only a small amount of effort is necessary 
to persuade employers to accept services of workers above the age of 45 years, 
officials of the National Employment Service in the Atlantic Region have found 


In the smaller communities of Canada 
little effort is needed to persuade employers 
to accept the services of workers over the 
age of 45 years, it is reported by the 
National Employment Service in the Atlan- 
tic Region. In fact it has been found that 
owing to their greater skill or experience 
they are often preferred to younger workers. 

When a new supermarket was opened 
recently in Bridgewater, N.S., a work force 
of 34 was recruited by the National Em- 
ployment Service. In this group, six persons 
between the ages of 45 to 55 years were 
chosen to “add a steadying influence.” 


Some “pockets of resistance” to the hiring 
of older workers are still found, however, 
mainly in some national firms and on the 
part of some of the larger employers in 
heavy industry, where the “no employment” 
sign invariably confronts men above 40 
years of age. 

The campaign begun by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour (L.G., Nov. 1959, 
p. 1172; May 1960, p. 459) and the distri- 
bution of the NES booklet, How Old is Old? 
have borne fruit in increased willingness 
on the part of employers to consider the 
older worker, and have given new hope 
to job seekers over 45 years of age. 


The National Employment Service reports 
a number of cases in which it has been able 
to find employment for older workers, 
sometimes for persons far past the age at 
which persons are generally considered to 
be no longer fit for steady work. 

The placement officer at the NES office 
in Sussex, N.B., with difficulty, persuaded 
an employer to hire an experienced 85-year- 
old cook to work for a logging crew of 
from 15 to 18 men. At the close of the 
season, the employer said that this cook 
was one of the best he had had in the 20 
years he had been operating. 

A man of 49 years of age, married with 
two dependents, had retired from the RCMP 
Marine Division owing to ill health, after 
28 years of service. NES, finding that he 
was well educated, had a pleasant per- 
sonality, and had had long experience in 
dealing with the public, was successful in 
finding him employment as a salesman with 
a real estate firm. He has been very success- 
ful in his new line of work, and his employer 
predicts a rewarding future for him. 
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Another applicant, an ex-serviceman, mar- 
ried, with four dependants, aged 58 years, 
who had been employed for 30 years as a 
shipwright constructing wooden pleasure 
craft, was thrown out of work by the 
introduction of new methods of fabricating 
plastic hulls. As a result of efforts extending 
over a period of six months, the National 
Employment Service succeeded in placing 
him as a property overseer with a real estate 
dealer. In this work, his experience in 
inspection, property maintenance and esti- 
mates of job costs has been valuable. 

In another case, a single man, aged 45 
years, with a Grade 11 education, was 
obliged to give up his employment as a 
deepsea ship’s officer because of malaria. 
He was placed in several temporary jobs, 
but his age in addition to the fact that he 
was an eX-mariner made it hard for him 
to find suitable employment. 

This man was finally placed with the 
National Harbours Board as a clerical 
messenger. This employment required a 
person of intelligence, thoroughly reliable, 
highly aggressive, and preferably with a 
good knowledge of marine cargo documen- 
tation, cargo clearance, ship berthing, cus- 
toms and import-export cargo storage. 

In another case, a woman of 61 years of 
age who had more than 40 years’ experience 
in various positions, mainly clerical, was 
having dfficulty in getting employment. 
Having had experience in housework and 
supervision, she was eventually placed in 
a position in a religious institution which 
had had trouble in getting a suitable person. 
This applicant has proved to be a very 
satisfactory employee. 

Although the days of wooden ships are 
almost over, in Lunenburg, N.S., there is 
still a demand for the builders of such ships, 
and when occasion arises several 80-year-old 
men answer the call of the National Em- 
ployment Service. 

In all the cases outlined the applicants 
had experience and maturity in their favour, 
and it is the value of these qualities that 
the NES is trying to impress upon employers 
in persuading them to consider employing 
the older worker. 


Material for this page was supplied by 
Atlantic Region Public 
Unemployment Insur- 


J. Cr Macneill, 
Relations Officer, 
ance Commission. 





Women’s Bureau 


Courses for Unemployed Women 


In co-operation with NES, Hamilton, Ont., YWCA conducts courses designed to 
increase proficiency and combat the boredom and discouragement accompanying 
unemployment. At the end of January, 78 girls and women were participating 


Courses designed to increase the profi- 
ciency of unemployed women and to provide 
companionship and purposeful activity to 
combat the boredom and discouragement 
that accompany unemployment are being 
conducted by the YWCA in Hamilton, Ont., 
in co-operation with the National Employ- 
ment Service. 

Screening of applicants is handled by the 
National Employment Service. Because of 
the larger number of unemployed women in 
the younger age groups, women from 18 
to 35 years have been given preference. 
Married women are eligible if the husband 
is either seeking work or holding a tem- 
porary job or if the family income is 
insufficient to support the family. 

Three basic courses are offered. Practice 
typing classes are held three times a week 
to improve speed and accuracy. For this 
course previous knowledge of typing is 
necessary as no typing instruction is given. 
Through English classes, held twice a week, 
it is hoped to help new Canadians who, 
because of lack of facility in the language, 
have difficulty in securing a job. To assist 
the girls and women to gain poise and 
confidence, and give them advice on how 
to apply for a job, classes in personal im- 
provement are conducted once a week. 
They are particularly helpful for salesgirls, 
waitresses and any others who hope to get 
a job dealing directly with the public. 

The YWCA is also offering classes in 
dressmaking and millinery. The girls and 
women supply their own material and pat- 
terns and are instructed in the use of 
sewing machines and in how to make and 
alter clothing. 

The entire program is organized without 
extra funds. Courses are free of charge and 
there is no limit on the enrolment. The 
classes are held at the YWCA building; 
equipment and supplies for typing classes 
have been made available by local business 
machine firms and paper companies; a 
teacher and textbooks for the English classes 
have been provided by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education. The other teachers 
and supervisors are mainly volunteers. 

At the end of January, 78 girls and 
women were registered for the courses. 
Thirty-eight of them were under 20 years 
of age, 13 between 20 and 30; 12 between 
30 and 40; and 13 were over 40. Of these, 
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19 have completed Grade 8 or its equivalent 
in Great Britain or Europe; 24 Grade 9; 
19 Grade 10; 11 Grade 11 and 3 Grade 12. 
Some have had from a few months up to 
two years of business training. About 20 
of the participants are new Canadians, 
mostly of Italian origin. 


Weekly reports on attendance, speed and 
accuracy in typing, drop-outs and other 
information concerning participants are 
furnished by the YWCA to the NES. The 
NES is responsible for job placement and 
gives preference in referrals to girls and 
women who are taking the course. 


Attendance at the classes has been fairly 
regular. There have been nine drop-outs 
during the first month and six participants 
have found employment. The courses were 
originally to run for 10 weeks but it is 
now expected that they will be continued 
for a longer period. 


Grant Montreal Protestant Teachers Equal Pay 


Effective from September 1961, men and 
women teachers employed by the Protestant 
School Board of Greater Montreal are to 
receive equal pay. Under the current salary 
schedules a woman teacher is paid from one 
hundred to two hundred dollars a year less 
than a man even though she has equivalent 
professional training and experience. 

An additional allowance, at present pay- 
able to a man teacher supporting his wife 
and to men and women teachers supporting 
dependent children or relatives, will be dis- 
continued under the new salary schedules. 


First Woman President of Civil Service Institute 


Miss Frances E. Goodspeed, a scientific 
officer in the Fuels Division of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys, has 
been elected President of the Professional 
Institute of the Public Service of Canada. 
She is the first woman to be so honoured 
in the 41-year history of the Institute. 

A native of Saint John, N.B., Miss Good- 
speed received her high school education in 
Winnipeg and Ottawa and was graduated 
from Queen’s University at Kingston, Ont., 
where she specialized in chemistry. She has 
been a member of the Institute’s Board of 
Directors since 1957 and became First Vice- 
President in 1960. 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1911 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Urging government investigation into accidents to railway employees, member of 
Parliament fells House of Commons in February 1911 that in preceding year one 
Canadian trainman in every 199 had been killed, and one in 33 injured on duty 


In moving that the Government should 
make a thorough investigation into the 
question of accidents to railway employees, 
the member for South Grey told the House 
of Commons in February 1911 that one 
trainman in every 199 had been killed, and 
one in every 33 injured on duty during 
the preceding year. 


He contended that although laws for the 
protection of trainmen in Canada were 
similar to those in the United States, the 
laws were better enforced there. He drew a 
comparison between the methods of inspec- 
tion and law enforcement employed by the 
U.S. Interstate Commerce Commission and 
those used by the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners in Canada. 


He pointed out that although the Board 
employed inspectors to inspect cars and 
devices intended for the protection of rail- 
way employees, it was not the duty of the 
Board or of any of its officers to lay 
information when laws or regulations were 
not obeyed. The result was that the person 
injured, or someone else, had to institute 
proceedings. He remarked that a railway 
employee would probably hesitate to bring 
an action against the railway company for 
fear of losing his job. 


In 1907 a law had been passed in the 
United States making it unlawful for a rail- 
way company to require or allow an 
employee to remain on duty for more than 
16 consecutive hours, the member said. In 
Canada, although the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the Grant Trunk Railway had 
regulations of their own placing some limit 
on hours of work, he implied a doubt as to 
how far they were enforced. 


The member said he had been informed 
that when the question of limiting hours 
of work had been mooted by the Board of 
Railway Commissioners a few years before, 
the engineers and firemen had been in 
favour of it, but the conductors and brake- 
men had been against it. He thought it likely 
that railway employees, for the sake of 
the extra pay, might choose to work longer 
than was consistent with their own and the 
public’s safety. 

The Minister of Railways and Canals, 
speaking in the ensuing debate, which was 
reported in the LABOUR GAZETTE of March 
1911, outlined some of the reasons for the 
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high accident rate on the railways and 
some of the measures being taken to reduce 
it. He pointed out that considering the 
higher proportion of double track in the 
United States, which helped to reduce 
accidents, there were relatively far fewer 
accidents in Canada. 


The Minister of Labour corroborated the 
statement of his colleague. He quoted 
Statistics compiled from Canadian sources 
and from the reports of the U.S. Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the British 
Home Office, which showed that in 1907 the 
number of railway employees killed, as a 
proportion of those of all classes employed, 
was 1 in 478 in Canada, 1 in 369 in the 
United States and 1 in 1,221 in Great 
Britain. In 1908 it was 1 in 499 in Canada 
and 1 in 422 in the United States. In 1909 
it was 1 in 650 and 1 in 576, respectively. 


The proportion of employees injured to 
those employed in 1907 was 1 in 106 in 
Canada, 1 in 19 in the United States, and 
1 in 29 in Great Britain. In 1908, it was 
1 in 91 in Canada and 1 in 17 in the United 
States and in 1909, 1 in 132 and 1 in 20 
respectively, the Minister said. 


Taking the numbers of trainmen only— 
comprising what are now called the running 
trades—he said that the proportion of 
employees killed in 1907 was 1 in 136 in 
Canada, 1 in 125 in the United States and 
1 in 1,084 in Great Britain. In 1908 it was 
1 in, 168.in Canada and=1 inv 150; in, the 
United States, and in 1909 it was 1 in 
172 in Canada and 1 in 205 in the United 
States. 

The proportion of trainmen injured had 
been: in 1907—1 in 26 in Canada, 1 in 8 
in the United States, and 1 in 35 in Great 
Britain; in 1908—1 in 23 in Canada, and 
1 in 8 in the United States; in 1909—1 in 
28 in Canada, and 1 in 9 in the United 
States. 

Among a number of statements on the 
question of railway accidents quoted by the 
Minister from American sources was one 
taken from an article published in McClure’s 
Magazine for June 1910: “In 21 years the 
percentage of employees killed or injured 
on the railways of the United States has 
nearly doubled. At the present rate, it 
would take only 17 years to kill or injure 
all the employees now on the rolls.” 
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TEAMWORK 





in INDUSTRY 


Not a single layoff or grievance in the 
last four years is the happy situation at the 
Clarkson, Ont., plant of the St. Lawrence 
Cement Co.—and management and union 
spokesmen declare that the credit belongs 
to the plant’s joint consultation committee. 


Reorganizations within the plant, and 
the entire labour force structure, are first 
discussed by the committee and _ the 
executive board of Local 366, United 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ Inter- 
national Union. Later the committee ham- 
mers out recommendations based on its 
findings, and passes these on for manage- 
ment approval. In this way union and com- 
pany have been able to provide a cushion to 
protect the individual against the sort of 
hardship that would result, say, from auto- 
mating his job. Joint, open discussion of 
vital problems involving personnel has thus 
enabled the committee to come up with 
alternatives to layoffs ever since 1956. 

* ok * 

Staff relations at Penticton Hospital in 
Penticton, B.C., have “improved noticeably” 
since the formation last June of a labour- 
management committee, reports Jim Hume, 
chairman of the hospital board’s personnel 
committee, who was chairman of the union- 
management body during its first six months 
of operation. 

Each month since the inception of the 
committee, a staff member of the Penticton 
General has outlined for labour and man- 
agement representatives the duties and 
responsibilities of his or her department. 
This innovation has succeeded in promot- 
ing team spirit by broadening understanding 
of the way in which the various departments 
must work together if the hospital is to 
function with maximum efficiency. 

Looking back over the committee’s initial 
six months of activity, Mr. Hume com- 
mented: “Members of the lay staff are find- 
ing that department heads and board mem- 
bers are not as remote as they once seemed. 
And we of management are realizing that 
our employees have the interests of the 


hospital at heart.” 
* * ok 


A “visiting member” plan introduced by 
the firm’s 16-year-old labour-management 
production committee has stepped up 
employer-employee communications at the 
St. Lawrence Corporation’s mill in Three 
Rivers, Que. 
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Under the plan, two additional repre- 
sentatives are selected periodically from 
management and labour to attend com- 
mittee meetings as observers. An increasing 
number of personnel are thus being put “in 
the picture” regarding committee aims. 

Roger Poitras, President of Local 136, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, and Joseph 
Fontaine, President of Local 234, United 
Paper Makers and Paper Workers, repre- 
sent labour on the committee. Mill manager 
W. K. Hastey, has described the LMPC’s 
work as “an invaluable asset to the Three 
Rivers mill.” 

2 * * 

President Murray Brink of Johnston 
Terminals Ltd., Vancouver, reinforces good 
labour-management relations at the truck- 
ing firm with his ability to interest truck 
drivers in the facts behind the figures. At a 
recent meeting he held the attention of 130 
drivers and warehousemen for two hours 
as he discussed the firm’s annual report. 

It was the third year in which he has 
spent an evening discussing minute details 
of company business with employees and 
answering their questions. He often com- 
pares company actions with household deci- 
sions, relating bonded indebtedness to 
mortgages, comparing depreciation of capi- 
tal equipment with depreciation of the 
family car. 

“If shareholders of a public company 
are entitled by law to a report of its 
balance sheet, then surely so are the 
employees who have invested their time 
and effort,’ Mr. Brink says. 

Blair Whitelock, business agent for 
Teamsters Local 31, which has 2,000 men 
in local cartage firms, attended the meet- 
ing with two other union officials. 

ok * * 

A novel project undertaken by repre- 
sentatives of Alberta’s clergy, judiciary, 
labour and management seeks to encourage 
development of a new spirit of trust in 
industrial relations. 

Central United Church in Calgary was 
the scene recently of an “Industrial Thanks- 
giving Day” during which services were held 
to stress the importance of adapting 
Christian rules of conduct to the relation- 
ships between employer and employed. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 


Committee is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during January. The Board 
issued three certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered two representation votes 
and rejected two applications for certifica- 
tion. During the month the Board received 
five applications for certification and per- 
mitted the withdrawal of two applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Harbours Board Police 
Brotherhood, Montreal, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the National Harbours 
Board, employed in the Harbour Police 
Force and the Jacques Cartier Bridge 
police detail at Montreal, Que. The 
Montreal Harbour Police Brotherhood 
(Ind.) intervened (L. G., Feb., p. 153) 
(See also “Applications for Certification 
Rejected,” below). 

2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of cafeteria 
employees of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
employed at its overhaul base at the 
Montreal Airport (L. G., Feb., p. 153). 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of drivers and helpers 
employed by Wm. C. Norris Ltd., working 
in and out of its terminals at Montreal, 
Que., and Toronto, Ont. (L.G., Feb., p. 
154). The Union of Employees of Wm. C. 
Norris Ltd. intervened. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Sydney Transfer and Storage, Limited, 
Sydney, N.S., respondent, and The 
Employees Better Relations Union, inter- 
vener (L.G., Dec. 1960, p. 1294). The 
Board directed that only the name of the 
applicant be on the ballot (Returning 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


2. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and 
Moloughney’s Van and Storage Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1960, 
p. 1294) (Returning Officer: G. A. Lane). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. The Montreal Harbour Police Brother- 
hood (Ind.), applicant, National Harbours 
Board, Montreal, Que., respondent, and the 
National Harbours Board Police Brother- 
hood, Montreal, intervener (L.G., Feb., 
p. 153). The application was _ rejected 
because it was not supported by a majority 
of the employees eligible to cast ballots in 
the representation vote conducted by the 
Board (See also “Applications for Certifica- 
tion Granted”, above). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, Foundation Maritime Limited, Hali- 
fax, N.S., respondent, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, intervener (L.G., Jan., 
p. 43). The application was rejected for the 
reason that evidence was submitted to the 
Board at the hearing, which the Board 
accepted, that certain of the persons claimed 
as members of the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District, 
as part of the majority which it claimed for 
the purpose of the application had not in 
fact paid union dues or admission fees in 
accordance with the requirements of Section 
15 of the Rules of Procedure as alleged 
by the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District; and 
further that the Board was not satisfied that 
the membership records of the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, submitted in this case 
may be relied upon as evidence that the 
applicant had a majority of the employees 
affected as members in good standing. 


gw st ale he” a lhl: enlace I Ae ltt eT in 
This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 

gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 

Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Applications for Certification Received 

1. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Baton Aldred Rogers Broad- 
casting Limited, Agincourt, Ont. (CFTO-TV) 
(Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

2. Toronto Newspaper Guild, Local 87, 
American Newspaper Guild, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Baton Aldred Rogers 
Broadcasting Limited, Agincourt, Ont. 
(CFTO-TV) (Investigating Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of longshoremen 
employed by Hamilton Terminal Operators 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

4, International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, Motion Picture Studio Production 


Technicians, Local 873, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Baton Aldred Rogers Broad- 
casting Limited, Agincourt, Ont. (CFTO-TV) 
(Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

5. International Association of Machinists 
on behalf of a unit of employees working 
in the Freight Department of The Quebec 
North Shore & Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, Sept-Iles, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Ge EePoricenys 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and Sannie Transportation Company 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent (un- 
licensed personnel)” (U.Gi) Feb.pi5397 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and Northland Shipping Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., respondent (unlicensed 
personnel) \(L.G., ‘PebiwpPls4). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administration arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are contained in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprise British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 


Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
‘appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Hamilton Shipping Company Ltd., 
Yorkwood Shipping & Trading Co. Ltd. and 
the Hamilton operations of Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cullen Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., Caledon Terminals Ltd., Pittston 
Stevedoring Corp. of Canada, and Local 
1654, Hamilton, of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officers: F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. 
McRae). 

2. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Cullen Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Caledon 
Terminals Ltd. and Pittston Stevedoring 
Corp. of Canada, and Locals 1869 and 
1842, Toronto, of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officers: F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. 
McRae). 

3. Seaway Forwarding Agencies Limited, 
Sarnia, Ont., and Local 1854 of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Con- 
ciliation Officers: F. J. Ainsborough and 
T. B. McRae). 

4. Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont., and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

5. The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officers: F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. 
McRae). 

6. B.C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

7. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, Quebec, and National Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay (Concilia- 
tion Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

8. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, Quebec, and National Syndicate of 
Salaried Employees of Saguenay Terminals 
Limited (Conciliation Officer: Rémi 
Duquette). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Quebec Central Transportation Com- 
pany, Sherbrooke, Que., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
Rémi Duquette) (L.G., Feb., p. 155). 

2. Consolidated Freightways, North 
Burnaby, B.C., and Officer Employees’ 
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International Union, Local 15 (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Feb., p. 155). 

3. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, Local 264, Halifax, 
N.S. (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette) 
(E.G, “Nove +1960," py 1141); 

4. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(building and maintenance employees) and 
Association of Radio and_ Television 
Employees of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Oct. 1960, 
p. 1029). 

5. Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(L.G., May 1960, p. 467). 

6. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., April 1960, p. 369). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, Cable Division, and American Com- 
munications Association (no Conciliation 
Officer appointed previously). 

2. Three Rivers Radio Inc., (Station 
CHLN) and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and _ Technicians 
(L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1141). 


Conciliation Board bully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in November to deal with a 
dispute between Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
Montreal, Que., and Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants’ Association (L.G., Jan., 
p. 45) was fully constituted in January 
with the appointment of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice André Montpetit, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Montpetit was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Robert E. Morrow, Montreal, and Harry 
Crowe, Ottawa, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que., and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Association (L.G., 
Dec. 1960, p. 1295). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 

2. Canadian National Railways (Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway-Motor- 
men, Conductors and Bus Operators) and 
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Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, Division No. 846 (L.G., Dec. 
1960, p. 1295). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 


3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild (L.G.,, 
Nov. 1960, p. 1142). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


Appointment of Conciliation Board Terminated 


The Hamilton Harbour Commissioners, 
Hamilton, Ont., and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (L.G., Jan., 
p. 45). The appointment of the Conciliation 
Board was terminated for the reasons that 
the operations of the company were taken 
over by another concern and The Hamilton 
Commissioners consequently no longer has 
any employees. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que. 


and 


Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion which you appointed to hear the above 
dispute has the honour to make the follow- 
ing report and recommendation. 

The Board was composed of Harold 
Lande, Q.C., as Chairman, Arthur Matteau 
of Montreal as nominee of the employer 
and Cleve Kidd of Toronto as nominee of 
the union. 

The dates of the sittings of the Board, 
the presence of the members and witnesses 
present are set forth on the form required 
by Section 32(6) of the Act. 

The present award results from an 
attempt to negotiate the first contract 
between the parties, since the union was 
certified for the first time as the bargaining 
agent for the employees on March 11, 
1960. The parties were never able to effect 
a final agreement due to a strained atmos- 
phere which arose during negotiations. How- 
ever, before the negotiations broke up, the 
parties had agreed on many clauses of a 
proposed contract and had initiated or 
signed the agreement on these points through 
their authorized representatives. At that 
time the following points had not been 
resolved. The section numbers are taken 
from the union’s proposed draft agreement: 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 

| deal with a_ dispute between Quebecair Inc., 
Rimouski, Que., and the Canadian Air Line 
Pilots Association. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 

Harold Lande, Q.C., of Montreal. He was 


appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Arthur Matteau, Montreal, and 


Cleve Kidd, Toronto, nominees of the 
company and union, respectively. 
The report is reproduced here. 





3—Rates of Pay 
5—Paragraph F—One Free 
Move 

Section 10—Hours of Service and 
Special Flight time 
and Pay Credit 

Section 14—Loss of Seniority 

Section 15—Pilots System Seniority 
List 

Section 19—Filling of Assignments 

Section 27—General 

Section 28—Duration. 


Section 
Section 


Since the parties were unable to con- 
clude their final contract the employer has 
declared that it does not consider itself 
bound by its acceptance in writing of any 
of the terms during negotiations. Con- 
sequently it has been the task of the present 
Board to recommend a complete contract 
on every point. 

At the outset it should be stated that the 
standard contract between a union repre- 
senting the airline pilots and a commercial 
passenger airline is very different from the 
union contract obtaining generally in 
industry. The highly technical skill involved 
in the operation of a commercial airplane, 
the superior human qualities required to 
qualify as a pilot as well as the precautions 
for safeguarding the public, make this type 
of union employee the highest paid in the 
country (in Canada as high as $18,000 
per annum and in the United States as high 
as $24,000 per annum), and necessitates 
many complicated and highly technical 
clauses with respect to the rights and 
obligations of the pilots that are not found 
and not required in other union contracts. 

In consequence the award to be made 
herein could only be arrived at by a study of 
the type of contract existing in other air- 
lines in Canada and also the United States. 
It should also be added that there are only 
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about four other airlines operating in 
Canada which could be used as a com- 
parison although these in turn have their 
counterpart more numerically in the United 
States. 


At the hearings the union presented evi- 
dence to show the type of contracts, the 
customary clauses, hours of work and rates 
of pay of three other Canadian airlines— 
Trans-Canada Airlines, Canadian Pacific 
Airlines and Pacific Western Airlines (which 
operates in British Columbia). Evidence 
also was submitted to show conditions 
obtaining in various American airlines. 
Although it was well represented at the 
hearings, the employer made no evidence 
whatsoever on its own behalf. Neither did 
it submit any evidence to refute any of the 
union’s submissions. 


The Board was advised that due to a so- 
called preliminary and unauthorized “strike” 
during negotiations last July and August 
1960, the employer had on or about August 
15, 1960, dismissed all of the existing 
employees (about 31 pilots) and had slowly 
taken on a complete new staff of pilots, 
including 13 former pilots and approxi- 
mately 17 new ones who did not form part 
of the original bargaining unit. All of these 
pilots had been signed up on individual 
contracts during the summer of 1960. For 
this purpose the company used a special 
contract form prepared by the employer. 
This contract was filed as an exhibit at the 
hearings [a specimen copy is annexed to the 
original report—Ed.]. The employer felt 
that since it had now negotiated new con- 
tracts individually with each of its pilots, 
there was nothing to gain by a collective 
agreement. The employer however did state 
that it was still prepared to consider signing 
a collective agreement but that the same 
would have to be on its own terms. The 
employer refused to state what these terms 
would be. 


Several attempts were made to get the 
employer to indicate on what terms a col- 
lective contract could be negotiated but the 
employer indicated that it was not prepared 
to commit itself to anything at this time. 


In consequence the Board has_ been 
obliged to recommend an agreement based 
upon the evidence of existing agreements 
between the CALPA and the other airlines 
in Canada. 


A comparison of the proposed contract 
originally submitted by the union and the 
individual contracts presently existing 
between the company and its pilots reveals 
that outside of the rates of pay and a few 
other relatively minor matters, there is no 
substantial difference. Apparently a con- 
siderable difference had existed between the 
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type of contract prevailing prior to the 
certification of the union. However, the new 
contract prepared by the company and used 
currently with its individual employees 
includes many clauses and conditions that 
appeared in the original union proposal. 


_ The union declared that it is willing to 
sign a contract based substantially upon the 
existing type of contract used by the com- 
pany with the exception of the clauses 
dealing with seniority and wages. As a 
matter of fact, most of the items on which 
the parties were in agreement during 
negotiations are included in the present 
company form of contract. The major dif- 
ference seems to be in the realm of wages, 
particularly with respect to wages paid to 
the Pilots or Captains. 


A comparison of the wages paid by 
Quebecair Inc. with those paid by Pacific 
Western Airlines, Canadian Pacific Airlines 
and Trans-Canada Airlines shows that 
Quebecair is substantially lower than that 
of the other three airlines. When compared 
with United States airlines, which are 
generally higher than Canadian companies, 
they are, of course, lower still. Annexed [to 
the original] is a list of wages paid by 
Quebecair and those by the other Canadian 
companies together with the wage scale 
originally proposed by the union, as well as 
the second or final proposal made by the 
union. With respect of the pilots or captains, 
in every instance it is evident that Quebecair 
pays less than any other airline. However, 
the wages of co-pilots or first officers com- 
pare favourably with the other airlines. 

Regarding pilots’ wages, the proposal 
made by the union is lower than that paid 
by any of the other commercial passenger 
airlines in Canada on which evidence was 
submitted. Even comparing this proposal 
with the wage scale presently paid by the 
company, one will see that the company’s 
rate of pay is substantially lower. An 
examination of the last page of [the list of 
wages], which governs pilots flying the 
C-540, which is comparable to the Viscount 
(pilots’ wages vary according to the type of 
plane flown), reveals that the base pay of 
a Quebecair pilot after he reaches his maxi- 
mum in his fourth year of service is $1,100 
per month, while a TCA pilot for the same 
length of service will receive $1,351.35 per 
month plus 23% contribution by the 
employer to the Pilots’ Fund ($33.75). 
This makes a total of $1,385.10 per month. 
Hence, the TCA pilot receives $285.10 per 
month, or a total of $3,417 per annum more 
than the Quebecair captain or pilot. At the 
same time the wages of the TCA pilot 
continue to rise until the seventh year, when 
they reach a maximum of $1,431.35. The 
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Quebecair pilot who is still receiving the 
same $1,100 pay is now paid more than 
$4,000 a year less than the TCA pilot. 


Even the wages proposed by the union 
would still be some $3,000 a year lower 
than that paid by TCA. 


A fairer comparison could be made with 
Pacific Western Airlines, whose flying con- 
ditions more closely approximate those 
under which Quebecair operates. The com- 
parison of the two scales of pilots’ wages, 

. shows that PWA pays as much as 
25% more. 

With respect to the wages of first officers 
or co-pilots, Quebecair compares favourably 
with the other Canadian airlines. Starting 
at a scale of wages higher than any of the 
others, Quebecair first officers attain a 
maximum wage in the third or fourth year 
when their scale of wages is still higher. 
However, the other airlines’ first officers 
soon pass Quebecair’s scale of wages as 
the former continue to grant annual or semi- 
annual increases until the seventh or eighth 
year. Take as an average over an eight-year 
period, Quebecair wages are higher in the 
first four years, lower in the last four years. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The Board therefore recommends that 
the contract between the parties should be 
the same as that presently obtaining between 
the company and its employees following 


the lines of [the contract] which is annexed 
hereto, but subject to the following changes: 

A. A seniority clause shall be inserted that 
will be the same as Sections 12, 13 and 14 
in the contract proposed by the union dated 
May 9, 1960, with the exception that 
Section 13(a) shall be eliminated. This is 
a unanimous decision of the Board. 

B. With respect to wages, a majority of 
the Board, composed of the Chairman 
and Mr. Kidd, recommend the following: 

(a) That the captains should be paid a 
rate of wages that is 5% higher across the 
board than that presently paid by the 
company. Mr. Matteau has dissented from 
this part of the award. 

(b) That the wages of the first officers 
should be the same as that presently paid 
by the company. 

C. The Board also unanimously recom- 
mends that the principle of a voluntary 
checkoff be included in the proposed con- 
tract. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
MONTREAL, January 12, 1961. 
(Sgd.) HAROLD LANDE, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) ARTHUR MATTEAU, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) CLEVE Kipp, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Canadian National Railways (Niagara, St. Catharines 


and Toronto Railway) 
and 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
Division No. 846, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, and Cana- 
dian National Railways (Niagara, St. 


Catharines and Toronto Railway—motor- 


men, conductors and bus operators). 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge W. S. Lane, of Picton, 
Ont. He was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, R. V. Hicks, Q.C., Toronto, and 
James O. Robertson, Sudbury, nominees of 
the company and union, respectively. 

The report is reproduced here. 
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The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W. S. Lane of Picton, Mr. R. V. 
Hicks, Q.C., of Toronto, and Mr. Jas. O. 
Robertson of Sudbury, has met the parties at 
the City of Toronto on Thursday the 17th 
day of November, 1960. 

The parties were represented as follows: 
For the Union—Mr. Walter P. Wall, 
General Executive Board Member; Mr. 
Donald P. Paige, President Local 846; Mr. 
J. H. Hamilton, Business Agent, Local 846. 
For the Company— Mr. N. A. McLean, 
Labour Relations Assistant, Labour Rela- 
tions Department, C.N.R.; Mr. H. W. 
Berge, Assistant to General Manager, 
Department of Road Transport, C.N.R.; 
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Mr. C. Brown, Superintendent Bus Services, 
N.S) &¢Te Railway; :C.N.R. 

The issues involved in this conciliation 
covered the following matters: 

Article 1, Rates of Pay. This involved a 
request for a reduction in hours to a 44- 
hour week, with the same take-home pay 
plus 5 cents effective April 27, 1960, plus 
6 cents effective in six months’ time. 

The second issue was Article 5, Rest 
Days, 5.3—spare employees in St. Cathar- 
ines and Niagara Falls shall have four rest 
days per pay period. 

The next issue involved a request with 
regard to Article 6—service on legal holi- 
days. In other words, a request for an addi- 
tional holiday, August Civic Holiday. 

The next issue was that of reporting time. 

The next issue was that of meals and 
involved an amendment to Article 9. This 
‘was a request that employees on regular 
assignments held in excess of two hours over 
their regular assignment be entitled to meal 
allowance. 

Next was seniority and involved a request 
that anyone who was taken on supervision 
could maintain their seniority only if they 
continued to pay full union dues. 

The next issue involved assignments. 

The next involved change in uniform. 

The next involved a change in vacation 
provisions. 


These were all union requests. 


After hearing the proposals made on 
behalf of the parties, it became very clear 
to this Board that this company had been 
operating the establishment of the Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway bus 
Operation at a substantial loss. It was a 
most illuminating bit of evidence from the 
standpoint of this Board to find that the 
revenues of this operation in 1954 were 
$1,158,604 and that the annual revenue has 
‘shrunk in the very short period of five years 
to $737,024. There is no doubt that by 
reason of the shrinkage of the revenue the 
service has also been forced to shrink and 
that the establishment of this operation has 
thereby been reduced. But it still is a fact 
that even with the reduced establishment, if 
the union demands were met here even on 
the basic rates alone it would involve an 
annual increase in cost of over $30,000. 
It is also interesting to note that almost one 
half of every dollar earned by the com- 
pany is required to meet the wage bill of 
the bus operators. To be exact the amount is 
42.4 cents of every dollar. This is a most 
interesting statistic. 
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Again, it is of substantial interest to us 
to remember that in 1957 there was a net 
loss of $48,444 and in 1958 this loss was 
$28,776 and in 1959 it amounted to 
$46,928, and that with the exception of the 
months of February and April the loss 
picture has continued. In this connection, 
the figures above quoted might have been 
thought to be an incomplete picture by 
some people, but they are very substantially 
confirmed when we realize that this com- 
pany has already given up its franchise to 
operate buses in Niagara Falls and that it 
has served notice on the City of St. 
Catharines that it will be relinquishing its 
franchise there on the 31st day of August, 
1961, the earliest time that it could escape 
the terms of its franchise in this City. It 
is, therefore, impossible for us to do any- 
thing but accept as a fact the rather dismal 
picture that this operation shows. 

I think this Board is bound, too, to com- 
ment that the City of St. Catharines has a 
population that is being served by this 
operation and that it is not proper that the 
people of Canada through the Canadian 
National Railways be forced to subsidize 
this operation on behalf of St. Catharines, 
if it is felt that the standard of wages paid 
on the operation is below standard. It then 
becomes essential for us to consider the 
standards of pay paid by this company as 
against companies who operate a similar 
service. The bus operator starting rate in 
St. Catharines is $1,706. If we should 
observe the company’s comparisons, that 
starting rate is exactly the average starting 
rate compiled by averaging the starting rates 
of the following five cities: Fort William, 
Guelph, Kingston, Peterborough and Port 
Arthur. It’s true that three of those com- 
parisons are higher but two are substantially 
lower. When we come to top rate, the 
average of the same cities on top rate is 
$1.866 while the N.S. & T. is a little less 
than 4 cents below the average. These com- 
parisons, of course, were taken from the 
company comparisons and cover the cities 
above set out. They did not take into con- 
sideration the rates which are paid in 
Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Windsor, 
London, Brantford or Cornwall. It might 
be said that Brantford and Cornwall would 
be reasonably good comparisons, but it is 
rather obvious, we feel, that Toronto, 
Hamilton, Ottawa, Windsor and possibly 
London are not truly proper comparisons. 

I think we must recognize, on the basis 
of the comparisons, that there is a basis 
here for some movement by the company 
to cover the differential between the various 
comparable cities and St. Catharines. 
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In dealing with this issue, we feel that 
there are two issues here which are of 
substantial importance in carrying out the 
relationship between these parties from 
this date until the expiry date of the fran- 
chise, because I think we must recognize 
that this company, the Canadian National 
Railways, is bound only to live up to its 
franchise until it expires on the 31st day of 
August next. 

These issues are, first, the reduction from 
48 hours to 44 hours and, in this con- 
nection, the question of maintenance of pay. 
The C.N.R., while they recognize the 
aspirations of the union, take the position 
that this is a case where they cannot main- 
tain take-home pay, particularly in the 
light of the comparisons that were given 
and particularly because the take-home pay 
of these employees now is higher than any 
of the other comparisons because the rates 
as St. Catharines are paid for 48 hours 
rather than for 40 hours as is in the case of 
the comparisons made. This Board, while 
we recognize the aspirations of both sides, 
are prepared here to recommend that if the 
employees want a reduction in hours to 
44 hours that the company should grant 
it to them, but we do not see how we can 
earmark any amount of money or increase 
for the parties for maintaining take-home 
pay. 

We are satisfied that, in spite of the fact 
that on a rate differential the company here 
may be slightly low, by reason of the fact 
that the rates of this company are paid on 
a 48 hour week and the rates of all com- 
parables are paid on a 40, the employees 
here have substantially more take-home pay 
than the employees in almost any or all 
of the comparables. It would, therefore, 
seem that the operator here is not suffering 
any substantial hardship by this company’s 
rates. On the other hand, in the hope of 
getting a settlement of the issue between 
these parties which would allow the com- 
pany to carry out its franchise to its expiry 
date without any substantial labour trouble, 
this Board is prepared to recommend an 
increase across the board of six cents (6¢) 
effective as of the date of signing of the 
new contract, and a further three cents (3¢) 
as of the Ist day of January, 1961. (In 
effect, this means an increase of nine cents 
across the board.) In addition, we feel that, 
in the light of all of the circumstances here, 
we should recommend to the parties that 
there be a payment of eighty dollars 
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$(80.00) to each driver in lieu of retro- 
active pay. This latter recommendation 
applies actually only to the St. Catharines 
employees, but we would recommend 
further that any of the Niagara Falls 
employees who would be entitled to be paid 
any retroactive pay by this company 
should receive such retroactive pay on a 
pro rata basis for such time as they have 
served this company before it relinquished 
its charter in that city. We are satisfied that 
if such an increase is granted the rates of 
this company will be most satisfactorily 
comparable with any operation in this 
particular field, bearing in mind the hour 
differential involved. 

We would recommend that the seniority 
issue be settled and left as it is with no 
change. 

We would recommend that the reporting 
time provisions of the contract be left as 
they are. 

We would recommend that the guarantee 
provisions of the contract be left as they are. 


We would recommend that the rest day 
provisions be rewritten in their present 
form. 

We do not see our way clear, in the 
light of the loss position of this operation, 
to recommend any additional statutory 
holidays. 

We would recommend that the company 
change the uniform to a pea jacket, if this 
is desirable. 

We feel that this agreement should run 
only until August 31st, when the franchise 
of the Canadian National Railways expires 
and some other operator must take over. 


We feel that if this type of settlement is 
agreed upon that the bus operators in this 
operation will not suffer any comparable 
hardship with other operations, and that 
certainly the people of Canada cannot be 
expected through the Canadian National 
Railways to subsidize to any greater degree 
the operation of a street railway or a street 
bus operation in the City of St. Catharines. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Picton, Ontario, this 6th day of 
January, A.D. 1961. 


(Sgd.) WiLFrm S. LANE, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) J. O. ROBERTSON, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) R. V. Hicks, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


and 
American Newspaper Guild 


This Board consisting of Mr. W. Healy, 
Company Nominee; Mr. G. Eamon Park, 
Union Nominee; and Mr. W. H. Dickie, 
Chairman met with the parties on Novem- 
ber 7, 8, 9, 10, 30 and again on December 
28, 1960 in Ottawa. 


Appearing for the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation were: J. W. Brooke, Counsel; 
C. B. McKee, Director, Industrial & Talent 
Relations; M. A. Harrison, Supervisor, 
Corporate Industrial Relations; D. J. 
MacDonald, General Supervisor TV News. 
Observers: B. Corneau, Supervisor of News 
(French); L. Chambers, Assistant Manager, 
TV News; D. J. Tasker, Supervisor, 
Industrial Relations (Toronto Area); J. B. 
Pharand, Industrial & Talent Relations 
Assistant (Montreal Area); C. T. Kelley, 
Supervisor, Corporate Talent Relations; 
D. Nelson, Industrial Relations Assistant. 


Appearing for the Canadian Wire Services 
Guild: David Lewis, Q.C., Counsel; Brian 
Huggins, President; Bruce Cordner, 
Treasurer; Paddy Gregg, Secretary; Phil 
Calder, Member; S. McGoldrick, Member 
(Negotiating Committee). 

Statement of matters submitted to this 
Board: 


Article 
FOUTS ole WOrkess ie. ina... 5 
Holidays and Holiday Pay ............ 6 & 12 
Beale Ol OVETIMC sch ret tree hee sane 8 
BATTAL ACALIONS ort, cocctoe ssc. sens 13 
PCCIMOU AEE LCAY Cl ic dicte scare tacrvasisne 18 
PEVELANCC PAV gn foe fthh. cutkth sa-)s0c. 3: 26 
SAIRTICSE Lae Rati, Dees iS acc, 28 
Evening and Night Differentials... 29 
xperienceshvating)! .waeteci'h.dus..2e 29 
MutsidetActivitiesieidads: zivcwels.ck 50 


Pension Plan 


Soe ees seers ceseeresesseeerssoeese 


At the opening of the hearings each of 
the parties delivered a brief and numerous 
exhibits were filed with the Board. After 
hearing the briefs and examining the 
exhibits, ample opportunity was given for 
discussion on each of the issues. The Board 
met with the parties separately and carefully 
reviewed the background of the matters 
in dispute. From these discussions and argu- 
ment presented before the Board it appeared 
that, if satisfactory agreement on salaries 
could be arrived at, other matters at issue 
could be resolved and a new collective 
agreement made. 
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There are 153 employees in the Guild 
bargaining unit affected by this dispute. 
Their functions are the selection, writing, 
editing of news and scripting of news film. 
These people work in the newsrooms at 
St. Johns, Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver and Ottawa. 

The Guild and the Corporation have had 
four collective agreements since certification, 
with the last one expiring on May 31, 1960. 

At our last meeting between the parties 
we were hopeful that settlement might be 
reached. Unfortunately this was not pos- 
sible; however we were well aware of the 
areas that might lead to agreement. To this 
end the Board members met in Toronto, 
Wednesday, January 11, to again review in 
detail the position of each of the parties 
as we understood them to be at the last 
meeting. 

It is not our intention to report on the 
arguments pro and con on each of the issues 
in dispute. To do so would tend, in our 
opinion, to confuse rather than to help the 
parties. 

The Board now finds it necessary to 
report a basis of settlement, keeping in 
mind the points raised in our lengthy dis- 
cussions of all the issues in dispute. 

After careful consideration and delibera- 
tion your Board unanimously recommends 
that: 

1. The collective agreement be for a 
period of two years from June 1, 1960. 

2. With regard to salary increases it was 
recognized by both the Corporation and 
the Guild that there has been a change in 
function of those in this bargaining unit. 
Accordingly, the Board, taking this fact 
into consideration, recommends that 

(a) there be basic increases in the annual 
salaries of all classifications in the bargain- 
ing unit of 3% effective June 1, 1960, 3% 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild. 


The Board was under the chairmanship 
of W. H. Dickie, of Toronto. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
J. W. Healy and G. Eaman Park, both of 
Toronto, nominees of the Corporation and 
union, respectively. 

The report is reproduced here. 
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April 1, 1961, and 3% November 1, 1961— 
these percentage increases to be com- 
pounded. 

(b) that in addition to the above-men- 
tioned basic increases there be an adjust- 
ment in the group classifications of 1% 
effective June 1, 1960, so that such classif- 
ications will receive a total of 4% on that 
date. 

(c) that in addition to the above-men- 
tioned basic increases there be an adjust- 
ment in the classifications of a newly created 
group C-1 of 24% effective the first of the 
month preceding the date of ratification of 
settlement—compounded. 

(d) 15 employees presently in group C 
to be reclassified to group B; 25 employees 
presently classified in group C to be reclas- 
sified in the new group C-1; 1 employee 
presently classified in group B to be reclas- 
sified in the new group C-1. 


3. Article 12 to be revised as follows: 


12.6—The entitlement to holiday pay 
(Articles 6 and 12) and reduction of the 
work week for overtime pay purposes shall be 
contingent upon the fact that on the day prior 
to and the day following the holiday an 
employee must be either—a. working, b. on 
a day off, c. assigned to holiday off, d. on 
authorized leave with pay, e. on release from 
duty, except that: 12.6-l1—an employee who 
has worked in the work week concerned may 
be on authorized absence without pay on the 


Labour Legislation of Past Decade 


(Continued from page 250) 

be of a specified standard; and installations 
must be inspected on completion of con- 
struction, before being put into operation, 
and annually thereafter. The operator is 
required to carry out certain daily inspec- 
tions and the owner is responsible for 
weekly and annual inspections and for 
recording the results in a log book. 

In Ontario, ski tows and ski lifts were 
brought under government regulation in 
1953, the Elevators and Lifts Act of that 
year having included them in the same 
classification as an inclined lift. As a result, 
drawings and specifications of any proposed 
ski tow or ski lift must be submitted to the 
Elevators and Lifts Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for approval before any 
work is begun. An installation may not be 
put into operation without an authorization 
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working day following the holiday or on 
the working day prior to the holiday but not 
both, to be entitled to holiday pay and reduc- 
tion of the work week for overtime pay pur- 
poses. 

12.6.2—holiday pay and reduction of the 
work week for overtime pay purposes shall 
not be given to casual employees. 

4. An agreement in principle with regard 
to experience rating: that any previous 
experience can be pro-rated taking into 
account differences between C.B.C. Radio 
and T.V. and all other news media. 


5. The parties to meet with regard to 
jurisdictional problems in an attempt to 
satisfy all parties concerned. 

6. All other matters which had been 
agreed upon prior to the hearing of the 
conciliation board. 

7. The parties should meet to review and 
clarify their positions and the agreements 
reached on all other matters which were 
subjects of negotiation. 


All this respectfully submitted this 26th 
day of January, 1961 at Toronto, Ontario. 


(Sed.) W. H. DIcktE, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) J. W. HEALY, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) EAMON Park, 
Member. 


from an inspector and owners are required 
to obtain an annual licence. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have 
adopted the same method of regulating ski 
lifts and ski tows as Ontario. When the 
Nova Scotia Elevators and Lifts Act was 
passed in 1956, it did not expressly cover 
these types of elevating devices but was 
amended in 1959 to include them in the 
definition of “incline lift”. Similarly, when 
the New Brunswick Elevators and Lifts Act 
was enacted in 1960, ski lifts and ski tows 
were included in the same classification as 
inclined lifts and will be subject to regula- 
tion by the Department of Labour once the 
Act is proclaimed. The method of control 
is the same as that used in Ontario, the 
legislation providing for approval of plans 
and specifications, inspections and licensing 
of these elevating devices. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada rules N.B. Labour Relations Act is not applicable to 
persons outside province. B.C. appeal court dissolves injunction restraining 
application of closed shop agreement, in another case restores Board decision 


rejecting certification application. 


The Supreme Court of Canada, allowing 
the New Brunswick Labour Relations 
Board’s appeal, has restored a certification 
order of the Board and ruled that workers 
employed and resident outside the province 
are not eligible to vote in certification 
proceedings conducted under the New 
Brunwick Labour Relations Act. 

In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
ruled that an injunction could not prevent 
the application of a closed shop collective 
agreement when the employees had no fixed 
contract of employment and when their 
services could be terminated at any time at 
the employer’s will. In another decision, the 
Court, restoring the Labour Relations 
Board’s decision rejecting an application 
for certification, ruled that a writ of 
certiorari was not available to. a labour 
union which, in applying for certification, 
has committed fraud, trickery and perjury. 

In New Brunswick, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the Labour Relations Board had 
no jurisdiction to issue a certification order 
when, at the time the order was made, 
there were no employees in the bargaining 
unit. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


...rules that)N.B. Labour Relations Board has no 
jurisdiction over persons resident outside province 


On December 19, 1960, the Supreme 
Court of Canada, in a unanimous decision 
allowed, the appeal from the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of New Brunswick 
(Appeal Division ) (L.G., Dec. 1960, p. 
1302) and restored the Labour Relations 
Board’s order certifying Local 76 of the 
Teamsters, Chaffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers and Miscellaneous Workers as a 
bargaining agent of the employees of 
Eastern Bakeries Ltd., employed at the com- 
pany’s Moncton branch. 

The Court upheld the ruling of the New 
Brunswick Labour Relations Board that for 


N.B. 


the purposes of certification, employees who 
are employed and reside outside the prov- 
ince are not employees within the meaning 
of the New Brunswick Labour Relations 
Act, and are not eligible to vote in certi- 
fication proceedings to determine a bargain- 
ing agent for the persons employed at the 
company’s plant located in New Brunswick. 

The Chief Justice, in his reasons for 
judgment, recalled that Local 76 of the 
Teamsters’ union applied for certification 
as a bargaining agent affecting “all 
employees of the employer (Eastern 
Bakeries Ltd., Moncton, N.B.) employed 
as driver-salesmen, spare driver-salesmen, 
special delivery drivers and highway drivers 
and helpers employed at the Moncton 
plant of the employers.” 

In the application, the union stated that 
the total number of employees in the unit 
it desired to represent was 15 and the 
approximate total number of employees in 
the work, undertaking, business, plant or 
plants involved was 75. Out of 15 employees 
in the bargaining unit, 12 (or 80 per cent) 
were stated to be members in good stand- 
ing of the union. 

In replying to the union’s application, the 
company claimed that the proposed bar- 
gaining unit was not appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining and that any bargaining 
unit should include all the employees of 
the company whether at Moncton or else- 
where. 

At the hearing before the Board, counsel 
for the company stressed that the appro- 
priate unit should be “all driver-salesmen, 
spare driver-salesmen, special delivery 
drivers, highway drivers and driver helpers 
on the payroll of the Moncton, N.B. branch 
of the Eastern Bakeries Limited.” However, 
the Board advised the company “that it 
considered it had no jurisdiction in other 
provinces and for the purposes of certifica- 
tion, any person employed and resident 


court quashes certification order 





This section, prepared by the Legislative. Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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outside the province of New Brunswick was 
not an employee within the meaning of 
the New Brunswick Labour Relations Act 
for purposes of the application”. 

The Board’s order, dated June 26, 1959, 
defined the appropriate bargaining unit as 
“all driver-salesmen, spare driver-salesmen, 
special delivery drivers, highway drivers and 
driver helpers employed by Eastern Bakeries 
Limited, Moncton, N.B.,” and directed a 
vote to be taken. 

The company furnished a list of em- 
ployees, 22 resident and employed in New 
Brunswick, three resident and employed in 
Prince Edward Island, and 13 resident and 
employed in Nova Scotia. 

Pursuant to the Board’s decision that 
employees resident in Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia were not employees for 
the purposes of the application, the Secre- 
tary of the Board, as Returning Officer, 
ruled that those persons were not eligible to 
vote and he conducted a vote by mail. His 
return certified that the number of eligible 
workers was 22; that the number of votes 
cast was 18 and that the number who 
voted “yes” was 14 and that four voted 
“no”. 

The Board’s order, dated July 31, 1959, 
certified Local 76 as the bargaining agent 
“for all driver-salesmen, spare driver-sales- 
men, special delivery drivers, highway 
drivers and driver helpers employed by 
Eastern Bakeries Limited, Moncton, N.B.” 

The Appeal Division of the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick quashed the cer- 
tification order of the Board. In the reasons 
for judgment, it was stated that the Secre- 
tary, as Returning Officer onthe vote; 
certified the local union as the bargaining 
agent for “all driver-salesmen, spare driver- 
salesmen, special delivery drivers, highway 
drivers and driver helpers employed by 
Eastern Bakeries Limited, Moncton, N.B.” 
Further, the reasons stated that the “special 
delivery drivers” classification which had 
been omitted from the direction of the 
Board of June 26, 1959, was included in 
its order for certification of July 31, 1959; 
and later that “the wording used by the 
Board to define the bargaining unit can be 
interpreted only as including in it the non- 
resident employees ruled ineligible to vote.” 

In the opinion of the Chief Justice, while 
in the minutes of the Board the words 
“special delivery drivers” are omitted in 
what is stated to have been the Board’s 
direction, the order of the Board dated 
June 26, 1959, signed by the Secretary and 
issued as a result of the meeting of that 
date, does include them. Subsection (1) of 
S. 47 of the Labour Relations Act reads: 


Any document purporting to contain or to be 
a copy of any rule, decision, direction, consent 
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or order of the Board, and purporting to be 
signed by a member of the Board, or the 
Secretary thereof, shall be accepted by any 
court as evidence of the rule, decision, direc- 
tion, consent, order or other matter therein 
contained of which it purports to be a copy. 
In the Chief Justice’s opinion, the final 
order for certification of July 31, 1959 
correctly carried out the Board’s previous 
direction as embodied in its order of June 
26, 1959, which defined the bargaining unit. 


Regarding the ruling of the Appeal Divi- 
sion that in the number of employees hired 
at the Moncton Branch of the company 
there should be included not only those who 
resided in New Brunswick, but also those 
who resided in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, the Chief Justice was of the 
opinion that the New Brunswick Labour 
Relations Board can have no jurisdiction 
over persons residing and working outside 
that province so as to declare that they are 
part of the membership of a unit of the 
company’s employees residing and working 
in New Brunswick. Further, the Chief Jus- 
tice added that the fact of proximity in 
the present instance does not distinguish 
it from the case where employees of a 
company in Toronto may do work similar 
to that of other employees of the same 
company in the same category residing and 
working in Montreal. Such latter employees 
could not be included by an Ontario Labour 
Relations Board under similar legislation in 
Ontario for the purpose of declaring a bar- 
gaining unit. 

Also, referring to the Labour Relations 
Board of Saskatchewan vy. Dominion Fire 
Brick and Clay Products Limited ((1947) 
S.C.R. 336), the Chief Justice held that the 
Labour Relations Board not only had a 
right to be heard in court, but was entitled 
to make clear exactly what had occurred 
and the position it took on the question of 
its jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice Abbott, in his reasons for 
judgment, noted that Local 76, in its appli- 
cation for certification, asked that the bar- 
gaining unit contain only persons “employed 
at the Moncton plant of the employer.” At 
the hearing before the Board, the company 
endeavoured to have the bargaining unit 
described to include all employees “on the 
payroll of the Moncton plant” but the Board 
refused to accept that description. The 
Board made it clear to the company that it 
had no jurisdiction in other provinces and, 
for the purposes of certification, any person 
employed and resident outside the province 
of New Brunswick was not an employee 
within the meaning of the New Brunswick 
Labour Relations Act for the purposes of 
the application. 
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Following the order of the Board defining 
the bargaining unit and ordering the vote 
to be taken, the Secretary of the Board, in 
a letter to the company dated July 2, 1959, 
stressed that the vote would be limited to 
the employees “employed in the Province 
of New Brunswick.” Again, in a letter to 
the company’s solicitor dated July 10, 1959, 
the Secretary of the Board stated: “As you 
are aware, the Labour Relations Board of 
New Brunswick has no authority to certify 
a bargaining agent for employees in any 
other province.” 

Pursuant to the terms of the order, the 
Secretary of the Board, acting as a returning 
officer, conducted a mail vote, but only the 
company’s employees resident and employed 
in New Brunswick were considered by him 
as eligible to vote. A majority of employees 
to whom ballots were sent were in favour 
of the union as bargaining agent, and on 
July 31, 1959 the Board made the certifica- 
tion order. 

Mr. Justice Abbott shared the view of 
the Chief Justice that had the Board 
attempted to include in its order persons 
working in another province, it would have 
no jurisdiction over such persons. 

In his opinion, there was nothing in the 
record to establish that the Board acted in 
excess of its jurisdiction or that it declined 
jurisdiction, and as the order of the Board 
was not attacked on any other grounds, it 
was not subject to review by the courts in 
proceedings by way of certiorari. 

The Supreme Court of Canada allowed 
the Board’s appeal and restored the certifi- 
cation order. Labour Relations Board of 
New Brunswick v. Eastern Bakeries Limited 
and Local Union No. 76 and Attorney- 
General of New Brunswick, the Supreme 
Court of Canada, December 19, 1960, 
unreported. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal . . . 


...fules certiorari to quash Board decision should 
not be granted when applicant has committed fraud 


On November 7, 1960, the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal restored the Labour 
Relations Board decision rejecting the appli- 
cation for certification which had been 
quashed in certiorari proceedings. The Court 
of Appeal ruled that the writ of certiorari 
should not be granted, even upon grounds 
otherwise legally sufficient, when the union, 
in applying for certification, has committed 
fraud, trickery and perjury. 

Local 400 of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
applied to the Labour Relations Board to 
be certified under the B.C. Labour Relations 
Act as a bargaining agent for a unit of 
employees of Black Ball Ferries Ltd., then 
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represented by the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District. 

The application was based on the claim 
of the local that the majority of the em- 
ployees in the unit, namely, 90 out of 135, 
belonged to it and were members in good 
standing. 

Section 8 of the regulations issued under 
the Act provides that for this purpose a 
member in good standing is a person who 
has at the date of the application for certi- 
fication signed an application for member- 
ship and has himself paid the specified 
union dues. 


At the hearing before the Board, the 
local testified under oath that some 85 
employees had signed application cards for 
membership in the local and had themselves 
paid the dues required by the regulations. 
Specifically, it was testified that six Chinese, 
included in the 85 members, had themselves 
paid the necessary dues, and their signed 
applications and the receipts issued to them 
for the dues were filed with the Board. The 
STU, in its turn, called the six Chinese and 
each swore that he had not paid those dues. 
None of the other 79 employees were called 
to give similar testimony. 


The Board rejected the application for 
certification on the ground that: “...The 
Board is satisfied that membership in good 
standing has been falsely represented by 
the applicant as, contrary to the evidence 
submitted by the applicant, in the opinion 
of the Board the necessary dues or initiation 
fees had not in fact been paid on their own 
behalf before the date of application by all 
who were claimed as members in good 
standing ...fof the applicant].” 


Following the rejection by the Board of 
the application for certification, the local 
applied to the Court for writs of certiorari 
and mandamus to quash the decision of the 
Board and to require it to certify the local 
as the bargaining agent, or, alternatively, 
to order a representation vote by the em- 
ployees of the unit, or to direct the Board 
to hear and determine the application 
according to law. To support this motion, 
the local argued that even if the six 
Chinese had not themselves paid the neces- 
sary dues and so were not members in 
good standing of the local, it still had as 
members in good standing the majority of 
the employees in the unit, which entitled 
it to certification. 

Further, the local argued that Section 
12°03)" 4) Pand=(5)ot the SAct requires 
the Board to dispose of the application for 
certification in one of three ways: in the 
case of doubt, by directing that a represen- 
tation vote be taken; by certifying the 
applicant if satisfied that the majority of 
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the employees are members in good stand- 
ing; or, by refusing certification if satisfied 
that the majority are not members in good 
standing. Concluding, the local submitted 
that the Board did none of those things 
and so did not discharge its statutory duty, 
but rendered a decision which it could not 
lawfully make. The Court below upheld 
these objections, quashed the decision re- 
jecting application for certification and 
directed the Board to hear and determine 
the application according to law. From this 
decision, the Labour Relations Board 
appealed. 

The Court of Appeal held that writs of 
certiorari and mandamus should not be 
granted, even upon grounds otherwise 
legally sufficient, when the union has com- 
mitted fraud, trickery and apparently per- 
jury when applying for certification. The 
Board’s appeal was allowed, the motion for 
certiorari and mandamus dismissed and the 
Board’s decision rejecting the application 
for certification restored. Cock v. Labour 
Relations Board, (1961), 33 W.W.R., Part 
9, p. 429. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal . . . 


...dissolves injunction restraining employer from 
discharging employees under closed shop agreement 


On June 29, 1960, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal allowed an appeal from 
an interlocutory injunction restraining an 
employer and union officers from discharg- 
ing from employment certain employees 
expelled from the union with which the 
employer had a closed shop collective agree- 
ment. 

In setting aside the injunction, the Court 
considered .the fact that the employees 
threatened with discharge had no fixed con- 
tracts of employment that would be speci- 
fically enforceable and their services were 
terminable at will. Consequently, the Court 
of Appeal held that the expelled employees 
had no right established or alleged to remain 
in the employer’s employ; therefore, the 
injunction should be dissolved. 

The circumstances of the dispute were 
as follows: 

The Black Ball Ferries Ltd. had a collec- 
tive agreement with the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, as the bargaining agent, 
whereby the company agreed to employ 
only members in good standing of that 
union. 

On March 9, 1960, the SIU informed 
the company that some seven employees 
were no longer members in good standing 
of the union and requested the company 
to “discontinue these employees’ services 
forthwith” in accordance with the terms 
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of the collective agreement. However, in 
another letter of May 25, 1960, the union 
stated that they withdrew “the request made 
to terminate their services a the present 
time.” That was written in order to give 
the persons concerned an opportunity to 
answer the charges. Afterwards, there were 
union hearings and as a result five of the 
employees were expelled from the SIU 
and another four who were not expelled 
were classified as probationary members. 

The five expelled and the four proba- 
tionary members applied for an interlocu- 
tory injunction restraining the employer and 
union officers from discharging them from 
employment. 

On June 13, 1960, Mr. Justice Whittaker 
granted an interlocutory injunction restrain- 
ing the company, until the trial, from 
discharging any of the expelled members 
from its employ on the ground of not being 
members in good standing of the SIU. The 
decision granting the injunction was appealed 
by the SIU. 

Mr. Justice Sheppard, delivering the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal, referred 
to Mr. Justice O’Halloran, who said that a 
person who comes to court for an inter- 
locutory injunction is not required to make 
out a case that will enable him at all events 
to relief at the trial, but it is enough if 
he can show that he has a fair question 
to raise as to the existence of the right 
which he alleges, and can satisfy the court 
that the property or right which he alleges 
should be preserved in its actual condition 
until the question can be adjudicated. (Scarr 
v. Gower (1956) 2 D.L.R. (2d), p. 405; 
Wheatley v. Ellis & Hendrickson (1944), 
61 B.C.R. 55). 

Hence, Mr. Justice Sheppard continued, 
to obtain the interlocutory injunction, the 
expelled union members threatened with 
the enforcement of a closed shop clause of 
the collective agreement must establish that 
they have “a fair question to raise as to 
the right,” described elsewhere as a prima 
facie case, an arguable case, or a probable 
case. In other words, those who ask for 
interlocutory injunction have to establish 
(a) a right; (b) a breach of this right 
actually or reasonably apprehended; (c) a 
reasonable probability of success such as 
would warrant the case’s proceeding to 
trial. 

In the case at bar, the basis of the 
expelled members’ case was their alleged 
right to continue in the employ of Black 
Ball Ferries. Consequently, each of them 
would have to establish that he had a 
contract with Black Ball Ferries whereby 
the company had agreed to employ him 
for a term unexpired so that his discharge 
would be a breach of that contract of 
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employment. Otherwise, if the company is 
merely from time to time selecting individ- 
uals from a group, or has contracts of 
employment which permit the company to 
terminate the employment at will, then 
the termination of the employment is not 
a breach of any right of those who asked 
for injunction. 

In the case under review, there was no 
allegation of employment for a definite 
term, nor that terminating the services 
would be a breach by the company of the 
employees’ rights of contract. On the con- 
trary, counsel for the company stated that 
no such contract existed and that the 
company had the right to terminate the 
services of any employee at any time and, 
in practice, does so on 48 hours notice. 
That right claimed by the company was 
not questioned by the other parties. Con- 
sequently, the right of the expelled em- 
ployees to continue in the employment was 
neither alleged nor established, and, on 
that ground, the injunction should be dis- 
solved. 

Also, Mr. Justice Sheppard pointed out 
that to obtain equitable relief, the claim 
for injunction must be based on contracts 
of employment for a term unexpired and 
which contracts would be specifically en- 
forceable. No such basis of relief was 
shown, and failing proof of a fair question 
as to the existence of an enforceable right 
which would justify the discretion of the 
Court, the injunction must be set aside. 

The Court allowed the appeal and dis- 
solved the injunction which restrained the 
enforcement of a closed shop clause of the 
collective agreement. Brady et al. v. Heine- 
key et al. and Black Ball Ferries Limited, 
iP O07 .9 24 DARD (2d) Parp10)"p. 737. 


New Brunswick Supreme Court. . . 


. . .quashes certification order because there were 
no employees in bargaining unit when order made 


On December 22, 1960, the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick (Appeal Division), 
in certiorari proceedings, quashed a certi- 
fication order on the ground that since at 
the time of the making of the order the unit 
of employees for which the bargaining 


agent was certified did not exist, the Board 
had no jurisdiction to make the order. 

On June 29, 1960, Local 721C of the 
International Union of Operating Engineers 
applied for certification as a bargaining 
agent for a unit of employees of Universal 
Constructors and Engineers Limited en- 
gaged in the operation and maintenance of 
power cranes, excavators, derricks, truck 
cranes, boom trucks, hoists, winches, air 
tuggers, gradalls, tractors, scrapers, motor 
patrols, power post hole augers, compressors, 
pumps and Ford lifts. 


At the time of application, there were 
only two employees in the unit, and shortly 
afterwards a third employee was hired tem- 
porarily. But, when the certification order 
was made on August 26, 1960, the com- 
pany had no employees coming within the 
definition of the bargaining unit. The certi- 
fication order was based on the situation 
existing at the date of the application for 
certification. 


The company applied to the court by 
way of certiorari to quash the certification 
order. The court was of the opinion that 
although an order may be within the power 
of a tribunal, it may be attacked on cer- 
tiorari on the ground that some condition 
precedent (such as a notice) has not been 
fulfilled or that some fact collateral to the 
actual matter involved has not been estab- 
lished. In such cases, all proceedings, in- 
cluding the evidence, may be examined to 
ascertain if a required condition has been 
complied with or a necessary collateral fact 
established. 


In the case under review, the Court held 
that the existence of the unit of employees 
at the time of the making of the order for 
cerification was a fact collateral to the 
matter to be determined and, since no such 
unit was then in existence, the Board had 
no jurisdiction to make the order. The Court 
ruled the certification order to be quashed. 
The Queen and the Labour Relations Board 
of the Province of New Brunswick, ex 
parte Universal Constructors and Engineers 
Limited, the Supreme Court of New Bruns- 
wick (Appeal Division), December 22, 
1960, unreported. 





The Civil Service Commission of Canada is currently conducting a competition 
for a Labour Legislation Research Officer for the Department of Labour at Ottawa. 

Candidates for this position must be university graduates with several years experience 
in collecting, analyzing and interpreting data from documentary sources such as statutes 


and regulations. 


Details regarding this position are available at Civil Service Commission Offices, Post 
Offices and National Employment Offices. The closing date for receipt of applications is 


April 21, 1961. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Newfoundland revises regulations for logging camps. Ontario issues new safety 
rules regarding the production, distribution and consumption of gas and oil 


In Newfoundland, the regulations for 
logging camps were revised, laying down 
new requirements with respect to buildings, 
facilities and sanitation. 


New regulations issued under the Ontario 
Energy Act provide that, after July 1, 1961, 
only a qualified gasfitter certified by the 
Minister of Energy Resources may install, 
repair or service a gas appliance established 
in any building except a one- or two-family 
dwelling. 

Other regulations deal with the licensing 
of elevators in Toronto, allowances of 
apprentices in Newfoundland, certificates of 
competency under the British Columbia 
Energy Inspection Act, and the forms for 
filing arbitration decisions or determinations 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Board in 
the Supreme Court of Ontario. 


British Columbia Electrical Energy 
Inspection Act 


British Columbia has issued, under the 
Electrical Energy Inspection Act, Reg. 1/61 
governing certificates of competency for 
electrical contractors. Gazetted January 12, 
it replaces Reg. 524/59. 


The new regulation provides for special 
exemption from certification, extension of 
permissible duties of certificate holders, and 
restricted and special certificates. It also 
contains provisions concerning suspension, 
revocation, cancellation, renewal and rein- 
statement of certificates, and examinations. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council on 
the recommendation of the Minister of 
Public Works may now permit a group of 
property owners or tenants without a certi- 
ficate of competency to construct overhead 
electric lines in rural areas to transmit 
electrical energy to their buildings. 

New provisions extend the scope of work 
which the holder of Certificate “A” or Cer- 
tificate “B” may perform. The Board of 
Examiners may now grant a restricted 
Certificate “A”, “B”, or “C” to a person 
who has not passed the prescribed examina- 
tion but is qualified to do a specific type of 
electrical work. 

The Board may also issue a certificate of 
any grade, without examination, to an elec- 
trical engineer licensed under the Engineer- 
ing Profession Act and examined by the 
Association of Professional Engineers of 
British Columbia in the field of electrical 
engineering. 
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A further provision now empowers the 
Board to issue, without examination, to a 
person with suitable qualifications, a special 
certificate to make a specific specialized 
installation. This certificate is renewable 
annually but must be surrendered to the 
Chairman of the Board within 30 days after 
completion of the installation. 

Where a certificate has been revoked or 
cancelled the Board may renew or reinstate 
it. A new requirement specifies that where 
the Board suspends, revokes or cancels a 
certificate, they must inform the holder 
of the reason and state the period of suspen- 
sion. The duration of a suspension may not 
be less than 30 days. 

New provisions with respect to examina- 
tions do not allow a candidate who fails 
an examination to be re-examined until 90 
days have elapsed, except with permission 
of the Board. In addition, a candidate who 
fails twice in an examination for any grade 
may not be re-examined without permission 
of the Board. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Regulations 


The regulations under the Newfoundland 
Apprenticeship Act respecting allowances 
payable to apprentices taking technical train- 
ing have been amended by a regulation 
gazetted January 10. 


The provision dealing with repayment of 
allowances now states that if an apprentice’s 
course of instruction has been terminated 
or abandoned before it is completed, the 
Minister may, on the recommendation of the 
Apprenticeship Board, require the apprentice 
to pay back the whole of the allowance or 
such part as the Minister may prescribe. 


Newfoundland Logging Camps Act, 1960 


New regulations have been issued under 
the Newfoundland Logging Camps Act, 
1960, replacing those issued last August 
(L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1170). 


Provisions in the former regulations, 
which were to have been effective January 
1, 1961, requiring every employer or person 
who purchased timber from a logger to 
appoint commercial scalers certified as 
qualified by an examiner appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council are not 
included in the new regulations. 

Also omitted from the new regulations 
are the requirements upon a camp opera- 
tor to notify the Minister of Mines and 
Resources of each camp he _ operates, 
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together with a description of the route by 
which the camp is approached. However, 
the Minister has authority, specifically stated 
in the Act, to require a person who intends 
to purchase timber, to award a contract, 
or to engage loggers to provide detailed 
information concerning the logging camps 
that will be used for the accommodation of 
loggers. 

New or amended provisions deal with 
buildings and their facilities, storage of 
food, disposal of waste, first aid, stables and 
animals, and the storage and repair of 
equipment and supplies. 

The new regulations apply to permanent 
camps, which are defined as those occupied 
for more than 15 consecutive days, regard- 
less of the season. The former regulations 
applied to logging camps occupied by 19 
or more loggers. 

New requirements in respect of buildings 
and facilities deal with drainage, window 
size, heating, and storage of personal effects. 
Formerly, logging camps were to be located 
so that good natural drainage would be 
provided. It is now specified that provision 
is to be made for adequate drainage. Each 
bunkhouse and cookhouse must now have 
one or more windows providing one and 
one-quarter square feet of light for each 
person, compared with one square foot 
previously. It is now forbidden to use oil 
drums or other substitutes for stoves in a 
logging camp. The operator must now 
provide ample facilities for the storage of 
personal effects of workmen. 


Amendments have been made to provi- 
sions concerning the disposal of waste at 
operating and abandoned camps. Previously, 
the operator of a camp was required to 
dispose of sewage by a method approved 
by an inspector and in such a way that it 
would not create a nuisance nor pollute or 
contaminate any body of water. Altered 
requirements now specify that waste waters 
must be directed to a covered cesspool, or 
through a conduit to a point at least 100 
feet from the camp or any body of water. 


Refuse, waste and garbage at operating 
camps was previously required to be dis- 
posed of in such a manner as to prevent 
the contamination of any source of water 
supply, and so as not to attract vermin, 
create a nuisance or endanger the health 
of humans, animals, wild life or fish. The 
new requirement specifies that refuse, waste 
and garbage must be deposited in a pit at 
least 100 feet from the camp or any body 
of water and, when full, be covered with 
at least 12 inches of earth. In summer, 
waste must be protected from flies and 
covered weekly with lime or other caustic 
substance. 
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In regard to abandoned camps, a former 
provision required the employer or operator 
of a camp within one mile from a highway 
to bury or burn all garbage, rubbish and 
waste material, fill in and treat with lime 
the pits of all toilets, and leave the build- 
ings and grounds in a clean and sanitary 
condition. The new provision is less specific 
with respect to methods of disposal, but is 
not confined to camps within one mile from 
a highway. 

A new provision relating to first aid kits 
and stretchers is more specific than formerly 
in that these must now be supplied accord- 
ing to the standards established by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and regula- 
tions. 


An amended requirement increases from 
200 to 300 feet the distance which a stable 
must be located from a camp. Pigs, bulls, 
cows and other animals must now be kept 
in enclosures, stables or piggeries located at 
least 300 feet from the camp, any body of 
water, or the water intake of the camp. 

Another new provision states that the 
remains of animals, when the ground per- 
mits, must be buried immediately at a 
depth of at least two feet, and at least 500 
feet from the camp, any body of water or 
the water intake of the camp. 

Harness and all other equipment used 
for horses or other work-animals must now 
be kept where they will not interfere with 
the cleanliness of the camp or be a 
nuisance, 

The operator of a camp must now provide 
a building for the repair of power saws. 
A further new provision prohibits the keep- 
ing of used power saws, gasoline or motor 
oil in a bunkhouse or cookhouse; an excep- 
tion is made, however, for motor oil in 
sealed containers. 


Newfoundland Regulations of Mines Act 


Newfoundland has issued the Mines 
(Safety of Workmen) (Amendment) (No. 
4) Regulations, 1960, under the Regulations 
of Mines Act. The amendment was gazetted 
January 10 and came into force on Novem- 
Der, . 

Every operator and manager of a mine 
is now required on the written request of 
the chief inspector to carry out tests of the 
air in all workings in use or to be used 
by workmen. A written report on the results 
of these tests must be made to the chief 
inspector. 

Another amendment (No. 3) provides 
for payment of a fee of $7.50 to a medical 
examiner for any medical examination made 
under the Act. 
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Ontario Labour Relations Act 


Regulations under the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act prescribing the forms to be 
used when filing arbitration decisions or 
determinations of the Labour Relations 
Board in the Supreme Court of Ontario 
were gazetted January 7 as O. Reg. 344/60. 

A 1960 amendment to the Act (L.G., 
Nov. 1960, p. 1153) provided for the 
enforcement of arbitration awards in the 
Supreme Court. It states that where there 
is a failure to comply with any of the 
terms of an arbitration decision within 14 
days, any “party, employer, trade union or 
employee” affected by the decision may file 
the operative part of the decision in the 
office of the Registrar of the Supreme Court, 
whereupon it becomes enforceable as a 
judgment or order of that court. The regula- 
tions prescribe the form to be used in such 
cases. 

In addition to giving the decision, (exclu- 
sive of the reasons), the complainant must 
give the following other information: the 
arbitrator or members of the board of 
arbitration, the appearances for both sides, 
the date and place of the hearing, the date 
of decision and of release of decision and 
the date, if any, provided in the decision 
for compliance. 

Another amendment gave the Labour 
Relations Board authority to deal with a 
complaint from any person that he has 
been refused employment, discharged, dis- 
criminated against, coerced or otherwise 
dealt with contrary to the Act, further 
providing that the Board’s decisions may be 
enforced in the Supreme Court. The pro- 
cedure to be followed is similar to that 
described above with respect to arbitration 
awards. 


Ontario Elevators and Lifts Act 


Passenger elevators in Toronto and 
freight elevators in municipal buildings in 
Toronto were brought under the Elevators 


and Lifts Act by Ontario regulation 322/60, 
gazetted December 31 and effective January 
1, 1961. The 1960 amendment to the Act, 
which removed the provision authorizing 
the City of Toronto to regulate elevating 
devices, was proclaimed in effect on the 
same date. Provincial inspection of elevators 
now extends throughout the province. 


Ontario Energy Act 


Ontario has issued O. Reg. 1/61 under 
the Energy Act, dealing with the production, 
distribution and consumption of gas and oil. 
It revokes O. Reg. 236/60 (L.G., Nov. 
1960, p. 1170). The new regulation was 
gazetted January 14 and came into force 
on January 1. 


Safety provisions relating to the trans- 
mission and distribution of natural and 
manufactured gas are similar to those in 
effect previously. 


Some changes have been made in the 
provisions in respect of liquefied petroleum 
gas. The former exemption from licensing 
for persons engaged in the transfer of lique- 
fied petroleum gas to pressure vessels has 
been revoked and a licence will now be 
required for persons who transfer liquefied 
petroleum gas to containers having a capa- 
city of more than one pound. 


New requirements are introduced in 
respect of gas fitters. After July 1, 1961 it 
is a condition of registration of a con- 
tractor that the installation, repair or servic- 
ing of a gas appliance in any building 
except a one- or two-family dwelling must 
be done by a qualified gas fitter certified 
by the Minister of Energy Resources. The 
gas fitter is personally responsible for test- 
ing, purging and adjusting the appliance, 
and must personally supervise all other 
work done in connection with the installa- 
tion, repair and servicing of the appliance. 

All codes already adopted remain in 
effect, as do provisions regarding the noti- 
fication of accidents. 





Some Changes in U.S. Workmen’s Compensation Legislation 


Compulsory workmen’s compensation coverage has been extended to seasonal farm 
workers in Massachusetts by a 1960 amendment to the state’s workmen’s compensation 
law. Formerly coverage was elective for seasonal and compulsory for non-seasonal farm 


workers. 


This was one of the changes in compensation legislation made in the United States 


during 1960. 


Delaware authorized voluntary coverage of farm workers, formerly excluded. 
_Among other changes last year in U.S. workmen’s compensation legislation was the 
raising by Rhode Island of maximum weekly benefits for total disability, and for death 


by Maryland. Kentucky, New York, Puerto Rico and Virginia raised maximum weekly 
benefits for death and all types of disability. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefits increase 55 per cent 
from 485,000 at end of November to 754,000 at end of December, statistics® 
show. The December figure includes 134,000 applicants for seasonal benefit 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on December 30 numbered 754,000, 
an increase of 55 per cent over the total of 
485,000 on November 30, and of 10 per 
cent over the figure of 686,000 on December 
31, 1959. Males accounted for 85 per cent 
of the November-December increase. 

Of the claimants at the end of December, 
134,000 were classified as seasonal benefit 
applicants, compared with a total of 116,500 
a year earlier and 15,000 at the end of 
November 1960. Although seasonal benefit 
claimants at the end of December formed 
almost the same proportion of the total 
number of claimants as in the previous year, 
their number was 15 per cent greater than 
it had been in December 1959. 

The total number of claimants at the 
end of both December and November 1960 
constituted a slightly larger proportion of 
the total number of insured persons than 
at the same times in 1959. For November 
the proportion was nearly 12 per cent in 
1960 compared with 10 per cent in 1959, 
At the end of December 1959, claimants 
comprised 16 per cent of the total insured. 
Although the estimate for December 1960 
is not” yet’ ready, it is expected that it 
will be slightly higher than that of a year 
earlier. 

During the 12 months ending November 
1959, the insured population$ averaged 
4,111,000. For the same period in 1959-60 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 

tAs claims are filed in anticipation of seasonal 
benefit, a substantial proportion of the other 
470,000 claimants on November 30 would have been 
eligible for seasonal benefit; however, as the com- 
putation was not completed at the end of the month, 
such cases are included as regular. 

§Contributions and benefit are both on a weekly 
basis, and it is possible for a person to be a con- 
tributor and a claimant in the same week. To the 
extent that such cases occur in the last week of a 
month, the insured population would contain an 
element of duplication. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
Statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 


weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 





the average was 4,147,000, an increase of 
1.0 per cent. Since a 12-per-cent increase 
occurred in the average monthly claimant 
total, the employed segment declined. The 
insured employed figures do not reflect 
recent expansionary movements among cer- 
tain service groups, e.g., education and 
hospitals, since, in the main, these are not 
covered employments. Further, it is likely 
that a substantial number of teen-agers are 
in the labour force but not in the insured 
population. They have had little oppor- 
tunity to build up credits that would enable 
them to become claimants for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit. On the average 
about 82,000 teen-agers in the labour force 
were unemployed during 1960. 

On December 31, between 80 and 85 
per cent of those classed as having been on 
claim for four weeks or less were males. 
Males made up more than 80 per cent of 
the persons who had been on claim for eight 
weeks or less, but only between 60 and 65 
per cent of those on claim for 13 weeks or 
more. 

Although in general male claimants out- 
number females by nearly four to one, a 
much larger proportion of the latter had 
been on claim for 13 weeks or more, viz., 
25 per cent, compared with 10 per cent 
of the males. On the other hand, males on 
claim for less than nine weeks at the end 
of December outnumbered females by 
nearly five to one. 

Initial and Renewal Claims 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 

during December numbered 448,300, which 
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was 50 per cent more than the November 
total of 304,400, but only slightly greater 
than the total of 441,600 at the end of 
December 1959. In comparison with the 
previous year, initial claims were slightly 
less, but renewal claims 20 per cent more 
numerous. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 400,400 for Decem- 
ber, 272,900 for November and 316,500 for 
December 1959. 

Benefit payments totalled $39,800,000 in 
December, $26,600,000 in November and 
$32,700,000 in December 1959. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$23.64 in December, $23.19 in November, 
and $21.51 in December 1959. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
December showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 4,979,- 
849 employees who had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1960. 

At December 31, 1960, employers regis- 
tered numbered 332,441, an increase of 440 
since November 30, 1960. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During December 5,730 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 2,140 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 
and 163 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 3,427 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 217 cases, 
30 against employers and 187 against 
claimants.t Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 2,922.+ 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in December totalled 
$28,965,943.74. compared with $29,214,- 
672.56 in November and $28,576,933.39 in 
December 1959. Benefits paid in December 
totalled $39,765,535.77 compared with $26,- 
583,609.14 in November and $32,661,332.95 
in December 1959. 


The balance in the Fund on December 31 
was $320,903,966.85; on November 30 it 
was $331,703,558.88 and on December 31, 
1959, it was $471,094,255.96. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1805, December 20, 1960 


(Translation) 

Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant lost his employment as business agent 
for a union on October 31, 1959 owing to 
lack of work. He filed an initial application 
for benefit on November 2, 1959, at which 
time he was registered for employment as a 
Carpenter. 

On the strength of the statements that 
he made in his weekly reports—to the effect 
that, for the weeks between November 1, 
1959 and February 28, 1960, there were 
times he had done no work and received 
no earnings and times when he had worked 
only a single day and had not received any 
earnings in excess of $15.00—he received 
benefits of $30 a week until the end of 
February 1960. 

On February 25, 1960, the claimant de- 
clared among other things, that after losing 
his job, he bought products from the 
[Company] for $48.06 with the 
intention of selling them. He also deposited 
a bond of $100.00. 
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As his sales brought him very small 
profits after expenses were paid, he decided 
about the end of November 1959 to become 
a salesman for the Z———— [Company]. 
His work consisted of selling directly to 
retailers. According to his statement, his 
sales for this company were as follows: 


On November 24, 1959 ............ aM Nee 
i .: SER 13.90 

* Sede Gah ot 78.58 

id 5) © boats ty .. 134.73 

i 25 siniie atone 132.43 

‘s 20. Se eee 273.39 

2Pe Ok tees 41.20 

LIC CeM Delia. Waka ee ee a 84.30 
- LO equsssiged Sete Spray 
January) 15 scl 960 sare Be 183.95 
mn 16. Reetparer cco 193.45 

. 18.0g" tettertete 119.05 

cs Loe an 100.11 

- 20m tamebetien tea, 245.20 

% 25 4M See W 58.85 

Ia Noh CCB 285 05 5 ek es) 

e Dia) we ba tkretales es 70.95 


tThese do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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FPepraaryo: PRs venainet 81.60 
WOU RSS ie 7)... BAH SRLS 
rf LOasve* oh and. 49.40 
4 1620 4) Gisthe. 41.05 
fs RIS AE 20 WAS 49.13 
f 28 Te DAA)... .2e 36.35 


His gross profit was 12, 8 or even 5 per 
cent, according to the products sold. His 
gross profits hardly covered his expenses, 
so that he did not have any earnings. He 
worked from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. every 
day except Fridays and Saturdays and two 
or three other days when he remained idle 
owing to the weather or to discouragement. 
He added: 

On my weekly reports I indicated my earn- 
ings, the name of the employer, and as for 
the dates, I indicated only one day to identify 
the week. Moreover, from the fact that I 
indicated A........ or [Company], the 
office should have known that I was engaged 
in door-to-door selling. During the last three 
months, I have filled out and mailed three or 
four application forms by mail for jobs as a 
company representative. I am waiting to hear 
from them... 

The Z———— [Company] submitted a re- 
port indicating that the claimant’s gross 
earnings had been $96.51, $68.54 and 
$42.62 for the months of December 1959, 
January 1960 and February 1960, respec- 
tively. The A———— [Company] likewise 
furnished the amount of purchases made by 
the claimant and also gave, in respect of 
these amounts, the suggested retail price: 
on November 17, 1959, goods were pur- 
chased at $32.57 to retail at $48.68; on 
December 1, 1959, goods were purchased at 
$44.01 to retail at $67.91 and finally, on 
December 8, 1959, goods were purchased 
at $46.13 to retail at $71.82. 

The insurance officer notified the claim- 
ant on April 21, 1960, that he had dis- 
qualified him from receipt of benefit begin- 
ning November 1, 1959, because he was 
working in employment in which he was 
in the position of controlling his working 
hours and therefore he was not unemployed 
within the meaning of sections 54 (1) of the 
Act and 154(1) of the Regulations. The 
insurance officer, on June 1, 1960, further 
disqualified the claimant in the amount of 
$90 pursuant to section 65 of the Act, for 
having reported that he was unemployed 
and available when actually he was em- 
ployed on his own account as a full-time 
commission salesman. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on April 28, 1960. In his appeal 
he emphasized chiefly the fact that he was 
available and that he had had no income. 

The board of referees which heard the 
claimant’s appeal in his absence on July 14, 
1960 was, by a majority, of the opinion that 
the explicit terms of section 154 (1) of the 
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Regulations left no room for finding that 
the claimant had been unemployed since 
November 1, 1959. The board likewise con- 
firmed the decision of the insurance officer 
on the second count. 

The dissenting member of the board of 
referees expressed the opinion that the 
claimant, who had declared the names of 
his employers and his earnings, had fur- 
nished sufficient information to make it 
possible to identify his work. He stressed 
that the claimant did not work on Satur- 
days, lost two or three days from time to 
time, and did not receive any earnings. The 
claimant’s work in such a case should be 
judged rather as a pastime and the excep- 
tion provided in section 154(2) of the 
Regulations would be applicable here, 
especially if the fact were taken into con- 
sideration that the claimant was available 
at all times. As to the disqualification im- 
posed under section 65 of the Act, he 
believed that it was not justified because of 
the claimant’s good faith. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
August 20, 1960, on the following grounds: 


My reasons for appealing to the Umpire are 
as follows: 

1. Reasons for appeal: from April 28, 1960, 
I have always been available for any jobs you 
might have offered me. 

2. In accordance with section 154 (2) of the 
Regulations, a paragraph which is quoted in 
the argument of the dissenting member of the 
board of referees who represented the em- 
ployees. 

3. I was unemployed, capable of and avail- 
able for work, and unable to obtain suitable 
employment. 

4. I gave the name of the company with 
which I was doing business and the gross 
earnings, which are below the amount provided 
by the Act. 

5. If I had had any doubt that I might be 
possibly considered as not available, I would 
have discontinued this pastime. The long period 
which elapsed between my entitlement to bene- 
fit and an investigation into my case seems 
to me to be a gap in the application of the 
Act. 

6. I did not travel (work) from December 
11, 1959 to January 7, 1960, nor from March 
14, 1960 to May 1, 1960. I certify that during 
the periods mentioned I was completely idle, 
but capable of working. 

I hope that the delay before the investigation, 
the complete information I have always given 
and the periods during which I did not work 
will be factors that will be considered on their 
merits when my case is reviewed and the 
decision handed down... 


Considerations and Conclusions: Neither 
the claimant’s availability for another job 
nor the amount of his earnings are impor- 
tant factors when it comes to determining 
his state of unemployment according to the 
terms of section 154 of the Regulations. 
Indeed, according to subsection (2) of that 
section, when a claimant, and this is true 
in the present case, is employed in any 
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employment in which he is in the position 
of controlling his working hours, he must, to 
be considered as unemployed, prove that 
the self-employment is “so minor in extent 
that a person would not under the circum- 
stances normally follow it as a principal 
means of livelihood.” 

Now, there is proof that the present 
claimant, beginning November 1, 1959, 
spent much more time selling than the 
time implied by the words “so minor in 
extent” in subsection (2) quoted above. 
In fact, he has devoted as much time as a 
person selling similar products as his prin- 
cipal means of livelihood would have norm- 
ally devoted under the same circumstances, 
at the same time of the year. 

Consequently, the claimant has not proved 
that the provisions of subsection (2) of 
section 154 of the Regulations applied in his 
case and he is, therefore, not deemed to have 
been unemployed during the full weeks com- 
prising the period in question in this case. 

As for the disqualification imposed under 
section 65 of the Act, it is clear, in my 
opinion, that the claimant could not fail to 
know that the statements he made in his 
weekly reports did not contain the whole 
truth. For example, he declared neither 
work nor earnings with respect to the week 
commencing January 17, 1960, and his 
statement of February 25 contains the ad- 
mission that his sales for that same week 
amounted to $464.36 and that he worked 
for three days. 

For all these reasons, I consider that the 
decision of the board of referees should be 
confirmed and I decide to dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1807, January 12, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 59 years of age, filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefits on February 12, 1960 and 
registered for employment as a taxi despat- 
cher. He had worked for a railway company 
in Medicine Hat, Alta., from November 14, 
1919 to December 31, 1959, by which time 
he was a conductor. On the latter date he 
was retired on a pension for health reasons. 

On February 16, 1960, the claimant made 
the following written statement at the local 
office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission in Medicine Hat (Exhibit 2): 


My retirement due to ill health is because of 
a heart condition. I requested a medical from 
Dr: Epriinen , who refuses to give me one as he 
considers that I am not fit for work. 

Following hospitalization, my case was re- 
ferred to the [company] doctors, who recom- 
mended to the [company] that I be withdrawn 
from service due to the health condition (heart 
and asthma). 

I feel I am capable of work—answering the 
telephone. However, I cannot do any work 
that entails climbing stairs or exertion. 
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On the evidence before him, the insurance 
officer notified the claimant on February 
22, 1960 that he was disqualified from 
receipt of benefit as of February 7, 1960, 
the effective date of his claim, on the ground 
that he had failed to prove that he was 
available for work (section 54 (2) (a) of 
the Act). 


On February 26, 1960, the local office 
reported as follows (Exhibit 4): 


Drvkne es is claimant’s personal physician 
who refuses to certify claimant as capable for 
employment. 

Claimant could not state what type of work 
he is capable of other than answering phone. 
Watchman is out because of stair climbing in 
practically all cases and because of serious 
heart condition. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on March 8, 1960, and stated 
(Exhibit 6): 


...1 am submitting a medical certificate by 
[a company doctor] setting forth that I am 
fit for light work only. In this connection, I 
feel I could work as a taxi despatcher, answer- 
ing a telephone and using the radio intercom 
equipment involved. Have not however applied 
to the two companies operating taxis in Medi- 
cine Hat with these facilities. 

I am willing to accept very light, sedentary 
work, but I cannot specifically state what it 
would be at this time. 


The medical certificate referred to above 
is dated March 5, 1960, and reads: “This 
man is fit for light work only.” 


On April 16, 1960, the claimant wrote to 
the manager of the Commission’s local 
office in Lethbridge, Alta., in which city 
he subsequently took up residence, and 
stated (Exhibit 8): 


After a short illness the latter part of Septem- 
ber 1959, I visited Dr. E.........:. on October 2nd. 
He told me I was medically fit to go out on 
my next trip which was October 5th, which I 
did. On October 7th, I was called to the 
[company’s] office due to a letter they had 
teceived rom. Ur. Eisee. , saying I was unfit 
for [company] duty. However, I continued in 
service, but was notified by the [company] to 
have a medical from one of their doctors, Dr. 
Direaiian: , the 10th of November 1959. I have 
a letter, over the signature of Supt. ............ Z 
that it was due to this medical that I was 
withheld from service November 18, 1959. 

Since that time, through rest and treatment, 
my health has greatly improved. Therefore, Dr. 
ee issued me a medical certificate March 
Sth, stating I was O.K. for light duties. 

On March 8th, I applied at ............ Taxi for 
a job of despatching, but was told no vacancy 
at that time. They took my name and phone 
number, and said they would call me if a 
vacancy should arise. I have called in person 
since then, the last time being April 14th, but 
nothing was available for me. 

I also enquired about a job of parking lot 
attendant, but was told that war veterans are 
given a preference here... 

As for Dr. being my _ personal 
physician, I usually have who is available at 
the clinic, when I need someone. Besides Dr. 
I nave atl Drs ' Pb)... and Dr. 

Dr. H 
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The claimant attended the hearing of his 
case by a board of referees in Lethbridge, 
Alta., on April 21, 1960. Those who 
attended the hearing also were his wife 
and two friends, a retired railway conductor 
and the yard foreman. The board, after 
taking into consideration all the evidence, 
both written and oral, as well as the Um- 
pire’s decisions CUBs 1268 and 1557, by 
a unanimous decision, dismissed the appeal 
and maintained the insurance officer’s deci- 
sion. The decision reads in part: 

i. 1.0 claimant! *stated-that® Dr Biv... 
who refused to give him a medical certificate 
was a heart specialist, and had been his per- 
sonal physician for several years. Dr. M............, 


a member of the same clinic, however, was 
not a heart specialist. 


[The claimant] stated that he had had a 
heart condition and some heart attacks over 
a period of seven years, as well as suffering 
from asthma at times. He is not a robust man. 
When questioned about the type of employment 
he could accept, he was very indefinite stating 
he did not know what he could do, but it 
would have to be very light, sedentary without 
stairs to climb. 


It was pointed out to [the claimant] that 
even if he were given an indefinite disqualifica- 
tion as under this submission, this could be 
lifted if he found suitable employment on his 
own behalf... 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
appealed to the Umpire on May 12, 1960. 
In the appeal, exception was taken to the 
statement in the board’s decision that the 
claimant had a heart condition and “some 
heart attacks” over a period of seven years. 
In this connection, it was explained that 
while the claimant had a heart condition, 
he had never had a heart attack and that 
the railway company was of the opinion 
that his condition was such that he should 
not be in charge of a railway train. It was 
contended, however, that his condition 
would not prevent him from engaging in 
lighter employment and that he had made 
efforts to obtain light work such as a 
taxi despatcher, etc., in Medicine Hat and 
Lethbridge. 

In a letter dated June 16, 1960, which 
was submitted for the Umpire’s attention, 
the claimant stated: “I am at present em- 
ployed by Messenger Service, as a 
messenger, delivering 550 advertisements, 
climbing an average of six steps each place, 
each delivery.” He also stated in connection 
with the comment of the local office (Ex- 
hibit 4), viz., “claimant could not state what 
type of work he is capable of”: 


After forty years (40) at one type of work, 
as in my case, it was difficult to state offhand, 
just what type of work I could do, other than 
what I had done when last employed, but was 
ready and willing to do anything I could 
handle. 
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The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
also requested an oral hearing before the 
Umpire. The hearing was finally held in 
Ottawa on November 21, 1960, after two 
postponements in September and October 
1960, at the request of W. G. McGregor, 
Canadian Legislative Representative and 
Chief Agent of the Brotherhood, because 
of previous business commitments. The 
claimant was represented at the hearing by 
Mr. McGregor and the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission by Claude Dubuc, 
its Legal Adviser, and John A. G. Mac- 
Donald, a solicitor of the Legal Branch. 


Mr. McGregor submitted a brief wherein 
he contended, in effect, that as the claimant 
had obtained work delivering hand bills 
which required him to climb stairs, such 
was proof that, in accordance with the 
medical certificate of March 5, 1960 re- 
ferred to above, he was capable of perform- 
ing light work and that moreover, this 
medical certificate should not be construed 
to suggest the claimant was incapable of 
light work prior to that date. In support 
of his arguments regarding the case, he 
referred to the Umpire’s decisions CUBs 
1077, 1456, 1462 and 1520. 


He pointed out that the claimant had 
made efforts to obtain employment as a 
despatcher with a taxi company “and the 
fact that vacancies seldom occurred in the 
occupation which the claimant was capable 
of accepting and willing to accept was not 
sufficient to warrant a finding that he was 
not available for work as noted in CUB 
1462.” 


He maintained also that the claimant had 
never withdrawn from the labour market 
and had sought work in a category sug- 
gested by his doctor “in line with his physical 
and mental capabilities and that the scope 
was not too restricted in his locality.” 


Mr. MacDonald contended that, as the 
evidence showed that the claimant had 
restricted his availability to light and second- 
ary work involving no stair climbing and no 
exertion, it could hardly be said there 
would be a normal demand for a worker of 
his type in either of the two cities where 
he had successively lived since the date of 
his claim, viz., Medicine Hat and Leth- 
bridge. Consequently, he had failed to prove 
that he was available for work as required 
by section 54 22) (a) of the Act. 

In accordance with a request made by the 
Umpire at the hearing, the placement officer 
of the Medicine Hat local office supplied the 
following information: 

(1) Labour market conditions in this area 
during the month of February 1960 were 
very tight. All occupational classifications 
were in surplus. 

(Continued on page 295) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 213 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 265 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particuldrs of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

‘ (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 


wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ................ 3 $835,532.00 
Defence Production "Ghee. eee 106 408,095.00 
Post Office: lisc . tiv,. tect aes ane cee a 4 200,864.04 
REC Me Reet ee ee 10 D3 aoe 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 


legislation of the federal Government has 





the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufact i i 
arenes cture of supplies and equip- 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such 

ie Ate wages 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there a no current Date Pah 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade i istri 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; © ih Danae 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; : 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $4,095.42 was collected from eight contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 110 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Indian Head Sask: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, addition to greenhouse, Experimental 
Farm. Melfort Sask: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply & erection of greenhouse, Experi- 
mental Farm. Saskatoon Sask: Fleming-Pedlar Ltd, installation of growth chambers, 
forage crops headerhouse, Research Station. Lethbridge Alta: General Farm Supplies Ltd, 
erection of prefabricated steel sheep barn with concrete foundation, Animal Pathology 
Laboratory. Creston B C: F Romano Construction, construction of garage & storage bldg, 
Experimental Sub-station. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Chalk River Ont: John Kovacs, *filling & taping of joints in wallboards of Bldg 456 
extension; John A McGregor (Renfrew) Ltd, *plastering of north wall of new entrance 
& passageway of extension of Bldg 100; Frank Sanzo & Co, *masonry repairs to walls 
of Bldg 536. 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: James Pardy, “carpentry & miscellaneous repairs (Vets 1/49). 
Aylmer Ont: Roscoe Alcorn, “general maintenance (1/48). Belleville Ont: W Danford 
& Son, *general maintenance (2/48 & 3/49). Ottawa Ont: Lewis M Bryan, “snow removal, 
Strathcona Heights (Project 6). Pembroke Ont: G A Bechamp, *carpentry & general 
maintenance (1/48 & Atomic Energy). Lethbridge Alta: McLaren Construction Co, 
*replacement of tile floors, wartime houses (Projects 4/48 & 5/49). Medicine Hat Alta: 
Jacob Emann, *carpentry repairs to wartime houses (Projects 1, 2 & 3). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: Peterson Electric Co Ltd, electrical re-wiring at 
McIntosh IRS; Paul G Wallin Ltd, construction of Canyon River bridge, McIntosh. 
Fisher River Indian Agency Man: G K Smith, conversion of heating systems, Peguis 
No 1 & 4, Murdock & Lake Manitoba No 2 day schools. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency 
Man: G T Smith & Sons Ltd, electrical re-wiring of Birtle IRS. Duck Lake Indian Agency 
Sask: Dan S McLean, installation of walk-in freezer, Duck Lake IRS. Blackfoot Indian 
Agency Alta: Lundmark Construction Ltd, renovations & addition to Agency Office, 
Gleichen. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Genereaux Building Supplies Ltd, floor 
covering & redecorating, Blue Quills IRS, St Paul. Kamloops Indian Agency B C: Western 
Builders & Contractors Ltd, erection of fire escapes & bldg renovations, Kamloops IRS. 
Kootenay Indian Agency B C: Jarvis Construction Co Ltd, erection of fire escapes & bldg 
renovations, Kootenay IRS. Kwawkewlth Indian Agency B C: K Moore & Co Ltd, 
electrical & power house construction, Quatsino Indian day school. Lytton Indian Agency 
B C: Jarvis Construction Co Ltd, erection of fire escapes & bldg renovations, St George’s 
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IRS. West Coast Indian Agency B C: Turner Contracting Co Ltd, electrical & power house 
construction, Opetaht Indian day school; Tryson & Son Iron Works Ltd, erection of fire 
escapes & bldg renovations, Alberni IRS. Williams Lake Indian Agency B C: Joe 
Ooyevaar Construction, installation of floor tiling & linoleum, Cariboo IRS. Fort Simpson 
Indian Agency N W T: John D Goodall, construction of seven Indian houses, Fort 
Simpson. 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, roof alterations to four DLP 
steel trussed hangars, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: “Automatic” Sprinkler Co of Canada 
Ltd, installation of sprinkler system in Bldg 7, HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N S: Cardinal 
Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 121 apts. Barriefield Ont: Ball Bros 
Ltd, construction of nursing sisters’ quarters, Canadian Forces Hospital. Camp Borden 
Ont: Ellis Don Ltd, construction of QM & Technical Stores Bldg. Centralia Ont: Frank 
Van Bussel & Sons Ltd, construction of Protestant Chapel with outside services, RCAF 
Station. Downsview Ont: Leo’s Excavating & Grading Ltd, construction of storm drainage 
system, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Central Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural 
steelwork for bldg 58, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: Paramount Electric (Alberta) Ltd, 
improvement to lighting in Bldg 236, RCAF No 7 Supply Depot storage. Chilliwack B C: 
Continental Painters & Decorators, interior painting of 99 PMQs & 12 bldgs. Comox B C: 
K Moore & Co Ltd, construction of pumphouse & alterations to existing pumphouse, RCAF 
Station; D Robinson Construction (1952) Ltd, construction of tacan bldg & tower, RCAF 
Station. 

Building and Maintenance 


Longue Pointe Que: J Beckner Inc, repairs & alterations to high-pressure boilers, 
burners & controls in central heating plant; E C Scrivens & Co Ltd, installation of heating 
& ventilating system in Office Accommodation Bldg. Montreal Que: Century Sprinklers 
Co Ltd, supply & installation of sprinkler fire protection system, 710 & 740 Belair St. 
Ste Foy Que: Daniels & Mannard Ltd, interior painting of 151 PMQs. Valcartier Que: 
Daniels & Mannard Ltd, interior painting of 140 PMQs. Clinton Ont: Planned Renovators 
Ltd, fire retardant painting of nine bldgs, RCAF Station. North Bay Ont: Walker Painting 
& Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 60 PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Oakville Ont: ] B 
MacKenzie & Son Ltd, extension to officers’ mess, Ortona Barracks. Petawawa Ont: 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, rewiring & relighting of drill hall, B-21. Rockcliffe Ont: 
F W Jackson & Sons Ltd, fire retardant coating within hangars 66, 67 & 68, RCAF Station; 
Art Gaudreau & Rene Robitaille, interior painting of 159 PMQs, RCAF Station. Winnipeg 
Man: Buhle Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 67 PMQs, Fort Osborne 
Barracks; Peter Boorberg, construction & installation of underground oil storage tanks. 
Moose Jaw Sask: J Beer Painting & Decorating, interior painting of 60 PMQs. Calgary 
Alta: J Mason & Sons Ltd, interior painting of 100 PMQs, Currie Barracks. Penhold Alta: 
Jericho Products Ltd, supply & installation of 141 metal windows, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, tiling of floors in hospital, 
RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Fred T Cleveland, interior painting of drill hall section, 
Bldg No 4, with fire retardant paint, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Foundation of 
Canada Co Ltd, fabrication of wood construction “Insulkrete” lined water tank for 
testing sonar equipment, HMCS Shearwater. Saint John N B: Acadia Marble, Tile 
& Terrazzo Ltd, *laying of tile & terrazzo at Armoury, Barrack Green. Ipperwash Ont: 
Bernardo Marble & Terrazzo & Tile Co Ltd, laying of floor tile in Bldgs 20, 26 & 31; 
Len J McCarthy, painting interior of five bldgs. Uplands Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, 
fabrication & erection of structural steel for extension to Hangar No 1. Fort Churchill 
Man: J Beer, interior painting of Bldg D-6. Shilo Man: Bill Bowen’s Floor Covering 
Service, sanding floors & laying linoleum floor tile in 37 PMQs, Military Camp. Lancaster 
Park Alta: Bennett & White (Alberta) Ltd, construction of unit store in Bldg 236, No 7 
Supply Depot, RCAF Station, Namao. Belmont Park B C: C D Johnston, painting 
interiors of 25 PMQs. Esquimalt B C: Old Country Decorators Ltd, repainting interior & 
exterior of Bldg No 14, HMC Dockyard; Victoria Paving Co Ltd, paving access roads 
to storage areas, Munro Head. Sea Island B C: Permasteel Engineering Ltd, supply & 
erection of steel bldg. Vancouver B C: Continental Painters & Decorators, repainting of 
first floor of Bldg No 104, South Jericho. 
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Department of Fisheries 


Alberton P El; Alberton Industries, *construction of wooden patrol boat for service 
in Maritimes. Vancouver B C: Bel-Aire Shipyard Ltd, *construction of patrol vessel. 


Department of Justice 


Dorchester N B: Richard & B A Ryan (1958) Ltd, construction of Industrial Shops 
Bldg C-18, Dorchester Penitentiary; Richard & B A Ryan (1958) Ltd, construction 
of slaughter house bldg No 57, Dorchester Penitentiary. St Vincent de Paul Que: Leonard 
J Weber Construction Co, construction of Industrial Shops Bldg C-23, St Vincent de Paul 
Penitentiary. Joyceville Ont: Konvey Construction Co Ltd, construction of shops bldg 
No 6, Joyceville Institution. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


Halifax N S: Purdy Bros Ltd, *annual refit of CGS Baffin; Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corporation Ltd, *annual refit of CGS Kapuskasing. Lunenburg N S: Smith & Rhuland 
Ltd, *construction of nine echo sounding launches. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Lid, 
*annual refit of CGS Acadia; Ferguson Industries Ltd, *annual refit of CGS Cartier. 
Victoria B C: Yarrows Ltd, *annual refit of CGS William J Stewart; Victoria Machinery 
Depot Co Ltd, *electrical re-wiring of CGS William J Stewart. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Foresteel Products Ltd, modification to marine towers, Elevator No 3; 
Foresteel Products Ltd, modifications to Marine Towers, Elevator B-1. Vancouver B C: 
Metro Construction Co Ltd, construction of seine shed, False Creek Fishermen’s Terminal. 


Deparfment of Public Works 


Glenwood Nfld: H C Sims Ltd, construction of post office bldg. St John’s Nfld: T C 
Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, harbour improvements, North Shore. Milligan’s Shore P E I: 
Edmond A Arsenault, construction of wharf. Port Hill P E I: Edmond Arsenault, wharf 
repairs. Skinner's Pond P E I: Harold N Price, extension of West pier. Barrachois N 8S: 
Stanley Reid, wharf construction. Bayfield N S: R A Douglas Ltd, wharf repairs. Bear 
Point N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, improvements to wharf. Church Point N S: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction of rock mound groyne. Dartmouth N S: Atlas 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of office & laboratory bldg & depot & stores bldg, 
Oceanographic-Hydrographic Research Station. L’Archeveque N S: Albert MacDonald, 
breakwater repairs. Louisburg N S: Maritime Builders Ltd, wharf repairs. Mabou N S: 
Stephens Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Pictou N S: MacDougall 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of warehouse. Poirierville N S: Charles L Wisen, wharf 
repairs. Whitney Pier N S: Maritime Builders Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Bath 
N B: Clumac Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Curry’s Cove N B: 
J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, wharf improvements. Fredericton N B: Atlas Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of headerhouse with semi-laboratories & connecting tunnel to existing 
laboratory bldg. Moncton N B: Ellis-Don Ltd, alterations & addition to federal bldg. 
Berthier Island Que: George Turnbull, painting steelwork of three bridges. Calumet Que: 
Sinclair Supply Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Cap de la Madeleine (Ste Marthe) 
Que: Allmo Paving Ltd, repairs to retaining wall. Champlain Que: Marautier Construction 
Inc, repairs to protection works. Contrecoeur Que: Welco Construction Inc, repairs to 
retaining walls. Lanoraie Que: Gregoire Perrault Inc, construction of post office bldg. 
Montreal Que: E G M Cape & Co (1956) Ltd, supply & installation of postal counters, 
marble dadoes, mail chutes, fittings & equipment, etc, Place d’Armes Postal Station; 
Berwil Boiler & Steel Works Ltd, repairs to boiler No 2, Customs Examining Warehouse; 
Beaver Master Services Ltd, interior cleaning of UIC Bldg, St Urbain St; Foster Wheeler 
Ltd, supply & installation of boilers, Queen Mary Veterans’ Hospital. Newport Point Que: 
Eugene Beaulieu, harbour improvements. Normetal Que: Francois Michaud, construction 
of post office bldg. Rimouski Que: Adrien Berube, construction of concrete foundations for 
shed. Robertsonville Que: Conrad Lessard Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Rosemount 
Que: Giard Construction Co Ltd, addition & alterations, etc, Postal Station. Ste Anne de 
la Perade Que: Alban Trudel Enr, construction of post office bldg. St Lambert Que: 
Georges Bowman, electrical alterations, federal bldg. St Leonard d’Aston Que: Jacques 
Montplaisir Inc, construction of post office bldg. St Michel des Saints Que: Reginald 
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St Georges, construction of post office bldg. St Pie de Bagot Que: Gaeton Ducharme, 
construction of post office bldg. Sept Iles Que: Les Carrieres Sept les Inc, construction 
of stone mound & fill. Shawbridge Que: S Schulz Inc, construction of post office bldg. 
Amherstburg Ont: McQueen Marine Ltd, construction of retaining wall. Armstrong Ont: 
Hakala Construction, construction of post office bldg. Balmertown Ont: A K Penner & Sons 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Boyd’s Bay Ont: B & J Fawcett, wharf replacement. 
Cedar Point Ont: Stellmar Contracting Co, wharf repairs & breakwater. Copper Cliff Ont: 
Roman Builders & Contractors, alterations & repairs to post office. Fort Frances Ont: 
Stead & Lindstrom Ltd, construction of dormitory, chapel, 3 classroom school & gymnasium, 
Fort Frances Indian Agency. Hamilton Ont: Beatty-Hall Construction Co Ltd, alterations 
to UIC accommodation, Cornell Bldg. Ignace Ont: A K Penner & Sons Ltd, construction 
of post office bldg. Kingston Ont: G Splinter & Sons, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Kingsville Ont: Dear Construction Co Ltd, repairs to west pier. Little Current Ont: 
Carrington Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Manitowaning Ont: P M Lechlitner, wharf 
repairs. Moose Factory Ont: Pulsifer Construction Ltd, repair of fire damage, Medical 
Superintendent’s residence. Ottawa Ont: Beaudoin Construction Ltd, installation of cafeteria 
facilities, Surveys & Mapping Bldg, 601 Booth St; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, addition 
to & other related work at 554 & 568 Booth St; A Bruce Benson Ltd, alterations & repairs, 
Vimy Bldg, 370 Sparks St; Presley Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior redecoration of 
Confederation Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, addition, alterations & test pit, Mines 
& Technical Surveys Bldg, 554 Booth St for Dept of Mines & Technical Surveys; Roger 
Lafleur, repairs to ornamental ironwork, East Block, Parliament Hill; Unicrete Construction 
Ltd, erection of control house & supply & installation of racks & fences for outdoor exposure 
area, Riverside Drive Development. Owen Sound Ont: Looby Construction Ltd, construction 
of retaining wall; Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, waling replacement (stage 3). Penetan- 
guishene Ont: Norman R Polmateer, alterations to postal department at federal bldg. 
Plantagenet Ont: Armand Simard, construction of post office bldg. Port Dover Ont: Ruliff 
Grass Construction Co Ltd, repairs to pier. Rockport Ont: Fort Construction & Equipment 
Ltd, construction of wharf. Russell Ont: Paul Daoust Construction Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Seeley’s Bay Ont: Fort Construction & Equipment Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Westport Ont: Robert D Mackay Construction Co Ltd, wharf construction. Wiarton 
Ont: McNamara Marine Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Lundar Man: Steinbach Lumber Yards 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Winnipeg Man: Henry J Funk, installation of stairway 
& alterations, Customs Examining Warehouse. Prince Albert Sask: Auramenko Painting 
& Decorating, interior painting of federal bldg. Turtleford Sask: Hans Peter Friedrich, 
construction of post office bldg. Devon Alta: New West Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Hythe Alta: Universal Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Milk River Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Strathmore 
Alta: Mamezasz Bridge Construction, construction of post office bldg. Campbell River 
BC: Wakeman & Trimble Contractors Ltd, breakwater extension. Invermere B GC: Universal 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Kanaka Creek B C: Pacific Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, construction of fishermen’s landing. Kingsgate B C: Adolph Construction 
Co, alterations & repairs to canopies, Customs & Immigration Bldg. Lyall Harbour B C: 
Fraser River Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Marysville B C: Fabro Building & Supply 
Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Montague Harbour B C: Pacific Piledriving Co 
Ltd, construction of small boat landing. New Brighton B C: Quadra Construction Co 
Ltd, wharf repairs. New Westminster B C: Premat Construction Ltd, construction of 
concrete retaining wall & drainage lines. Port Kells B C: Frank Philip Moberg, construction 
of post office bldg. Union Bay B C: Quadra Construction Co Ltd, approach & float 
renewal. Valemount B C: Crawley & Mohr Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Vancouver 
B C: Eyford-Anderson Construction Co Ltd, alterations to ground floor & basement, 
Indian Health Services Bldg, 4824 Fraser St. Westview B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, 
construction of boat harbour. Chesterfield Inlet N W T: Black, Sivalls & Bryson Ltd, 
installation of oil tank. Enterprise N W T: B G Linton Construction Ltd, clearing 
right-of-way, Mackenzie Highway, Mile 25 to Mile 51. Fort McPherson N W T: Hillas 
Electric Co Ltd, supply & installation of electrical system for various bldgs; Albert E 
Smith, supply & installation of plumbing & oil feeder line systems for various bldgs. 
Inuvik N W T: Progress Electric Ltd, electrical work; Alberta Mechanical Contractors 
Ltd, mechanical & refrigeration work. 
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Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


St John’s Nfid: E F Barnes Ltd, repairs afloat to Dredge No 400; Canadian National 
Railways (Newfoundland) Dockyard, repairs in Drydock to Dredge No 400; E Miller 
alterations to Gas Plant Bldg. Charlottetown P E I: Ferguson Industries Ltd, repairs & 
renewals, Dredge No 20; Charlottetown Marine Industries Ltd, repairs & renewals, Dredge 
No 2. Andover N B: Ernest Lewis, interior painting, etc, Customs & Immigration Bldg. 
Clair N B: Tom M Picard, interior painting, etc, Customs & Immigration Bldg. Saint John 
N B: Canadian Johns Manville Ltd, installation of acoustic tile, Customs Bldg; Eastern 
Painting Contractor, interior painting, etc, Sadim Bldg; Ferguson Industries Ltd, repairs 
to Tug Canso. Asbestos Que: Frechette & Fils, general repairs to federal bldg. Bagotville 
Que: J A Simard, general repairs to federal bldg. Cantic Que: Walter Keddy & Sons Ltd, 
construction of bus shelter, Customs & Immigration Bldg. Causapscal Que: Pierre Durette, 
interior repainting, federal bldg. East Angus Que: W Pinard, interior repainting & repairs, 
federal bldg. Gaspe Que: Nazaire Nathurin, interior repainting & glazing, federal bldg. 
La Malbaie Que: Andre Dallaire, general repairs to federal bldg. Magog Que: Yvon 
Giguere, replacement of furnace, federal bldg. Quebec Que: Antonio Lortie, interior 
repainting, UIC Bldg. St Raymond Que: Roger Beaupre, general repairs to federal bldg. 
St Sauveur Que: Wm Leroux, interior painting, federal bldg. Sherbrooke Que: Romeo 
Paquet, interior painting & repairs, UIC Bldg. Three Rivers Que: Rene Levasseur, general 
alterations to federal bldg. Fort William Ont: Klomp Construction, alterations to Customs 
Bldg. Hamilton Ont: John Kenyon, interior painting, public bldg. Kapuskasing Ont: 
Geo C Bilbrough, interior painting, federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: F J Shouldice Co Ltd, 
enlarging dark room, Observatory, CEF; Rene Cleroux, installation of heaters, Monitor 
Bldg, CEF; Ottawa Mechanical Services Lid, repairs to waterpipe system, CEF; H G 
Francis & Sons, supply & installation of sinks, Neatby Bldg, CEF; Evans & Bellman Co, 
ventilation repairs to Seminary Bldg, RCMP Headquarters; Arnold Construction, general 
alterations to Royal Canadian Mint; J R Statham Construction Ltd, general alterations 
to Carswell Bldg; A Bruce Benson Ltd, supply & installation of partitions, No 1 Tem- 
porary Bldg; Roger E Boivin, redecorating i104 rooms, No 1 Temporary Bldg; M Sullivan 
& Sons Ltd, alterations to No 6 Temporary Bldg; J L Dugal & Son, redecoration of No 9 
Temporary Bldg; Andrews Bros Construction (Ottawa) Ltd, general alterations to Birks 
Bldg; Irving-Harding Ltd, roof repairs, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Proulx Electric, 
lighting repairs, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; McTeer Agencies Reg’d, supply & installation 
of partitions, Justice Bldg; J L: Dugal & Son, redecoration of East Block, Parliament 
Bldgs; D W Hayworth Ltd, supply & installation of smoke density indicators, various 
bldgs; A Bruce Benson Ltd, general alterations to Norlite Bldg; Wm Morgan & Son, 
general alterations to Plouffe Park Bldg; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, general alterations 
& painting, Woods-Canadian Bldg; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, general repairs to Postal 
Terminal “A” Bldg; Bun Wiseman, alterations to Kent-Albert Bldg. Winnipeg Man: 
Building Mechanics Ltd, lunchroom alterations to Postal Station “‘D”. Rosetown Sask: 
McCulloch Bros, renovations to federal bldg; Jack Knorr, interior painting, federal bldg. 
Wadena Sask: J Kuczerpa, screenline renovations, federal bldg. Yorkton Sask: Becker’s 
Construction & Millwork, construction of strong room, federal bldg. Douglas B C: Andreas 
B Haavik, general alterations, Customs & Immigration Bldg; Harwood Roofing Ltd, 
roof repairs, Customs & Immigration Bldg. Fraser River-Nicomen Slough B C: Marine 
Pipeline & Dredging Ltd, dredging. Kitimat B C: Goddard Construction & Engineering Ltd, 
interior painting, Crown-owned residences. New Westminster B C: John Manly Ltd, 
construction & delivery of dump scow. Squamish B C: Centennial Dredging & Sand Ltd, 
dredging. Vancouver B C: Osborne Shipyard Ltd, construction of fibre glass survey launch. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Iroquois Ont: R H Casselman, drilling of well, Iroquois Lock. St Catherines Ont: 
Aiken & MacLachlan Ltd, modification of culverts & ports, Locks 3 & 7, Welland Canal, 
Western District; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, modification of bridges Nos 5, 10, 13 & 14 for 
diesel standby power, Welland Canal, Western District. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: McNamara Construction of Newfoundland Ltd, recapping & surface 
treatment of portions of runway 14-32, Airport. Halifax N S: Graeme A Stuart, construc- 
tion of water supply pumphouse & associated work, International Airport. Dorval Que: 


John Caron Construction Inc, construction of instrument landing system & related works, 
(Continued on page 289) 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, February 1961 

The consumer price index (1949=100) 
declined 0.2 per cent from 129.2 to 128.9 
between January and February 1961.* A 
year ago the index was 127.2. 

The decrease resulted entirely from a 
drop of 0.8 per cent in the food index. The 
other four component indexes were un- 
changed. 

Lower prices for citrus fruits, fresh 
tomatoes, eggs, lettuce and beef outweighed 
price increases for other meats, apples and 
some fresh vegetables and the food index 
moved from 124.4 to 123.4. 

The shelter index was unchanged at 144.7, 
with the rent component continuing at the 
January level while minor price changes 
within the home-ownership component were 
offsetting. 

The clothing index remained at 111.6 as 
price increases in women’s wear were offset 
by lower prices for men’s and children’s 
wear, and footwear. 

Higher prices for fuel and _ textiles 
balanced lower prices for furniture, floor 
coverings, some utensils and household sup- 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 











plies and the household operation index was 
unchanged at 123.3. 

The other commodities and services index, 
unchanged at 138.3, reflected price increases 
for transportation, recreation, and tobacco, 
which were offset by lower prices for 
pharmaceuticals and personal care items. 

Group indexes one year earlier (February 
1960) were: food 120.8, shelter 142.9, 
clothing 109.8, household operation 123.2, 
and other commodities and services 137.0. 

As previously announced, a revision of 
the consumer price index is being com- 
pleted to bring the items included in the 
index, and their relative importance, in 
line with more current family purchases as 
reported in the family expenditure survey 
of 1957. Publication of the index on the 
revised basis will begin with the March 
1961 index, which will appear in the April 
LABOUR GAZETTE. The index will continue 
on the time base 1949=100. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1961 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
declined in all ten regional cities between 
December 1960 and January 1961, the 
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decreases ranging from 0.1 per cent in St. 
John’s to 0.5 per cent in Toronto.t 

Food indexes declined in all but one of 
the ten regional cities; the decreases ranged 
from 0.2 per cent in Montreal to 1.3 
per cent in Toronto. The St. John’s food 
index increased a fractional 0.1 per cent. 

Shelter indexes were unchanged in six 
of the ten cities, up in three cities and down 
in the remaining city. Clothing indexes 
declined in eight of the ten regional cities 
and were unchanged in the other two. 
Household operation indexes were down in 
seven regional cities, unchanged in two and 
up fractionally in the remaining city. Other 
commodities and services indexes declined 
in six cities and were unchanged in the 
remaining four. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December and January 
were as follows: Toronto —0.6 to 131.2; 
Halifax —0.5 to 127.9; Winnipeg —0.5 to 
127.3; Ottawa —0.4 to 129.7; Vancouver 
—0.4 to 130.3; Saint John —0.3 to 130.0; 
Montreal —0.3 to 129.4; Saskatoon-Regina 


—0.3 to 125.1; Edmonton-Calgary —0.2 to 
125.1; St. John’s —0.1 to 116.2*. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1961 

_ The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) declined slightly between 
mid-December and mid-January. It was the 
first drop since January 1960. 

At 127.4, however, it was still two full 
points (1.6 per cent) higher than the index 
one year earlier. The mid-December 1960 
index was 127.5. 

Every group index except one declined or 
remained unchanged in the month. The 
exception was medical care, which increased 
0.3 per cent. The drop in the total index 
was attributed to declines in apparel, food 
and automobiles. 


U.K. Index of Refail Prices, December 1960 

The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from 111.9 
to 112.2 between mid-November and mid- 
December 1960. The index for December 
1959 was 110.2. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 149 
Annual Reports 


1. CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS. DIVISION OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS AND RESEARCH. Union Labor in Calli- 
fornia, 1959; a Report on Union Member- 
ship, Night-Shift Premium Pay Provisions 
iz Union Agreements. San Francisco, 1960. 
hi ee 


2. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
COMMISSION. Nineteenth Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1960. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 50. 


3. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 
Time Rates of Wages and Hours of Work, 
Ist April, 1960. London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 
301. 





tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 
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4, NEw York (STATE). WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BOARD. Summary of Board Activ- 
ities, 1959. [Albany, 1960] Pp. 29. 

5. QUEBEC (PROV.). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. General Report on the Activities... 
During the Financial Year ending March 
31, 1960. Quebec, Queeén’s. Printer, 1960; 


Pps 30, 
6. WORLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF THE ‘TEACHING PROFESSION. 


WCOTP Annual Report including a Sum- 
mary of the Proceedings of the Assembly of 
Delegates, Amsterdam, 1960. Washington, 
1960. Pp. 96. 


Education, Vocational 


7. AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Developing Educational Specifications for 
Vocational Practical Arts Facilities. Wash- 
ington, Distributed by the American Voca- 
tional Association, 1960. Pp. 48. 

8, AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
A Guide to improving Instruction in Indus- 
trial Arts; a Revision of Standards of Attain- 
ment in Industrial Arts and Improving In- 
struction in Industrial Arts. Washington, 
[953.0 PD ielao. 

9, AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE. 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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Area Vocational Education Programs. 


Washington, 1959. Pp. 40. 

10. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Training Programs and Courses for Cana- 
dian Government Employees. Ottawa, 1960. 
Pp. 140. 

“This report on training programs and courses 
in federal government departments and agen- 
cies deals with the methods and procedures of 
providing organized or supervised training for 
persons employed in technical, industrial and 
clerical occupations at the supervisory and 
operational levels.” 

11. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Accelerated Vocational Training for Un- 
skilled and Semi-Skilled Manpower. Project 
EPA 6/08. Paris, 1960. Pp. 492. 

Contains a report on an international seminar 
on accelerated vocational training for unskilled 
and semi-skilled manpower, and _ individual 
country reports. 


12. INGRAM, J. Frep. What makes Educa- 


tion Vocational? Washington, American 
Vocational Association, 1960. Pp. 9. 
13. NETHERLANDS (KINGDOM, 1815- ) 


MINISTRY OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH. Vocational Training for Adults in 
the Netherlands. [The Hague, 1960?] Pp. 
i se 


14. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION - 


OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Teacher Com- 
petencies in Trade and Industrial Education 
based on Findings from the Study, Qualifica- 
tions and Preparation of Trade and Indus- 
trial Teachers, by John P. Walsh. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1960. Pp. 64. 


Among other things, this study identifies 
and evaluates the knowledge, skills, and abili- 
ties necessary for teaching trades. 


Industrial Relations 


15. EpiroriIAL RESEARCH REPORTS. Labor, 
Management, and the National Interest, by 
Helen B. Shaffer. Washington, 1960. Pp. 
565-581. 

Describes a number of joint labour-manage- 
ment conferences that have been held in the 
U.S. to discuss mutual problems. 

16. LABOR- MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 10TH, 1960. 
Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Labour- 
Management Conference, April 21-22, 1960. 
Arranged in co-operation with the College 
of Commerce, the College of Law [and] the 
Department of Political Science. Morgan- 
town, Institute of Industrial Relations, West 
Virginia University, 1960. Pp. 105. 


The proceedings include (1) an examination 
of certain issues in contention in collective 
bargaining; (2) a discussion of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959; and (3) a simulated mediation session 
in which seven members of the U.S. Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service play the 
parts of union and company negotiators, and 
mediator. In this simulated dispute the points 
at issue were the union shop, automatic in- 
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creases to the top of rate ranges, additional 
holidays, subcontracting, and the method of 
selecting an arbitrator. 

17. MICHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. BUREAU OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Addresses on Indus- 
trial Relations. 1960 Series. Ann Arbor, 
1960. 1 volume (various pagings). 


Some of the topics discussed include indus- 
trial relations, labour arbitration, executive 
compensation, fringe benefits, supervisor train- 
ing, and businessmen’s participation in politics. 


Industry—Location 

The following two surveys were prepared 
and published by the Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch of the Department of Industry 
and Development of Alberta in Education 
in 1960. 

18. Town of Edson. Rev. 1960. Pp. 19. 


19. Village of Sedgewick. Rev. 1960. Pp. 
10. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


20. FARMER, Guy. Strikes, Picketing and 
Secondary Boycotts under the Landrum- 
Griffin Amendments. New York, 1960. Pp. 
43. 

The author, an attorney specializing in 
labour law, served as chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board from 1953 to 1955. He 
discusses the effect of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 on 
picketing and secondary boycotts and on strikes. 

21. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
Reports. Requirements for electing Union 
Officers as prescribed in Title IV and Re- 
lated Provisions of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act, Washington, 
GPOy tae Pp. 


Under the provisions of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
“the maximum length of the terms of office of 
elected union officials has been fixed for various 
types of labor organizations; certain require- 
ments for candidacy have been prescribed; 
minimum union election campaign standards 
have been established for local unions and for 
national and international unions; and rules 
for the conduct of elections have been 
enacted.” 

22. U.S. NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOarD. Summary of the Labor Management 
Relations Act, as amended through 1959. 
Taft-Hartley Act. Washington, GPO. 1960. 
1960. Pp. 24. 


Labour Supply 


23. CANADA. NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE. National Employment Service, 
geared to Canada’s Employment Needs. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 32. 

A brief description of the work done by the 
National Employment Service of Canada. 

24. CONFERENCE ON ‘TECHNIQUES FOR 
FORECASTING FUTURE REQUIREMENTS OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PERSONNEL, THE 
HAGuE, 1959, Forecasting Manpower Needs 
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for the Age of Science. Paris, Office for 
Scientific and Technical Personnel, Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation, 
1960. Pp. 141. 

Consists of seven talks and subsequent dis- 
cussion on the two subjects, manpower fore- 
casting and educational requirements in the 
field of science. 

25. FORTIER, LAVAL. Winter Employment. 


Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1960. Pp. 3. 

A Canada at Work broadcast. 

The speaker, Chief Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, talked 
about the winter employment campaigns. 

26. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Manpower 
Problems. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Employment and Manpower of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, United 
States Senate, Eighty-sixth Congress, Second 
Session, on Manpower Problems of the Six- 
ties. June 14 and 15, 1960. Washington, 
Gro” 1960. Pp:°117: 

The Subcommittee on Employment and Man- 
power of the U.S. Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare heard various experts in 
their respective fields testify on the problems 
of development and utilization of manpower 
resources in the U.S., and also on the question 
of unemployment. 


Labouring Classes 


27. COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF PERFORM- 
ERS, PRODUCERS OF PHONOGRAMS' AND 
BROADCASTERS. Record of the Committee... 
The Hague, 9th-20th May, 1960. Geneva, 
International Labour Office, 1960. Pp. 20. 

At head of title: International Labour Office. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. International Union for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works. ' 

“Draft international convention concerning 
the protection of performers, producers of 
phonograms and broadcasters (text adopted by 
the Committee of Experts)’: p. 5-9. 

28. CROSSMAN, E. R. F. W. Automation 
and Skill. London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 58. 

Discusses three types of automation: con- 
tinuous-flow production, program-machines, and 
centralized remote control. Also deals with 
maintenance work in automatic plants, working 
conditions, supervision, and personnel problems 
for management in an automatic plant. 

29. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. La- 
bour Survey of North Africa. Geneva, 1960. 
Pp. 473. 

Partial Contents: Economic and Social Con- 
ditions. Manpower and Employment. Technical 
and Vocational Training. Freedom of Associa- 
tion and Industrial Relations. Wages and Wage 
Policy. Social Security. Co-operatives. Labour 
Administration and Inspection. Application of 
International Labour Standards. 

30. MONTREAL. UNIVERSITY. DEPARTMENT 
OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. La_ discipline 
industrielle: essai de synthése, par Jacques 
Lucier. Le systéme “Brown” en matiére de 
discipline industrielle, par Denis Germain. 
Montréal, 1960. Pp. 20. 
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31. MONTREAL. UNIVERSITY. DEPARTMENT 
OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Le pluralisme 
de représentation ouvriére au niveau local, 
par Louis-Marie Tremblay. Montréal, 1960. 
Pp. 24. 

32. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Economic Forces in the U.S.A. in Facts 
and Figures; the United States, its People, 
its Labor Force, and its Economy. 5th ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. P. 253. 

33. U.S. BUREAU OF LaBoR STATISTICS. 
Summary of the Labor Situation in India. 
Washington, 1956. Pp. 24. 


Management 


34. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Finding & Training 
Potential Executives. Washington, c1960. 
Pp. 14 


“The study is limited to the subject of 
management activities aimed at locating, iden- 
lifying, and developing those persons already 
with the company who have the capacity to 
become members of middle and top manage- 
ment.” Based on data submitted to a survey by 
92 executives. 

35. STEWART, ROSEMARY. Managers for 
Tomorrow. London, HMSO, 1957. Pp. 40. 

Based on a survey of 51 of the 65 privately 
owned companies in Britain that employ 10,000 
or more people. The author concludes that to 
develop managers a company must “‘... realize 
and accept the importance of early selection 
and training, arrange for more organized 
talent spotting, pay more attention to inequality 
of opportunity, wherever it exists, recognize 
the problems of introducing and training grad- 
uates and note the lessons of other companies’ 
experience, understand and try to lessen the 
frustration often felt by ambitious young men, 
give each individual varied experience and 
intellectual stimulus as part of his training, be 
more informative about promotion policy and 
the factors affecting promotion, and recognize 
and try to remove the cynicism felt about 
promotion by employees who have not much 
confidence in the management.” 


36. WOODWARD, JOAN. Management and 
Technology. London, HMSO, 1958. Pp. 40. 
Describes a study of the organization of 


management in 100 firms in South Essex, Eng- 
land, between 1953 and 1957. 


Older Workers 


37. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
INFORMATION BRANCH. The Problem of the 
Older Worker. Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 20. 

“This reference manual is a compilation of 
factual material pertaining to the problem of 
the older worker. It is designed to provide 
information for the preparation of addresses, 
particularly those which may be given in con- 
nection with the showing of the film Date of 
Birth.” 

38. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE. The White House 
Conference on Aging, January 9-12, 1961, 
Washington, D.C.; a Special Report. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 24. 

A brief outline of the Agenda of the White 
House Conference on Aging. 
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Pensions 


39. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
INFORMATION BRANCH. The Preservation of 
Pension Rights. Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 9. 


40. MAYNARD, JOHN C. Portable Pensions. 


[Ottawa, Dept. of Labour] 1959. Pp. 7. 

Paper delivered to the Institute of Public 
Administration of Canada, October 24, 1959. 

41. ROMM, ELLIOT. Pension Planning, a 
Data Book. New York, American Manage- 
ment Association, c1960. Pp. 79. 

An evaluation of 127 pension plans covering 
more than 14 million employees. The study 
presents information on the following points 
for each plan: 1. Eligibility; 2. Employee con- 
tributions; 3. Benefit levels; 4. Vesting; 5. Sup- 
plemental plans; 6. Disability retirement; 7. Life 
insurance protection after retirement; 8. Revalu- 
ation; and, 9. Flexible and mandatory retire- 
ment policies. 


Wages and Hours 


42. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Compensating First Line Supervisors 
in Factory and Office, by Nicholas L. A. 
Martucci. New York, c1960. Pp. 88. 

Partial Contents: What is First-Line Super- 
visor? Base Pay Determination. Salary Adjust- 
ments. Incentive Compensation. [Ten] Company 
Incentive Compensation Plans. Responsibilities 
of a Supervisor—Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 
Inc. 


43. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Severance Pay Patterns in Non- 
Manufacturing, by Harland Fox. New York, 
1960) Pp32. 


“This study is concerned with those company 
benefit plans and practice that are specifically 
designed to tide an employee over while he is 
seeking new work.” The study is based on a 
survey of severance pay practices in three 
major nonmanufacturing industries: gas and 
electric utilities, finance, and retail and whole- 
sale trade. 


44, U.S. Bureau oF Lasor STATISTICS. 
Composition of Payroll Hours in Manufac- 
turing, 1958. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 
33k 


' Payroll hours are defined here as hours paid 
or. 


Women 
45. UNITED NATIONS. SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL, 1953- (HAMMARSKJOLD) Equal 


Pay for Equal Work. [By Secretary-General 
of the United Nations and the International 
Labour Organization] New York, United 
Nations, 1960. Pp. 65. 

Partial Contents: What is “Equal Pay for 
Equal Work”? National Progress toward Equal 
Pay. International Progress toward Equal Pay. 

46. U.S. CHILDREN’s BuREAU. Children of 
Working Mothers, by Elizabeth Herzog. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 38. 

Partial Contents: How many mothers work? 
Which mothers work? How much do they work? 


Why do mothers work? While mothers work: 
Who cares for the children, and where? Effects 
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on children and families. Helping working 
mothers to meet the needs of children and 
families. 

47. U.S. WoOMEN’s’ BuREAU. Today’s 
Women in Tomorrow’s World; Report of a 
Conference commemorating the 40th Anni- 
versary of the Women’s Bureau, June 2 and 
3, 1960. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 138. 


48. U.S. WOMEN’s BuREAU. What's New 
about Woman Workers? A Few Facts. Rev. 
ed. Washington, GPO, 1960. Leaflet. 


Youth—Employment 


49. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YOUTH EM- 
PLOYMENT EXECUTIVE. Music. London, 
HMSO, 1960. Pp. 32. 

Outlines the opportunities for a musician 
in Great Britain and the qualities and qualifica- 
tions he or she needs to be successful in the 
profession. 


50. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
School and Early Employment Experience 
of Youth, a Report on Seven Communities, 
1952-57. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 89. 

An examination of the employment history 
of more than 6,000 students in seven different 
parts of the U.S. who left school either as 
high school graduates or drop-outs. This bulle- 
tin provides answers for these questions: “‘What 
proportion [of the group] looked for jobs and 
what proportion found jobs? How long did it 
take, how did they go about the search, and 
what kinds of jobs did they get? How much 
did they earn? Did the graduates do better 
than the drop-outs? Was the impact of unem- 
ployment different on graduates and drop-outs? 
Why did the drop-outs leave school? Did 
success in school correlate with success on the 
job?” 

51. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
State Child-Labor Standards; a State-by- 
State Summary of Laws effecting the Em- 
ployment of Minors under 18 Years of Age. 
Rev. ed. Washington [GPO, 1960] Pp. 210. 


Miscellaneous 


52. CALDER, NIGEL. What they read and 
why; the Use of Technical Literature in the 
Electrical and Electronics Industries. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1959. Pp. [24] 

Describes the results of a survey of 1956 by 
the Social Survey Division of the Central Office 
of Information of Great Britain of the use of 
technical literature by more than 1,000 tech- 
nologists in the electrical and electronics indus- 
tries. 

53. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTIcs. Jn- 
dustrial Research-Development Expendi- 
tures in Canada, 1957. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1958. Posi: 


54. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
CIVILIAN REHABILITATION BRANCH. Rehab- 
ilitation in Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1960. Pp. 10. 


A very brief survey of the Federal and 
Provincial rehabilitation program in Canada. 
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55. CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
Work. 17TH, HALIFAX, 1960. Minutes of the 
Business Meeting, Evaluation Report [and 
Five Addresses given to the Conference] 
Ottawa [Canadian Welfare Council?] 1960. 
2 parts. 


56. CANADIAN ‘TAX FOUNDATION. Tax 
Appeals; a Study of the Tax Appeal Sys- 
tems of Canada, the United States and the 
United Kingdom, by Gwyneth McGregor. 
Toronto, 1960. Pp. 42. 

Briefly reappraises the work of the Canadian 
Income Tax Appeal Board since its establish- 
ment in 1948. Discusses the tax appeals system 
administered by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in the U.S., and the system in the United 
Knigdom administered by the Commissioners 
of Internal Revenue. 

57. DALE, ERNEST. Planning and Develop- 
ing the Company’s Organization Structure. 
New York, American Management Associa- 
Home 1952. Pp. 232. 

“It is proposed in this book to study the 
various strategic stages of growth in represen- 
tative companies. At each stage a new factor 
of organization pertinent to that stage will be 
analyzed in isolation. It will then be related 
to previously noted factors in organization.” 

58. Javirs, JAcOB KOPPEL. Discrimination 
—U.S.A. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
c1960. Pp. 310. 

Senator Javits of New York discusses dis- 
crimination in employment, labour unions, 
public and private housing, the government, 
the courts, education, medical care, transpor- 
tation, religion, public facilities, and recreation. 


Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 


59, NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Mergers and Markets; an Economic 
Analysis of Case Law, by Betty Bock. New 
York, 1960. Pp. 143. 

This study is primarily concerned with two 
questions: Cees First, what economic factors 
enter into judicial findings that a merger or 
an acquisition may, or may not, substantially 
lessen competition or tend to monopoly under 
section 7 of the Clayton Act; and, second, what 
mergers and acquisitions have taken place dur- 
ing the past few years.” 

60. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Injuries and Accident Causes in Water- 
Supply Utilities. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Pp. 70. 


61. U.S. OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHAB- 
ILITATION. The Placement Process in Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Counseling. Compiled 
from Proceedings of Guidance, Training, 
and Placement Workshops. Edited by Bruce 
Thomson and Albert M. Barrett. Washing- 
ton: (GRO, »1960-2Pp*..104, 


62. WARD, NORMAN. The Canadian House 
of Commons: Representation. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1950. Pp. 307. 

Discusses: 1. the alteration of constituency 
boundaries after each decennial census; 2. mem- 
bership in the House of Commons; and 3. the 
electoral machinery. 

63. WOELFEL, B. LASALLE. Guides for 
Profit Planning. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Pp. 32; 

Discusses three basic guides for profit plan- 
ning and control: the break-even point, the 


level of gross profit, and the rate of return 
on investment. 


(Continued from page 288) 

Montreal Airport. Anticosti Island, Natashquan Island, Seven Islands, Que & Shippegan 
Island N B: The Wind Turbine Co of Canada Ltd, supply & erection of guyed antenna 
towers with umbrella loading. Fort William Ont: T A Jones Construction Ltd, construction 
of remote receiver site, Lakehead. Red Lake Ont: J E Bond Ltd, clearing, stumping & 
grubbing, NDB site, Airport. Sault Ste Marie Ont: B & B Cable Service Ltd, installation 
of airport lighting facilities. Toronto Island Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of paved runway & connecting taxiways. Winnipeg Man: McAllister Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, construction of Construction Branch field office & related work, Inter- 
national Airport. Abbotsford B C: Hassel Bros (1954) Ltd, clearing of runway approaches 
& related work. Chrome Island B C: J H Todd & Sons Ltd, construction of two single 
dwellings & fog alarm bldg & demolition of existing dwelling & fog alarm bldg. Kamloops 
B C: Caledonia Electric Ltd, installation of rotating beacon & related work. Penticton B C: 
Kenyon & Co Ltd, construction of ILS localizer bldg & related work, Airport. Port Hardy 
B C: Yaroshuk Bros Transport (BC) Ltd, clearing for control tower visibility, Airport. 
Sandspit B C: McGinnis Bros, construction VHF Omni Range bldg & related work. 
Spring Island B C: Leebuilt Construction Co, construction of fresh water lagoon, three 
double dwellings, etc & related work. Victoria B C: Yaroshuk Bros Transport (BC) Ltd, 
removal of concrete magazine stores, International Airport. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings...... 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 

Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 10, 1960 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











ca Atlantic : Prairie British 

Canada Region Quebec | Ontario Region | Columbia 
heisbabour Horce. .a.0) seeoe oe eee 6,430 578 1,805 2,375 1,092 580 
Metis Ate waxes bint nas ae. See eee 4,711 431 1,346 1,692 809 433 
WW QIN fats casiencnore aves! classatee ocean ne ee ee 1,719 147 459 683 283 147 
14 —LO-V Oats iti conte task Coane ee OC EEee 602 66 211 189 98 38 
20-22 VATS): ic aoa s ts ate ae Or ee 803 84 257 263 137 62 
2044 -VOATS).s js avccinns Roce een eee 2,960 240 830 15,123 490 201 
45 — 64 V OATH Ah ce eae icone nee te eee 1,848 164 460 716 325 183 
65 years and iOVeriaas: se esnsesee ees eee 217 24 47 84 42 20 
Him ployed ics. cesta cen ch ee ee 5,902 509 1, 622 2e222 1, 032 517 
IML OTs Sevaca sc .cz rages daira che a ale 4,246 367 1,186 1,560 755 378 
Womens. tit..A0 cee eee Cee ee 1,656 142 436 662 277 139 
Agriculturalgn. cect ante ne ee ee 610 50 122 163 246 29 
NonsAcriculiuralasnnas ee ene. he eee 5,292 459 1,500 2,059 786 488 
Paid! Workers)... SR eee eee 4,830 415 1,359 1,903 718 435 
Mentty 2s, ete 2 2 eA 08. eee Saa20 288 958 1, 297 473 309 
Wormers jh, ect Sra ts «tere etekehee-eeatte he (oe 1,505 127 401 606 245 126 
Unemployed. 4.800 2 Bee eee 528 69 183 153 60 63 
Ment?) 0 Ree ee, at eee 465 64 160 132 54 55 
WOT Cl Raith tots oh nyt rsa ety cyst iy Cale 63 wm 23 21 — x 
Persons Not in the Labour Force..............0.e00 5,463 618 1,569 1,808 941 §27 
REO S iectantd ALR ote Sole, oxo tA ens Sh ce 1,214 166 320 Sie 225 130 
Womens ost F pe < Feis ak) 9 Sees ae 4,249 452 1,249 1,435 716 397 


*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





TT iu OOOO nnn) 





December | November | December 

1960 1960 1959 

MLoialMl nam ployedaeneneae hae ere te. ee oe eee IN eles oles de cb che ce cele 528 429 406 

Wa temporary layout up to 30 dayaui.iowderses colle ee ease deere eeens 39 28 36 

Wile wonkeencd SOCKING WOLK ss crn i ecrin: . oc ns ssceoncccescneonn, 489 401 370 
CLM Muh Ginn e UOT eee ai Ne tee erene sie init eneretayihs, «aie: sVavs\s)«,:0.6 «ate jones 

Beamline attr WOT oc odd nM, wes cc oescee ccc eecasen ol H 

Beene G Cr mEMONU se temaeemiataRS ss oss svicsaecesecece cn 8 2 % 

SS TSB} Tantei as pine onuaeea eon dn Soden oe Aah he rs a ec 208 158 182 

Se ee ROB US seb eee cee Gee res se nase ols incon cecete sts 72 62 41 

Seeking moOroip Wan OeMOn UMS meme ass tere tes ss + «oss creo 0 sfelslele dela ss Mie sabes 53 54 35 





B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Notts: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 
to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- | : 
Year and portation, | gues tse a 
onth Mining f Seen g SS Forestry ee po EA ey Z Trade | (including| tary 
Catmuni: Govern- | Labour 
estion? ment) {Income 
| 
1956—Total....}| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 | 3,546 617 | 14,890 
1957—Total....}| 535 4,838 1,661 336 eat! 277 2,265 | 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,828 Lares 270 | 1,329 298 2,359 | 4,295 739 16, 524 
1959—Total....| 552 5,103 a7} 288 1,472 316 2,528 | 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....| 551 5,200 eee 326 | 1,472 327 2,641 | 5,095 916 18,514 
1959—Dec...... 46.0 423.2 Se Qn ccs | sic acc weave: apn eile ive toxeyeuatere Wieqare rate ite cy |teranerete reterateea | ete ams eee 1,483.3 
1960—Jan....... 46.1 426.2 ACES Male ee a ig aleceranopere lPatou vege oe le lente #aitabe ball all ana peat 1,462.4 
1) esac 46.7 426.3 142.8 fo.o | (298 78.1 635.1] 1,220.0 220.) 1,465.0 
March 46.7 428.7 TGC) 1b. acts Gees Ee Gee omen necro Sdlctaco Sood bronammo cou soacoamac 1,469.8 
Aprilesac 44.5 430.7 TAG aI. he Vhs shareware I oaees re hesoconttene | ete attest ated | eaonetare stone tanol  miatres Siete cx 1,494.1 
ait sincan 45.1 437.3 149.3 72.0 363.4 81.2 657.0 | 1,273.6 226.9 | 1,537.4 
June ree. 46.7 443.3 ROMAIN SME, 2h SPAR. dei lerveatt eee aiiteye serail eecks cars “oueneteta | oitane tetas 1,590.2 
AND as erea 46.3 435.3 TAO) lls eR (Ae BS Sica cans soreneial seram cho) ieee amicen) bat an sic 1,578.9 
August 46.7 437.9 154.4 88.5 446.7 84.7 663.5 | 1,282.7 232.9 | 1,592.3 
Septe..) 46.9 442.0 We). Wed NES | enn eo mat sr cine ao kesotomeno ccd is Hetero 1,620.7 
Octiwen 45.7 437.5 MSS | es « iaillere ox can cava: [fale rokeeeteca ees «ill stone nye ators) limon sualteyole s: ctslltarsteuelioterer« 1,599.8 
Nov.... 45.4 432.3 148.5 91.6 369.9 82.6 685.4 | 1,319.2 BYE Al layla Th 
Dec.f....| 44.3 422.6 ECG? A ee Pe ee eal a aorbenked cmopoorollopcgop ooo! nmocccds 1,529.4 
ee Nee ee ee 





1Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


2Includes post office wages and salaries. a 

3Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 

*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at December, 1960 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,699,026. Tables C-4 (every 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C=3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C=3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Sourcs: Employment and Payrrolls, D.B.S. 











Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! Index Numbers (1949 =100) 
Average |—————————____| Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Employ- | Aggregate Weekly Wages Employ- |Aggregate Weekly Wages 


Wages and Wages and 
ment Payroll and Salaries ment Payrolls and Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
ILQ5D S20: Sor ie en. ee 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
1956.52.40 ee ee ae 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
1057. ee Beek: SR 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
LODSS 3.0 se eee 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
1959). ogee ie ayer Oe 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 (lal 193.3 172.5 75.84 
1959 
December: .4-..4- eee 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108.4 187.1 170.9 75.14 
1960 
JANUSTY <3 eee eee Or 1151 202.2 174.9 75.13 108.6 194.4 Witla 77.90 
Hobrisry ee a pee ere 114.6 202.0 175.4 75.35 108.9 194.4 176.6 77.68 
March 114.2 201.5 175.4 (EREYS 109.0 195.5 177.5 78.04 
April. 22.4 ane eee 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 
ay 118.9 209.8 175.4 75.36 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
JING, ae Ree epee es ee 122.8 PRET 176.1 75.67 Med 201.8 177.8 78.16 
JULY... cco e oe eee 121.9 217.8 177.6 76.28 110.2 198.4 177.8 78.18 
AUSUSE, .on-bepe ee ee 123.1 219.0 176.8 75.94 in hie 199.7 176.5 77.62 
Septem bers- eee eee 123.1 220.7 178.2 76.55 111.6 201.6 178.2 78.37 
October. ene eee 121.5 218.2 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
November: jaaeeen en 119.7 214.5 177.9 76.43 108.1 197.2 180.0 79.16 
Decemberf................ 115.0 202.7 175.0 75.19 104.2 187.0 iW eeae 77.89 


eg eee 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

Txcunicat Note—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay periodin 
a month were labelled “‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollar and cents. 

* Revised. 


{ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

















Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area ees aE ee 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
ENRON tert on tien gens Gul sk dada) O's 140.3 148.4 13300 69. 24 70.44 63.65 
PaapOe AU WAPG TSANG ons. diaries syne a wham eee 133.0 138.5 132.7 55.62 54.77 55.55 
eR SCE tes tern halle Bee whew Aa coronas hab Reames > 95.6 95.6 99.7 62.96 63.24 60, 84 
Now AlSr ts WHC merit te cee reir cts Sila cherars os os cae 108.7 106.5 104.8 62.26 62.33 60.44 
(QE S haces dame Seeerpe e Eas eee itn a ey a 121.5 123.5 122.4 73.91 73.29 71.92 
(CTEER AITO), Lely th eget Renee RRR Ra RE ara ary rN 119.9 120.6 122.3 79,35 79.69 76.78 
YEASTS Scio itic Sede REESE UE roo SHB ee 111.8 114.3 113.2 71.88 72,48 70.59 
DABKRUCHOWARS 05... ocids dere sce s Sede deassect omens 127.0 131.3 129.4 72.98 73.72 70.42 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 150.8 155.0 155.1 78.20 79.50 76.43 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 111.9 115.3 117.3 83.68 84, 23 81.70 
GRNAGAT acts ctetides ostaccae nets as cations: 119.8 121.5 121.8 76.43 76.60 74.23 
Urban Areas 
Sins CR ee, 2 RR ee Ae eee es ee 136.5 140.2 146.6 55.87 56.19 52.20 
NCAT Ae or Sn Be See ae ae 90.4 90.4 94.7 73.88 76.91 75.40 
TEEN pce Ge yee A eee ee eee Oe 2 120.5 118.6 119.7 62.17 62.21 58.73 
UCTS al ee hae fis Sa P<, Sone gat Pick OUR 6 108.1 104.6 109.8 57.70 59.62 56.80 
Saint John,........ ect ast Maeerc sees. - 104.6 104.8 101.4 61.32 61.43 57.24 
Clnicoutimi— J ONGUICrCe soe. 5.4. hee ee eos. 110.2 115.9 Jises 95.43 93.65 88.93 
QUCDEC ese ee Se ee eR nts oD Ras cialemsibeta > « 110.0 111.5 111.9 64.84 64.04 63.11 
Sherbrooke 102.0 99.0 100.7 62.99 62.85 59.88 
Shawinigan 103.7 105.7 104.1 84.85 83.02 82.31 
Three Rivers | in pio Phas UB; GEM O05 SOO Cn oe ae 111.7 113.0 119.0 73, 24 71.76 70,12 
Drummond val ler se i adaese tke oct ace ceiarc hci os «ss aed 78.6 (Se 61.01 60.86 59.89 
IN cosrie st ey eee Se ee Ce ee ee eS 125, 2 125.8 126.9 75.63 75.01 73,34 
Oita wea—— Tl ullewee. ery cca. cos Gece cic at ae. sos 126.4 126.5 127.9 71.51 71.82 68.42 
RN SUON Nt Se ee ha, TS ithe ck oadk BI ees: Qeossinls « s 114.9 114.9 111.0 74,58 76.54 PRY) 
IPGLCEOOLOUC HI Mer suet eRe. outs, hE teks as AR Sle as 92.2 92.1 101.6 83.69 84.31 83.27 
CI ERA ene e Oe > NSPE c de, 5 Se SIR G, a a 174.2 170.9 116.9 89.89 88.36 81.82 
PL OLONTO SS ee TA I es EI hx. se evel 132.3 131.9 134.4 79,43 79,83 76.73 
PEA tone eae... Sate. Setar A eee Ome eke salt cl iledss 109.4 AEST 113.8 84.30 85.13 82.15 
feuiy SORA gS hits 0s ot eee ie eee oO ee 109.6 109.2 107.5 86.40 85.84 83.14 
iNitacaranallgmewes see a eins Nec he ee BREE oe, oc 3 arstois.« 95.4 101.4 98.8 80.80 78.92 78.50 
Bran hone. We We 8 eR. ccc errs oh avele <alblas + 79.8 80.4 88.4 72.93 72.70 69.86 
(GREE Fell tay Saeco. oe cage Eso Ben Bina oe 3G. ae 119.3 121.7 128.7 70.98 70.16 69.61 
EO ee ae Coe tO de Be Obiaro C SRe aan id nko ee eo 112.9 116.1 115.6 69.63 69.31 66.48 
SRV ACS One, Bre et Oe eee | ee ee ee 122.4 124.5 124.7 72.81 73.30 70.08 
SUGAR gee wotonian Gee cbaeariew: > aE eneee ere 149.7 148.7 142.3 89.14 89.58 87.23 
Rikeebiahteteh, saect fk eae teers cas PEER Ie ot 2 Coe ee 93.5 94.5 93.9 70.54 68. 65 68.53 
IL pero lara tiae aoe OSS Rie ee) ee ee: re er ee 123.9 126.5 126.8 73.10 73.23 70.14 
SATNIGeE - ee See. Senate tah MRGEEE. cule wsa webs - 122.3 125.1 126.0 99.58 100.31 96.00 
\WiihiYe CISL aR Sto GORE md Doe Oe oo oot Gone eee eee 74.5 75.4 TAS Al 84,20 85.04 80.01 
at tis COOP NTATION a 3,0 <2 Site ise RiP ES cio slo» ais agi si 142.5 146.2 155.5 98.31 96.85 94.81 
Bip Wihism-—Pt PATthUrsw ner. pote wees wise wae Sele a Zor 115.0 108.3 80.83 81.47 76.26 
\itatsthayey ae ee Oe eR i hee ne ee 2c ee re ae 112.8 114.4 Wisi 68.91 69.40 67.49 
1 Rocetca Pay ee ey Re ial pe aie Bi a ee ee 133.9 134.8 134.4 70.71 71.44 67.48 
DARKAEOON eet hile sles teatee oes sce abt s 140.0 144.4 140.0 68.34 69.33 66.42 
ELGINOUEO Mc MRE is ae ES eli els tlles.s kos <ccleyemlans 187.1 189.1 189.3 72.60 74.32 71.52 
(Gyn erry geen es — BPE ie Rees. We aia Ae a ee 170.9 174.1 173.6 74,28 74.73 71.82 
WWanCOl VCE eee. SOh;. TEVA ORI arte ec Sk Solan a 110.8 112.4 118.2 81.83 82.02 80.10 
BUS OL Ider Sem ees Saar MUM wma ah oniys tae,» ale slatetare tela» 109.1 109.7 112.8 74,21 Govoo 71.59 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcs: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Nore: Information of other industries is given in ‘‘Employment and Payrolls”’ 











Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry a 
Nov Oct. Nov Nov Oct Nov 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
$ $ 
Mining '...: doa 5 s.ccee aoe oe Ae eee 118.2 129.9 123.7 94.48 93.99 93.24 
Metal mining’. ae....c that ee +20 « aeieac he an ee 132.8 135.1 140.8 97.00 95.17 95.10 
Gold. face ehe eee oe icc Aer (ee 7258 73.4 78.89 (G.80 75.48 
Other imetal ian tact «cece ee ee 189.5 193.1 203.5 103.42 101.80 101.69 
IBTIGES 2/5: Rat Sportage ae tee elas te lesen one ee 89.9 88.9 96.3 92.62 95.67 93.18 
Coals; So icacctasas tecen mete. « seen eee 48.5 48.2 52° 1 68.83 74.59 74.76 
Oiland natutal cas ass... a... eee: mone 268.4 263.8 286.5 12 112.28 107.61 
None etal xp cmaecc tte tale cite acs deve inlet See eee 134.5 142.6 126.6 86.89 85.25 84.04 
Manufacturing’: 0. 5s teach cose a eae eee 108.2 109.6 110.6 79.14 78.95 76.86 
Durable goodsty.. Pa dmekn ero cee deer ee eee 109.1 110.5 114.4 85.49 85.25 82.79 
Nonedurable;coods 4. feet... Seta 107.5 108.9 107.4 (site 73.60 (pas! 
Hoodrand:: beverages... . ie tela eye 115 e2 119.7 115.9 69.29 68.63 68.23 
Meat products...) 4. teenie: 4. «ieee. sac eee 137.2 140.0 144.4 77.94 77.94 77.80 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 114.8 127.8 110.6 56.44 54.91 53.87 
Grain miliproductsesee ee hee eee 102.0 103.5 1O2Ra 78.60 77.97 75.23 
Bread and other bakery products................ 110.9 111.6 110.8 65.72 66.45 66.48 
Distillediand malt liquors..$..7.20......00ee.. 104.6 106.6 107.6 94.88 94.68 89.97 
Tobacco land tobacco products: ..'.2....-0..20... 110.8 80.0 94.2 69.52 77.88 7h ly 
Krubber products... ptcebiatn. ce eee ee ee 98.7 102.4 106.0 80.36 80.58 80.81 
Leather products: 2 Syn sc. len. a ee 84.4 83.8 87.0 53.82 52.86 51.80 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............-. 91.2 90.3 92.8 50.73 49.31 49.40 
Textile products (except clothing).................. (1.2 Test 77.0 63.48 63.12 62.07 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 68.9 68.7 64.7 59.87 59.06 58.43 
Woollen 2o0ods}:.:. & eens ods Sees a eee 63.0 63.5 63.9 59.76 59.68 58.32 
Synthetic textiles and silk..:....202...:..).008.. 82.5 84.0 84.7 70.04 69.35 68.88 
Clothing (textile and far)¥r... 4.. 2,93)... 4.. eee 89.7 91.9 90.9 48 92 49.94 47.63 
Mon's clothing. 3. 6.20 0b.b accede os chan ee 89.9 nl} 92.2 47.11 48.28 46.21 
Womien's clothings. mr is...<4, Meneee kee 94.3 99.7 91.2 49 23 50.81 48.07 
Knit 2000S yhters.& atid os des Gee ee eee 76.8 76.6 78.9 50.28 50.39 48 32 
Woed products: :..). 5.7.7... Be. 1 ae 98.1 102.1 104.6 68.92 69.47 66.88 
paw and planing mills: (%...4. .Seeek.. oe Seen 97.3 102.0 104.7 71.01 Wate 68.67 
Beni bure ss. 22. <b: eke eee bee 111.6 ise? 115.0 66.92 67.47 65.39 
Other wood productel. #5... eye eas oh: ee 75.9 80.8 84.5 61.80 61.25 60.35 
Paperprodacta > 4. edt aden Setar ah. eee 124.4 125.5 IWS OT) 94.31 93.56 89.91 
Pulp apd paper millge.08. . 3. 8s ked act, See DAN TE 126.4 124.2 102.49 101.07 96.92 
Other paper products. ¥...... 0.25. .<+ fect ees 121.4 12302 122.6 74.40 75.43 72.19 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 124.8 125.1 124.3 85.58 85.43 83.35 
Jron and steel products: 04 .s4ocos icc. Bee 102.9 103.0 tal 89.63 89.66 87.70 
Agricultural implementa? /:./..2.464.. 4 60.0 56.9 78.3 90.73 90.14 86.36 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 160.5 147.6 156.4 91.12 86.87 87.46 
Hardware and tools)! 77... c: 8h a. scdo pee. 98.3 98.3 102.1 80.27 79.82 79.29 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 92.9 97.5 110.0 76.87 78.50 75.90 
Tron. castings. 27 0 ero) d eek 90.4 89.4 100.7 85.87 85.12 83.81 
Machinery, industrial. )., 4.10 eeo oh eee ee 111.6 112.9 119.1 87.13 86.85 84.40 
rimaty aronandisteel ae - qe 5 ee eee 114.6 116.5 126.3 103.00 103.96 100.83 
Sheet metal products.-).....4--c6tse.0.. ee 108.5 110.6 Lie 86.88 87.78 84.90 
Wire ahd wire productsia....4:.506es: tote. 110.8 113.4 116.8 88.01 88.79 90.92 
Transportation OqQuIpMents «245: 2cen cess eee 103.5 103.3 101.1 90.17 89.39 86.49 
Aireratt and:parts:- $4: 0 iu. heen: . ee AAR) 2 248.5 246.7 95.92 94.86 92.50 
Motortvenicles.. |. 29.22... 1, BAL. bo eae. 100.8 100.0 88.3 101.42 99.56 94.07 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 99.6 100.2 86.6 87.11 85.76 83.11 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 57.4 58.7 67.0 79.03 80.77 80.08 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................... 118.0 zee 119.1 81922 80.48 80.32 
on-ferrous metal products..............scececee:s 126.9 129.6 128.0 90.88 90.86 87.88 
A laminin products... ecte ee re eee 146.8 147.0 147.8 88.01 88.19 83.28 
Brass And :COPPer PrOducts,. 014. -anacaknietens ee 100.8 102.6 109.0 85.96 84.77 80.45 
Smelting and refining. «3... o> << vchecaaleenaee. 145.7 150.6 143.9 98.69 98.60 96.95 
Electrj cal apparatus and supplies................... 129.1 13123 139.9 86.13 85.54 82.60 
ea vy electrical machinery..................... 100.0 102.1 aes 93.05 92.91 89.44 
Telecommunication equipment.................. Plsee 215.0 215.5 86.11 84.49 79.12 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 137.6 141.5 144.3 82.93 83.11 79.54 
Glay- products: 145 acter oak ie eee 84.9 86.4 102.3 75.44 76.73 76.54 
Glass and glass products............c.scecese.-. 1520 152.5 150.8 9.3 79.24 75.76 
Products of petroletam and soal,. Figsac.c. tise 137.1 138.0 134.7 116.35 117.80 113.74 
Petroleum: refinitiy 4).o0s400 0s Fae ee 140.4 141.1 137.0 116.94 118.70 114.56 
Chemical products; 4 uns een ne ene 129.6 1317 131.2 92.45 91.85 88.07 
edicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 116.5 116.6 120.6 81.16 81.52 77.14 
Acids, alkalis.and salts, ...::.).:..c.wauseucace 154.6 156.8 149.9 105.02 103.09 99.77 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 134.7 134.9 129.6 70.46 70.92 68.40 
Construction 2. ..ga0 fib ote tian ee 129.8 139.1 133.5 81.78 82.86 718.24 
Building and general engineering................... 125.8 135.5 134 0 90.12 90.70 84.84 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 136.4 145.0 132.7 69.13 70.82 67.39 
Electric and motor transportation................. 133.6 134.8 132.8 81.17 81.54 78.95 
CR VICG esti acie@ vain winches Sa oe 141.3 143.7 139.7 54.15 53.99 51 44 
Hotels and rest#arants,...:500.0 4) eee ee ee 125.8 129.0 126.6 42.19 41.73 40.72 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 113.8 115.4 112.5 47.28 47.63 45.17 
Industrial composite... ...... 2.00... c cece cece ceeee 119.8 121.5 121.8 76.43 76.60 74.23 
ee ee eee ee 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smailer number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C- 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. idee bo 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


























Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
he (in cents) 
November | October | Md vemiaee November Oetabenr November 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
BNR POUDCUATNIG c8 cic eis Ge st go'0 s,s as Satees 05 38.5 38.5 39.5 1.74 1.68 1.62 
Bee OE o's Sake 5p afety (os ain Sree shoe as 40.5 40.5 40.3 1.58 1.57 1.52 
BRC SEICUBAVICK . 2.855 wien en hs ashe twits 4s 41.1 40.8 41.7 1.58 1.55 1.54 
BUNCO gs. ae duck SS oie toeials wie he vate we 41.6 41.5 42.0 1.61 1.61 1.56 
BPEL cor tte Os Bh each is dlectsias odie 40.5 40.7 40.7 1.88 1.87 1.82 
ROATHOO RO ted ee See ck ott ale Hewes ves 40.0 40.8 40.4 1.66 1.65 1.66 
BORDA LODE WAIb autres ce «2 sey 8 ole Se stew es 38.6 39.6 39.8 1.92 | 1.89 1.83 
Peer AL | he nahh 82 che Sotelo sie deme 4.6 39.5 40.2 40.2 1.91 1.91 1.84 
L2VOUG stom Grosninaevt (A) Ok Aa are ee 37.8 38.0 38.0 Qa22, 2.20 2.18 


Soon) SSeS ee Se ee eee eee 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories 
(2?) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics.) 





Decisions of the Umpire 


(Continued from page 277) 


(2) Opportunities of the claimant obtaining 
employment at the time of disqualifica- 
tion were practically nil. 


Considerations and Conclusions: In reach- 
ing his decision to disqualify the claimant 
solely on the ground that he had failed to 
prove that he was available for work, the 
insurance officer must have considered that 
the said claimant had proved that he was 
capable of work, otherwise he would have 
dealt with the case under section 66 of the 
Act. Consequently, the only question which 
can be before me for decision is whether 
the claimant, in successively limiting his 
availability to “answering the telephone” 
(Exhibit 2), to work which would not entail 
“climbing stairs or exertion” (Exhibit 2), 
to employment as a taxi despatcher (Exhibit 
6), to “very light, sedentary work” (Exhibit 
6) and to a “job of parking lot attendant” 
(Exhibit 8), had restricted his availability 
to such an extent that he was not available 
for work within the meaning of the Act. 

In several decisions, the Umpire has 
stated that a claimant’s availability for work 
is a question of fact that should be con- 
sidered in the light of his intention toward 
accepting suitable employment and to the 
prospects of his finding employment notwith- 
standing any restrictive conditions which 
he may have deliberately or not created. 
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In the present appeal, the record seems 
to indicate that the claimant was sincerely 
desirous of obtaining employment, and this 
I firmly believe. 


As to the question of whether the claim- 
ant had reasonable prospects of finding 
employment on February 12, 1960, the date 
of his application for benefit, and subse- 
quently, actually it should be decided 
chiefly in the light of the conditions of the 
labour market in Medicine Hat and Leth- 
bridge. However, the information which has 
been supplied in that respect is too incom- 
plete and too vague to be entirely relied 
upon. 


Notwithstanding this, it would seem to me 
that the very restrictive nature of the claim- 
ant’s circumstances was such as to have 
made it impossible for him to find work 
anywhere, on any labour market, as early 
as February 12, 1960 and certainly not 
earlier than at least March 8, 1960, when 
he actually applied for a job as a taxi 
despatcher after a doctor had certified that 
he was fit for light work. 

As from this latter-mentioned date, I 
consider that the claimant has satisfactorily 
proved that he was available for work and 
I so decide. 

But for the aforementioned modification 
of the disqualification, I disallow the Broth- 
erhood’s appeal. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hourly Average Weekly 


Average Weekly 3 
Earnings Wages 


Hours 











Industry Hai aa ee 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. || Nov. } Oct. | Nov. || Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
1960 | 1960 1959 1960 | 1960 | 1959 |} 1960 | 1960 | 1959 
no. no. no $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mining 5: sets coe rie ty Ae 41.9} 41.9] 42.6] 2.10] 2.09 | 2.06 || 88.05 | 87 53] 87.57 
Metal mining, wsdaneer o- ya er eee ie 42.5 | 41.6 | 42 2.18 | 2.17 | 2.14 || 92.49 | 90.23 | 90.98 
Gold... ic os Sao a eee ee 43.6 | 42.2) 43 1.69 | 1.68} 1.62 || 73.71 | 70.91 | 70.40 
Other-metalss sroacan heed aries: Oe eee 42.0 | 41.38] 42 2.388 | 2.36 | 2.32 | 99.80 | 97.66 | 98.50 
WEIS. 5.x ciate, ciaysteratsrstereie ne ee ae oer tenes cece 41.5 42 1.97 1.98 1.93 || 77.08 | 82.12 81.28 
Goal). . caso steiectee oer oe de ee SRO MIMI 49, 1.75 | 1.78 | 1.75 |) 66.57 | 73.47 | 73.49 
Oiland natural casts nee ee ree 40.9} 42.0] 42 2.384 | 2.34] 2.23 || 95.53 | 98.11 94.40 
Non=métal 1(d) ieee ores os os 43.3 | 43.5] 43 1.93 | 1.90] 1.86 || 83.68 | 82.86 | 80.74 
Manufacturing.....................<--..-..-.| 40.6 1 4057 | 40 1.79 | 1.78 | 1.74 || 72.80 | 72.66 | 71.08 
Durable goods) eae ee ea ee 40.9 | 41.0] 41 1.95 | 1.94 | 0589 1 79077 |e 9eS Taleo 
INon-durable goods:ts-4e8... . eeeee eee 40.4] 40.5] 40 1.65 | 1.64] 1.60 || 66.62 | 66.54 | 64.95 
Foodsand beverapesseescn. eee eee 40.4} 40.4] 40 1.57 1.56 1.54 |) 63.67 | 63.11 62.67 
Meatproducta.caccatia smo scien meee 39.8 | 40.1] 40 1.84) |5 1.82 | 91.83) |) 73.02" 73221 eaeoe 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 40.7 | 39.1] 39 1822 1.25 1.18 || 49.66 | 48.68 | 46.52 
Grainpmiliproductssaays.. 4. skeen nee 43.0 | 42.7] 42 1.74 | 1.73 | 1.68 | 74.90 | 73.81 | 70.64 
Bread and other bakery products........... 4107 |MAaies |) 42 1.45 | 1.46] 1.42 || 60.49 | 61.29} 59.65 
Distilled liquors t\-seseseie io ee 39.8 | 41.7] 40 2.01 | 2.00] 1.86 || 79.99 | 83.65 | 74.91 
Maltsliquorstaee cee eee ae eee 39.0 | 38.6] 39 2.31 | 2.30] 2.20 | 90.04 | 88.66 | 86.01 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............--| 39.9 | 40.0 | 37 1.61 1.81 1.74 || 64.18 | 72.28 | 64.84 
Rubber productst.g.-eeeeen senden n eee 40.8} 41.1] 41 1.81 1.82 | 1.82 || 73.87 | 74.65 | 75.78 
LeathorsProdticts:. eas saseee: oc a ee 40.4 | 39.5] 39 1.22 1.21 1.19 || 49.42 | 47.99 | 47.34 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............] 39.8] 38.4] 39 1.17} 1.16] 1.16 || 46.60 | 44.49 | 45.33 
Other leather products................+..+> 41.7} 42.0] 40 1.34] 1.33 | 1.27 || 55.81 | 55.84 | 51.79 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.2} 42.2 | 43 1.35 | 1.34] 1.30 | 57.03 | 56.65 | 55.93 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 40.6 | 40.1] 41 1.37 | 1.36 | 1.30 || 55.47 | 54.51 | 53,63 
Woollen goods.) eer errors ce ere 43.3 | 48.3 | 44 1.26 1.26 1.22 || 54.78 | 54.61 | 53.65 
Synthetic textiles and silk..................| 438.7] 43.3] 44 1.43 | 1.48] 1.39 || 62.47 | 61.81 | 62.27 
Clothing (textile and fur).....................| 38.0 | 38.8 | 38 1.15 | 1.15 | 1.12 || 43.60 | 44.84] 42.80 
Men '‘s.clothingy. pases eee cae ee 36.8 | 38.0] 36 1.15 | 1.16 | 1.14 }} 42,48 | 48.97 | 42.29 
Women’s clothing. ices soe occu ctaascuesapanl B68 baneT.2 1 O86 1.21 | 1.22] 1.16 || 43.63 | 45.36 | 42.36 
Knit go0ds8t-s-oneeese ncaa 41.8 | 42.0} 42 1.09 | 1.08 | 1.04 || 45.40 | 45.54 | 43.87 
“Wood producteiicc) soci. secs os4+cans «cena le Cea B) | at 1.59 | 1.59 | 1.54 || 65.37 | 66.05 | 64.10 
paw aldiplaningsmnil sacs: See eee 40.2 | 40.6} 40 1.70 | 1.70 | 1.65 || 68.34 | 69.01 | 66.90 
HUPMItUure ohn oh hs ce ie ie ee ee 42.9] 43.5] 43 1.45 | 1.46 | 1.40} 62.32 | 68.36 | 61.11 
Other wood products......................:| 42.3 | 41.6] 42 1.33 | 1.34 | 1.32 || 56.33 | 55.99 | 55.96 
Paper products...... chars Seas cues sen eee Meee 41.6 41.6] 41 2.13 2.11 2.02 || 88.72 | 87.69 84.53 

lip and paper mls? see ereteeeee ee 41.8 | 41.7] 41 2.31 | 2.28] 2.18 || 96.50 | 94.91 | 91.27 

Other paper products.............%7.000cen. 41.2; 41.5] 41 1,64} 1.64] 1.59 || 67.57 | 68.25 | 65.95 

Printing, publishing and allied industries......| 39.1 | 39.2 | 39 2.17 | 2.16} 2.10 ]| 84.61 | 84.65 | 83.35 
“Iron and steel product#.. is). Reece. Ae 40.8} 40.7] 41 2.08 | 2.09 | 2.04 || 84.78 | 85.02 | 83.99 
Agricultural implements...............05.5: 39.1 39.0 | 39 2.07 | 2.04] 2.03 || 81.04 | 79.54 | 80.31 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 41.7 | 388.2] 40 2.06 | 2.07 | 1.99 | 86.03 | 79.29 | 80.31 
Hardware and tools...... SUCOe daceee. tanene 41.8] 41.5 | 42 P77 | Lal 7 all A739 Tl adece 7 lee 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 39.7 | 41.4] 41 ee Lead 1.74 || 70.18 | 73.41 den 
Tron castings....... ui cogihs eae 8 euere Wool akc meaty oe ae 41.1 40.8 41 1.99 1.98 1.95 || 81.75 | 80.62 80.49 

achinery, induetriall 2. le2.aee wee 41.5] 41.4] 41 1.96 1.96 1.92 || 81.15 | 81.28 79.87 
Primary ironand steel}... sos. anete coupe as 389.6 | 40.1] 40 2.49 | 2.50] 2.40 || 98.63 |100.25 | 97.79 
Sheet: metal products......0.....¢.000.+s00- 40.6 | 40.9 | 40 2.01 | 2.02} 1.95 || 81.63 | 82.78 | 79.76 
Wire and wire products, 29%. 40). ie eon 40.5} 40.8] 42 2.02 | 2.03 | 2.04 |] 81.73 | 82.68 | 86.98 

*Transportation OCGUIPIMENG, oot. dares scree 40.6 40.5 40.2 2.07 2.05 1.99 |) 84.09 | 82.96 80.01 
Aircraft and Partalsysesees ss osade ao eee 42.5 42.0 42.4 2.08 2.07 2.00 |) 88.32 | 86.85 85.08 
Motor vehicles. Sswcsags. 4.0004... Maine 41.2] 40.8] 37.1) 2.29} 2.24] 2.24. 94.43 | 91.34] 83.98 

otor vehicle parts and accessories......... 39.8} 389.6 | 40.6] 2.04] 2.00 1.88 || 81.19 | 79.29 | 76.29 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.2 40.0 | 40.1 1.95 1.96 1.94 || 76.38 | 78.32 77.99 
Shipbuilding and repairing................. 39.7 39.6 | 40.4 1.99 1.98 1.94 || 79.14 | 78.26 78,12 

*Non-ferrous mMetal products sss eens 0 ee 40.8 | 40.9] 41.2} 2.09 | 2.09 | 2.00 | 85.29 | 85.70 | 82.26 
‘Aluminumpyproductssssnaenee oe mee ee 43.6 43.8 42.8 1.82 1.84 1.75 || 79.10 | 80.67 74.82 
rass and copper DIOUUGUS fees ajcccaecn 40.1 39.9} 39.8 ]| 2.00 1.98 1.86 || 80.21 | 79.28 | 74.23 
b: Smelting and refining...... She Pet ae 40.2 40.3 40.9 2.01 Zo 2.23 || 92.97 | 93.23 91.31 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies.............. 40.7 | 40.7] 41.0 1.85 1.84 1.79 || 75.19 | 74.64 | 73.36 
Heavy electrical machinery andequipment| 40.5] 40.4| 40.5] 2.04] 2.05 1.99 || 82.69 | 82.72 | 80.62 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.8; 40.8] 40.4 Wares 1.68 1.61 | 70.30 | 68.60 | 65.20 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

ANCES soni artolsh pe ert CRP ae aa Ae 39.9} 40.2} 40.0] 1.90] 1.88] 1.79 || 75.84] 75.62 | 71.38 
Wire and cable...... Fis ie alee Madly are sete orate MAG 41.3 | 40.9} 41.9] 2.01 | 2.03 | 1.98 || 82.98 | 82.93 | 83.15 
Miscellaneous electrical products...... of ~4028,). 40.7 1f 4238 P01, 74> 1073. 1-4, 7001-71291 1896797) 

*Non-metallic mineral products............... 42.7) 42.8) 43.2} 1.83] 1.82] 1.73 || 77.92 | 78.07 | 74.86 
Clays products... os eee ee. Fe 42.0 42.9 43.7 1.64 1.64 1.64 || 68.85 | 70.31 71.76 
lass and glass products.................-. 41.0} 40.7] 42.2 1.83 1.84 1.68 || 75.03 | 74.71 70.90 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 40.9 41.5 42.1 2.54510 62.55 2.47 ||104.00 |105.93 | 103.78 
Chemical products: sss eee wf, JOGA eee 40.5 40.4 40.8 |) 2.01 2.00 1.9 81.33 | 80.84 77.77 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.6 | 39.8] 40.3 1.54] 1.53 | 1.46 } 60.81 | 60.91 | 58.63 
Acids, alkalis and salts.................000. 40.9} 40.2} 41.2) 2.382] 2.381 | 2.21 || 94.84 | 92.79] 91.05 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 42.1] 42.3] 42.2) 1.461 1.45 | 1.42 |] 61.42 | 61.26 | 59.75 
Construction............ ROLE i hie Malco 40.8} 41.8) 40.5] 1.96] 1.95 | 1.88] 79.88 | 81.51] 76.34 
Building and general engineering...... 41.2 41.6] 40.4] 2.14 2.14} 2.05 || 88.16 | 88.97 82.58 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 40.2 42.2 40.8 1.62 1.62 1.58 || 65.10 | 68.28 64.29 
Electric and motor transportation...... 43.2 | 43.4] 44.31 1.86] 1.85 | 1.77 | 80.14 | 80.43 | 78.49 
LU UG OG Sea ent OMAR an en! Sn 39.0) 38.9} 39.4] 1.06] 1.06] 1.01 || 41.39 | 41.19 | 39.92 
Hotels and restaurants....................05. 39.0 | 38.7} 39.4 ]/ 1.04] 1.03 | 0.99 || 40.45 | 40.09 | 39.17 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 39.8! 40.1! 40.2 || 1.021 1.02 | 0.98 || 40.41 | 40.73 | 39.32 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
8ees—=$=$M0@MaBaMaa9aaaaaaana@O@OwYOma@ostxwnmwayyqynmnamsNy»senNnmoOoannanamaoTwo0D 


Index Number of 
Average 











‘Average Awor Average Weekly 
Hours & age Wages (1949 = 
Period Worked ee ly Weekly Bee 
Per Week arniEes Wages Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
No $ $ No 

MON GULyeAsy OPA OM Ooo sewer tric mtr rrociere ere ae 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 

IMonthlvyvA veraro90G. cccmaccldsa «ches cc ecscaneen.. 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 

MonthivyeA veragorl9o/wsscdcsdece: cosets so oecce Mes 49.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 

MONLILYAA Velaro GO Quen e: nrt nt nln y nrnree eee 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 

Monthy Averages 9o9. 0... 5 eso eRe. 40.7 72 70.16 168.1 132.8 

Last Pay Period in: 

IY A BS cerca ole keane) BAIA Ree ra arRe aac tc eae 38. 4* 1.78 68.48* 164.1 128.7 

LOGORANUAT Vea cts. fe ett. « ait oe eer ones o's 40.7 1.77 71.89 172.2 135.4 

HEDIURTYRREs octet tlle: one Rakes 40.4 ered 71.49 171.3 135.0 

March Nan K letetr’ sicichs: s sratersteeters 3:6 gis ote emer e cele Kia's 40.5 1.78 71.94 172.4 135.2 

FA DTU e eoei te cote ane. eee ed 40.5 1.79 2500 173.4 136.1 

INUELY. ete cee ee anh wuts dates de 40.1 1.79 71.69 171.8 134.6 

JUTS Mee cae ee ens ARM ule bes 40.4 1.79 72.19 173.0 135.6 

JUL y Sete cake 0 Cn eat Sots ee ke 40.6 Weil 72.01F 172.5 134.9 

PANIC USG Meer cota eee ee co. eee eck 40.5 1.76 17.46 171.2 133.3 

Septem berss: ote. ee ats ee ee ak vs 40.9 Sef 12.37 173.4 134.0 

Octobert ees torn, ee, I et 40.6 1.78 72.66 174.1 134.3 

INGVemberGr-cce.. Manan ke eth ss 40.6 1.79 72.82 174.5 134.6 

I ecemibertee. ase. he wttahlase SEM eels ols ves 38.7 1,82 70.66 169.3 131.0 
aN a eee 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours andHourly Earnings, DBS, page ii. 


* December 1959 figures adjusted for the holidays are 40.8 hours and $71.52, 
+ Revised. 
t Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Petiod Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
Hepruary a lol Qponemeetine a eee ane 8,276 8,604 16, 880 483 , 380 117,651 601,031 
Hebriary. le 1956) sane. ee. nee nee 18,180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107,850 504, 492 
IRGbTUsT Vin le L9O Te: aan ee See cee 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
Mebruary= ly 198s. fee meee ee ce tet 6, 822 7,860 14,682 661,965 167,512 829,477 
Pebruary = 11959. eee ees eee 9,425 9,295 18,720 615, 788 175,574 791,362 
Hebruary 1 19G0s. seasee cme has 8,206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 
March 1 U9G0) Benes ce 8,431 10,676 19,107 634, 332 182,721 817, 053 
April 1 19G0. Socios one 10, 402 11,830 22,202 652,107 182, 883 834, 990 
May BLOG O aro ote tee hee 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
June T1960 eee se! 21,772 17,210 38,982 389,576 152,848 542,424 
July er LO GOs ee Meee. ae 17,227 15,875 33, 102 258,719 131,936 390,655 
August Talo ee eee ieee 14, 673 12,594 27,267 242,582 128, 062 370,644 
September: 1) 19600 ee eae 13,748 14,427 28,175 236,969 117,044 354, 013 
October d Wout ETO en arse ea cara 12,239 13,796 26,035 228, 632 115,358 343,990 
November, 1.196055. toc aene cece. 11,994 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124,255 405,739 
Decem peranl 1 0G0 sus meee at cence 15, 932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144, 123 537,979 
January LPS1OG1 Se enaas cetera 9,859 7,996 17,855 570, 789 163, 893 734, 682 
February 1)°1961()0.03c2.:.2..0ee7 8, 866 8,377 17, 243 668, 766 185,972 854,738 


re a 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 
36, 1960(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C, 751) 








Change from 











Industry 
Female Total Nov. 30, Dee. 31, 
1960 1959 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 51 180} — 64) — 47 
OTPBOES fang OS x 5 cos AE de 6s wenn Re Bees 6 699 | + 98} — 6510 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 34 368 | + wu; — 124 
US TST TS 3 ie ONE MOAR le aN 12 257 | + 146} — 43 
LE Ao a ee 6) a eee aa 11 -- Be 37 
2 _ 2 + 2 
0 _ 2 aaa 2 
9 a 4 - 44 
DEASLULLACEUIULING ee en hc ees fain dee ee 1,053 2,803 | — 294) — 819 
ae ag ehaye sais tober é) acer crac oetecleesteraeibre ck 157 293 ote 37 + 89 
odes Ee. 0 2 14 a7 
BODOG. 5,05 GOMOD Cen 3 ee Graeme 5 -~ 15 -- 31 
RECO ICH 3.0 SO.R EIS fel i AAR CRA DIG (Pe 129 + 23 _ 10 
F oisstelalessusjacaieie.a =i’ 53 101 a 9 = 21 
Beng ¢s5:pia)evelatn-o aetatey state ere Sersice 308 351 ob 163 _ 184 
Riatecefayele: arctehahe) pievsic: sic Vets. ai ere instore cece « a2 205 -- 37 - 80 
lata aveietsi ec ctete cies, sara cvenenremeaeiere ree alaracs 36 126 _ 188 + 26 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 58 135] — 64], — 40 
Jreaiand Steel Productew)..2..... 0. 88sek soc. 59 304 = 21 _ 256 
aiansportation Wquipment......;...<scescesscees 44 35 4 42 _ 230 
SERCO 0 SOS OSCE 41 126 + 7 _ 56 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 60 229 4. 1 ~ 50 
BEE BAG. Cane 17 44 a 16 _ 38 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 4 24 _ 6] — 11 
Pineimpica! Products... ek... < ods. Weds ss cece 55 194 + 25} + 4 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries 52 130} + 2) + 42 
PUES TECLION Bs ccs 5s Aah cscs Meas css coco 40 698 | — 140] + 128 
Gronoral (Contractors: occ sac <cc ste cocesécsssecss 25 430] + 87 + 78 
Bpecial Trades Contractors. i. .5. bade cs ccs. 15 268 | — 148} + 50 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 112 542 | + 3] — 47 
PUTANSPOLCALION eek eee lose. « wcthak 47 256 _ 60 — 97 
CCR a ae ane Sie Yo aeeae ee a ff 30} + 20} + 2 
PEOUAUILUMICH IONS, 2. 51.. APD ke cc. dcton NOEs +o 0dade- 58 256} + 43} + 18 
Public Utility Operation........................... 18 39} — 30; — 37 
LIANG eter ce coon cee een 1,004 2,240 - 975 + 20 
LSE SLED 3 gs Ro a ed 27 729 _ 24) + a 
ENN OT Aa A ge os 733 1,511 ~ 951 + 13 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 461 889; + 1222) — 117 
PUT RICO Ot Sey yon Saige eS cooks so cacdues 5,473 10,289 | — 7,139 | + 1,224 
Community or Public Service 1,479 1,730 | — 49 - 117 
Government Service 244 4,225} — 7,001| + 1,868 
Recreation Service 40 + 22) + 13 
Business Service 247 487 | — Bove = 040 
Personal Service 3, 463 3,768 | — 52} — 400 
GRAND TOTAL 8,252 18,747 | — 8,408] — 359 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 29, 1960(1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies(?) f Hegiststiens t 
Occupational Group Giga ploy men 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,338 1,145 2,483 8,699 1,948 10, 647 
Clerical Workers )..ac8ee eee aa ae 1,551 1,847 3,398 19,500 48, 062 67,562 
Sales Workersctcnnsenes ceatee oo he ee 1,023 472 1,495 8,531 13,770 22,301 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 448 3,762 4,210 41, 167 28,392 69,559 
POAMEN oh. howe tasieeletes eerie serene eyetors CB. erent ech Oar 6 5, 410 79 5, 489 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 122 4 126 7,592 1,034 8,626 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 2,716 542 3,258 272,090 33,951 306, 041 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tO DACCO) ee ete oe cre eisai 17 8 25 dy velo 683 3,030 
Textilesxclothing etches... « is ane 39 382 421 5,201 22,004 27,205 
Lumber and lumber products........ 58h Bice eee fe 587 29,414 201 29,615 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 32 8 40 1,581 671 2,262 
Leather and leather products........ 29 50 79 2,003 2,000 4,003 
Stone, clay and glass products....... se ee ce 0 RENE 9 eal 88 1,259 
Metalworking ecb ete cede: 329 4 333 29,100 1,246 30,346 
Hiloctrical Soo eee char pe encisvetsveteike. 119 3 122 4,786 1, 886 6,672 
Transportation equipment........... 1 Rie ois oe ere Uf 1,202 28 1, 230 
Mining's, 4h. secs crete eee ake atte xe locsheianaeis (OU i 3 ao. ieee Pe 69 2 GO Orci S. 5 ee Be aeons 2,909 
Construction, eet). bens oer 359) Ble eee» « 359 82,364 8 82,372 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 344 5 349 48,351 141 48, 492 
Communications and public utility. . 1D Biss ee aes 15 1540 12 1,559 
Trade and! services. nausea sean 86 66 152 7,538 2,642 10,180 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 617 13 630 37,224 1,930 39, 154 
Oren: 22 05 elec oye cieie iso eceie te Seeks 29 2 31 5, 884 385 6, 269 
Apprentices ts...2. 20> ieeese se aaa 29 1 30 9,468 26 9,494 
UnslalledsWorkerssssceepieee re cece 2,655 224 2,879 207, 800 36,657 244, 457 
Hood. and stObACCOsy meeerrre seen eer 53 66 119 9,112 11,776 20, 888 
Lumber and lumber products........ 88 4 92 23, ols 671 23,984 
Metal worlcing: csctonmeree center iae 28 15 43 12,299 824 13,123 
@onstructiony: seen eee tae 2 130M eerie oon 2,139 106, 406 2 106, 408 
Other unskilled workers............. 347 139 486 56,670 23, 384 80,054 
GRAND TOTAL...........:.. 9,859 75996 17,855 570,789 163,893 734, 682 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 29, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 



































Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Hous P nee 
ge ee a9, | Deel | Dem 
«29, ec. 1, ec: 31, ec. 29, aoe Caras 
met 1960 1959 1960 1960 1059 
15,278 22,749 
Newfoundland........................ 189 286 oie 3018 4° 457 
Miner LOGY. och. PE os ss ok i 5 8 2,238 1,533 ite 
<a ead ean ee ae a 175 264 248 17,356 10,727 6, 
John 8.468, ©. 4 i r| a iis 5,136 
Prince Edward Island................. 43 4 59 3” 068 17509 3,283 
pe rotieioen rcs Bi oll anictin ee 3B 97 99 1,773 1,034 1,853 
Cle ae Gch ee 
Summersi ae 502 30,316 20,922 30,155 
OTST ORR A ae ee 660 1,232 i 1,413 968 1,380 
Amherst Pisisianeues ene iierate lel alis)'e\ (niet eser 6 ¥ su8).6 (piaceue. 2 12 14 2,208 1, 234 2,244 
Pacem ateress. ok. EA d es vc veck 961 31] 5, 438 5, 265 5,795 
kiiar te Meee Tp ato 409 96 1/047 389 1,194 
BMGIDCRS Pee eit edo svc k scl P oes Me “a lo oo a ey 2,023 3'008 
TCHR eS a 4 See 1 3 7 779 509 ; ie 
SEUeLDOOL wee i. 8. Cee es os obo « 34 98 18 4,347 2,509 ; 
ee ee a OP 1,161 981 tens 
2 TSR pa, ORS ee ey ae a ean a tie i 5°798 3,960 : 
are oe 79 20 2'191 1, 439 2,151 
See Pe TC eee eer oa 33 25 Hs 5 07 1645 2, 823 
CEES Ne 26 a1 . 
armouth....... ae vie he 20,072 30,858 
NEW IBrUNS WICK: <5 <..4.,.007 os. <x-4.- 673 es it 5 356 2° 600 5,117 
Bpathurt Bch a ot eee ae me 1B 2 587 1,620 1, 703 
Wampbelltown,.....<...s060s..sen0% e 8 4 2.47 1,129 1, 
DATE EUS) ae en 154 97 2,166 1,579 2,299 
BM CUGTIGLONNT IS... < deig Bote a occa on 86 - 38 659 473 675 
fc ee Tet 37 393 8, 423 4,796 8, 952 
Chee a 298 26 Pl Seas. |: etna Dee 
PIGWCASLIO I osc cdsan ttc esieeah ys 2 318 101 3" 68 3" 492 2'615 
BeIDe JOUMT ss scc.. 8. oes as hs « 149 a 7 1760 11315 2’ 160 
Brctephonties ....1..0hie........ 35 23 787 571 743 
Satie of Ae ln ie eet, Op fe iu 92 1,565 1,055 1,624 
Woodstockwli®...!...c1;......., > pales 
maven 3,685 5,081 te lh Ee ic nae Deere 
eer eee ee 4 13 "905 652 a13 
ACT 9 eh aia 15 27 9 764 533 1 eo 
BOK OMenIeee,. ok. vet kt Oss oa ob cs 1 2 3 11 1,851 an 1908 
Peeathamomsye. ..:,.4.50herh. socks. c 3 7 1,382 nee a 
MUGKIn games. <<. 504. <ete.. +s. ocbe. a 141 45 ae ae D138 
| CI Cs ee RE eee 51 52 a, fio. agers dts dene arate 
(CARTIER GR AT Sg a4 05 a1 397 ss "39 
ona hein Sota rene ans cok ee a 93 i: 1 ; 324 ; } Ne 2°090 
BOA... veto n, Schott she cl he. 57 ‘ ; , 
Tram Mond ville... tie Sees ss cates 2 f 14 801 875 884 
eae MI oes AP eke fo oks s i ; ‘ 207 
PIOreGUVING Ns... a. Mee dtr x. anhs « 4 2 15 1,690 835 =) : 36 
SO a 2 eet 22 58 3.496 2,330 ; 
StSe 20° 8 ee ea 11 5 a 4” 569 3,526 4 531 
Granby ro, eee ae 52 76 as 5298 3° 625 5,799 
En we ie pee 27 37 i 9935 2.523 2,809 
oe Dat RE ae oe an 24 93 7 Ait: 809 993 
Jonqui te fT ee 12 11 - 2115 1,020 2,349 
Tae Ran oe ae 14 50 a a 649 877 
La Ma San checia aie ¢. 9 97 “ 5439 3,339 4,873 
co a a ihe 18 99 fs 1 404 Litas 1,614 
Lévis. Z al So et ee 12 25 ’ 838 656 871 
ee ee Bo WR soles ictos eer 1.084 760 815 
Peles, tine eee. ee 9 11 15 9 512 923 3,255 
ee or Mer eT 13 24 “yrs 989 rf 460 
A Sane sisiaa gde ot RS ee as sca 3 te | een a } Be 
Mégantic. ._ Meee is. Sse did a SEMEN sce ce'e hss Al 18 29 Lee fic 2.972 
Geert Tae gee aes F 9 ae ae 60° 156 75,805 
ce ney 1,391 1,874 : a 1144 2995 
Ree coum et 138 109 : 1307 | 605 | 1,321 
Egg NI UES Aaa? SG ee ee be a Aree 998 268 1,024 nee 4°810 
Hileeee Yee ese tes emt eiaia AG sre 46 68 i. ries 2" 499 5,023 
BTA) OULS LCi es ceca «1 c MS vetoes os 9 : 049 
BSEViCTS WU OUP. 3. ated ee Msc ses 12 49 23 1,340 1 3 2" 467 
Roberva a Xerereita de oe ie\lalel eta) sislaralsteliei(ece, a.eteriel 116 169 a 1’ 951 801 1,319 
ue ee al Ps 40 1,476 958 es 
OSA PALO waists aset a aveirel ee ei cligracererre ‘ i 
Ste. pen devBellevue. Yee se.. 60.5... : 17 7 : ae 4568 
ee T WOreee hie, a ant 25 Py 31 27 ae 2’ 098 2/998 
eae llyacintnees ... oe ie. sshd: 89 a Anne 2’ 626 2989 
t. Jean TORO COC ice tin cece arity cleecic cirio 25 56 2'618 1,748 1,925 
St. Jér6me Bah aymtieks o' (s1\6. 01 w wisp jee Siat oa0 eee. aie 127 181 2 5 137 3.313 5,087 
Saher anger ihe «0 66 79 136 6,736 4, 446 yuee 
2 eulpceco tae gate ia ae 181 298 4 3" 296 1,981 ' 
Pherbropkege w...5 idee Ratea sen chs 49 74 Ee ae 1 458 2” 808 
twee ee 10 + 6, 580 4,163 6,572 
PULOLG MIMICS Weiccs «abo s Pi Bhalec. ecu 666 7 
sl toie-Rivieress4. 4... 2. aay ee. i..).. 66 301 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 239, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
ffi 1 Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
eee 2 Month Year Month Year 
Dec. 29, Dec. 1, ec. 31, Dec. 29, Dee. 1, ec. 31, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

bec—Cont’d. 
ara Or Dee ta anintiniat SPaMnn bic 26 57 57 2,267 1,850 1,821 
Walley fieldea. seccscer cians sees: 4 14 41 3,113 2,214 2,834 
WVictoriawvilley mac smntecie soa. elereters 15 88 14 3,426 2,156 3,020 
Ville St. Georges 162 239 129 2,767 1,643 3,006 
Ontario... h:, Bids. ira coe testes soe siete 7,164 10,605 7,835 2385848 182, 266 217,066 
PATH PTION eee einer ae eee sees sre terete 12 24 32 456 278 387 
Batre. seccsane doicteeiee cis cie.c eset Su 7 8 1,705 1,281 1,712 
Belleville. SoM dee acs chee tletiate exe a niere 87 251 34 2,391 1,891 2,235 
Bracebridgowcssscs eiass<<eetoe 74 79 22 1,736 1,083 1,616 
Brampton Rec. ecco eee cats ocean 18 17 8 1,741 1,394 2,115 
iBrantiord 4e0, 2 coc. sees ws oe o's be 33 49 103 3,914 3,342 3,636 
Brockville deneec ces ett aK Celetece 41 41 21 960 730 761 
Carletom Elacetcns. fecmiaee ater 10 12 3 447 257 464 
Chatham, ocscrdeiroe cle cieisiortrers 99 76 21 2,649 2,080 2,474 
Cobourd: Soe a 5 Hie tke te ws age 42 47 20 1,238 968 1,148 
Collingwood tre ceninccitettetas cterveisinl= 5 1 8 1,389 882 1,153 
Corn walla oe ce ieee orbs ov stene wrote 89 109 102 4,334 3,303 4,071 
Elliot Lake 17 42 49 423 317 427 
(Hort Hire tae hace ters cele siete «+ ic sere 5 4 5 977 809 876 
Fort Frances 22 10 17 760 603 685 
Fort William 56 64 131 3,407 2,319 3,406 
Galt Per Pee Sat re tere Ae tesserae 44 165 104 2,432 1,872 1,655 
Gananoque Wie cptersnstes s-ore i 500 336 438 
Goderichvae tlie as suet eiascines 2 9 7 862 631 771 
Guelph te eee Saat ries Sis: 24 110 47 3,021 1,996 2,165 
Hamilton sy aercc cence teitte site siesta: 667 647 636 19,691 16,218 15, 853 
Hawkeslourye Stem cicttecine tl aeerioistsiete 11 i 14 1,305 741 1,197 
Kapuskasing eiga. sevens caer setcle cscs viele 10 8 63 869 957 737 
Kenora tx Sih. certo omen stro teeieticke 8 8 14 1,015 841 952 
Cini SCONE tia lanerercroatterorerticisietie ators 1 77 78 2,403 2,110 2,593 
Karkland@Wakemenesaecemes sc ie wer 40 69 66 1,727 1,439 1,590 
Kitcheneraen tancraelneccacrstsreeet 100 100 129 5, 959 3,088 4,611 
MLCATN INE OM sees « tr leroses stereos corer carves 22 19 PA l 1,772 1,036 1,363 
Lind says aes Tle cts -ccates ere 23 8 26 856 591 891 
NSIStO WG LSI ae rersctavd seer otareieisioeersre 42 32 11 679 362 564 
Hon don.8 PH: 6. sol ho meta sueraaistatters 280 1,150 370 6, 886 5, 469 6,351 
Mong Branch. wire nae eee cis acierervs 101 107 127 6,115 4,209 4,994 
Midland toeay. Fs sinc dele B te tes scenes 5 25 12 1,546 810 1,475 
Napanee. eee oot t odes Minis, Dave wyevermers 6 6 3 857 529 852 
INewmarketay onc jancmeeceasieein ee ile 35 32 1,785 1,369 2,048 
Niavaral Falls. iicccc. cs Mite cee sets tees 30 156 200 3,573 2,789 3,314 
North Bayer. 2 one cir ie ceetee te: 20 34 4 2,444 1,865 2,078 
Os keville iwi: ceva cere Mee caeeareee = 74 94 82 1,255 1,031 1,347 
OF as F) eee tes. ssioneen. tet ieee 11 7 23 1,724 1,180 1,268 
Oshawa te tae icsicai delete aoa iment 61 82 261 5, 037 4,471 5,815 
Ottawae:. Bee secede Bea steals 1,690 765 1,609 7,281 6, 058 7,050 
Owen: Sound. 22: cackhstiscoss cree 35 48 2,355 1,526 2,570 
Parry Sounds s,..5.00 4: sae eens ree Lees tices 1 674 380 744 
Pembrokemt fois sac. eects none 55 59 60 22142 1,758 2,214 
Perths aac Shee ees. eae cee omiao nates 22 16 17 786 575 796 
Peterborouglicg.«a. ce. <teeon ete 38 37 41 4,311 3,339 3,633 
(Picton: +... Tea. aa eevee eee 5 3 9 706 391 745 
Port Arthure9..c.ice ee see es 135 269 118 4,710 3,401 4,438 
Port ‘Colbometia..cheeen es eee 8 50 9 1,385 1,051 1,241 
IPPESCObUs: Beta ant Ae eon oon 37 20 20 1,234 734 1,244 
Renfrew: 2998) 3 iiiscd. Beane en ter 11 15 5 815 451 843 
Sti Catharines #5... 4u« Mibonea cee nee 88 95 76 5,913 3,998 5, 457 
St. Thomas PR icite ne es Reis seoalato 24 91 36 1,591 1,396 1,626 
ATT fe a alae aes ee aor fs 68 65 57 3,629 3,048 2,746 
Sault Ste. Marie 160 130 155 4,129 3,480 2,293 
DIN COC. 1. BU o ieae as COBs as coos en's 34 90 54 1,534 906 1,518 
Sioux LOokoutsie ais ac Bene beeen 123 10 10 217 186 248 
Smiths alistoe:..cne..eee ee coon oe 9 1 14 673 449 576 
Dtratiord, as yeee oa. eee eee 22 36 18 1,201 810 1,243 
Sturceon Hallse) ys on eee oe 16 14 2 1,137 906 1,201 
Sadbury..0Ap cc. 0.04. AME de oen dee 263 494 104 4,733 4,002 4,308 
Tillsonburg 5 oie STEEDS Pao cn 5 its t REA Ne 17 18 10 500 323 483 
AL E119 NANG ONE Mee ca os Nees oer 18 27 78 2,462 2,031 2,365 
BLOT ONtO!s. FRR Mois ss shoes Pres oateas 1,534 3,354 1,977 57,497 43,391 53, 203 
AL renitont.. aay fo sos te cBRoks nace ees 23 58 48 1,113 809 1,051 
Walkertontay. Bo. c05 guste Baaen ction 36 23 13 1,364 846 1,050 
Weallaceburge@.2.0. soothes anne 13 14 6 1,008 666 956 
Welland) eee osc. c ars BOR ater tan 63 74 38 2,930 2,508 1,946 
Weston. BAe a ac cocan ORVEE Reicratetrer 160 173 85 4,763 3,754 4,945 
Wil S010. ¢ AeMee, Bes ch rhe Societe a 136 764 164 11,428 10,309 10,716 
WioodstOclems.o.. dake. bo oencnee 12 17 26 1,817 1,307 1,629 
Manitoba. fu sere cs t.c Coenen one ae 1,229 3,579 1,575 29,9138 22,540 26,711 
Btandor.. aie. 0:4. eee meendn hae 118 179 106 2,984 2,028 2,955 
TSANDHLY or eeetaa'sds sae eo anes 19 17 15 2,018 1,366 1,994 
EBlinvilon: See eee << dc mete aise 23 47 5 243 267 316 
Portage la Prairie 65 58 24 1,546 1,002 1,441 
phe Pas. Meelis. 4. Pe thn. capes 61 57 22 454 335 6 
Winnipeg ame e. cco aetna 943 By PPall 1,403 22,668 17,542 19,599 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED_ VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 29, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
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Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Office 





Saskatchewan..................eesce00: 
HPCC AN ee chines Oho MRSS eR ET 


Moose Jaw. i. 2 eee 


ieincaca bart ccs foe e 
ROGima eae ee eee ee 


VO YIU Bien cee ores tat etal e ca haces 
SS Orktone. gee ee . ek « ORES eee or 


MA ae eee es ee 
Drunpheliers = 24. ero. 
MUGINONEOM eck. caleca oes ine cas ee 


PL OES GE Ee pee ON nin asc ere 
NETS ECCT N 25 ee eer 
ed Deermee ..68. .08...608 2a 


Chilliwack 





Pncan Frxane. kt cit «.ceremarstn tere 


Price GeGrge. che. 5, oa eee ee 
PPINOOPEUDOEL Se eae sas coe eae wee 
ORI GM cata een ett a mt nt 
(Quesnel Sar, , J, ee ee 
2A ete Cae — Se = a ee 


WEI NOlne tem ent etree eens 


| | ee ee 


Previous 


Month 
Dec. 1, 
1960 


26,731 
15, 932 
10,799 





Registrations 
Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Year Month Year 
Dec. 31, Dec. 29, Dec. 1, Dec. 31, 
1959 1960 1960 1959 
556 23,998 16,244 22,628 
34 685 506 631 
8 635 406 508 
54 1, 839 1,474 1,886 
14 1,499 1,070 1,427 
39 2,815 2,004 2, 666 
180 5, 862 3,934 5,332 
126 5, 484 3,740 4,877 
35 1,215 797 1,178 
11 690 437 617 
55 3,274 1,876 3, 506 
1,849 36,918 30,872 30,877 
8 463 363 568 
618 11, 427 10, 805 9,410 
13 442 354 439 
892 16,599 13,029 14,691 
54 597 678 627 
Sate airevavia: ais tae-s bsnl SAT EE cece 
109 3,115 2,224 2,717 
80 1,497 1,209 iiss 
75 1,646 1,356 1,292 
1, 468 85,439 72,402 12,588 
17 2,627 2,059 2,306 
7 1,857 1,411 1,792 
6 1,549 1,114 1,296 
10 1,175 969 1,256 
20 1,518 880 980 
2 1,630 1,509 1,416 
3 2,045 1,254 1,831 
39 245 218 226 
10 1,797 1,406 1,627 
10 1,999 1,372 1,668 
18 1, 456 1,186 1,386 
141 11,861 10,198 9,886 
4 Pah 1,341 1,993 
15 1,170 870 856 
34 2,545 2,884 2,048 
14 2,681 1,802 1,857 
if 663 551 yA 
17 1,307 1,380 925 
34 ss 918 1,359 
873 35, 362 30, 896 29,324 
5 2,696 2,169 2,266 
151 5,328 5,468 5,059 
31 631 547 660 
18,876 734, 682 537,979 680,168 
9,097 570,789 393, 856 522,206 
9,779 163, 893 144, 123 157,962 


a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 














1955—1960 

F it Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario Prairie Pacific 

ee pois ele alia Region Region Region Region Region 
CAE <2 a ok 3,57 642,726 | 310,850} 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
ta | Oe ee Fae ee Pou 979 748,464 | 298,515 | 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210.189 | 136,400 
ee... Ae 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 | 59,412 | 215,335} 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
1 ee. ee ee. 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 | 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 116,474 
ES Re ee an 986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 239,431 | 336,527 | 211,951 127,812 
TCG ane Fee ee 958,300 | 641,872 | 316,428 | 86,848 | 252,019 | 302,048 | 198,474 118,911 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE @ MARCH 1967 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Estimated 
Average Amount 
Cae Number of Weeks of Benefit 
py ace Beneficiaries Paid Paid 
Per Week $ 
(in thousands) 
Newfoundland saan peistorspeverars osthcreistetecsieteice erst nero ea oraue erate 10.6 44,634 1,079,506 
Prince Hdwardvislan dic scere ence scien cei eee eee. 243 9,677 198,370 
Nova Scotia 2s. ar tiie come cers comeprte ee ee Lows 69,978 1,496,185 
New Brunswick? ya; iectne teies aoe ks ace in ce ee 15.8 66,313 1,441,301 
QuUODEG? ...5.s:siace chee sabre Siererete ute carte Sole oe 120.6 506, 653 11,596, 805 
Ontario: 265 Ski tree eet tira oe us deen e eae 130.0 546,094 13, 226,431 
Manitoba yo cacc « ooetre re iain s oo Slee en eee ee ee 18.2 76,461 1,736,699 
Saskatchewan cece oc eecs + eaeca reat cs. eee ee 11.6 48,481 1,147,749 
Alberta oct ccc areace ose reece re te et ee 22.7 95, 490 2,335, 499 
British Columbia coos seer sea ee ne eee 51.9 218, 062 5,506, 989 
Total, Canada, December 1960:,.,....20. 0c. e eee oe. 400.4 1,681, 843 39, 765,534 
Total, Canada, November 1960..............ecccece0e 272.9 1,146,188 26,583, 608 
Total, Canada, December 1959..............cccscce00- 361.5 1,518,168 32,661, 333 


— ee ee eee OO ee eee 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS* CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY NUM- 
BER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE POSTAL, 
DECEMBER 30, 1960 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
—ewseoeo‘éo#snmwqoooanoaoooooooooaoaoanws~oqoq#“g#aoaqa*e>nasaO—OEeeeeeeES=$=$$_o Ooo 


Number of weeks on claim December 





Percent- 
: Total 31, 1959 
Province and Sex : age : 
claimants| 2or _ f od a Over Total 
Leas 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Postal elainante 
Canada. teeta: maine: 754,117 |287,325 {166,201 |122,473 | 64,393 | 35,752 | 22,450 | 55,523 Some 685, 689 
MAGS arin am reis 594,232 |239,452 |134,730 | 99,064 | 48,915 24,304 | 14,550 | 33,217 38.1 535, 683 
Mem ale: iia. decisis. 159,885 | 47,873 31 ,471 | 23,409 | 15,478 | 11,448 7,906 | 22,306 24.3 150, 006 
Newfoundland............ 32,463 | 12,905 | 10,509 | 4,514] 1,715 740 467 | 1,613 83.1 29,772 
Mp lore Wek Seeks 30,688 | 12,478 | 10,190 4,274 1,547 608 oon 1,238 84.6 28,351 
Female a: or sche 1,775 427 319 240 168 132 114 375 56.8 1,421 
Prince Edward Island.... 6,415 |Z 736 lob 782 209 103 46 189 80.5 6, 821 
Males 2s :h eee 5,386 2,078 2,294 655 165 63 28 103 82 ,2 5, 850 
iemule co oeeee 1,029 283 431 127 44 40 18 86 Wet 971 
Nova: Scotia. 4oy..eeenee 89,439 | 18,728 8,172 4,870 2,632 1,501 938 2,598 50.3 83, 694 
Malan. «ns oi tee 35,284 | 17,700 7,297 4,274 2,199 1,189 705 1,920 iy lias! 29,210 
Heimples ica ceeenee 4,155 1,028 875 596 433 O12 233 678 43.5 4,484 
New Brunswick.......... 34,568 | 12,845 9,481 5,611 2,560 Bil 893 1,947 7.9 32,711 
Malet srt as crn 29,181 | 11,614 8,075 4,543 2,028 926 673 1322 69.4 27,191 
Pemale: cic ee 5, 387 eM 1,406 1,068 532 805 220 625 59.4 5,520 
Ouebec. 73. Jee. a a eee 229,345 | 93,030 | 48,405 | 34,912 18,055 | 10,820 6,851 | 17,272 34.7 221,122 
Male «66 Se. yc. ae 177,854 | 77,023 | 38,329 | 27,814 13,398 daeo9 4,281 9,750 37 8 172,042 
Kemaleye a sere 51,491 | 16,007 | 10,076 | 7,098 | 4,657 | 3,561] 2,570 | 7,522 DS fl 49,080 
Ontario. 3e. 2 ae Pee eee 234,136 | 87,505 | 48,630 | 36,618 20,342 | 12,465 8,099 | 20,477 . 21.6 209, 867 
Malese,.:: eee eee ae 172,570 | 67,956 | 36,763 | 27,856 | 14,529 8,322 5,183 |} 11,961 22.5 15anlos 
Female. dee cee 61,566 | 19,549 | 11, 867 8, 762 5,813 4,143 2,916 8,516 19.0 56,714 
Manitobaascscser eee 32,127 | 10,884 7,304 6, 802 2,941 oy fsyy 854 1,590 31.9 26, 467 
INS GTR in, ete 26,119 9,081 6,168 5,754 2,316 1,240 556 1,004 35.7 20, 836 
Iomiale: nner ee 6,008 1,803 1,136 1,048 625 Oe) 298 586 15.5 5, 637 
Saskatchewan............ 22,937 8,207 5, 805 4,759 1, 827 823 491 1,025 51.9 21,256 
Mia lowe Sear eee 19,0383 | 7,061 | 5,098 | 4,130 | 1,407 506 283 548 55.4 17,577 
Nem Alene he ater. a 3,904 1,146 707 629 420 On7 208 477 34.6 3,679 
Alberta stu Meee 35,985 | 12,300 7,913 7,494 3,599 1,762 875 2,042 30.9 29,984 
Malet iG eee ee 29,306 | 10,666 6,778 6,360 2,707 1,093 521 1,181 32.5 24,213 
Memaled sane a 65679) |e 156340) Mele soy mele sd 892 669 354 861 23.8 5,771 
British Columbia........ 86,702 | 28,560 | 17,257 | 16,111 | 10,513 | 4,555 2,936 | 6,770 30.9 73,995 
Malet 5 ane ene 68,811 | 23,795 | 13,738 | 13,404 8,619 3,098 1,967 4,190 32.7 57,266 
Famale visas cssee ete 17,891 | 4,765 | 3,519 | 2,707 | 1,894! 1,457 969 | 2,580 Dekny| 16,729 


* Changes in the wording of this heading do not involve any change in concept. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT RY PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


S608 ——s—s—s—ssSSSsSos—s—sSs>0—“—60#0)O0<=—o0 


; Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
Claims filed at Local Offices Endol Month 
sea tens ee i ced et og 





Province 























Total | Entitled | ,, Not 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled Pending 
off Benefit B to 
enefit 

INewfoundlandaeeeeee ee ve cone. 18, 847 17,025 1,822 20,110 16, 73% 3,307 4,878 
Prince Edward Island............. 4,414 3,948 466 4,587 4,169 418 "824 
ING VAS COLLAR aot isiyieer ae ee ae 26, 853 16, 833 10,020 24,949 22,659 2,290 6,388 
@w Brunswick. ..scsccdecses cc. 21,485 Wein 3,750 20, 489 17,674 2,815 4,916 
[ite] cee SAY SMe Sg om See ee ee ee 139,588 101, 736 37, 852 126,778 108, 785 17,993 42, 886 
NLA IONNe rece atria cele are 140,941 97,990 42,951 132,929 115,581 17,348 39, 353 
Manitoba see arte ac ds ca 17,156 12,596 4,560 16,943 14,630 2,013 4,290 
Saskatchewanleyscee omecedesc loess. 13, 203 10, 190 3,013 13,086 11,179 1,907 3, 01e 
Aber tah be eee cide athe. 19,193 13, 336 5, 857 20,185 17, 440 2,745 4,360 
IBiitish @olumbiaan see deck eck: 46, 639 93, 622 13,017 49,904 41,645 8,259 11,019 
Total, Canada, December 1960 448,319 325,011 123,308 429,960 370, 495 59, 465 122,427 
Total, Canada, November 1960 304, 416 207, 409 97,007 250, 461 197,524 52,937 104,068 
Total, Canada, December 1959 441, 645 338,584 103, 061 401, 608 341,973 59,635 139,074 


a 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 52,580. 


+ In addition, 49,541 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 5,988 were special requests not granted and 1,226 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 13,553 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: 


Octo bere een ect at Rc) cr tL. dovtes wakes 


JNTVEIET SC, orihents Ooh Gancucit inl adc or SA BoT AC ee 


IHG DUAL Vea eT rie cette oo oe RR hios« os PE SINCE cle clo cidisve: sista ounces « 
UEAILUATY, eee setts aie oer ee PATS Love ius Ee EISIN a ccle ondis alejse ew dine 


Total 


Employed 


3,674, 800 
3,711, 800 
3,757,500 
3,759, 800 
3,729, 900 
3,751,600 
3,623,700 
3,507, 100 
3,484,000 
3, 493, 800 
3,513,500 


3, 609,300 
3,718,500 





Claimants 


485, 200* 
330, 200 
279,500 
280, 200 
294,100 
296, 400 
364,300 
714,900 
823,000 
814, 200 
782,500 


685, 700 
417,500 


* By virtue of seasonal benefit class B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number of 
persons who were not represented in the insured population within the last six months. This explains, in part, unequal 
variations in the month-to-month movement of the employed and claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Other 

= : Household | Commodi- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing pperaticn tesa 
Services 
1954 = Years Bias ccs superset olen ae 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
LO55— Year). se eacsc sc: cls hal: sou seme ere 116.4 11271 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
T95G—Vears Aveda ss coemelcces sete tee 118.1 113.4 13255 108.6 117.1 120.9 
TO67——V CAL reo: ecole ess oc ce teins 3 ae eee 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
1958——Vieari ee samc acs slecetie oe doce Pa | 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
= MEDTUALY . caer cs se cttie ce cee 127.2 120.8 142.9 109.8 123.2 137.0 
Se Erehe eielerecsieseroteteteterebetete tie. 6 a eteremne 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 
VA DY ils. eter cee 9 aslo tattoos oe aie a wieere 12i¢0 120.9 143.3 110.8 123.5 eyes 
BLY ale Gate fore 60 eistole sieteheie S Sine rarale piers 127.4 120.2 143.5 110.8 123.1 137.6 
AW Basis eioctin cbc owockeaineto mes ce 127.6 120.8 143.8 110.9 123.0 UBY ET 
Dial viernes crsks etes @ cietelettern ae cinerea atte 127.5 120.5 143.9 110.8 123.0 137.6 
MATIEUSU feces oe clceiente sigiiore ates 127.9 121.7 144.0 ULORS 23a ey (Sy 
Septem beriss.s2 Fess ateste sales. 128.4 123.3 144.2 110.5 12340 137.6 
October noccccehins van ce eee 129.4 125.8 144.3 111.2 123.5 137.8 
November... esos ee teate cele 129.6 125.5 144.5 112.5 123.5 138.3 
Decemberyert ease eee ee 129.6 125.3 144.6 112.6 123.5 138.3 
196J— January jccceecoeecee cece 129.2 124.4 144.7 111.6 1 2ame 138.3 
FODruary..cicicceen cs tous eee 128.9 123.4 144.7 111.6 123.3 138.3 





TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1961 





(1949 =100) 
—eeeeeeeee———oaoOoapa>a=aq»_»@q»@uqququum ww 
Total Other 
. House- |Commod- 
Tans Tee Toe Food Shelter | Clothing Ones Hee 
1960 1960 1961 Services 
(4) St. John’s, Nfld............. 114,7 116.3 116.2 109.9 Seo 110.3 111.7 132.9 
Halifax...... ioe ee See eee oe 127.1 128.4 127.9 118.7 135.3 121.2 129.1 140.4 
Salntoln......c. eee eee 129.1 130.3 130.0 124.5 140.4 120.7 124.0 142.9 
Motitreal cca st Oe eee 127.8 129.7 129.4 129.5 146.0 107.2 118.7 138.9 
Ottawatee icc o.e coe ee 128.1 130.1 129.7 124.8 149.2 115.0 121.9 138.3 
TOrontor, sss. vide oe ee ee 129.7 131.8 131.2 124.0 152.9 114.2 124.0 140.3 
Winniper:<..3.5.. 42. eee 124.7 127.8 127.3 123.7 BY of 1173 120.1 137.2 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 123.8 125.4 125.1 121.6 124.9 124.0 125.9 129.4 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 123.6 125.3 125.1 119.2 125.6 121.1 127.4 133.5 
Vancouver:.<s. cdo. mere 129.3 130.7 130.3 125.2 137.8 116.0 135.8 137.1 


N.B Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 =100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 763, July 1960 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-61 


ii 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 

















Strikes and = 
mee Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year 5 sd Strik a 
During Month rons oe Per Cent of 
or Year Man-Days Estimated 
ef Working Time 

LODO vce steer eet re asi Oe cic Hols ace cared s 221 229 88,680 1,246, 000 0.11 
DUS TO rere Foe eno uig 242 249 91,409 1,634,880 0.14 
OOS Meee eet hc cee Be 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
UID es hc Giorckc oh SERCO ieee IE ene a ae 203 218 100, 127 2,286, 900 0.19 
SL GO Mearns eile tae see 272 278 48,812 747,120 0.06 
EGU ny RIAN Yt so le Moca esis Cale tae ockk 12 18 3,513 59,760 0.06 
DIAL Vim ea genio eerecsicak: ca oh ae 16 27 4,487 52, 850 0.05 
arch PABA AAG (ac ROCCO IG Eee ee rere. 21 30 3,381 29,270 0.03 
PA Draenei ce eet cree 16 30 2,482 21,480 0.02 
HY ere eieie ere t ese eee SPOS wlevertavsints eats 22 39 pfaieent 75, 260 0.07 
LUNG en ee Oe er fs cA eS 24 4] 7,249 51,240 0.04 
UL Vane teeta mites: © sir ita Woes 22 37 5,186 39, 100 0.03 
EATICUSt Ie ee eer ae ee 32 43 10, 856 127,560 0.11 
Peptem berMeatr. we, sons hee 33 57 13,072 115, 280 0.10 
OCtObert ese ee tee ss cle ee 34 59 9,242 92,640 0.09 
INGVEI DEC ee ue eos. te ace es Coes 28 61 5, 889 52,520 0.05 
I ECEM DET ee meee cae coves toe 12 2 1,891 30, 160 0.03 
“ETAL APTS a re 6 21 2,346 28,140 0.03 

- SSR SS ee ees eee ee eee 

*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
JANUARY 1961, BY INDUSTRY 


TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
JNAUVARY 1961, BY JURISDICTION 

















(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- Jariadiets Workers Man- 
Industry L aie Involved} Days urisdiction TL ae Bits Involved | Days 
(eC EA bee ast beeps ol bee ot Ce ee Oe Newioun lan itns o-setace: teresa ae ren liens 
LRIOUT ESS 4S I eek pl PO ty, ih Ie a, er Prince Ed ward:lslandsn|aneeceee cl aeeeenies nee 
UST EE oighe Je, Pen. 5 AES] Re ary oe rn ial NOVA BCOtia.cos's...0n staal scale tiem een ee tes eeeece se ame 
Manufacturing........... 11 1,587 25, 430 New Brunswick. . aves eine ca. eee ae 
Wonstruction ase e 4 4 1,740 Quebeers: wc. + sacs eee 6 614 12,640 
Transportation, etc...... 1 21 420 ONtaTIOw: dens sa cane eer 14 1,241 10,590 
BAM LIC RIRAL) Clee cata cet ay tec ees, Voter tes ois etcrae bie. «« Manitoba ia f6 dco ty Seiatw cis | es peek lata lu| ere eee om 
TAUG QE en ee 5 114 550 Pipseeeua oe RHR tel Maeno me corn bore Mora cs Sic 
ROEM ACO Pel re ramen ee aes ck Lech cea de ss os Cah Merry, ABI Apt aioe idee Ec Ged tok te mel S docktetrcae 
——_——_ British Columbia....... 1 491 4,910 
All industries........... 21 2,346 OSet4O® 1) Mederal aicic fu cecteore tee o|dectele hic te tear oer | eto 
All jurisdictions......... 21 2,346 28,140 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


JANUARY 1961 




















(Preliminary) 
Industr Duration in Starting 
aaa Workers ~ MaDe Date Major Issues 
Employer Union In- . ~ 
= volved | January. Accu- behiee Result 
Location mulated Date 
——— | | — P 
MANUFACTURING— 
Paper Products— : 
Building Products, Pulp and Paper Workers’| 290 7,540 | 16,240 Nov. 24 |Wages~ : 
Pont-Rouge, Que. Federation (CNTU) (20) oi) cove’ | See | ligeesreerne cee ; 
Tron and Steel Products— 
Canadian Timken, Steelworkers Loc. 4906 275 3,580 | 32,100 |} Aug. 12 |Wages, working conditions, — 
St. Thomas, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (70) Jan. 19 {fringe benefits~Wage in- 
crease of 4% retroactive to 
Aug. 14, 1960, 4% eff. Jan, 
Wile 1962, 2% eff. Jan. 17, 
1963; improved working 
conditions and fringe beneml 
fits. : 
Transportation Equipment— 
Burrard Dry Doc Shipyard Workers Loc. 1 491 4,910 | 4,910 Jan. 18 |Wages~ 
North Vancouver, B.C. (CLC) fie Oe Qa 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing : 
Industries— 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Canada, |I.U.E. Loc. 514 (AFL- 155 2,920 | 18,420 | Sept. 15 |Wages~ 
St. Laurent, Que. CIO/CLC)> “fees see (ee Os eee 
CoNnsTRUCTION— i 
Three Construction Firms, Plumbers Loc. 221 (AFL- 150 600 600 Jan. 3 |Away-from-home  allow- 
Maitland, Ont. CIO/CLC) Jan. 9 |ance~Return of workers 
pending result of negotia- 
tions in progress. 
Master Plumbers and Mechanical|Plumbers Loc. 593 (AFL- 439 660 660 Jan. 10 |Travelling expenses outside 
Contractors Association, CIO/CLC) Jan. 12 Jold city boundaries~Re- 


London, Ont. 


ee EEE 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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turn of workers; arbitrator 
ruled expenses payable out- 
side old city boundaries. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Manpower Situation, First Quarter, 1961 


Current Trends 


The underlying employment trend edged down slightly in the first quarter 
this year after showing a small rise in the closing quarter of 1960. Forestry, 
mining, and construction experienced more than seasonal employment declines. 
Activity in manufacturing, on the other hand, held up better than usual for 
the time of year. The total employment decline amounted to 5.9 per cent 
between the fourth and first quarter, compared with an average decline of 
4.0 per cent during the previous five years. In March, the number employed 
stood at 5,648,000, which was 23,000 higher than a year earlier. 

In the goods-producing industries, the net employment decline during the 
first quarter (seasonal influences taken into account) was one of the smallest 
since the beginning of the current business recession. The service-producing 
industries, on the other hand, have shown unusual stability during recent months, 
breaking the upward trend of the past three years. Some slowdown in the rate 
of expansion was to be expected in this group owing to the slowdown in trade. 
January sales were down from a year earlier in both wholesale and retail trade, 
with decreases in a fairly wide range of commodities. The service industry 
proper (i.€., community, business, personal and government service), which 
was the main sustaining force last year, has been growing at a slower rate 
during the last two quarters. 

In particular industries, employment developments during the first quarter 
contrasted sharply with those of a year ago. Activity in manufacturing has, 
on the whole, strengthened during recent months, reversing the pattern of the 
opening quarter of 1960, which featured sharp cutbacks in employment and 
output in a fairly wide number of manufacturing industries. On the other hand, 
mining employment declined considerably during the past few months, whereas 
it showed little change during the corresponding period last year. Mining 
employment in the first quarter averaged about 21 per cent lower than in 
the closing quarter of 1960. Most of this drop was due to reduced activity in 
coal mining in Nova Scotia, although a number of small layoffs occurred also 
in uranium mining in Ontario. So far, layoffs in coal mining have been largely 
short-term, but layoffs of a permanent nature are scheduled to take place later 
this year. 


Forestry, which maintained a relatively strong position last year, showed 
a larger-than-seasonal employment decline during the past three months, owing 
mainly to the early completion of cutting and hauling operations. This develop- 
ment may appear surprising, because the volume of pulpwood cut last winter 
appears to have been at least as large as the winter before. The pace of 
activity in forestry is determined to.a large extent by the weather. The weather 
this winter. generally favoured logging. At the same time, the industry has 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ CANADA 
JULY 1958 TO DATE 


Original dato 















— — —=— Seasonally adjusted | 
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Non-Farm 
5,500,000 








5,400, 000 
5,300,000 














| 5,200,000 





continued to mechanize and this was 
another factor that helped to speed up 
forestry operations this year. Most reports 
indicate that the demand for pulpwood 
continues to be strong. Inventories of 
pulpwood at the end of January showed 
little change from a year earlier, although 
consumption of pulpwood has been rising 
moderately. 

Activity in construction declined 
perceptibly during the first two months 
of this year, but showed some strength- 
ening in March. For the first quarter as 
a whole, construction employment was 
considerably lower than a year ago and 
well below the same quarter in 1959. 
Prospects for the rest of the year are 
more encouraging. The Investment Sur- 
vey by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce indicates a 4-per-cent rise in 


outlays for new construction this year. 
Outlays by institutions and governments 
are expected to rise. The strengthening 
in institutional investment is largely 
attributable to a much expanded hospital 
program, with planned expenditures for new hospital facilities being almost 
double those of last year. An increased rate of expansion by universities also 
contributes to the strength in this sector. Housing expenditures were expected 
to show a moderate improvement over last year, though remaining below 
the record levels of 1958 and 1959. Investment plans in engineering types of 
construction indicate a program of about the same value as last year, in total. 
The spending program calls for larger outlays for new pipelines and for 
municipal. works such as sewers, water works, roads and power facilities. Capital 
spending plans by the railways at the beginning of 1960 were sharply lower 
than last year, reflecting the completion of major railway lines serving new 
mining areas. 

Employment strengthening in manufacturing between the fourth and the 
first quarter resulted from gains both in durables and non-durables. The rise 
in durables reflected some improvement in wood products and in aircraft 
manufacturing. Employment in the automotive industry was a little lower, 
on average, than in the closing quarter of 1960 as most assembly plants 
experienced periodic temporary layoffs. Iron and steel products, which con- 
tributed heavily to the downward trend in manufacturing employment last 
year, showed some improvement late in the first quarter as activity increased 
in the manufacture of agricultural implements and heavy road machinery. 
Although the quarter-to-quarter employment advance in durable goods is 
encouraging, the outlook is still somewhat uncertain. 

One important employment development in non-durable goods industries 
during the first quarter was the rehiring of workers in rubber plants who were 
laid off in December. The textile industry showed some improvement during 
the first quarter; it exhibited weakness throughout 1960. In other non-durable 
goods industries, the changes during the quarter were relatively small. 
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Some of the major demand forces that exerted a downward pull on the 
economy through most of last year have strengthened. In the closing quarter of 
1960, developments in the inventory sector were once more placing new 
demands on production, and a limited build-up of stocks was taking place. It 
will be recalled that the pronounced rate of inventory accumulation evident 
in the first quarter of 1960 fell off in the second quarter and by the third quarter 
some liquidation of stocks was taking place. Some strengthening of the inventory 
position seems likely during the early part of this year, and this would provide 
a further boost to output and employment in manufacturing. The high and 
stable employment levels that have been maintained in pulp and paper mills 
during the past year reflects the continuing strong position of exports of 
newsprint. 


Comparison with Last Year 


Total employment in the first quarter was about 32,000 higher, on average, 
than in the corresponding quarter last year. As the table below shows, women’s 
employment increased 82,000 while the number of employed men declined by 
an estimated 49,000. 

The increase in the number of em- 


d cave *ist 1961 1960 
ployed women is a reflection of the pot.) Employed ............. 5,665 5,633 
expansion that has taken place in the Men... 4,060 4,109 
service-producing industries. This group WY OMI tn Meet San cote 1,605 1,524 
of industries was a source of expanded AgrICUNUTE .......seeeeceeeeeeeeee 583583 

Non-agriculture ................ 5,082 5,050 


employment for both men and women, 
but most of the strengthening was in women’s occupations. On the other hand, 
most of the employment decline in the goods-producing industries was among 
men. 


During the first quarter, employ- 1961 1960 


ment in the goods-producing industries Tota Employed «00.00.0000. 5,665 5,633 
averaged about 49,000 lower than in the ae sa ne industries Hae ee 
. STICULtUTa: Fee sc oe 5) 58 
opening quarter of 1960. The table at Olah Acimary industties isan 04 
right, which shows first quarter averages Manufacturing .............. 1435. 1497 
of employment by industry, in thousands, Construction... 311-331 
indicates that the drop occurred in con- angie) produce Ouse & 179 3.099 

struction and other primary industries Transportation & other 
(the latter includes forestry, mining and 2 nea ists eae des ie re 

. ° ° ° ° ° AGE wrcwasiderirearentemaiers aera vauninnte 

fishing). As indicated earlier in this re- Finduce. Jasurance 8 
view, logging operations were completed real estate 0.0... 237 225 
BOrVic’. lc tusiont ae 1,500), 0) 1,425 


earlier than usual this year, and _ this 
accounted in part for the lower level of employment. Mining employment was 
Sharply lower than last year, with reduced activity in fuels and metal mining. 
Employment in non-metal mining was higher than last year, reflecting a strong 
demand for asbestos products. Exports of asbestos products showed a rising 
trend during 1960. In the fourth quarter they were substantially higher than 
a year before. 

The employment decline in fuels reflected losses in coal and in oil and 
natural gas; coal mining showed the most marked decline. Employment in 
metal mining was lower than last year as increased activity in iron ore produc- 
tion was more than offset by declines in uranium and base metals. The year-to- 
year employment decline in construction appears to have been centered largely 
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in building construction. Activity in highways, bridges and streets was main- 
tained at close to last year’s level, but general engineering was down somewhat 
from last year’s low level. 

Manufacturing employment in the first quarter was slightly higher than 
a year ago, although still considerably below the pre-recession peak. Industries 
showing improvement over the year were aircraft and aircraft parts, paper 
products, textiles, leather products, tobacco and tobacco products, and chem- 
icals. Employment was substantially lower than a year ago in iron and steel 
products, motor vehicles, motor vehicles parts and electrical apparatus supplies. 


Employment in the service-producing industries in the first quarter was 
80,000 higher than in the same quarter last year. Most of the expansion was in 
the service industry proper, notably in community, business, and personal 
service. Staffing of new educational and health facilities accounted for a large 
part of this advance. Employment in trade changed very little over the year, in 
contrast to the moderate advances recorded in most previous years. 


Regional Comparisons 


Employment was higher than last year in the Atlantic, Quebec and Prairie 
regions. The total in the Pacific region was much the same as last year, while 
Ontario registered a slight decline. The table below shows first-quarter averages, 
in thousands, of employment in Canada and in the five regions. 

The employment decline in Ontario was in agriculture. Employment trends 
in non-agricultural industries in Ontario were mixed and largely offsetting. The 
net employment gains in the Atlantic, Quebec and Prairie regions were due 
largely to increased activity in the service-producing industries. In Quebec, 


there was a continuing strong demand 1961 1960 
for products of the export indtistries}"* ‘Total’ Employed iA 5,665 5,633 
and this helped to boost employment and = Gudpee e583 BR 
production in some of the goods-produc- Ontario 6: Een Oh LOL. 171 
ing industries. Sierras ane Been Me 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 












































- Labour Surplus Approximate Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1s ie : 4 7 4 
March March + March March _ yi March March _ 
4 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 

Metropolite@mer... o.. .0s co cgases sean 11 10 1 iS ae ata nee tired Pattee 
Maron Industiidlis:, cacenetrceaeeeen cae ae 19 18 7 8 [eee fee eh. oe ee 
Major Agricultural ase. seeisas ese... e 10 i 4 S00), Vet ft). Ee iO aoe 

Ming ps pet c deg ee.. Peete, eee. FES 43 45 14 12 1 1 
Taailonties,. .iwey ten a3). TOlAaites 26 25 1 Tapte 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MARCH 























SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
» Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Calgary Halifax gs . 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 


METROPOLITAN AREAS _ | Ottawa—Hull 
(labour force 75,000 or more) | Quebec—Levis 
St. John’s 
Toronto 
Vancouver—New West- 
minster and Mission City 








indsor 

Winnipeg 

Brantford Guelph 

Corner Brook Kingston 

Cornwall Kitchener 

Farnham—Granby London 

Fort William—Port Arthur Saint John 

Joliette Sudbury 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS| Lac. St. Jean Victoria 


(labour force 25,000-75,000: 60} Moncton 
per cent or more in non-agricul-| New Glasgow 
tural activity) Niagara Peninsula 

Oshawa 

Peterborough 

Rouyn-Val d’Or 
arnia 

Shawinigan 

Sherbrooke 

Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 


Timmins—Kirkland Lake 





Barrie Brandon 
Charlottetown Moose Jaw 
CHATHAM <— North Battleford 
Lethbridge —}>REGINA 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Prince Albert 
AREAS Red Deer 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40] Riviere du Loup 
per cent or more agricultural) | Saskatoon 
Thetford-Megantic-St.Georges 








Yorkton 
Bathurst Brampton Kitimat 
Beauharnois —>CENTRAL VANCOUVER 
Belleville-Trenton ISLAND 
Bracebridge Dawson Creek 
Bridgewater Drumheller 
Campbellton Galt 
Chilliwack Goderich 
Cranbrook Kamloops 
Dauphin Listowel 
Drummondville —>MEDICINE HAT 
Edmundston St. Thomas 
Fredericton Stratford 
MINOR AREAS Gaspe Swift Current 

(labour force 10,000-25,000) Grand Falls —»> WALKERTON 
Kentville Woodstock—Tillsonburg 
Lachute—Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 


Portage la Prairie 
Prince George—Quesnel 
Prince Rupert 

Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe—St. Jerome 
St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

St. Stephen 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

Sorel 

Summerside 
Trail—Nelson 

Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaville 

Weyburn 

Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


—> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 424. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


The underlying employment trend 
in the Atlantic region levelled off in the 
first quarter after showing moderate 
advances during the last half of 1960. 
Iron and steel manufacturing, which was 
a source of employment strength last 
year, weakened noticeably during the past 
few months. Orders for steel products 
from the United Kingdom have fallen 
sharply, and as a result about 700 work- 
ers were laid off at the Sydney steel plant. 
More moderate employment declines 
occurred in plants manufacturing rail- 
road and rolling stock equipment; they 
were operating well below normal as 
the year began. In other parts of manu- 
facturing, employment either increased or 
remained fairly stable. Shipbuilding activ- 
ity increased steadily and additional hiring was expected to take place when 
the expansion program at the Saint John Dry Dock is completed. The aircraft 
and parts industry showed continuing buoyancy in the first three months of 
1961 and additional workers will be required late this spring when a new 
hangar opens at the Halifax International Airport for the servicing of small 
aircraft. 

Apart from seasonal factors, forestry employment changed very little 
between the closing quarter of 1960 and the opening quarter of 1961. The 
opening of a new pulp mill at Point Tupper later this year will result in an 
increase in forestry employment in Nova Scotia. Demand for skilled pulp- 
cutters was reported to have increased sharply in the Sydney area during March, 
and activity was expected to show a further increase as weather conditions 
improve. The new pulp mill is expected to provide several months work each 
year for a large number of pulp-cutters. 

The coal mining industry continued to be a major source of weakness 
during the first quarter. Short-term layoffs have been prevalent in the Cape 
Breton mines and layoffs of a permanent nature are scheduled to take place 
later this year. Employment in the mines was slightly lower, on average, than 
in the fourth quarter of 1960 and substantially lower than a year ago. 

Construction employment in the region held up fairly well since the turn 
of the year despite a low level of housebuilding activity. Engineering projects 
employed fewer workers than in most recent years but most other types of 
non-residential construction were fairly active for the season. Institutional 
building continued to be one of the main sources of strength and industrial 
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construction expanded somewhat in March. Housing starts increased in the 
first quarter after declining slightly in the closing quarter of 1960. Activity 
in non-residential construction this summer is generally expected to show a 
smaller rise than last year, because some of the larger projects initiated a year 
ago or more have been completed. 


Total employment in the first quarter averaged about 12,000 higher than 
a year earlier. Most of the improvement was in the service industry, particularly 
in community, business and personal service. Employment in trade was main- 
tained at a slightly higher level than a year ago. Mining, construction and 
heavy manufacturing registered employment decreases. 

The increase in unemployment during the first quarter was about normal 
for the season. Unemployment in March stood at 101,000 or 18.0 per cent 
of the labour force. This was substantially higher than the unemployment rate 
of 16.9 per cent for the same month last year. The March classification of the 
21 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 19 (19); in moderate surplus, 2 (2). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) Group 1. Construction employment was considerably 
lower than last year but total employment was unchanged as a result of increased 
activity in the service industry. 


Halifax (metropolitan) Group 2. Total employment was somewhat higher than 
a year ago as a result of increased activity in most parts of manufacturing. 
Total manufacturing employment at the end of J anuary was 9.2 per cent higher 
than a year ago. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in Quebec declined 
more than seasonally between the fourth 
quarter of 1960 and the first quarter of 
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1961. Important factors in this decline 
were reduced levels of durable goods 
production and industrial construction. 
Employment was maintained at a higher 
level than a year earlier, however, mainly 
through the strength of demand for the 
products of the export industries in the 
region, and the steady expansion of some 
service-producing industries. Unemploy- 
ment during the quarter was moderately 
higher than in the first quarter of last 
year. 

In most export industries, the high 
level of activity that prevailed in 1960 
was maintained during the first quarter 
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of this year. Exports of newsprint, asbestos, aluminum and copper showed 
strong advances in 1960 and indications are that this trend continued into 
1961. As a result, mining production and employment in the region continued 
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at a higher level than in the previous two years. Forestry employment, however, 
declined rather sharply during the quarter, owing partly to an early completion 
of cutting and hauling operations. Mechanization of forestry operations has 
continued, and has gradually changed the annual pattern of forestry employ- 
ment. 

Total manufacturing employment was slightly lower than last year. Declines 
were marked in industries manufacturing electrical apparatus and supplies, 
iron and steel products, and all transportation equipment except aircraft and 
parts. In the aircraft industry, output and employment were maintained at the 
high level prevailing in 1960. Employment conditions in non-durable consumer 
goods industries were generally favourable. Employment in food and beverages, 
paper products, printing and publishing, although declining seasonally, con- 
tinued at a high level; and in the manufacture of leather products, textiles and 
clothing, employment was higher than last year. The increase in textiles was 
particularly noteworthy since employment in this industry had shown a year- 
to-year decline during most of 1960. 

The service industry, which had been exceptionally strong during most 
of 1960, displayed mixed employment trends in the first quarter of 1961. 
Employment in trade and finance remained well above last year’s level, while 
the services and public utilities, though at a high level, showed some weakness. 
Activity in transportation continued below the level of the previous year. 

Reduced activity was noticeable in the industrial construction sector, 
particularly in primary industries and manufacturing. This decline was partly 
offset by commercial building and municipal construction work carried out 
under the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program. Residential construction 
showed signs of picking up during the quarter after a sharp decline in 1960. 
The number of new housing units started during the quarter, though at a 
seasonally low level, exceeded by a wide margin the number started in the 
first quarter of last year. 

Unemployment during the quarter represented, on average, 14.5 per 
cent of the labour force, against 13.1 per cent in the first quarter of last year. 
In March all 24 labour market areas in the region were in the substantial 
labour surplus category. A year before, 23 areas were in the substantial labour 
surplus category and the other in the moderate labour surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) Group 1. Unemployment in the first quarter was 
somewhat higher and employment lower than in the previous year. The decline 
in employment was due primarily to reduced operation in the iron and steel, 
electrical apparatus and supplies, and transportation equipment industries. 

Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) Group 1. Unemployment in this area was higher 
than a year earlier in the first two months, but March showed some year-to-year 
improvement. Manufacturing employment was lower than in the previous year. 
A drop in forestry employment in the region contributed to the over-all decline. 
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ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario declined 4 
per cent, a little more than is normal for spares eel Bae 
the season, between the last quarter of JULY 1958 TO DATE 
1960 and the first quarter of 1961. In 
the first quarter, employment was down 
slightly from the corresponding period of 
1960. In this 12-month period, agricul- 
tural employment declined 7 per cent 
while non-farm employment remained 
unchanged. Unemployment in the region 
was substantially higher than a year 
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Despite some weaknesses, total employ- he 

ment in manufacturing showed some im- 

provement. Production of automobiles slipped somewhat from the high levels 
attained in the fourth quarter last year and was 18.2 per cent down from 
the relatively high level of the first quarter of 1960. Employment in this indus- 
try was less firm than in the previous quarter, and intermittent layoffs occurred 
in most plants. From a greatly reduced employment level in January, the 
iron and steel industry showed some improvement, especially in the primary 
iron and steel plants, which recalled substantial numbers of workers. Rehiring 
continued in the aircraft industry and in shipbuilding trades. Late in the quarter, 
some employment improvement was evident in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements and heavy road machinery. 

Good weather conditions were responsible for an earlier-than-usual com- 
pletion of bushwork. Employment in pulp cutting and hauling operations was 
at high levels in the first half of the quarter but fell off sharply during March 
when most camps closed for the season. In uranium mining, the progressive 
close-down schedule led to the release of more miners; in the rest of the mining 
industry, production and employment remained at stable levels. 

All of the decline in employment, to an average 2,160,000 in the first 
three months of this year from 2,171,000 in the same period a year earlier, 
occurred among men. Agriculture accounted for all of the year-to-year decline 
in employment. There were mixed developments in employment in non-farm 
activities. Compared with a year earlier, employment was down in the produc- 
tion of iron and steel products and the manufacture of automobiles, electrical 
apparatus and supplies, agricultural implements, forestry and uranium mining. 
Employment in the trade and service industries continued to expand, though 
at a slower rate than in past years. 

Unemployment was an estimated 198,000 in the first quarter this year. This 
compared with 133,000 in the fourth quarter last year and 148,000 in the 
first quarter of 1960. Men accounted for most of the increase in unemployment 
over the quarter, owing mainly to the completion of seasonal work such as 
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construction and forestry, which employ a high proportion of men. Despite 
higher unemployment there was no change in the classification of the 34 labour 
market areas in the region from last year: 21 areas in substantial surplus and 
13 in moderate surplus. 


Local Area Developments 


Toronto (metropolitan) Group 1. Over the quarter, the number registered 
for employment increased by about as much as usual. The largest declines in 
employment occurred in construction and trade. For the year, however, there 
was little change in unemployment as declines in electrical apparatus and 
supplies, iron and steel products and rubber products were offset by increases 
in transportation equipment, especially aircraft and parts. 

Hamilton (metropolitan) Group 1. Employment in the primary iron and steel 
plants increased sharply from the low levels in early January. Employment 
levels in the construction industry remained low during the winter months 
but with the coming spring weather in March began to show some signs of 
improvement. 


PRAIRIE 


In the Prairie region, there was little 
variation from the usual seasonal changes 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PRAIRIE | in employment from the third quarter of 
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1960 to the first quarter of 1961. Total 
AB Se employment averaged 1,003,000 in the 


1,150,000 | | | first quarter, up 2.2 per cent from a year 
ss ae | | earlier. Non-agricultural industries em- 
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1.6 per cent over the year, and the num- 


1,100,000 | ait oss | | ber on farms went up 4.2 per cent in the 
roa or See | same period, a reversal of downward 
950/000 ar ag | trends in recent years. The number of 


| | men working averaged 740,000 in the 
hk | quarter; this was up 1.0 per cent from 
lay! the first quarter of 1960. The number of 
450.000 employed women went up 5.2 per cent. 
eS teri eer Women now account for 26.1 per cent 
: of the total employed, up from 25.3 per 

cent in the first quarter of last year. 

Poor moisture conditions in most districts indicated somewhat poorer 
crop prospects than usual for the coming year but large sales of grain to China 
and other new customers, in addition to normal exports, will permit farmers 
to dispose of some surpluses in storage. Logging employment was somewhat 
short of year-earlier levels as a result of reduced demands for lumber, he 
usual seasonal drop in logging operations occasioned by the spring breakup 
took place near the end of the quarter; at that time a better demand for 
lumber was reported as construction activity picked up. Mining employment 
remained fairly steady. The work force in coal mining remained somewhat 
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lower than at the same time in 1960 but a large non-ferrous metal development 
at Thompson, in northern Manitoba, began production and the work force there 
was being built up; eventual requirements are reported to be about 2,300. 


One of the more important developments in the region was the start of 
work on natural gas export pipelines; right-of-way was being cleared and pipes 
distributed. Work on four large hydro projects continued, relatively sizable 
construction crews being kept busy through the winter. Because of reductions in 
housebuilding, however, the number working in the construction industry early 
in the quarter was almost 10 per cent below a year earlier. The number of 
housing units under construction in the early part of the quarter was down 
40 per cent from the corresponding time in 1960. Near the end of the quarter, 
however, a considerable improvement in the number of starts was apparent, 
and the demand for construction workers improved markedly. 


Minor seasonal changes occurred in manufacturing employment. Pipe 
makers and iron and steel plants hired some men to fill pipeline orders, and 
chemical plants and refineries operated at strong levels. Deliveries of stock to 
packing plants, particularly of pigs, were down somewhat and the number 
of men employed remained slightly lower than a year earlier. Sawmills also 
operated with smaller staffs than at the same time in 1960 owing to lighter 
demands for construction materials. 


Seasonal employment declines occurred during the first quarter in service- 
producing industries, especially in trade and transportation. Continued mechan- 
ization and a reduced volume of business caused some year-to-year decline 
in transportation employment. Employment in trade showed little change over 
the year but services (domestic, government, recreation, etc.,) and financial 
establishments displayed sharp gains from a year earlier. 


Unemployment increased about as much as usual during the winter but 
remained higher than a year earlier, accounting for 7.2 per cent of the labour 
force compared with 6.5 per cent in the first quarter of 1960. Unemployment 
was relatively heavier in larger centres this year than last but slightly smaller, 
as a proportion of the labour force, in agricultural and minor centres. In March 
the 19 labour market areas in the region were classified as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 12 (14); in moderate surplus 7 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary, Edmonton, and Winnipeg (metropolitan) Group 1. Employment went 
down seasonally until a pick-up in construction late in the first quarter increased 
the demand for labour. Unemployment was considerably higher at the seasonal 
low-point in economic activity than at the same time in 1960. 


PACIFIC 


Employment declined seasonally in the Pacific region from the last quarter 
of 1960 to the first quarter of 1961. However, a strong upturn in construction 
activity increased the demand for labour in March. Total employment was 
fractionally lower in the first quarter of 1960 than for the same period of 
1961. Goods-producing industries showed the greatest decline, except for pulp 
and paper, where expansion continued. These declines were partly offset by 
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; T= | year-to-year gains in service industries 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC 1 other than transportation. 
ae : Steadily increasing production of 
| pulp and paper added strength to employ- 
Lekeuu rates | ment in the woods and in associated 
| industries. At the beginning of 1961, the 
work force in paper mills was up almost 
| 10 per cent from a year earlier. Although 
ge se mee Eee te | employment in lumbering was slightly 
525,000 | lower than a year earlier, employment 
ieee ee AE. aaa? | prospects improved as a result of in- 
mee | creased housebuilding in both Canada 


a Non-Farm thes and the United States. 
9 Na | Mining employment showed little 
or | change in the first quarter but was lower 


| than the year before because of declines 
note 10 ' ‘s | in coal and gold mining. These drops 
2 _. | wwere partly offset. by. hirings!on \Van- 
couver Island and elsewhere for development of ore bodies for export of iron 
and non-ferrous ore. Oil and gas development in the northern part of the 
province continued. 

Agricultural activity and fishing remained at low winter levels. Herring 
fishing was terminated late in the quarter. The number employed on farms in 
the first quarter was a little greater than a year earlier but fishing employment 
was down this year. 

Some spottiness was apparent in iron and steel products manufacturing 
employment. Seasonal declines were combined with fairly pronounced year-to- 
year reductions in transportation equipment, especially shipyards, and some 
fabricating plants supplying the lumbering and construction industries. In food 
and beverages, smelting, and chemical products, employment levels were 
fairly well maintained from a year earlier. 

A considerable post-Christmas drop occurred in service-producing indus- 
tries but over-all employment in the first quarter compared favourably with 
the corresponding period of last year. Trade employment showed little change 
but substantial gains occurred in finance and services. Waterfront activity held 
at high levels as increased exports, particularly of grain and ore, continued 
into 1961. Over-all transportation employment was down from last year, 
however, as a result of further mechanization on the railroads and smaller 
shipments, mainly of building materials. 

The seasonal increase in employment late in the first quarter stemmed 
principally from strong hirings in construction. Housing starts showed some 
strength over year-earlier figures in the later part of the quarter although 
earlier weakness was not completely offset. At the beginning of the year units 
under construction were 20 per cent below a year earlier and at the end of 
February the year-to-year drop was 36 per cent. 

The increase in unemployment from 9.4 per cent of the labour force in 
the final quarter of 1960 to 13.2 per cent in the first quarter of the current 
year was about as large as usual, but was substantially above the 9.9 per cent 
a year earlier. In the region’s 12 labour market areas at the end of March 
there was a substantial labour surplus in seven, a moderate surplus in four, and 
a balanced supply in one. This was the same as the classification in March 
1960, but in most areas the surpluses were somewhat greater this year. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statisties at April 15, 1961) 
































Percentage Change 
, From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)... (in thousands)..| March 18 6,353 — 0.2 + 1.9 
PED OO) ater ert ea (in thousands). .| March 18 5, 648 ae Ost + 0.4 
Agriculture...................(n thousands)..| March 18 593 + 4.0 + 0.9 
Non-agriculture. ......05)5.. (in thousands)..} March 18 5,055 — 0.4 + 0.4 
Paid workers.................(in thousands). .| March 18 4,587 pak J Ord 
At work 35 hours or more. . (in thousands)..| March 18 N.A N.A N.A. 
At work less than 35 hours. . (in thousands)..| March 18 N.A N.A N.A. 
Employed but not at work. (in thousands)..} March 18 N.A N.A N.A. 
Unerpplevedine:..d...4f el. (in thousands). .| March 18 705 =~ 2:0 +15.8 
ADAM Gee te el eel, fon aye... (iid thousands)..| March 18 101 0.0 +12.2 
PUetee. athe OL. SOC, (in thousands)..} March 18 267 + 2.7 + 9.4 
OGCOrhs dk hielo ck. (in thousands). .} March 18 190 — 6.0 +25.8 
PWSIME Bae Ate Ase. ce: (in thousands). .}| March 18 76 0.0 + 2.7 
Pacinos: MANO 22 ©. (in thousands). .} March 18 (gi —11.3 +42.0 
Without work and seeking work 
(in thousands)..| March 18 664 0.0 +17.3 
On temporary layoff up to 
BUTS Ba weekamestetibthe «oe (in thousands)..} March 18 41 25.5 — 4.7 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)............ January 111.7 — 2.7 — 3.0 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... .| January 104.4 + 0.3 =3.9 
Ih ebe val Cage etalon. 25 del iiel wen 4 flied. ited relia ibe Year 1960 104,111 — — 2.6 
Destined to the labour force.............:.... Year 1960 53,573 — — 0.1 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Dirikes and OCckOUts, Moet cme Toke tin Gost March 34 +88 .9 +25.9 
No sot workers involvedsee! a sieris.). bse. ae March 4,426 +176.5 +36.7 
irate iinen cavers. (Foe. ee March 41,160 +102 .6 +53 .5 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)| January $76.99 + 2.4 + 2.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. January $ 1.81 — 0.6 + 2.3 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... January 40.1 + 3.6 — 1.5 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)................00-- January $72.73 + 3.0 rr 142 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100).............. March 129.1 + 0.2 + 1.7 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
R929 287100). merrier eerien LU Ckh ie. 30h . ids January tape ad SERS = 0.2 
OLAIa DOr imeomies.. of) hoes... $000,000} January 1,494 — 2.3 + 2.2 
Industrial Production 
otal Givernge 1949" 1006. od. bebe ands February 165.4 +3.8 — 2.5 
BLOM era Ae Be, ce ene bones, Chas February 143.8 + 4.4 — 3.9 
Dusiilesie sees Ok. eis Rat LE. CU) .. February 138.6 + 4.9 — 8.0 
Pou-curatiies Mit Sie fee) be Phe February 148.3 + 4.1 — 0.2 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 425, this issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Collective bargaining activity in the Canadian railway industry will be 
extended considerably in the second quarter of 1961. In addition to the dispute 
involving the non-operating employees, the railways will be renegotiating expired 
agreements with the running trades. There has been considerable speculation 
as to the direction these negotiations will take in the light of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Royal Commission on Transportation. Initially, the recom- 
mendations will affect the negotiations between the 15 non-operating unions 
and the railways; these negotiations have been at a virtual standstill since the 
passage of the Railway Operation Continuation Act that prohibited strike action 
in this dispute until May 15, 1961. By mid-April, however, the parties had 
met with Cabinet members in an attempt to work out a solution before a new 
strike deadline set for May 16, 1961. 

During March negotiations were initiated between the CNR and CPR 
and three unions representing employees in the running trades. Indications were 
that the general pattern of this bargaining will be on a system-wide basis rather 
than on a regional basis as in the past. The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
have asked the companies for an 18-per-cent increase as well as shift differen- 
tials of 10 cents an hour for afternoon work and 15 cents for night work, 
guaranteed work periods of 2,000 miles per month for roadmen and 16 days 
per month for yardmen, four weeks vacation after 20 years of service, and 
eight paid statutory holidays instead of seven. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers opened negotiations by asking for a 15-per-cent wage increase as 
well as a company-paid $10,000 life insurance policy effective while on duty 
and increased paid vacations. The companies currently pay employees $4.80 
per month to cover the cost of individually arranged life insurance. In the 
negotiations with the Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen the CNR announced 
that it will seek to eliminate “arbitraries,” that is, payment for time spent 
on preparatory and inspection work. The company maintains that, whereas 
this work was necessary on steam locomotives, it no longer is the function of 
firemen and enginemen on diesels. 


In British Columbia the International Woodworkers of America have 
opened negotiations for the renewal of their agreement covering 28,000 woods 
workers employed by 150 coastal lumber and sawmill operators. The expiring 
agreement, signed in September 1959 after prolonged negotiations that cul- 
minated in a 24-month strike, was worked out with the aid of a mediator and 
provided a 10-cent-an-hour increase in the first year plus 10 cents during the 
second year. The IWA this time asked for an increase of one dollar in daily 
pay as well as an industry-wide health and welfare plan and a pension plan, 
both to be portable from company to company. In supporting the demands for 
increased wages and improved working conditions the union claimed that during 
the first 11 months of last year more lumber had been produced in British 
Columbia than in any of the previous five years and that shipments to the 
United Kingdom were higher than at any other comparable period in the last 
five years. Forest Industrial Relations Limited, the agency that bargains for the 
coastal operators, countered with a demand for a reduction in wages of shingle 
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mill sawyers and packers by 10 cents an hour and a 20-per-cent reduction in 
the minimum rate of $1 per thousand board feet paid to the industry’s 700 
fallers and buckers. It was claimed that, with the improved production levels, 
fallers and buckers now average $40 daily and in some instances earn as much 
as $65 a day. Employers’ spokesmen maintained that British Columbia woods 
workers were the highest paid in Canada and that additional wages would 
aggravate the problems facing the industry and could not be justified in view of 
layoffs occurring in the woods. 


While loggers and lumber workers along the coast of British Columbia 
were bargaining for wage increases, approximately 3,800 civic employees in 
Burnaby and Vancouver signed new agreements that provided for improved 
fringe benefits but no wage increases for this year. In Vancouver, 1,600 outside 
employees represented by the independent Civic Employees Union had originally 
asked for a 12-cent-an-hour increase, but voted to accept a conciliation board’s 
recommendation that wages remain unchanged for the term of the one-year 
agreement. The employees, however, were granted three weeks vacation with 
pay after seven years of service rather than after eight, and four weeks vacation 
with pay after 17 instead of 20 years of continuous service. The probationary 
period was reduced from 12 to 9 months and the group life insurance benefit 
was raised, with the city’s contribution to premium payments increased to 50 
per cent of the total. 


Shortly after the signing of this agreement Vancouver’s inside workers 
signed a similar settlement. The 1,400-member local of the National Union 
of Public Employees agreed to accept improved fringe benefits in lieu of 
increased wages. This will include increased vacations, a new group life insur- 
ance scheme that will give coverage equal to an employee’s annual salary, with 
the city paying 50 per cent of the premium, and a reduced work day of six 
hours and 40 minutes with one hour for lunch and two 10-minute breaks. 
Furthermore, the ceiling on the accumulation of sick leave was raised from 120 
to 261 days. Following the same pattern, the civic employees of the Corporation 
of Burnaby signed a “no-wage-increase” agreement that provided three weeks 
paid vacation after seven years of service and four weeks after 17 years as well 
as other improvements in fringe benefits. 

The first agreement to be signed between the Railway, Transport and 
General Workers Union and the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, which ter- 
minated last December, was replaced by a three-year agreement expiring 
December 31, 1963. A feature of the settlement was the equalization of pay 
rates in the three administrative districts of the Seaway. In the Western District, 
formerly the highest paid area, the labour rate of $1.80 was increased by 4c. 
an hour retroactive to January 1, 1961, with an additional 4c. on January 1, 
1962. Slightly different pay increases were granted in the Central and Eastern 
Districts, where labour rates were $1.62 and $1.60 an hour respectively, so 
that by January 1, 1962 pay rates in all three areas will be equal. A final 
increase of 9c. an hour on January 1, 1963 will bring labour rates along the 
total length of the Seaway up to $1.97 an hour. 

The new agreement provides for a guaranteed work year of a minimum of 
2,080 hours for operational and maintenance workers. This will be effected by 
a redistribution of work time throughout the year. This provision will primarily 
affect the 600 canal operators who formerly worked only during the navigation 
season on a six-day basis but will now be employed on a five-day week the 
year round, thus eliminating the old system of accumulating time off to be 
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taken during the winter layoffs. The change will provide the Seaway Authority 
with a stable work force for winter maintenance work and at the same time 
will permit the establishment of fixed periods for training courses in canal 
and lock operations. 

For some months workers at various shipyards in Eastern Canada have 
been bargaining for the renewal of expired agreements. In Lauzon, Que., the 
Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) has asked for the services of a conciliation 
officer to help reconcile their differences with the Davie Shipbuilding Company. 
Operations at the Halifax Shipyards came to a halt when the Marine Workers 
Federation called a strike to support demands for higher wages. Strike action 
was also taken at Canadian Vickers, Montreal, and after a two-week work 
stoppage the Metal Trades Federation signed a three-year agreement providing 
wage increases and improved fringe benefits. A new agreement was also signed 
at the Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont., but in this instance all terms 
including wages remained unchanged. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During April, May and June 


(except those under negotiation in March) 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Papert; Iroquois Falls, .Ontyiieoey ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Abitibi Paper, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. .................... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Assoc. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 


bec, (Que? rasayana te ee Services Federation (CNTU) (male) 
Assoc. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 

bee;/Quei nt. abesose.. tect. tere Services Federation (CNTU) (female) 
Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Bldg. maintenance companies, Vancouver, B.C. Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ............ Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.N.R;:system-Wide »snuttiet,. of © ee... Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.P.R:, Atlantic & «Central recions om. ae aE Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
C.P.R. Atlantic & Central regions .........:....sc000+ Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CPR, Praifie &, PF aciic, FecIOns eee ee eco Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
Clothing Mfrs. Assoc., Quebec, Farnham & Vic- 
torraville? (Que; = sh ee, ee a eee Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Three, Rivers: Ques, , taco sere ee. eee eee Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Courtaulds Canada, Cornwall, Ont. 0.00.00... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dominion Bridge, Vancouver, B.C. ............cceccce0000s Structural Iron Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dom. Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, Ont. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ........ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fraser Gos);4Pdmindstony (NIB. pees ee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. ...... Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, Ont. ..............0000..00. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. .......0.0.... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelvinator of Canada, London, Ont. .................... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
rR 2 ILB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 
ROV PI Company; Espanola; Ontinwesisdiid....... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Marathon Corp. of Can., Marathon, Ont. .......... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assoc., Toronto, Ont. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (car car- 

Tiers); OnUsarask. meee. see weehe Teamsters (Ind.) 
Noranda’. ‘Mines,’ Noranda, Que.) ...20)am.a.... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Norton Company, Chippawa, Ont. .........00000000.. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Citar we apet, 1 DOLGIGs Olt. tet). ee dl... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Fort Francis & Kenora, 

OTe Se ee ee ene Ge Se Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ProvincialPaper, “Thorold; 2Onts Jen |}./6)... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. ..... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


K.C. Ad Mictor,oMontreal, Quel ines ee wk.".... Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
pL Lawrence Corp,, Red JRockl Ont.A.)...0'..4<2.... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

scott, Clothing, Longueuil,’ Que. |.dich... 2. icccessns.. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

pnell ,Ois mviontreal East. OU.) ibid ideas Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Spruce Falls & Kimberley-Clark, Kapuskasing, Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Le aren aot he MA: thc, dikie... Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. .............. Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 

Various* pulp’ «@ paper mulls; B.C! e630. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver, B.C. ............ Empl. Union (Ind.) 


Part IlI—Negotiations in Progress During March 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. ...._ Teamsters (Ind.) 
Anglo-Cdn. Paper, Forestville, Que. ............0..0.... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Assoc. des Marchands Détaillants (Produits Ali- 

inentaines ya uehec cues. .aeeeed). ci)... Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Association Patronale du Commerce, (Hard- 

WaArG) sO QUCDECROGH ye tbe. PO ota A.)......., Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Atomic Energy of Can., Chalk River, Ont. ........ Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Baad at SOI h Oni tem, e608 Licker... Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Beatty: Bros. WRercus@Ont. ves Ad. 0a eel. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TH Oey aretha inate ee ae en ee 1S) ie Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 


Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & Quebec, Que. I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. International Paper, N.B., Que. & Ont. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oper. Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 


COINS System-Wide Ao taes) le ee... Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
CN In pap YVsteinwide Win en SE... Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CLE) 

CrPiR ausystenizwide: man uemin i Orin Pode... Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) _ 

EVIE OSE ay en er eee a a Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 

CPR a Praine & Pacilicere 2ionsyexs....incwieaen a: Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sdn el ube a ptecl, Montreal, Ores%.2)...dbnt.).... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Dominion. Coal: Sydney, aNiS.f.).... tele. Sod... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) | 

Doonacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. .,.........c.0s0+. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Dunlop Canada, Toronto, Ont. ooiis...ubccak an Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dunlop Canadar Whitby? Ont. 2.10820. cc.cc.ese Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

MupuisePreres, Montrealy Quel et). ess... Fe eee OTe eae yi 

East. Can. Newspri Toe Ques AN Saviicn.t.... aper Makers - ulp aper 
is a eon Epa SADIE Mill Wkrs. GE es ae E 

E. B. Eddy, Hull, Me the) dered wlaied lL... Paper Makers (AFL- Is ulp & Paper 

ee cote Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

COU YG SAS iss ah trqcrngn cyto PUAN Keen I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

ECO OUt Ol Gilt Vag Atak Ph, teh WN ccitectie iasile ithbasSlvs Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

PRAT POT CAL VAAN TET LRT Mead Beale vs tt ey ns pddadeowns Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 

Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que. ........ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que. ........ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Food stores (various) Winnipeg, Man. .............. Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. coast. ................ Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fisheries Assoc. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. ........ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 

(Ind.) (shore ot oe 

Pialitaxaity, VIN St eS. Fe iets cles kacedtss Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs. 

Hamilton City, Ata Seaver eRe iained...i Public Empl. (CLC) (office wkrs.) 

MamilionkCity vwOnt ase Pe A ioe. path... Public ae ne (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 

Hamilton General Hospital, Hamilton, Ont. ........ Public Empl. 

H..J, Heinz, eco se L1G, anette ered Ep bist 2. Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Hudson Bay Mining, Flin Flon, Man. ................ CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) & others 

Kellogg Company, London,(Ont.2355)-) 1... Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lakehead Term. Elevators Assoc., Fort William, 

Onts/ (0.42 ae oe. Wee laee 6... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. ................ Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marine Industries, Sorel, Quel tke saree... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Moirs. Limited, (alifaxsLNiSi 2.) eee re eenee a Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province- 

wide’. 2.8.40 62 ee eee eee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern, Electric; Belleville} Wnt. 2:94) 4... 00. Empl. Assoc. (ind.) (plant wkrs.) 
Northern: Electric,” Montreal, Que...) Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (phone installers & plant 

wkrs. 

Northern Electric, Montreal, Quement, % 2... Office Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ontario Hydro, ‘company-wide *.)...2:2.7.......... Public Service Empl. (CLC) ' 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
R:iCA>5 Victor,’ Montreal Oue? 2723s 04: sages... EOE: (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 
Sask. Power Corp., province-wide ..........c00000000- Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Scarborough” Township, Ontsi ee... Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Damper himited) Lachine, (Que; emenanee.... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
T.C.A.g7e0mpany-wide! ..2.) Bel. ete ee. ee. Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Westeel Products, western provinces .................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg ‘City, Man: .........4¢:ok eee ee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Aluminum Co., Ile Maligne;;@uenit Sees. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Aluminum Co., Shawinigan, Que. ..................00+ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

C.B.C;, company-wide oocc.ccewc.. spn Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Calgary City, Alta, RRViSt eee. eee Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Caleary City, Alta. ccc.c..ccccosscsh tla ee. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 

Can). Steamship'liinesy Ontivc&Que. Salsas... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que..\..2../.2...2....... Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. General Electric, Toronto, Peterborough & 

Guelph, Ont. ... Agios... eee, oe)... V.EW.(Inds) 

Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.), Montreal, Que. Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

GID. Davie & Sons; Lauzon}: Quel. ae... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Que. .........0...ccee Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Dryden Paper, Dryden, VOnt iy 242... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLEG) 

DuPont of Can., Kingston, -Ont...14.0....8048... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fisheries jAssoc!, B.C: Of. 2534 4.1..418 i. eee. an: United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 

Hollinger Mines, Timmins, ‘Ont)..J42.). 20008........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumaker, Ont. ...._ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Miner | Rubber,sGranby, Ques, anion. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sangamo Company, Leaside, Ont. ..........cccccc..00.- Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 


Shipping Federation of Can., Halifax, N.S.; Saint 
John, N.B.; Quebec, Montreal, Three Rivers, 


0] See eee. se ee eee ae I.L.A. (CLC) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. .......... Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver City, B.C. -.....c.4 ed. ee ee, Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C. ........ B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Association Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, 


Quebec} Que vid fhe t Ad. RE oon Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., New Westminster, Burnaby, 

Fraser ‘Valley,-B.G.(/).2.5 38.) Sean see Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., Vancouver, B.C. ........ccccccesce. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 

pensers ) 

Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. .......0ccc00 Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Canadian Car, Fort William, Ont. ....:.:ccccecces--- Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Lithographers Assoc., eastern Canada ........ Lithographers (CLC) 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. ...0.0.0.0.0........ UE Mtdinds 
Consolidated Paper, Ste. Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Glass, Wallaceburg, Ont. .................... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. .... CNTU-chartered local 


Fittings - Limited?;Oshawa,! Ont) ),...0ke., Bee... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ Textile Federation (CNTU 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

(CAS cOMpaniy-Wide. Lode. Aree Sa Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Company and Location Union 
Alpminum Co,, “Arynia;s Query. 44.:...58 2.6239 « Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ........ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
OE Ney ailcsbrat ee MOLIET o CALUWAYS ogo ictyiecdutaciicaeany siaseess 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
hotel Rovyal york {CPR), Toronto, Ont, ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Arbitration 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, QUCHIAM nAMMALI).... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hospitals (six), Montreal & District, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Work Stoppage 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 
PHOULIBILIN Si PA. MAR AT POLS ARO... Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During March 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of workers covered are approximate.) 


ALUMINUM Co., KINGSTON, ONT.—STEELWoRKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,500 empl.—general increase of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; improved 
provisions for bereavement leave. 


CANADIAN VICKERS, MONTREAL, QUE.—METAL TRADES FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,800 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961, an additional 4¢ an hr. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1962, and another 5¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1962; eff. Jan. 1, 1963, work week to be 
reduced from 414 hrs. to 40 hrs. with maintenance of pay; a voluntary pension plan to become 
eff. Jan. 1, 1962; contributions to be 5% of weekly wage from wkrs. and an equal amount from 
the company; labour rate to be $1.74 an hr. on July 1, 1962. 


CoLLINGWooD SHIPYARDS, COLLINGWooD, ONT.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 1-yr. agreement 
covering 650 empl.—current agreement extended for another year without change. 


FatREY AVIATION, EASTERN Passace, N.S.—Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl—3% increase eff. April 1, 1961; a further 3% eff. April 1, 1962; 2 wks. 
vacation after 2 yrs. of service (formerly 2 wks. after 3 yrs.); 1 extra day of paid vacation 
annually for every yr. of service after 10 yrs. until 14 yrs. at which time the entitlement will 
be 3 wks. vacation; increased company contribution to welfare plan from 25% to 30% in the 
first yr. and from 30% to 33% in the second yr. of the agreement. 


MONTREAL CiTy, QUE.—PUBLIC SERVICE EMPL. (CLC) (MANUAL WKRS.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 5,000 empl.—7¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Dec. 1, 1960, plus an additional 5¢ an 
hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1961; longevity pay at the rate of $52 per yr. after 5 yrs. of service, $104 per yr. 
after 15 yrs., $156 per yr. after 20 yrs. and $208 per yr. after 25 yrs.; city monthly contribution 
to health plan to be $3.65 for married men and $1.25 for single men. 

KVP Company, ESPANOLA, ONT.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER AND SAWMILL WkKrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—7¢-an-hr, increase retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960; 
an additional 5¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1961, plus 9¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1961; reduction in work 
week from 48 hrs. to 44 hrs. eff. Sept. 1, 1961 with same take-home pay. 

PaGE-HERSEY TUBES, WELLAND, ONT.—UE (INpD.): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,400 empl._— 
general increase of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to Nov. 1, 1960; pay for statutory holidays increased 
from $18 to $18.50 per day; improvements in pay for tradesmen. 

PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN—SASK. CivIL SERVICE (CLC) (LABOUR SERVICES): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,700 empl.—general increase averaging approximately 2%. 

QUEBEC CiTy, QUE.—MUNICcIPAL & SCHOOL EMPL. FEDERATION (IND.) (INSIDE WKRs.): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—increases ranging from 8% to 12% retroactive to May 1, 1960; 
adjustments to certain classifications; city to pay 50% of life insurance & 50% of sickness and 
accident insurance premiums starting May 1, 1961. 

Rock Ciry Topacco, QUEBEC, QuE—Topacco Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—9¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Noy. 12, 1960, plus an additional 9¢ an hr. 
eff. March 20, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 1 
additional paid statutory holiday making a total of 15 paid holidays per yr. 

ROWNTREE Co., TORONTO, ONT.—RETAIL, WHOLESALE EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 550 empl.—general increase of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to July 18, 1960; work week 
reduced from 414 hrs. to 40 hrs. with same take-home pay. 

St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY—RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL Wxrs. (CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—labour rates in the Western district increased 4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 
1, 1961, an additional 4¢ eff. Jan. 1, 1962, and 9¢ eff. Jan. 1, 1963; increases for Eastern and 
Central districts were higher to bring wage rates in these areas up to the Welland Canal level; 
guaranteed work year of 2,080 hours. 

VANCOUVER City, B.C.—Crvic Emp. (IND.) (OUTSIDE WkRs.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
1,300 empl.wages to remain unchanged; 3 wks. vacation after 7 yrs. of continuous service 
and 4 wks. after 17 yrs. (previously 3 wks. after 8 yrs. and 4 wks. after 20 yrs.). 

VANCOUVER City, B.C.—Pusiic Empri. (CLC) (INSIDE wkrs.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
1,100 empl.—wages to remain unchanged; 3 wks. vacation after 7 yrs. of continuous service 
and 4 wks. after 17 yrs. (previously 3 wks. after 8 yrs. and 4 wks. after 20 yrs.). 

AuTO DEALERS (VARIOUS), VANCOUVER, B.C.—MACHINISTS (AFL-CIO/CLC): current agree- 
ment covering 1,000 empl. extended for 1 yr. without change. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Winter Works Incentive Program 
Extended Additional Month 


The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program is to be extended another month, 
to May 31, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, announced in the House of Com- 
mons on March 23. 

The objective of providing 100,000 on-site 
jobs under the program was reached in the 
first week of March, and by March 21, 
the program had provided direct, on-site 
employment for more than 105,000 men, he 
said. 

The March 21 estimate was made by 
more than 1,920 municipalities that had 
winter works projects underway. The jobs 
represented 4,636,972 man days of work. 

The projects are widely distributed in all 
ten provinces, Yukon, the Northwest Terri- 
tories, and on Indian reservations. 

Mr. Starr pointed out that in addition to 
the jobs provided directly on _ projects 
approved under the program, at least an 
equal number of jobs are provided indirectly 
in the industries that manufacture, sell, and 
transport the materials used on the jobs. 

At the equivalent point of last year’s 
program the number of on-site jobs had 
not yet reached 50,000, the Minister said. 

This year, the program started on October 
15, 1960, six weeks earlier than a year 
before, and it had been broadened to include 
new classes of projects including, for the 
first time, the construction and repair of 
municipal buildings as well as other projects 
such as street lighting, water and sewage 
treatment plants and pumping stations. 

At the beginning of March, 5,800 muni- 
cipal projects had been approved by provin- 
cial Governments and accepted by the 
federal Government. The estimated total 
cost of these projects was more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars. Total direct 
payroll costs would amount to an estimated 
$80,000,000. Federal incentive payments 
will amount to approximately half. 





New winter construction methods pro- 
vided employment during the winter for 
some 500 men on the South Saskatchewan 
River dam. The dam is the largest of its 
kind in Canada. Engineers working for 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration co-operated with the contractors in 
continuing the construction work despite 
snow storms and freezing temperatures. 
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With the help of special heating equip- 
ment and devices protecting work areas 
on the site, men and equipment were kept 
busy through the winter moving and com- 
pacting previous fill, making forms, pouring 
concrete, excavating and reinforcing tunnels 
with steel and cement, and building roads. 


The construction schedule has so far been 
maintained. 





How Britain Plans to Observe 
Commonwealth Training Week 


Careers, exhibitions and conventions are 
to be featured in Britain during the Com- 
monwealth Technical Training Week (L.G., 
March, p. 219), according to the United 
Kingdom Information Service. The aim is 
to show young people the opportunities for 
acquiring technical skills and, at the same 
time, to make the community aware of its 
responsibility to school-leavers. 

Big firms and technical colleges are 
throwing their works open to boys and 
girls and their parents; shops are putting 
on special window displays; churches, fol- 
lowing the lead of St. Paul’s Cathedral, are 
holding special services; parent-teachers’ 
associations, local authorities and trade 
union organizations are among those who 
have been called on to help make the week 
a success. 

Along with the more formal methods of 
spreading information, sporting events and 
dances are included in an effort to attract 
attention to the Week’s programs. 

The Industrial Training Council hopes 
that all this will help in its efforts to 
improve the opportunities for training of 
youngsters entering industry. To demon- 
strate one possibility to smaller firms, the 
Ministry of Labour is setting up a centre 
to give first-year training to 300 boys from 
firms unable to organize full training 
schemes individually. 

Although about 6 per cent more boys 
take up apprenticeships than was the case 
a couple of years ago, it is believed that 
progress would be made faster if more of 
the smaller firms, which predominate in 
Britain, could be persuaded to join together 
in group schemes of training. 
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Labour, Management Officials 
Join to Fight Unemployment 


Senior representatives of national em- 
ployer organizations and labour unions in 
Canada met in Ottawa on March 15 to 
discuss with government the importance of 
co-operation between labour, management 
and government at all levels, and to examine 
the steps that can be taken toward full 
realization of such co-operation, in the 
national interest. Invitations to the meeting 
were issued jointly by Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, and Hon. George Hees, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 

The meeting discussed the economic prob- 
lems contributing to unemployment in 
Canada, and the responsibility of govern- 
ment, management and labour to make their 
full contribution toward the solution of 
these problems. 

The one-day meeting was attended by 30 
representatives of industry and the trade 
unions. H. G. De Young, Chairman of the 
National Productivity Council, was present 
as an observer. 

The March 15 meeting put on record the 
following statement: 

“Senior representatives of Canadian la- 
bour and industry associations and govern- 
ment conferred in Ottawa today. They were 
united in their belief, and have so recorded, 
that the national interest demands the 
fullest co-operation on the part of manage- 
ment, labour and government. They recog- 
nized that such unity of purpose can con- 
tribute to full employment and maximum 
economic prosperity.” 

It was agreed that further meetings would 
be held with a view to keeping continuously 
under study the particular national prob- 
lems that effect trade and employment. A 
steering committee, representing manage- 
ment, labour and government, was estab- 
lished to prepare the agenda for future 
meetings. 

This 12-man committee, under the joint 
chairmanship of T. R. McLagan, President 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Claude Jodoin, President of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, comprised: 

G. E. Grundy, President, Canadian Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce; Dr. E. B. 
Gillanders, President, Canadian Metal Min- 
ing Association; A. G. Sullivan, President, 
Canadian Construction Association; Russell 
Bell, Assistant Research Director, Canadian 
Labour Congress; Jean Paul Geoffroy, 
Director, Technical Services, Confederation 
of National Trade Unions; A. R. Gibbons, 
Vice-President, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; J. A. Roberts, 
Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce; 
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G. V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of La- 
bour; B. G. Barrow, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce; and G. G. 
Cushing, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

Hon. George Hees, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, and Hon. Michael Starr, Minis- 
ter of Labour, are ex officio members of the 
committee. 

The steering committee is to recommend 
the basis of organization of a permanent 
body composed of representatives of indus- 
try, labour and government, to be supported 
financially by all three. 


In the United States, a 21-member 
President’s Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy was established in mid- 
February by an executive order of President 
Kennedy. It held its first meeting last 
month. 

The Committee is composed of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and 19 members from the public, labour 
and management. The Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Commerce will alter- 
nate as chairman for one-year periods, the 
Secretary of Labor serving during the first 
year. 

In a statement accompanying his execu- 
tive order, President Kennedy said the 
purpose of the Committee was “to help our 
free institutions work better and to en- 
courage sound economic growth and healthy 
industrial relations. 

“The Committee will study, advise me, 
and make recommendations with respect to 
policies that may be followed by labour, 
management, government, or the public 
which will promote free and responsible 
collective bargaining, industrial peace, sound 
wage and price policies, higher standards 
of living and increased productivity. 

“The Committee has been directed to 
include among the matters to be considered 
by it: (1) policies designed to ensure that 
American products are competitive in world 
markets, and (2) the benefits and problems 
created by automation and other techno- 
logical advances.” 

Labour members of the Committee are: 
AFL-CIO President George Meany; Walter 
Reuther, President of the United Auto 
Workers; David Dubinsky, President of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union; George Harrison, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks; Thomas Kennedy, President of the 
United Mine Workers; David J. McDonald, 
President of the United Steelworkers; and 
Joseph Keenan, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 


Halt Sale of Insurance Stamps 


To Employers of Casual Labour 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion has announced that, effective March 
27, post offices would no longer be author- 
ized to sell unemployment insurance stamps 
to persons hiring tradesmen and others for 
work that is not strictly for the employer’s 
usual trade or business. 

The decision is based on a recent ruling 
by the Umpire under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, Hon. Mr. Justice J. D. 
Kearney, that casual employment not con- 
nected with the hirer’s usual trade or busi- 
ness is not insurable (see page 388). 


No Change in Regulations 


The ruling was made under the provision 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act which 
defines as non-insurable “employment of a 
casual nature otherwise than for the pur- 
pose of the employer’s trade or business.” 
There has been no change in the Act or 
Regulations. 

As a result of this decision, persons 
wishing to purchase unemployment insur- 
ance stamps from a post office must first 
apply to the nearest local office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
a licence to purchase stamps. In order to 
obtain a licence, an employer must satisfy 
the Commission that he is in trade or 
business and will purchase stamps only on 
behalf of employees engaged in that trade 
under a contract of service. Post offices 
will sell stamps only to applicants who are 
able to produce such licences issued by the 
Commission. 

Details of the new decision have been 
communicated to all local offices of the 
Commission, and employers may obtain 
further information from these offices. 

The Commission pointed out to employers 
engaged in trade or business that the em- 
ployment of their help is insurable only 
if work is done under a contract of service. 





Cannot Compare Situation Now 
To Thirties, Minister Says 


Comparing the present economic situa- 
tion to the thirties is “a sort of psycho- 
somatic flashback” because there is, really, 
no comparison between the two periods, 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
said in an address to the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce District Conference in Oshawa, 
Ont., last month. 

In the thirties, the economy “simply 
stopped” because “too much air was blown 
into the balloon and the balloon burst,” 
he said. “There were no built-in safeguards 
as we have today and such as no doubt 
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have been effective in staving off the sort of 
economic collapse which was evident in 
1929 and 1930. 


“Today, the economy is buoyant and 
growing, but it is not growing fast enough,” 
Mr. Starr continued. 


It can, however, be made to grow faster, 
first by increased private expenditures, and 
second, by increased public expenditures, 
the Minister said. 


One way of increasing demand for goods 
and services in the public sector, he said, 
is by providing more educational facilities, 
to bring them to the standard required by 
present conditions. Education belongs under 
the jurisdiction of the provinces, and present 
plans aiming at doubling the existing voca- 
tional and technical training facilities in 
Canada are being made in co-operation with 
the provinces. 

Other federal commitments in the public 
sector that will help take up the slack until 
the private sector “gets rolling at top capa- 
city” have been in the field of housing, 
sewage disposal, municipal incentive pro- 
grams, rural rehabilitation, and urban re- 
newal. 

Contrary to the opinion that the current 
trouble is caused by a “falling demand,” 
Mr. Starr repeated his belief that demand 
had not really dropped but had been 
diverted from demand for Canadian-made 
goods to demand for goods made in other 
countries. “That is why manufacturing em- 
ployment has not gone up,” he said. 


Issue New Edition of Monograph 
On Printing Trade Occupations 


A new edition in the Canadian Occupa- 
tions series, Printing Trades, has been re- 
leased. 

The monograph is No. 9 in the series 
and the 48-page booklet deals with the main 
occupations in type setting, plate making, 
lithography, press work and bookbinding. 
It covers the field under the headings “His- 
tory and Importance’, “Printing Methods 
and Processes’, “Nature of the Work’, 
“Personal Qualities Needed”, “Preparation 
and Training”, “Working Conditions”, “Dis- 
tribution of Workers” and “Trends”. 


The Canadian Occupations series covers 
a wide range of occupations, including many 
professions. It is prepared by the Economics 
and Research Branch to meet a demand for 
current information on Canadian occupa- 
tions. 


All publications in the series are available 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. Printing 
Trades is priced at 20 cents per copy. 
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Roger Mathieu Quits CNTU Presidency, Jean Marchand Succeeds 


Jean Marchand, Secretary-General of the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions 
(formerly Canadian and Catholic Confed- 
eration of Labour) for 14 years, on March 
4 was elected by the organization’s directors 
to succeed Roger Mathieu as President. 

Mr. Mathieu, who became President in 
1958, resigned at the beginning of March 
“because the tasks to be accomplished in 
the immediate future require the presence 


of someone having another preparation 
than my own.” 

A week later, Mr. Mathieu was named 
to the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission. 

To succeed Mr. Marchand as Secretary- 
General, the CNTU directors named Marcel 
Pepin, Secretary of the National Metal 
Trades Federation. 


eee 


Roger Mathieu 


Roger Mathieu, born July 8, 1921, was 
educated at Quebec. At the age of 15 he was 
elected Quebec President and National 
Secretary of the Jeunesse Ouvriére Catho- 
lique (Young Catholic Workers) and in 
1941, National President. 

As a delegate for the J.O.C., Mr. Mathieu 
travelled in Europe during 1945 and visited 
the United States and Mexico in 1946. 
From 1944 to 1946 he was employed at 
automobile plants in Windsor, Ont. 

Mr. Mathieu joined the staff of the news- 
paper La Presse as its labour reporter when 
he returned to Montreal in 1946; six years 
later he became the newspaper’s assistant 
news editor. 

Member of the Montreal Journalists’ Syn- 
dicate since 1946, Mr. Mathieu served as 
its president from 1951 to 1958. In 1955 
he was elected President of the Montreal 
Central Council of the National Syndicates, 
a post he held for one year. The same 
body elected him also a councillor on the 
Montreal Municipal Council. 

In 1955 also he was elected Second Vice- 
President of the CCCL, which he remained 
until he assumed the office of President in 
1958. His third term was not due to expire 
until the conclusion of the CNTU’s annual 
convention in September. 


Jean Marchand 


Jean Marchand was born in Champlain, 
Que., on December 20, 1918. He studied 
in Quebec at St. Jean Baptiste Academy and 
at the Quebec Commercial Academy, and is 
a graduate of Laval University. 

Mr. Marchand’s active association with 
the labour movement began in 1942 when 
he became organizer for the National 
Federation of the Pulp and Paper Workers. 
In 1943 he was elected Secretary of the 
union and a year later he became organizer 
for the CCCL; in this position he devoted 
himself to reorganizing asbestos mines 
workers. In 1945 he assumed the post of 
technical adviser to the CCCL for the 
Montreal region. 

In 1947 he was elected Secretary-General 
of the CCCL, a position he held until his 
election last month as President. During his 
term as Secretary-General he was a delegate 
to the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions and was an adviser to the 
Canadian Worker Delegate at the 1955 
International Labour Conference. 

Mr. Marchand is a member of the Per- 
manent Commission of the Quebec Superior 
Labour Council, and of the provincial 
Economic Orientation Council. He was 
formerly a member of the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee. 
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Says Prosperity Will Not Cure 


Local Pockets of Unemployment 


General prosperity will not cure serious 
local “pockets” of unemployment, and it 
is not likely to stop a persistent upward 
creep of unemployment during the next 
decade, said William Haber, University of 
Michigan economist, in a keynote address to 
the 24th annual Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies, at Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


Referring to conditions in the United 
States, he said, “An unemployment insurance 
system like ours, with national reserves of 
$6,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000, cannot 
resist the pressures of large-scale unemploy- 
ment of men and women who have ex- 
hausted their benefit rights.” 


He advocated a flexible benefit period 
related to the wage earner’s experience over 
the preceding two or three years, or the 
establishment of a supplementary plan de- 
signed especially for those whose benefit 
claims are exhausted. 


As technological change continues to 
develop—and as it must do so if production 
costs are to be kept down—thousands of 
workers are bound to be displaced, Mr. 
Haber said. He thought that unemployment 
benefits should be continued, while they are 
being retrained, for displaced workers who 
are not likely to return to their former jobs. 





Coyne Says No Price Too Great 
To Effect Cut in Unemployment 


“It seems to me only common sense, 
when considering the economic, social and 
personal problems of unemployment, that 
no price is too great for the community as 
a whole to pay in order to achieve full 
production and reduce unemployment to 
the lowest possible level,” stated James E. 
Coyne, Governor of the Bank of Canada, 
in his annual report for 1960, released last 
month. 


He added that it should be unnecessary 
to explain that he was speaking of an 
economic price. 


“There is no financial obstacle to the 
carrying-out in a non-inflationary way of 
any program which is physically possible, 
if the community is willing to make the 
appropriate arrangements and put into effect 
whatever changes in the use of physical 
resources and changes in the distribution of 
real incomes may be involved in such pro- 
grams,” he continued. 


Mr. Coyne rejected the use of inflationary 
methods for producing full employment. 
“Inflation itself is one method of inducing 
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changes and adjustments in the use of 
physical resources and in the distribution of 
real incomes—but there must be more equit- 
able and efficient ways, better ways of shar- 
ing the real costs and ultimate benefits of 
full employment policy and other con- 
structive economic and social policies,” he 
said. 


In a reference to the large volume of 
foreign investment in Canada during the 
period 1949 to 1960, Mr. Coyne questioned 
the view that economic growth would have 
been slower and the standard of living 
lower without this investment. 


“The nature of our development might 
have been somewhat different, but I believe 
a higher average rate of employment could 
have been maintained, and more growth of 
total employment and of production of 
goods and services in Canada could have 
been achieved with much less reliance on 
a net increase of foreign investment in 
Canada if Canadian policies had aimed at 
such a target in the past, and could be 
achieved by Canada in the future if Cana- 
dian policies are in future aimed at such 
a target,” he said. 


“In particular, investment in human capi- 
tal can at times do more for growth of 
output than investment in physical capital,” 
Mr. Coyne argued, contending that money 
spent on higher education, technological 
development and training, scientific re- 
search, and so on, might produce more 
rapid economic expansion “than can be 
achieved merely by straining for more and 
more physical investment whether provided 
by foreign investors or otherwise.” 


New Labour Attaché Appointed 
To U.S. Embassy at Ottawa 


A new labour attaché was appointed last 
month to the United States Embassy at 
Ottawa. Louis A. Weisner, a member of 
the U.S. Foreign Service since 1944, suc- 
ceeds John A. Ballew, who has retired for 
reasons of health. 


Mr. Weisner, who comes to Ottawa from 
the State Department in Washington, was 
Labour Attaché in the office of the Political 
Adviser to the U.S. Military Governor in 
Berlin, Germany, from 1945 to 1949. 


The new Labour Attaché has been a 
student of the labour movement and labour 
conditions throughout his career, and, except 
for a period of service at Ankara, Turkey, 
almost all his work has been connected 
with labour. He is a graduate of Michigan 
State College, and has done postgraduate 
work at Harvard. 
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Suggested Canadian Labour Code 
Published by Gérard Picard 


A proposed Canadian Labour Code has 
been published by Gérard Picard, O.B.E., 
President of the Canadian Federation of the 
Printing Industry and Information (CNTU). 


Mr. Picard was General President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour (now the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions) from 1946 to 1958. He is a 
member of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. A few years ago, he published a 
Labour Code for the Province of Quebec 
which was accepted by the CNTU as ex- 
pressing its labour legislation demands. 


The author expresses the wish that his 
draft Code will help to throw additional 
light in the debate on and offer solutions to 
a number of unsettled labour relations 
problems. 


Some of the suggestions made in Mr. 
Picard’s Code are: 


—tThe extension of the term “employee” 
to all persons, including federal civil ser- 
vants, foremen, and salaried professionals, 
but exclusion from a bargaining unit of 
those who have the power to hire or 
dismiss workers. 


—The granting to civil servants of the 
right to collective bargaining on the same 
basis as enjoyed by other workers. 

-—Listing of all the subjects that a collec- 
tive agreement may cover. 

—The right of recourse to strike or 
lockout, without further ado, after two 
months of direct bargaining. 

—The recourse to conciliation on a purely 
optional basis. 


—A second ballot in representation votes 
when there are several unions involved and 
no one has an absolute majority. 


The proposed Canadian Labour Code, 
which is published in both French and 
English in a single 101-page volume, sells 
at $1. 


Average Family Spends $4,830, 
1957 Sample Survey Shows 


Canadian families reporting in a single 
survey by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
spent an average of $4,830 in 1957. 

The survey, of 1,088 sample families in 
the metropolitan areas of nine Canadian 
cities, is the third in a series of small sample 
surveys of urban family expenditure that 
were begun in 1953 and have been con- 
ducted since at two-year intervals. 

Families selected were of specified types 
within the range of two to six persons, with 
family incomes from $2,500 to $7,000. The 
cities sampled were: St. John’s, Halifax, 
Three Rivers, Montreal, Toronto, Kitchener- 
Waterloo, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Van- 
couver. 

The survey families allocated 24 per cent 
of their annual expenditure to food; 17 per 
cent to housing, fuel, light and water; 6 per 
cent to home furnishings and equipment; 
9 per cent to clothing; 9 per cent to car 
purchases and operation; and a substantial 
21 per cent to categories such as medical 
and personal care, recreation, reading, 
smoking and alcohol. 

Of the average expnditure of $4,830, 
current consumption accounted for 86.6 per 
cent, the remaining 13.4 per cent was 
devoted to gifts and contributions, personal 
taxes and security. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 
A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


February 23—Resolution seeking Parlia- 
ment’s ratification of Canada’s membership 
in the Organization for Economic Co-oper- 
ation and Development is moved by the 
Prime Minister (p. 2337). 

Charge that NES officials had intimidated 
unemployed persons in Guelph, made in a 
press release by an official of the United 
Steelworkers, is denied by the Minister of 
Labour, explaining that persons who had 
sent printed cards to an M.P. asking where 
they could find employment were called 
into the NES office and interviewed with 
a view to finding employment; but they 
were not reprimanded for sending the cards 
(p. 2340). 
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February 24—Stratistics on farm income 
showing that average income in the past 
three years exceeded by $350 million the 
average for the four preceding years are 
given by the Minister of Agriculture when 
introducing his department’s estimates (p. 
2405). 

Appeal to railway labour and manage- 
ment made at the conclusion of the state- 
ment. The consequences to the western 
farmer would be “nothing short of catas- 
trophic” if there were a major rail strike 
at a critical time during the movement of 
grain to tidewater, he says (p. 2407). 


February 27—No investigation into rela- 
tions between the SIU and the British 
National Union of Seamen in connection 
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with last year’s dispute regarding crews of 
British ships in Canadian ports has been 
made by his department, nor has an investi- 
gation been asked for, the Minister of 
Labour says in reply to a question (p. 2448). 

February 28—Motion to ratify Cana- 
dian membership in the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) unanimously agreed to (p. 2491). 

March 1—WNo radio and television tech- 
nicians are registered as unplaced applicants 
with the National Employment Service, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour tells a questioner (p. 2534). 

Number of persons assisted under the 
federal-provincial unemployment assistance 
agreement in July 1960, the latest month 
for which complete figures are available, 
was 334,746, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare says in reply to a 
question (p. 2534). 

Number of regular unemployment benefit 
periods exhausted in 1959, the latest year 
for which figures are available, was 306,000, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 
of Labour says in reply to a question (p. 
DOB) is 

Application of the double depreciation 
program will be dealt with by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the Prime Minister tells a 
questioner (p. 2540). 

Requests for NHA loans during the first 
eight weeks of 1961 reached the highest 
level in the history of Canada, except for 
a corresponding period of eight weeks in 
1958, the total being 7,381, compared with 
650 in the same period of 1960, the Minister 
of Public Works says in reply to a question 
(pw2 541); 

No large-scale layoff of CNR employees 
is contemplated, the Minister of Transport 
Says in reply to a question, and the manage- 
ment of the company is scrupulously observ- 
ing the provisions of the Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act (p. 2543). 

Placing of farm labourers under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act has so many 
complications and difficulties that the com- 
mittee inquiring into the possibility of bring- 
ing this about has not been able to report 
as yet, the Minister of Labour replies to 
a questioner (p. 2544), 

Resolution to amend Bill C-67, to amend 
the Pension Act to provide for its coming 
into force on March 1, 1961 and for certain 
benefits to dependent parents and to persons 
deemed to be widows, agreed to (p. 2544). 
The House debates the Bill in committee 
of the whole, and Bill C-67, as amended, 
is read the third time and passed (pP2550)% 

March 2—Conditions under which labour 
market areas may qualify for double depre- 
ciation under the program announced in the 
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supplementary budget of December 20, 1960 
are announced by the Minister of Labour 
(p. 2569). 

Areas in which the labour force is 10,000 
or more must have been classified by the 
Department of Labour as a surplus labour 
market area for 75 per cent or more of the 
48 summer months, May to October, 
1953-60; and, secondly, industrial employ- 
ment must have declined during the period 
1953-60. 

Areas with a labour force of less than 
10,000 must have been classified by the 
Department as a surplus labour market area 
for 50 per cent or more of the same 48 
summer months, and, secondly, industrial 
employment must have generally deterior- 
ated over the years, the Minister explains. 

Bill C-71, respecting the Civil Service of 
Canada, introduced by the Minister of 
Finance and given first reading (p. 2573). 

Of the CBC employees displaced owing to 
discontinuance of the short wave service 
on March 31, several have been transferred 
to other posts in the national service, and 
the Corporation will try to place as many 
as possible, if not all, of the others in the 
public service, the Minister of National 
Revenue replies to a question (p. 2577). 

Bill C-73, to amend the Income Tax Act, 
read the first time (p. 2616). 


March 3—Criteria for designating areas 
eligible for double depreciation are subject 
of emergency debate (p. 2635). 

Second reading of Bill C-14, to amend 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act to make the Act applicable to 
employees in the public service, moved by 
Frank Howard (Skeena) (p. 2658). After 
debate, the House adjourns without question 
put (p. 2665). 


March 7—Second reading of Bill C-71, 
to amend, revise and consolidate the Civil 
Service Act, moved by the Minister of 
Finance (p. 2759). After debate, the House 
adjourned without question put (p. 2762). 


March 8—Regulations providing for 
special capital cost allowance (accelerated 
depreciation) on most types of assets 
acquired after December 31, 1960, if used 
in making a product not previously made 
in Canada, or made in a surplus manpower 
area, have been printed and are available, 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
announces (p. 2769). 

Statistics on the numbers of retired em- 
ployees of the CNR who are receiving 
pensions are furnished by the Minister of 
Transport in reply to a question (p. 2775). 

Additional facts about the unemployed 
Hamilton man who was featured the pre- 
vious night in a television program on 
unemployment are supplied by the Minister 
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of Labour in answer to a question. “I am 
very sorry that the program did not reveal 
these facts also,” he says (p. 2783). 


Heavy repairs to passenger equipment at 
Moncton will be gradually discontinued, the 
Minister of Transport informs a questioner. 
The men engaged in the work are being 
transferred to freight car and other work, 
and the matter is being discussed with em- 
ployee representatives, he says (p. 2786). 


Debate on motion for second reading of 
Bill C-71, respecting the Civil Service of 
Canada, resumes (p. 2793). After discus- 
sion, the House adjourns without question 
put (p. 2803). 


March 9—Private and Public Investment 
in Canada—Outlook 1961, a report sum- 
marizing the results of a recent survey 
of capital spending intentions, is tabled by 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce, who 
states that capital expenditure plans for all 
sectors of the company, as outlined in the 
report, involve total outlays in 1961 of 
$8,336,000,000, exceeding the previous 
year’s total by more than $100,000,000 (p. 
2806). 


Sending of a fact finding delegation to 
Cuba by the British Columbia Federation 
of Labour is not objected to by the Govern- 
ment, Acting Prime Minister Howard Green 
says in reply to a question (p. 2808). 

Administration of the unemployment 
insurance fund has been generally tightened 
up, the Minister of Labour informs a ques- 
tioner (p. 2809). Regulations regarding 
casual employment and contract of service 
provisions are being strictly enforced, and 
the addition to the staff of 40 enforcement 
officers has made it possible to extend spot 
checking operations. As a result of these 
measures, the incidence of fraud has been 
reduced, the Minister states. 


If unemployed Hamilton man undertook 
“of his own volition to disclose his personal 
affairs ...on a national television broadcast 
and in so doing created a completely false 
impression,” it was quite proper for the 
NES office in that city to supply facts to 
the Minister, Hon. Michael Starr says when 
questioned (p. 2810). 

Main estimates of the Department of 
Labour, totalling $136,497,933, presented 
by the Minister of Labour to the House in 
committee of supply (p. 2811). Of this 
sum, the Department is asking for $33,- 
879,953 and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission for $102,617,980. Of the $33,- 
879,953 for the Department of Labour, 
$26,600,000 is required to carry out the 
purposes of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act, the Minister ex- 
plains. The sum required for the UIC 
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includes the Government’s contribution to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund of $57,- 
000,000, he says. 

A tribute to the retired Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Arthur H. Brown, and good 
wishes to his successor, George V. Hay- 
thorne, are expressed by the Leader of the 
Opposition (p. 2818). 

March 10—Debate on motion for second 
reading of Bill C-71, respecting the Civil 
Service of Canada, resumes (p. 2860). 
Motion agreed to and Bill read the second 
time (p. 2881). 

Motion for appointment of special com- 
mittee to consider Bill C-71 is agreed to 
after amendment (p. 2882). 

Debate on Department of Labour esti- 
mates resumes (p. 2882). 


March 13—Bill C-75, to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, to define the 
words “employer” and “employee” and, 
through the use of more general terms, to 
place the service contract and the rental 
of work in the category of insurable em- 
ployment, introduced by a private member 
and read the first time (p. 2903). 

Motion to adjourn the House in order 
to discuss a “matter of urgent public 
importance,” the displacement of 160 em- 
ployees of the CNR in Montreal through 
the substitution of contract labour, intro- 
duced by Lionel Chevrier (Laurier) (p. 
2907). 

Letter from unemployed Hamilton man 
who appeared on television program on 
unemployment, with affidavit attached, will 
be tabled, the Minister of Labour agrees 
€p. 2912). 

March 14—Efforts are being made to find 
employment for about 120 members of the 
cleaning and maintenance staff of two old 
office buildings that are being vacated by 
the CNR in Montreal, the Minister of 
Transport tells a questioner (p. 2957). 

Motion to refer Bill C-71, respecting the 
Civil Service of Canada, to the special 
committee established to consider the bill 
is agreed to (p. 2958). 

Resolution preceding introduction of a 
measure to authorize the Minister of Labour 
to enter into agreements with the provinces 
to provide for the sharing of costs of 
carrying out programs of vocational rehab- 
ilitation for disabled persons, the establish- 
ment of a national advisory council on 
the rehabilitation of disabled persons, and 
other matters connected with rehabilitation, 
is moved by the Minister of Labour and 
agreed to (p. 2988). After an explanatory 
statement by the Minister and discussion, 
the House adjourns without question put 
(po 2a ade 
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March 15—Balance in the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund on February 28, 1961, 
based on cost price of securities was $240,- 
627,927; based on par value, $253,029,500; 
and based on market value, $210,556,168.75, 
the Minister of Finance says in reply to a 
question (p. 3006). 

Second reading of Bill C-73, to amend 
the Income Tax Act, moved by the Minis- 
ter of Finance (p. 3018). After debate the 
House adjourns without question put (p. 
3027) 

March 16—A_ statement that legislation 
on portable pensions will be introduced in 
the near future, made by the Director of 
the Legislation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, “had no reference to federal 
legislation at this time, but dealt only with 
the possibility of provincial legislation in 
this field,” the Minister of Labour tells a 
questioner (p. 3033). 

Debate on second reading of Bill C-73, 
to amend the Income Tax Act, is resumed 
(p. 3036). After considerable further dis- 
cussion, the Bill is read the second time 
and the House goes into committee (p. 
3046). After discussion in committee, the 
Bill is reported and third reading is deferred 
(p. 3061). 

March 17—Bill C-73, to amend the In- 
come Tax Act, read the third time and 
passed (p. 3090). 


March 20—First volume of the findings 
of the Royal Commission on transportation 
will be available early in April, the Prime 
Minister says he has been informed (p. 
3126). 

Motion of non-confidence condemning the 
provision for double depreciation announced 
last December as ineffective in dealing with 
the problems of depressed areas is moved 
by the Leader of the Opposition (p. 3138). 
An amendment by Walter Pitman (Peter- 
borough) is not accepted by the Speaker 
(p. 3140). After long debate the House 
adjourns without question put (p. SLO OF 


March 21—Debate resumes on non-con- 
fidence motion by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (p. 3176). After further lengthy debate, 
the amendment is defeated 161 to 49 (p. 
3202). 

Grievance is raised, during debate on 
motion for supply, about the application of 
Unemployment Insurance Regulations that 
imposes disqualification from Teceiptasot 
benefits because of the absence of a contract 
of employment (p. 3212). 

March 22—Of 41 employees laid off at 
the ordnance depot in Montreal since August 
10, 1960, eight have since been rehired, 
the Associate Minister of National Defence 
Says in reply to a question (pie3sZ19 yp 
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Wage rate paid to temporary carpenters 
at Camp Borden is $2.40 an hour. The rate 
set for such a classification by the most 
recent survey conducted by the Department 
of Labour is $2.50 effective April 1, 1960 
and $2.55 effective July 1, 1960, and these 
new rates will be applied as soon as 
Treasury Board authority is received, the 
Associate Minister of National Defence 
replies to a question (p. 3221). 

Value of orders placed with 16 shipyards 
during the past five months is $36,279,399 
for 21 ships, the Minister of Transport 
informs a questioner (p. 3223). 

The unemployment problem has to be 
attacked by an expansion in the money 
supply, by an increase in purchasing power, 
and by calling on the people of this nation 
to invest their own money in the produc- 
tive resources of our own country, says 
Hazen Argue (Assiniboia) during debate 
on a motion for interim supply. “This policy 
should be followed by one of price regula- 
tions when necessary in order to prevent 
an increase in the general price level.” (p. 
32375 

The Government should bring together 
various members of the textile industry 
and assist them in the formation of a textile 
co-ordinating council, suggests Hon. Lionel 


Chevrier (Laurier) in the same debate 
(pii3240)2 
The Minister of Finance should say 


whether it is possible to develop policies 
that will provide full employment, as has 
been asserted by the Governor of the Bank 
of Canada, says Hon. Paul Martin (Essex 
East) in the same debate (p. 3245). 


March 23—Extension of the period for 
the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Pro- 
gram of May 31 has been decided on by 
the Government, the Minister of Labour 
announces (p. 3251). By March 21 this 
program had provided direct, on-site em- 
ployment for more than 105,000 men, 
according to figures supplied by the muni- 
cipalities, and off-site employment is esti- 
mated to have been provided for an equal 
number, the Minister says. 

Winter works program in national parks 
will be extended from March 31 to May 31, 
the Government has decided, the Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources 
announces (p. 3251). 

The estimate of 105,000 jobs on-site and 
105,000 jobs off-site represents 4,636,972 
man days of work, the Minister of Labour 
replies to a question (p. 3252). 

Housing starts in 1961 up to the end 
of February in municipalities of 5,000 
population or more numbered 7,861, of 
which 3,967 took place during February, 
which is an increase of 86.2 per cent over 
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the figure for February 1960, the Minister 
of Public Works says in reply to a question 
(p. 3254). Requests for NHA loans up to 
March 17 have increased to 9,937, in com- 
parison with the figure of 1,473 a year 
ago, he adds. 


March 27—The Hong Kong authorities 
are not willing at this time to introduce 
a system of voluntary restraints on their 
exports to Canada, the Minister of Finance 
says in a report of a visit of a team of 
officials to Hong Kong to discuss trade rela- 
tions between that colony and Canada, with 
particular reference to certain textile prod- 
ucts (p. 3352). It will now be for the 
Canadian Government to consider what 
steps need to be taken in the matter, bearing 
in mind the need for avoiding disruption 
of the Canadian market and the system 
of voluntary restraints on exports to Canada 
maintained by Japan, the Minister says. 

Wage rate paid to carpenters constructing 
the RCAF radar base at Moosonee is $1.85 
an hour, which is the rate set out in the 
labour conditions that form part of the 
construction contract, the Minister of De- 
fence Production says in reply to a question 
(p. 3397). The men are charged $3 a day 
for room and board, he says. 


March 28—Motion for adjournment to 
discuss a matter of urgent public importance, 
“the need for the Government to remove 
the present state of confusion in the uranium 
industry by making an immediate statement 
of policy,” is not accepted by the Speaker 
(p. 3403). The mover was Hazen Argue 
(Assiniboia). 

Undertaking to purchase 12,000 tons of 
uranium from the Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Company between March 31, 1963 
and December 31, 1966, contained in letters 
of intent but not a formal contract, will be 
honoured by the British authorities, the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce says he 
has every hope (p. 3404). 

No application for assistance has been 
made to the Minister of National Revenue 
by Grand’Mere Knitting Mills and Grand’- 
Mere Handicraft, and the Minister has not 
asked for special measures to be taken in 
their favour, as any steps taken are intended 
for the textile industry in general, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister says 
in reply to a question (p. 3408). The mills 
were previously reported to have closed 
down, throwing 300 persons out of work. 

Debate resumes on Department of Labour 
estimates (p. 3415). 

Provision for an amount of $65,000 to 
supplement the main estimates for the 
Special Services Branch of the Department 
of Labour is designed to provide the sums 
that have been spent on the winter work 
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publicity campaign, and it has nothing to 
do with the Municipal Winter Works In- 
centive Program, the Minister of Finance 
Says in reply to a question (p. 3417). 

Estimate covering winter work publicity 
program agreed to (p. 3422), payments to 
provinces under Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act (p. 3423), and 
Unemployment Insurance Commission (p. 
3436). 


March 29—No vacancies for table glove 
cutters are listed by local employers at the 
Prescott office of the National Employment 
Service, but 13 persons are registered for 
employment in this trade with the Montreal 
office and are receiving unemployment in- 
surance benefit, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Labour says in reply to 
a question. The NES clearance system brings 
to the attention of suitable workers regis- 
tered at other offices job opportunities that 
cannot be filled from the local labour supply 
at Prescott, he adds (p. 3453). 


Neither the engineering nor the economic 
survey of the proposed Chignecto canal has 
been completed, the Minister of Public 
Works tells a questioner (p. 3453). 


Many thousands will be employed in the 
1961 Census, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
says in reply to a question on the recruit- 
ment of census workers (p. 3455). 

The numbers of claimants for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit at January 31 in the 
years 1959, 1960 and 1961 were, respec- 
tively: 785,071; 782,542; and 846,940, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour tells a questioner (p. 3456). 

Motion to adjourn to discuss the decision 
of the Board of Transport Commissioners 
to allow an increase in freight rates on 
grain moving from Georgian Bay to eastern 
ports is refused by the Speaker (p. 3457). 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines does its engine 
and airframe overhauls in its own plant 
and does not carry out 85 per cent of its 
overhauls outside Canada, as was recently 
reported in a newspaper, the Minister of 
Transport tells a questioner (p. 3461). 

Statistics on the number of persons regis- 
tered for employment at 12 local offices of 
the National Employment Service on March 
16, 1961 are given by the Minister of 
Labour in reply to a question (p. 3476). 

National figures on registrations for em- 
ployment are published, when compiled, in 
the LaBour GAZETTE, broken down into 
several occupational categories, the Minister 
of Labour says in reply to a question (p. 


3477). 
The House adjourns until April 10. 
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Industrial and Geographic Distribution 
of Union Membership in Canada, 1960 


Survey of individual union locals provides breakdown of union membership in 
Canada—almost million and half—by industry, province, labour market area 


Labour unions in Canada had approx- 
imately 1,459,000 members at the beginning 
of 1960, according to survey returns re- 
ceived by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour dir- 
ectly from national and international union 
headquarters, central labour congresses and 
independent local organizations. 

The data obtained from the survey were 
published in the 1960 edition of Labour 
Organizations in Canada, a handbook that 
contains statistical tables on union member- 
ship and a comprehensive directory of 
labour organizations with names of their 
principal officers and publications, and the 
distribution of their locals. The statistical 
data contained in the handbook are Canada- 
wide totals broken down by congress affilia- 
tion and type and size of union. 

The tables on following pages supple- 
ment that information by showing the dis- 
tribution of union membership in Canada 
by industry, province and labour market 
area. The tables are based on a separate 
survey directed at the beginning of the 
year to individual union locals across the 
country. In this survey, each union local 
was requested to report the total number of 
its members, and the industry and location 
in which all or most of them were em- 
ployed. Some locals, accounting for about 
7 per cent of the membership total, indi- 
cated that their members were dispersed 
throughout several locations in different 
areas Or provinces, and these locals are 
classified separately in the accompanying 
tables. 

The first of the four tables shows the 
distribution of union membership by indus- 
try on the basis of the DBS Standard Indus- 
trial Classification (1948). The data in this 
table are shown for the most part on the 
“major group” level. In instances where 
more detail could usefully be provided, 
care was taken to adhere to combinations 
of recognized industrial sub-groups. For the 
railway industry, which is not further sub- 
divided in the standard classification sys- 
tem, subtotals are provided to show the 
division of membership between the operat- 
ing and non-operating sectors. 

Included as a supplement to the first 
table, Table 2 shows in alphabetical order 
the names of international, national and 
regional unions or independent local organi- 
zations that account for more than one- 
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tenth of the union membership within the 
industry groups. The table thus does not 
necessarily show all organizations active 
within any particular industry group, but 
only those having more than 10 per cent 
of the organized workers in the group. 

In Table 3 union membership in Canada 
is broken down by province, and Table 4 
shows its distribution by labour market 
area. The boundaries of the labour market 
areas dealt with in Table 4 are broader 
than those of the centres for which the areas 
are named. In general, a labour market area 
corresponds to the area served by a local 
office of the National Employment Service. 
In some cases labour market areas consist 
of two or more NES local office areas. 
These composite areas are identified by an 
asterisk and the local office areas they com- 
prise are listed in the Appendix to Table 4. 

The 1960 membership total of approx- 
imately 1,459,000 was about the same as 
the total recorded a year earlier. The 1960 
figure, however, no longer includes some 
16,000 members of the National Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission Association, 
the Civil Service Association of Alberta and 
the Newfoundland Govenment Emplovyecs’ 
Association, which passed from the scope 
of the survey after their withdrawal from 
the Canadian Labour Congress. The 1960 
survey, on the other hand, included for 
the first time the newly formed Newfound- 
land Brotherhood of Woods Workers, an 
independent organization claiming close to 
14,000 members. 

At the beginning of 1960 nearly 7,000 
union locals were active in Canada, and 
although the survey met with a generally 
excellent response, not all of the locals 
supplied the required data. The number of 
locals from which no information was on 
hand appears in Tables 1 and 3. The 
corresponding entry for these locals in the 
membership column in Tables 1 and 3 re- 
presents the difference between the Canada- 
wide membership total based on the survey 
of union headquarters mentioned earlier 
and the membership reported by the 
responding locals. 


The information for this article was 
obtained by the Collective Bargaining Sec- 


tion of the Economics and Research Branch 
from local union secretaries, whose co-oper- 
ation is gratefully acknowledged. 
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The uneven quality of the basic source statistics presented here, therefore, indicate 
data and the practical difficulties inherent only in a broad and approximate way the 
in the processing of the returns necessarily industrial and geographic distribution of 
reduce the accuracy of the results. The organized labour in Canada. 


TABLE 1—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY INDUSTRY, 1960 
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*Includes some sawmilling. 
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TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1960 


Industry Group 
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Printing and publishing ................ 
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Transportation equipment ............ 


Non-ferrous metal products ........ 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 
Non-metallic mineral products .... 


Products of petroleum and coal 
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Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent 
of the Total Reported Membership 
in Industry Group 


(in Alphabetical Order) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Newfoundland Brotherhood of Woods Workers 
(Ind.) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Ind.) 

United Fishermen (Ind.) 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine Workers (Ind.) 


Mining Employees’ Federation (CNTU) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
teelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bakery Workers (CLC) 
Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Association des Employes de Molson (Ind.) 
Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered locals 

Distillery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Tobacco Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered locals 
Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Leather and Plastic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Leather and Shoe Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 
Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Textile Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers (AFL-CIO/ 
CLG) 
Ladies Garment Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Upholsterers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 


Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

LUE CAFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Electric Employees (Ind.) 
@.E.2Gind.) 


Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass and Ceramic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1960 (Cont'd) 


Industry Group 
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BAatITANSPOLE ANA AIFPOLES 2.....el6looocseesseces.ccasss. 


Railways 
emacs eee fe 


Seiten transl ee me tic tn cs aeant cise cccs da. 


SO RRHEOY 1 Seed Se ae te 


Service 
Community or public service ..........ccccccccccceee 


PROVETRMICIE SSELVICS 20 avo. sl tooves Labbe ss Bead 


(Menger lenis @'p (ol: = ns a 


ES CHISG STS a 


“HELE CYRIL Si 9 To) gee RR eee ne |) Ue 
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Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per cent 
of the Total Reported Membership 
in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 


Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNTU-chartered locals 

Mine Workers (Ind.) 

Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labourers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TCA Sales Employees (Ind.) 


Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Maintenance of Way (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 


Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
Street Railway Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


B.C. Telephone Workers (Ind.) 
Canadian Telephone Employees (Ind.) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Traffic Employees (Ind.) 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Service Employees (CLC) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


Building Service Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Employees (CLC) 
Service Employees Federation (CNTU) 


B.C. Government Employees (CLC) 
Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Postal Employees (CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 


Authors and Artists (CLC) 
Musicians (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered locals 
CNTU-chartered locals 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
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TABLE 3—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY PROVINCE, 1960 
i 




















Number Locals Reporting 
Province fo) 
Locals Number Membership 

Newfoundland’. 2 PAE 5 ee ee ee SO Eee ov ebrnmein wai 118 99 31,300 
Prince. Edward sland: sc/oi.c ors cutbeieact a Rack ok ree ie eo i ons sis ge ss 29 26 1,500 
Nova Scotia. orice eco e Sere nt eset te eee enone ech crot orate casera ena 333 302 41,400 
New Brunswick, <<.c:c0c cs setcags tere SOe OO ee eet fesins cote el. aie lee 288 253 26, 600 
QuebeGsieies acc ccs uccd et hae me ve Mele «cere EEE = cf bAlGaaed ai. ige 1,500 1, 280 354, 300 
ONEATIO ceed kas Ce eo es Te aa oO ee eR ee ae eer tas 2,648 2,341 556, 200 
Manitoba... « «:« decd Oe ee iss cscs ere ere 310 282 61, 200 
Qk ate He War. cicero nee eT AE TEENS oo teens ceratcihy sate dane 380 336 41,900 
Alberta ececois-c.che ere A ees MPAA eT: Oke RR MEO creeds ucla hear, secon 390 350 60, 000 
British’ Columbia... acee cies nthe eee rete ee ute ee iencrec slo ate ys ss kote 784 739 194, 800 
Vukon and Northwest. berritories sacri ocr anecee ene ore tee 9 7 600 
‘Two OF MOre PrOVINCES = seer ea aerate eben = it so le kooks cara oes 16 16 33, 900 
Doe ST ha 3 Pe ane Parietal, Aucune aces te Poe Rien urteny kate anaes OSes oe ollie Ane Bean O's Om 774 55, 500 

Totals... <cccdecdens Maceo Ee oe ls, sane ee ees Ie 6, 805 6, 805 1,459, 200 





*Mainly Seafarers, Railroad Telegraphers, Commercial Telegraphers, and Actors’ Equity. 


TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1960 




















Labour Market Area | Locals | Membership Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 
Newfoundland 
Gorner Brookes saan or ee eon erate 24 3,200 
Grand Falisvsdok Vhs sooth oan clk tec ae ee 20 2,200 
St..John's.....cf0:h do ea de Oe oreo der 51 11,700 
TWO OG: MOre areass..ceurui. cos AME k ae aa oes 3 14,000 
Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetowns. Wr f sasunut a: Susie eneaero de ans | 20 | 1,200 | Summerside 
Nova Scotia 
AmhePrsté sid ascccos o ae.ciscss hc Senet Otte mee eee 14 1,100 Bridgewater, Inverness, Liverpool, 
Halifax Savane ogies te eae ee Rene ae 90 14,900 Springhill, Yarmouth 
St VALOR ee ieee ie cs ands otic niece Peer 22 1,400 
New Glaspowons.. ccc: tei nh Oe 42 4,400 
Sydney occ seers oc ree See oe 79 15,500 
MWg hinomneten a aee es Man sO. da ade nnn wine ots 18 1,100 
"TWO ‘OL MOLE ATCAS.. c55% 20s cco. a Se ee 4 800 
New Brunswick 
Bathurst: : eect te Ce ee ene if 1,700 Minto, St. Stephen, Sussex, Woodstock 
Campbellton scseccema cc Ree ae ee eee 22 2,500 
Bdmundston:.. 2... .c.csccstsae Mae une eee een 17 1,300 
Prederictonia. act anes ae ion Cen tee re 24 1,400 
Monetonececs 06 dic 4.0 vonage ha ee. Bde ces ee 47 5,900 
Newcastle... cs.ttnce ete oe Oe ae 11 1, 400 
Saint John ceisohe bah tee eee ee ene 78 9,100 
EEWOrOE MMOLE RECAS sees ites eae a eee 4 900 
Quehec 
ASbDeStOS Sac of iterie tin he setae tiers. cuss Seok cee nh Se 3 2,100 Maniwaki, Mont Laurier, Montmagny 
Beauharnois secs ators cee ae eae 9 1,200 
Bucking ha maces. a eee eee ree Peete 11 1,100 
Drummond villene- se uae oe tee 18 3,800 
Farnham—Granby**.:-aaa eee. See eee ee 37 5,500 
Gaspe™ .. qeesc nek chal ace ocak eae aoe fea 12 1,600 
Hull* (included with Ottawa, Ont.) 
Joliette.... 522 Ae er 1. OREO eee 26 2,600 
Tae EUGUC foo cn cs eerie Be ee eee 10 1, 400 
Lac Sti Jean* 023...) eae. See eee 81 12,000 
Lachute—Ste. Therese™s 2.2 eon. dot tis. ene: 14 2,100 
Montreal*i: 7 28. nav ck > ae eee ree 458 204, 800 
Québec=Levis* s)..5 ese. .cubeenete ee te ae 140 29,600 
Quebec North)Shore™.....-5 00h) sae SL 10,300 
IRL GUS cr ae ee ae trea eo ae oe one 14 1,500 
Riviere du Loup ic ecto ek Se es eee 20 1,400 
Rouyn—VelcdOr® +2... are aaa ee a eee 32 4,100 
St. Hyacinthe so gan.6 aoe ee ee ne ene 23 4,500 
SCS J ear ee 8 a oe ono 5 p06) ey ree te OU tae et ee Bo 2,900 
Ste:-Agathe—st. Jerome*.....)sseneee. spear aeee 17 2,700 
Shawinigans oo<chck co. sce a0 - eee: eee 32 5,900 
Sherbrooke® 2685 5.00 cicathrac peace ee oe ee ee 68 9,500 
Borel see cs ita ce ee ee ee 11 2,600 
Thetford—Megantic—St. Georges*................ 24 4,100 
PLOISHIRIVIGTOS & tet ects cries ee Re eee OT 9,700 
Valleyfield. .c¢ih5 dha A eee. 20 3,100 
Victoriaville. pe fara ciaccie ys SerAs yo osc MT ma 25 3,400 
ASWOLODHMOLOG ALCAS) sacna.. nate ate aera creamer eee 16 12,300 
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TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1960 (Cont’d) 


SS 


























Labour Market Area Locals | Membership Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 
So ee eo ROR PRETO ETS CE Le, ae 
Ontario 

BeUe vile = LPOQCON a recess ssc osc sc tne: 45 5,200 Arnprior, Barrie, Bracebridge, 
emmipbongieite gees. ie ese os 13 1,100 Carleton Place, Collingwood, 
ETOMUOIG . ar des wo POR od, dees Ait d, oe 51 8,800 Gananoque, Goderich, Hawkesbury, 
Bre Vleet «Soe tere, Sas. de dioeel. 17 2,500 Leamington, Lindsay, Listowel, 
eek MORN cy el oad ee, ke 22 2,900 Midland, Napanee, Parry Sound, 
SOOO E etre ants hte te ee, ee 18 1,200 Perth, Picton, Renfrew, Sioux 
Dorriwallteen.. Bak. ST IORI, OMI ee 35 8,100 Lookout, Sturgeon Falls, Walkerton 
Hors Emnrog A. aenhical. 320 ahi cer. saith. eure 20 1,300 
Fort William—Port Arthur*....,...+...00+..0..... 109 25,100 
CORTE eee Tenet. Ceten aoe EN! ee A ERT 47 4,500 
BRU ee sah NS Beret ia ccs cy ones nce, sees 42 5,200 
PRIMO Me ee ee ee 149 45, 800 
Map iditaning Seer... 94), wee ees kt bal waey 11 5,500 
ELSA See, eo Pe SP 31 3,500 
Pte eee ee, Mc rk a ek 39 6,300 
PXICCUONOE eo cei ee es i So eee 56 9, 800 
Londons gee) Aiello dome mee Ui ole ign o 8he 96 17,600 
Niagaratieninagla® nc Fo 8 Ancor totcl ho median. 170 28,300 
NOPE, BMiiee te a, Ga ae ee 41 4,000 
Qn PSA mete ties I aT 14 1,000 
SOILS Cee ere st eee es (55) Pee a lectve SY hien Sedan one 41 18,100 
URANUS oe Me Non oe een, 123 25, 200 
Parrea moulin enn See ee. ke ke 20 1,700 
BRT ORG Get ei oe nee O88 wie dicks esis 25 2,400 
Peterborough wii) swe A ore! . ex, 48 8,200 
CS Le NS be eh on 8 1,300 
SLOMAN el ee 44 3,300 
APTLM css, Me MR crn Pe RE oo foe ee 36 7,900 
SIAM GIS UCSD TIOUE ME a cere he od vie dled oo, 47 12,200 
SERICOG nny se Pr rs cr A HEM Pinch oe hea Mn as 16 1,100 
POT E es Al tere sa arate cane saoniewas )h awe: 17 1,300 
UPA VIG Me TIRNINE Bcc. ascitic os) eecins he s, 34 2,300 
SALUT ec ore ae. 1) SoC Oe rr a 66 30,500 
Timmins— Kirkland Lake* 9.025.445. )0) 2. 54.4.4 63 6, 400 
LOPONtO* ee, ee we REE ORS Bet ff OFF 0 2S 477 171,900 
Nvaliceeit ge tw eee WN. Oo eee. 4 1,000 

igaarts. .Oihas  seriesiied. .aeentstar beecce te. oe: 85 34,000 
Woodstock—Tillsonburg"....5.................... 26 3, 400 
ARG OU SOUSA PAR 5.8) Eo Hin. sme ebaawin « dieicdsienn 20 32, 800 

Manitoba 
LEE ST (oc neath eens praei ae aoa 39 2,000 Dauphin, Portage la Prairie, The Pas 
Mien SiS MIG Sars: ater. CCRT ore 11 2,700 
‘Gye ee ee a, et cn Snr 201 53,700 
BO OCr Mate TCR ce ke oe ne 3 1,500 
Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw: oo. sin JAP ee OG 44 4,500 Estevan, Lloydminster, Swift Current 
Nortukattletords) . pases) aasleereescs ic... «, 16 1,100 
RePROUAI AEG of hk et eta Be Ce Bsn e', oi, 5 0 33 2,900 

CQ Ae ee ee ee, EEO 82 14, 800 
Sake (oornserem pecan dels... set. Prarckes. dates . 4 89 10, 900 
RC Oi set ete PEO ws aes oe ok hws cco, 9 1,100 

GER COM chee uct A ae eee, eee AS 27 1,700 
PEWO:OF TOTO ATEAS (4 fu. casino adaveds cwethls nies. 7 3,000 

Alberta 

PSIBIT IANO ean gia desc ssie soca tos AY A. co OL. 8 11 1,600 Edson, Red Deer 
EO ge Se ee Oe | 107 23, 800 
Drirmhelleromhaon. ono ileus» oaekye A. dca 19 1,400 
amcntan eh Aetna Ascrn scarsiatbeal bs nest cide 134 26, 400 
Re DEA SGP y Bead os cat aes ose B va, dees See. < ss 33 2,800 
See ret ee en ee, 26 2,600 
B woTCr mufoarenss eset) s. os. 2), Se, 210, 0 2 1,800 


British Columbia 


Central Vancouver Island*..................0..0. 59 14,500 Chilliwack, Dawson Creek, 
SAR DIO me fees oe SE ee ha ha cine, . 24 3,600 Princeton, Quesnel 
BACOnee - etre ten 29 2,700 

SATE ge en oe nn «ye (Fy Beye 10 1,900 

pknpaganValley hers, nets ony. . ies» cecsitonse2c 59 6, 400 

Ptiipe eorge’, ee te eS 27, 3,600 

Pines Ape ee. Meee Sen Cee Sata | 36 3,300 

ATALPON Stone eITOLOd, renin. Bete t en frien te 36 5, 400 

Vancouver—New Westminster*.................... 337 135, 800 

TESTO, bey aaladcie wet epee Ape se aS 90 14,500 

a wo'or inote areaslet, te ee ROPE oe 3 1,500 








*Indicates labour market area comprising two or more N.E.S. local office areas. 
See Appendix. 
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APPENDIX TO TABLE 4 
LABOUR MARKET AREAS COMPRISING TWO OR MORE LOCAL OFFICE AREAS 


Labour market areas appear in bold type, followed by names of the component N.E.S. local 
office areas in light type. 


Québec 


Farnham-Granby: Cowansville, Farnham, Granby. Gaspé: Causapscal, Chandler, Gaspé, Matane, 
New Richmond. Lae St. Jean: Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquicre, Port Alfred, Roberval, Ville 
d’Alma. Lachute-Ste Thérése: Lachute, Ste Thérése. Montreal: Montréal, Ste Anne de Bellevue. 
Québec-Lévis: Lévis, Québec. Quebec North Shore: Baie Comeau, Forestville, La Malbaie, Sept 
Iles. Rouyn-Val d’Or: Rouyn, Val d’Or. Ste Agathe-St Jéréme: Ste Agathe, St JerOme. Sherbrooke: 
Magog, Sherbrooke. Thetford-Mégantic-St Georges: Mégantic, Thetford Mines, Ville St Georges. 
Trois Rivieres: Louiseville, Trois Riviéres. 


Ontario 


Belleville-Trenton: Belleville, Trenton. Fort William-Port Arthur: Fort William, Port Arthur. 
Niagara Peninsula: Fort Erie, Niagara Falls, Port Colborne, St. Catharines, Welland. Ottawa-Hull: 
Hull, Que., Ottawa, Ont. Sudbury: Elliot Lake, Sudbury. Timmins-Kirkland Lake: Kirkland Lake, 
Timmins. Toronto: Long Branch, Newmarket, Oakville, Toronto, Weston. Woodstock-Tillsonburg: 
Tillsonburg, Woodstock. 


British Columbia 


Central Vancouver Island: Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo, Port Alberni. Okanagan Valley: 
Kelowna, Penticton, Vernon. Trail-Nelson: Nelson, Trail. Wancouver-New Westminster: Mission 


City, New Westminster, Vancouver. 





Working Conditions in Manufacturing, 1960 


Proportion of plant workers in Canadian manufacturing industry with standard 


work week of 40 hours or less has remained constant at 70 per cent for past 
three years; but proportion on five-day week has risen from 88 fo 90 per cent 


For the past three years the proportion of 
plant employees in the Canadian manufac- 
turing industry working 40 hours a week 
or less has remained constant at 70 per cent; 
the proportion was 58 per cent in 1955. 
During the same three years the proportion 
of plant employees on a five-day week 
increased from 88 to 90 per cent in 1960; 
in 1955 this proportion was 84 per cent. 


In the 1955-60 period, the proportion of 
office workers in manufacturing on a 373- 
hour week has risen from 38 to 43 per cent; 
95 per cent of. office workers in the industry 
are now on a five-day week. 

This information comes from Working 
Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1960, a 
report just issued by the Economics and 
Research Branch (see box). 





Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1960 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 
1960, a 160-page report just issued by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, contains information 
on such working conditions as the standard 
work week, vacations with pay, paid statu- 


tory holidays, pension plans, group life 
insurance plans, sickness and accident leave 
benefit plans, daily rest periods, overtime 
pay policies and the extent of collective 
agreements. The industries covered are: 
manufacturing, mining, land and air trans- 
portation, storage, public utilities, commun- 
ications, municipal public works, hotels, 
restaurants, laundries and dry cleaning, retail 
and wholesale trade, and finance and insur- 
ance. 


The report draws together in tabular form 


the information obtained from the Annual : 


Survey of Working Conditions, conducted by 
The Working Conditions and Social Analysis 
Section of the Economics and Research 
Branch on May 1, 1960. The statistical tables 
summarize the information received from 
more than 16,000 employing establishments. 
Of the 1,973,000 workers employed by these 
establishments, 540,000 were classified as 
office workers and 1,433,000 as plant or 
non-office workers. 

Information on working conditions in 
manufacturing for all Canada is given in 
the accompanying article. Information on 
working conditions in each of the other 
industries listed above may be obtained from 
the report, available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa (catalogue No. L2-1560) at 
25 cents a copy. 
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Plant workers in the more than 8,000 
manufacturing establishments covered by the 
Branch’s 1960 survey numbered 809,736, 
and office workers employed in the estab- 
lishments that responded numbered 234,618. 

Summaries of selected working conditions 
in manufacturing in the years 1955 to 1960, 
for plant and office workers respectively, 


are given in the accompanying Tables 1 
and 2. The percentages given in these tables 
are the proportions that the employees of 
establishments reporting specific items bear 
to the total of employees in all establish- 
ments replying to the survey questionnaire. 
They are not necessarily the proportions of 
employees actually covered by the various 
provisions. 


Plant Workers 


In 1960 and in the two preceding years, 
a work week of 40 hours or less was the 
standard for 70 per cent of plant workers; 
in 1955 less than 60 per cent had a sched- 


uled work week of 40 hours or less. A 
five-day week was the standard for 90 
per cent of plant employees in 1960 com- 
pared with 84 per cent in 1955. 


TABLE 1—SUMMARY OF SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT 
EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 














1960 


Percentage of Plant Employees 





























1959 1958 1957 1956 1955 
Ne. % oO d oO 
Standard Weekly Hours 7% a 7 a 
A0hand Underas ee eA etee FR nae eee: 70 70 70 66 62 58 
Overgs0ianalund ers... Aes eeunenusklhen this Rates 10 9 9 11 11 11 
AU 9 Gn na tt RNa el ginal tema 4 5 4 5 6 7 
Ape eee. ee tees ed caanth. 8 8 8 9 9 11 
(Oar ZG eyeValihava eee Ss Os PARR ene Sa ae 1 1 2 2 % 2 
AE OR a 7 hal nee, SS ae ri 4 4 4 6 7 
OW enk4 Seay Mearns ales may ters a halide a 3 3 3 3 4 4 
Emiploveeson. a O-day week. .osase deers. ccc cee vee 90 89 88 88 86 84 
Vacations with Pay— 
AB ROY Nicdetel dshicc, Vo 8 Gets OD ee Dee eee ee 86(1) 94 95 95 92 92 
PATGCE IBYCATION CSS hark ane side ob os cdl og « 20 23 23 18 15 15 
DEV CATSh MY Ma Acetate hes ciedes ane 14 14 14 13 11 11 
SEVCRTS cere hee ae se cies Map-aietss « ai. 26 28 28 30 28 27 
Aa) VATS Me ote ce eines os bile ves 25 26 28 31 34 385 
Otherneriod saseermer tees cre eed 1 3 wy 3 4 4 
winhresaweeks ee .ctee stoi ies ool ME cele tts kt 72(1) 71 73 68 63 60 
After? bess: than W0;years.\... gin... .:s-.6 cbis oe 6 5 4 1 1 1 
OR CATS FANE emis cle okies sn 11 8 8 5 3 2 
WEA Vieatg mis)... cmerde 6 cee 4 4 4 2 1 1 
MORVCALS oe ae tea errers s cbeve © os 45 47 50 51 47 43 
ULVGATS Stax. hetaoie Aci anne 2 3 4 5 6 6 
Otheompenodstensteceia- ae 4 4 3 4 5 if 
I OUTAW. COCKS ents aiiein ccm lclsaiiarcicck ssods aca 31(1) 26 16 12 10 if 
PALLET B20 VCAUB. 4 AANA sept emis oEehe sere eaves OSD oes 25 22 12 10 i 5 
Other penods vier. eabies bier a enter: 6 4 4 2 3 1 
Vacations which do not vary with length of 
COTATI OW: ats Be aoa ths ABODE, OEE Cee cette 12(!) (1) () (a) (1) @) 
Onekweelkeeets tN re en he tine ee By) (IB Sastatteatcuecave avs ougratstece ail eters afte tenet ares ceateteees IN eee eens 
EL WOSWEEKSS Sian aed ier hae: oRcond fates.» ME Senate le nN Peery Ali ieeee eer | Cer Oe 
Paid Statutory Holidays.......................... 96(2) 95 97 97 94 94 
i 5 bE sue a 5 Os See | Me eRe Pre ee recciavete ogee as ays wens 10 10 10 11 12 14 
(is ain ut bo BIR 0.06 SERIO OS ORIG ee tee eae 5 i 6 if 8 13 
UL tstc,3 CRE Ay DAU RE Le ee Te 8 9 11 11 12 11 
1S) 6G) ab HS SiG. MOI SIOME SUAS IAP x IER ae 53 52 52 54 52 47 
US 3b. d SB Ac bin: ceed cic DI OE nT eC rs Gigs Coe cee 15 14 15 eh 8 if 
Morey glam) eee en ere aia e ovays eiaiere eaters, > 3 3 3 3 2 2 
Pension and Insurance Plans 
IPONBIOWN PlANSea es eee eee hatte ee tee See's 68 67 69 69 65 61 
Croupplitesmmsurances: 69 «coes-a:iihacls <seesRiens a. 88 90 89 87 86 
WV POULOSS INSURANCE. Mme cies. cui «ese isis tele Ge 67 (8) ffi 82 79 ae 75 





(1) In the questionnaires used in the surveys for 1959 and previous years no distinction was made between vacation 


policies which provided for increasing vacation periods as service increased and vacation policies which provided for 
vacations of one stated period regardless of length of service. In 1960, this variation of policy was provided for in the 
survey questionnaire. In comparing the statistics on vacations for 1960 with those of previous years the percentages of 
employees shown as being granted vacations under either of these two policy types must be added together. 

(2) In 1960 respondents who employed 2 per cent of the total number of plant employees covered by the survey 
reported that they provided for paid statutory holidays for their employees but did not give the number of such holidays. 

(3) The wording of the question dealing with wage loss insurance in the 1960 survey questionnaire made a rigid dis- 
tinction between insurance plans which provided compensation for wage loss due to sickness and other forms of sick leave 
plans. In previous years this distinction was not so finely drawn and it is probable that some respondents included as 
wage-loss insurance plans, sick leave plans which did not have the attributes of an ‘‘insurance plan. 
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In the six years covered by Table 1 there 
have been marked increases in the per- 
centages of plant workers who receive paid 
vacations of three weeks. In 1960, 72 per 
cent of plant employees were in establish- 
ments that provided holidays of three weeks, 
whereas in 1955 only 60 per cent were in 
this position. 

During the same period the length of 
service required before the granting of a 
paid vacation of three weeks was also 
shortened in many cases. In 1955 only 4 
per cent of plant workers were given such 
vacations prior to having had 15 years 
service; in 1960, however, 20 per cent of 


the workers covered by the survey received 
three weeks vacation with pay after service 
of less than 15 years. Note, however, that 
15 years is still the period of service most 
commonly required to qualify for a paid 
vacation of three weeks. 

Paid vacations of four weeks, usually 
after service of 25 years, were provided for 
in establishments employing 31 per cent 
of the plant employees covered by the sur- 
vey; this compares with 7 per cent in 1955. 

The proportion of plant workers who are 
granted eight or more statutory or public 
holidays has risen from 56 per cent in 1955 
to 71 per cent in 1960. 


Office Employees 


The proportion of office employees in 
firms having provisions for a four-week 
paid vacation after 25 years service rose 
from 6 per cent in 1955 to 28 per cent 
in 1960. 


In 1955, eight or more statutory holidays 
were granted to 81 per cent of office 
workers; in 1956 this proportion rose to 85 
per cent and has shown only minor changes 
since that time. 


TABLE 2—SUMMARY OF SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 








Percentage of Office Employees 








Standard Weekly Hours 


Employees on a 5-day week................0.0.0000- 


Vacations with Pay 
wowwéeeksaVeed. jLe ee 2. ee. Se ee 


DVVCATS. innd” tee sat a ee eee 


TOsyearss .e3..ae Slee eer eee 
1b years. cre foe eee ee eee 
20) Vearss >. so: aa kee eee 


Four weeks) sna ods ig eee eee 
After: 25 years<... ... eee eee 
Other periods...4....82. 02 nos cee: 


Vacations which do not increase with length of 
BCU VICO cots accsov eh ore Seno ee ORG oe ee 





(1) See Table 1, footnote 1. 











1960 1959 1958 1957 1956 1955 
% 7 7% % 7 7 
27 27 26 23 22 22 
43 42 41 41 41 38 
8 9 10 9 10 12 
18 18 19 22 21 20 
4 4 4 5 6 8 
95 95 93 92 91 89 
90(1) 98 99 99 99 99 
79 89 89 91 90 90 
7 6 6 5 5 5 
1 2 1 1 1 1 
2 1 2 1 2 1 
ans | eeeecee 1 1 1 2 
83(1) 82 82 76 72 69 
7 6 5 3 2 7 
22 17 16 12 8 3 
4 6 4 2 ee ee. 
46 49 52 52 51 bl 
2 2 3 4 6 7 
2 2 2 3 4 6 
37 (1) 32 20 16 13 8 
28 25 14 12 9 6 
9 7 6 4 4 2 
a (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
OBIE SAN OLS Ladle pee ele Oe eeainee Ae a 
99(2) 99 98 100 99 99 
4 5 4 4 4 7 
i 8 9 10 10 11 
60 58 58 61 61 61 
22 23 22 20 17 15 
5 5 5 5 7 5 
81 82 83 81 78 74 
94 93 94 94 91 90 
39(8) 54 63 63 58 59 


| 


(?) In 1960 respondents who employed 1 per cent of the total number of office employees in manufacturing covered by 


the 
such holidays. 


(3)"See Table 1. footnote 3. 
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survey reported that they provided for paid statutory holidays for their employees but did not give the number of 
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In the six-year period 1955-60, a standard 
work week of 374 hours has been most 
frequent for office employees in manufac- 
turing; 38 per cent of those covered by the 
1955 survey were in this category and 
another 22 per cent had a standard work 
week of less than 374 hours. In 1960 the 
comparable percentages were 43 and 27, 
respectively. 


Pension plans are provided in establish- 
ments employing 81 per cent of the office 
employees covered by the 1960 survey; the 
proportion in 1955 was 74 per cent. In the 
Same comparison, the provision of group 
life insurance plans has increased from 90 
to 94 per cent. 





Program for Training Unemployed Workers 


Provinces report accumulated total enrolment of 4,295 at January 31, compared 
with 3,621 year earlier. In addition, when estimated 2,843 enrolled in Quebec 
are added, 1961 figure becomes 7,138, almost double previous year’s figure 


At January 31, accumulated enrolment 
under the program for training unemployed 
workers, Schedule “M” of the federal- 
provincial Special Vocational Training Pro- 
jects Agreement, as reported by participat- 
ing provinces, was 4,295. In addition, an 
estimated 2,843 were enrolled in Quebec. 

Schedule “M” provides for technical and 
vocational training for unemployed persons 
registered with the National Employment 
Service. Costs of the training are shared by 
the federal and provincial governments. At 
the current session of Parliament, the federal 
contribution was raised for 1960-61 from 
50 to 75 per cent, when the number of 
training days given in a province exceeds 

4 per cent of the adult population. There- 
after, a 75-per-cent federal contribution 
will be made only when the number of 
training days exceeds 7 per cent of the 
adult population. 

At January 31 last year, the total reported 
was 3,621. Quebec was not a participant 
until December last year, and thus did not 
figure in the 1960 total; and Newfoundland 
did not enter the program until October 
1960. 

When the estimate for Quebec is added, 
the total at January 31, 1961 becomes 7,138, 
almost double the previous year’s figure. 

Table 1 gives the provincial breakdown 
of enrolments. 

Enrolment of women was higher in the 
western provinces, which, next to Quebec, 
operate the most centres of training in 
service trades and business and commercial 
skills. 

Training was being given, at January 31, 
in 336 centres, and in 70 different trades. 
Training under Schedule “M” is designed to 
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retrain unemployed workers for occupations 
that offer a reasonable opportunity for 
regular employment. 

Table 2 gives a breakdown, by province, 
of the type of courses offered and the num- 
ber of centres where training was being 
given at January 31. 

In Quebec, instruction was being offered 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Youth, most of it in evening classes; other 
provinces provide the courses in day classes 
within the administrative framework of 
provincial departments of education. In 
Manitoba and Alberta, both day and evening 
classes are combined in the program. 


Table 1—Program for Training Unemployed 
Workers: Accumulated Total of Enrolments, 
by Province, April 1960 to January 31, 1961 


Enrolment 
Province 
Male Female Total 
Newfoundland(!)........ 146 6 152 
INOW COLI ae eee 271 142 413 
Prince Edward Island... * ¥ * 
New Brunswick......... 169 113 282 
Quebec(@)\..e..nece one (3) (3) 2,843 (4) 
Ontario) .6theaseeeee 127 51 178 
Manitoba.cctite. don... tver 835 391 1,226 
Saskatchewan........... 192 250 442 
rAlbertacn. coset oe cote: 117 501 618 
British Columbia....... 346 638 984 
Mo tall scrysfaserts ofeoacke 2,203 2,092 7,138(8) 
(4) October 1, 1960 to January 31, 1961. 
(2) December 1, 1960 to January 31, 1961. 
(3) Breakdown not available. 
(4) Estimated total. 
(5) July 1, 1960 to January 31, 1961. 
(6) Includes Quebec estimate of 2,848. 
*No report received. 
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Table 2—Program for Training Unemployed Workers: Type of Course and 
Number of Centres where Courses Taught, by Province, January 31, 1961 



































Number of Centres 
ee Total | Nfld. | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. 

Business Practiceand Commercial...... 40 1 1 — 18 3 3 1 4 9 
Construction and Building.............. 67 3 1 6 44 — 3 6 1 3 
Electricity and Electronics............. 37 2 — 2 25 — 4 — —~ 4 
Machine Shop and Metal Working....... 54 2 4 1 31 5 4 1 2, 4 
Service Trades)... gs.) -.Geeme Seon oe 46 — 1 2 18 == 6 3 8 8 
Textiles and Dressmaking.............. 11 —= — 2 8 — — _ — 1 
Vehicle—Mechanics and Operators...... 58 3 1 1 43 — 3 2 -- 5 
Miscéllaneouss:.. t¢2.0..- sadder ott DS 1 _ 4 8 — 2, — 1 7 

eel Toth. age ce 936. |. d2 g | 1g | 195 Sulvedicah obddutmele WLAN 











Notes: No report received from Prince Edward Island. 


(—) Indicates no course. 


























CCA Submits Brief to Government 


Association recommends revision of federal labour code to protect employee's 
“freedom to work’ regardless of membership in a union, clarify law concerning 
strikes and picketing, and provide for settlement of jurisdictional disputes 


Revision of the federal labour code to 
clarify the law concerning strikes and picket- 
ing, to protect an employee’s “freedom to 
work” regardless of union membership, to 
provide for settlement of jurisdictional dis- 
putes, and to prevent work stoppages in 
essential public services was recommended 
in a brief submitted by the Canadian Con- 
struction Association to the federal Govern- 
ment on March 21. 


Another recommendation was that unions 
should be established by the code as legal 
entities. 


The Association also urged that insurance 
principles should be adhered to in order 
to maintain the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at an adequate level. 


The CCA’s proposals designed to increase 
employment that were included in its brief 
to the Special Committee of the Senate 
on Manpower and Employment were re- 
peated in an appendix to the submission. 

The brief expressed disappointment that 
the Speech from the Throne had not made 
any reference to a revision of the present 
Federal Labour Code, which had been 
passed in 1948. The Association recalled 
that it had been invited by the Minister of 
Labour to submit its views concerning that 
legislation in 1957, and it contended that 
“action by the federal Government in 
updating the Code is urgently required.” 
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The brief particularly reiterated a recom- 
mendation made by the Association in 1957 
for the repeal of Section 4 of the Combines 
Investigation Act, which excludes ‘“com- 
binations of workmen” from its provisions, 
unless goods in addition to services are 
involved. “A number of building trade 
unions have succeeded in establishing an 
effective monopoly over the supply of skilled 
labour. This situation rules out the pos- 
sibility of equitable relationships between 
management and labour,” the Association 
stated. 


“Monopoly control over the supply of 
skilled labour by trade unions also adversely 
affects the freedom of the individual to work 
without being a member of a union...” the 
brief said. “The CCA believes that the new 
Canadian Bill of Rights is incomplete in 
that it does not yet include protection of 
the right to work without union affiliation.” 


The pending formation of the “New 
Party,” and its close relationship to the 
labour unions pointed to the need for a 
review of the question of union dues and 
the Rand Formula method of collecting 
union funds, the Association said, and “care 
should be taken to see that such dues are 
not used as political contributions.” 


The Association again objected to cer- 
tain provisions of the fair wage schedule 
under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
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Act, which, it contended, were in conflict 
with those established by collective bargain- 
ing or by provincial legislation. These pro- 
visions constituted an unnecessary extra 
expense to the taxpayer and had a “serious 
disruptive effect on other work in the 
BCA acre 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


The Government’s intention, expressed in 
the Speech from the Throne, to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act to “safeguard 
the basic purposes of the Act, to strengthen 
the Fund and to correct abuses...” was 
commended. 


The CCA said that it was also concerned 
about possible abuse of the Fund through 
the payment of benefit claims to workmen 
directly affected by the outcome of a labour 
dispute in the construction industry. The 
Fund was surely never intended to become 
a “strike fund,” as it had in one particular 
dispute in the Toronto district not long ago, 
the brief said. 


Another suggestion was that, in order to 
avoid investment losses, “consideration be 
given to the future investment of the Fund 
under conditions similar to those governing 
Canada Savings Bonds which may be cashed 
at their face value.” 


Such measures would not be sufficient 
to restore the Fund to an adequate level, 
however. “Sound actuarial principles should 
be applied if it is to act as an insurance 
scheme. If it is broadened to constitute in 
part a welfare program, larger Government 
contributions to the Fund would be in 
order.” 


Labour Legislation 

The CCA reaffirmed its support of the 
joint conference board principle in con- 
struction labour relations, and its belief 
in periodical meetings between representa- 
tives of labour and management to discuss 
matters of mutual concern. It commended 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce and 
the Minister of Labour for their action in 
bringing together some 30 representatives 
of employers and unions in a recent meeting 
to discuss matters of common interest. 

The brief referred with approval to 
changes in labour legislation enacted during 
1960 by the governments of Alberta, On- 
tario, Quebec, Prince Edward Island, and 
Newfoundland; and to amendments to the 
province’s Labour Relations Act then being 
considered by the Legislature of British 
Columbia. 

“Part II of Bill C-70, the Corporations 
and Labour Unions Statistics Act now 
before Parliament, seems to follow the pre- 
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sent trend and offers protection to union 
members and to the public against misuse 
of union funds,” the Association said. “The 
Government is to be commended for taking 
the initial steps to clarify the operations 
of international trade unions established in 
Canada, and for vesting labour unions with 
the status of legal entities for the purpose 
of this Bill.” 

Although the Association recognized that 
construction operations were generally gov- 
erned by provincial statutes, it believed that 
it was “most desirable that federal legisla- 
tion keep pace with developments,” par- 
ticularly since construction activity often 
depended on public services and _ utilities 
that were subject to federal labour law. 


Apprenticeship and Vocational Training 
The CCA commended the Government 
for its recent amending of the Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance Act, 
and the Department of Labour for its per- 
severing efforts to help industry and the 
provincial governments expand apprentice- 
ship and vocational training programs. 

The new grants for capital expansion and 
for operation of training facilities would be 
most helpful, not only in providing for the 
needs of the dramatically increasing num- 
bers of young people who would be entering 
the labour market, but also for those of 
the unemployed and the older workers 
whose skill was less and less in demand. 
The Association said that it was urging the 
provincial governments to take full advan- 
tage of the new grants. 

The need for giving greater publicity to 
the advantages of apprenticeship training 
were emphasized by the CCA, and in this 
connection it said that the forthcoming 
Commonwealth Technical Training Week 
would be most helpful. Continued efforts 
throughout the year would be necessary, 
however, the Association said. 


Taxation 


Although the Association welcomed the 
announcement in the budget speech of 
December 20, 1960 regarding higher capital 
cost allowances for certain types of capital 
investment, it said that many of the dele- 
gates to its 1961 annual meeting had ex- 
pressed the opinion that the proposed double 
depreciation allowances were too limited 
in duration and scope to have much effect 
in encouraging capital investment. “Canada’s 
capital cost allowance scales did not com- 
pare favourable with those of a number 
of other leading Western countries,” the 
brief said. 
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Housing 


“The CCA’s main interest in the field of 
housing legislation over the years has been 
to expand the opportunities for home owner- 
ship and the financing of lower-cost houses 
and rental units,” the brief said. It com- 
mended the Government’s amendment of 
the National Housing Act during the latter 
part of 1960, particularly in regard to pro- 
vision of loans for certain public works, 
easier terms for individual houses and rental 
projects, and expanded scope for urban 
renewal projects. 


The Association again advocated the ex- 
tension of the terms of the NHA to include 
mortgages for existing houses. Such a pro- 
vision in United States federal legislation 
had opened the way for trade-in transactions 
at reduced rates. “The market for new 


houses depends to a significant extent on 
the ability of present homeowners to sell 
their houses .. . without financing problems,” 
the CCA pointed out. 


The proposed amendment to the Insur- 
ance Acts that would allow mortgages on 
real estate to be increased to 663% per cent 
of lending value from the present 60 per 
cent was welcomed by the CCA. 


Wintertime Construction 


The Association commended the Govern- 
ment for the measures it had taken to 
promote wintertime construction, but it 
recommended further encouragement to 
such construction by means of certain tax 
incentives. It also suggested that the National 
Research Council undertake some research 
into new methods of winter construction. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Fourth Quarter of 1960 


Deaths from industrial accidents numbered 197 in fourth quarter, decrease of 
150 from previous quarter and of 126 fom fourth quarter of 1959. With 38 
fatalities each, mining and construction recorded the largest number of deaths 


There were 197* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1960, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a de- 
crease of 150 from the previous quarter, 
in which 347 were recorded, including 42 
in a supplementary list. In the fourth quarter 
of the previous year, 323 fatalities were 
recorded. ‘ 


During the quarter under review, there 
was one accident that resulted in the deaths 
of three or more persons. On October 25, a 
natural gas explosion in a retail store in 
Windsor, Ont., killed three employees: the 
fountain manager and clerk and the assist- 
ant chef. 


Grouped by industries (see chart page 
355) the largest number of fatalities was 
recorded in mining and construction, each 
of which had 38. 


In mining, there were 24 fatalities in metal 
mining, 5 in coal mining and 9 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. During 1959’s 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the fourth 
quarter of 1960 is probably greater than the figures 
now quoted. Information on accidents which occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary lists 
and statistics are amended accordingly. The figures 
shown include 55 fatalities for which no official 
reports have been received. 
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fourth quarter, 49 fatalities were listed: 35 
in metal mining, 4 in coal mining, and 10 
in non-metallic mineral mining. During 
1960’s third quarter, there were 56 fatalities: 
29 in metal mining, 10 in coal mining, and 
17 in non-metallic mineral mining. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Working 
Conditions and Social Analysis Section of 
the Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved persons 
gainfully employed and that occurred dur- 
ing the course of, or arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that re- 
sulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and certain 
other official sources. Newspaper reports are 
used to supplement these data. For those 
industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of informa- 
tion. It is possible, therefore, that coverage 
in such industries as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those indus- 
tries that are covered by compensation 
legislation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact industrial 
may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in 
press reports. 
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In construction, there were 23 fatalities 
in buildings and structures, 11 in highways 
and bridges and 4 in miscellaneous con- 
struction. Fatalities recorded in this industry 
for the same period in 1959 numbered 90: 
56 in buildings and structures, 22 in high- 
ways and bridges, and 12 in miscellaneous 
construction. During 1960’s third quarter, 
69 fatalities were listed: 31 each in build- 
ings and structures and highways and bridges 
and 7 in miscellaneous construction. 


During the quarter, accidents in manu- 
facturing resulted in the deaths of 30 per- 
sons; 18 of these were equally distributed 
in food products, wood products and iron 
and steel products, 5 were in transportation 
equipment and 2 in chemical products. Dur- 
ing the same period of the previous year 
(1959), 44 fatalities were reported in manu- 
facturing; of these, 10 were in wood prod- 
ucts, 7 in iron and steel products, 6 in food 
products, 3 in non-ferrous metal products 
and 2 each in textile products and non- 
metallic mineral products. Accidents in 
manufacturing during the third quarter of 
1960 resulted in the deaths of 51 persons; 
of these, 13 were in iron and steel products, 
12 in wood products, 7 in paper products, 
6 in food products, 3 in chemical products 
and 2 each in non-ferrous metal products 
and non-metallic mineral products. 


Twenty-one fatalities were recorded in 
the transportation, storage and communica- 
tion industry; 7 of these fatal accidents were 
in local and highway transportation, 6 in 
water transportation and 5 in railway trans- 
portation. During 1959’s fourth quarter, 48 
deaths were reported, including 19 in local 
and highway transportation, 11 in railway 
transportation and 7 in water transportation. 
Accidents in this industrial grouping during 
July, August and September 1960 resulted 


in the deaths of 54 workers; 18 of the 
deaths occurred in railway transportation, 
17 in local and highway transportation, 8 
in water transportation and 5 in air trans- 
portation. 


During the quarter 20 persons died acci- 
dentally in the logging industry; this was 
a decrease of 20 over the same period of 
1959 and of 4 over the third quarter of 
1960. 

An analysis of the causes of the 197 
fatalities recorded during the fourth quarter 
(see chart page 355) shows that 54 (27 
per cent) were listed under the heading 
“struck by machinery, moving vehicles, etc.”, 
of which 5 were under the heading “struck 
by tools, machinery, cranes, etc.”, 10 under 
“struck by moving vehicles” and 39 under 
“struck by other objects”. 


The cause “collisions, derailments, wrecks, 
etc.” was responsible for 40 deaths: 26 in 
accidents involving automobiles and trucks, 
9 involving tractors and loadmobiles, 3 in- 
volving railways and 2 involving aircraft. 
In the classification “falls and slips’, 39 
fatalities were recorded, all but two of them 
from falls to different levels. 


Nineteen fatalities were listed in the 
“caught in, on or between” category; of 
these 5 involved “tractors and loadmobiles”, 
4 “mine and quarry cars”, 3 “belts, pulleys, 
chains, lines, etc.” and 2 each involving 
“machinery”, “hoisting and conveying appa- 
ratus’ and “automobiles and trucks”. 


By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 76. In British Columbia, there 
were 33; in Quebec 30; and in Alberta, 18. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 82 fatalities in October, 72 in Novem- 
ber and 43 in December. 


The imbalance in Canada’s current international payments contracted in 1960 to 
1.270 million from a revised estimate of $1,494 million in 1959, it is shown by advance 
figures issued last month by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The current account deficit was less in 1960 than in any of the past five years except 


1958. 


Inflows for direct investment in foreign-controlled enterprises rose to new heights 
but there was a sharp contraction in inflows of portfolio capital. 

By the end of 1960, Canadian liabilities of all kinds to other countries, estimated at 
$26.1 billion, exceeded total Canadian assets abroad, $9.1 billion, by $17 billion. This 
compares with net international liabilities of $15.5 billion at the end of 1959. 

Principal elements in the liabilities are the foreign long-term investments in Canada, 
estimated at $22.3 billion in 1960 compared with $20.8 billion in 1959. 

The most important single change in the current account in 1960 was the rise in 
the value of Canadian exports, an increase resulting entirely from rises in exports to 
overseas countries. These rose by 20 per cent while exports to the United States contracted. 


Imports of merchandise were slightly less, both from the United States and overseas. 
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Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—V 


Fifth of series of articles reviewing developments in labour legislation in 
Canada since 1950 covers laws for regulation of boilers and their operators 


Part 5—Industrial Safety and Health (cont'd) 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel, and Operating Engineers Legislation 


The trend toward uniformity in legislation 
regulating the use of boilers and pressure 
vessels and the qualifications of operators 
continued during the fifties. Although boiler 
and pressure vessel inspectorates retained 
their identity, there was a continuation of 
the trend toward amalgamation with other 
inspectorates to form safety inspection divi- 
sions. 


In all provinces, the work of the inspec- 
torates increased substantially as a result of 
the marked rise in industrial development 
and in commercial, public and apartment 
building construction. Another factor respon- 
sible for this increased workload was the 
greater complexity of inspections, which 
resulted from the manufacture of plants of 
more complex design and higher pressure. 

The sharp increase in the number of new 
plants during the period brought about a 
general shortage of qualified operating per- 
sonnel, which, in turn, presented additional 
problems in connection with examination 
and certification. 

Special legislation in connection with 
boilers and pressure vessels and operators 
has been in effect for many years. As early 
as 1891, Ontario passed “An Act respecting 
Stationary Engineers.” This Act provided 
for a board which could “make rules and 
regulations for...the uniform inspection 
of steam plant, for the conduct of examina- 
tions...,” as well as for other matters. The 
inspection provision, however, was subse- 
quently repealed. 

The first comprehensive legislation deal- 
ing with boiler inspection, the Manitoba 
Steam Boiler Inspection Act, was passed 
in 1894. By 1950, legislation respecting 
boilers and pressure vessels and operators 
had been enacted by the legislatures of all 
the provinces. In Prince Edward Island, 
however, the Steam Boiler Act, passed in 
1948, continues to be inoperative and is 
not reviewed in this article. 

During the fifties new or replacement 
Acts came into force in five provinces, 
there were a number of amendments to the 
Acts of several provinces, and all provinces 
made changes in their regulations. The scope 
of the legislation was extended. 
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In the decade, a number of administrative 
and organizational changes occurred in 
several provinces, including provision for 
the establishment of a new Board of Exam- 
iners in Newfoundland and new advisory 
bodies in Newfoundland, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 


With respect to control procedures, new 
provisions were introduced in connection 
with the registration of plants. Inspection 
requirements were extended and made more 
stringent. In all provinces, the only way 
an applicant can now qualify for a boiler 
and pressure vessel operator’s certificate is 
to pass the prescribed examination. Inspec- 
tors’ qualifications were more specifically 
set out in the legislation than formerly and 
inspectors were given wider authority while 
at the same time appeal procedures were 
extended. The adoption of codes by addi- 
tional provinces continued during the de- 
cade. Several provinces incorporated acci- 
dent reporting provisions in their Acts. 


New Acts 


Acts replacing previous legislation came 
into force during the fifties in Manitoba, 
Ontario, Alberta and New Brunswick, and 
boiler legislation was adopted in Newfound- 
land. 

The Newfoundland Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act, which had been passed in 1949, 
was not proclaimed until 1950. Modelled 
closely on a 1948 Saskatchewan Act, it laid 
down statutory requirements for boiler and 
pressure vessel inspection and for the exam- 
ination and certification of stationary engi- 
neers and other operators. This Act was 
replaced in 1959 by a new statute which 
comes into force on proclamation. 

In 1949, Manitoba passed the Operating 
Engineers and Firemen Act and the Steam 
and Pressure Plants Act, which were pro- 
claimed in force in 1951 and 1953, respec- 
tively. These Acts replaced the former 
Steam Boiler and Pressure Plants Act. 

Ontario completely revised its boiler and 
pressure vessel legislation when it enacted 
the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 1951, 
repealing the previous Steam Boiler Act 
and Section 57 of the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act. Proclaimed in 1953, 
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it brought the legislation into line with 
the latest improvements in practices in 
respect of the design of boilers and pressure 
vessels and their inspection during construc- 
tion, installation and service. The new Act 
was amended in 1953 and again in 1960. 


Ontario also passed the Operating Engi- 
neers Act, 1953, extensively revising and 
repealing the previous Operating Engineers 
Act. It was proclaimed in 1954. 


In 1955, Alberta replaced the Steam 
Boilers Act by a new statute, the Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels Act, which, like the 
former legislation, deals with both boiler 
and pressure vessel inspection and operators. 


In 1959, New Brunswick passed a new 
Stationary Engineers Act, replacing an Act 
of the same name. It deals with boilers and 
pressure vessels and operators as did the 
previous Act. 


Coverage 


The coverage of legislation relating to 
boilers and pressure vessels and operators 
was extended during the decade. The most 
important matters brought within the scope 
of the legislation were refrigeration plants 
with a capacity of more than three tons of 
refrigeration in 24 hours (Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia), and more than 15 tons 
(Manitoba). In Newfoundiand, hoisting and 
traction plants were brought under the Act. 
In New Brunswick, Manitoba and British 
Columbia, certain hot water boilers were 
included. 

Current coverage of the legislation in- 
cludes all boilers and pressure vessels and 
operators subject to the legislative authority 
of the province, with certain specified ex- 
clusions. The: more general exclusions from 
the legislation are the following: 

1. Railway boilers or pressure vessels 
subject to inspection by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners (all provinces). 
Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia also 
exclude shipping containers subject to inspec- 
tion by the Board. 

2. Boilers or pressure vessels subject to 
the Canada Shipping Act (all provinces). 

3. Pressure vessels and plants of less than 
a specified capacity (all provinces). 

4. Boilers used only for heating purposes 
in residential buildings occupied by not 
more than four families (Newfoundland, 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Alberta). 
Nova Scotia excludes low-pressure steam 
or hot water boilers used for domestic 
purposes; Quebec, boilers in a dwelling 
house with not more than two floors and 
not more than eight apartments; Manitoba, 
boilers in residential buildings intended to 
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house not more than two separate apart- 
ments; Saskatchewan, boilers in private resi- 
dences; and British Columbia, boilers in a 
rooming house or an apartment house con- 
taining not more than three self-contained 
suites. 


5. Boilers used in connection with open 
type hot water heating systems (Newfound- 
land, Ontario, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia). 

6. Low pressure boilers having a heating 
surface of 30 square feet or less (Quebec, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan); certain other 
low-pressure plants are excluded by New- 
foundland, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 


7. Pressure vessels used exclusively for 
hydraulic purposes at atmospheric pressure 
(Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia). 

8. Pressure vessels having an internal 
diameter of 24 inches or less, used for 
storage of hot water for domestic purposes 
(Newfoundland, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia). 


Administration 


Boiler legislation continued to be admin- 
istered by the Department of Labour in 
the six provinces in which that department 
had been the administering authority prior 
to 1950. In Newfoundland, the Act has 
been administered by the Department of 
Labour since its proclamation in 1950. The 
administration of the legislation in Alberta 
was transferred from the Department of 
Public Works to the Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour (now Labour) in 1953. 
In British Columbia, the Department of 
Public Works continued to be responsible 
for administering the legislation. 


In four provinces, boiler inspectorates 
are branches of larger inspection divisions. 
At the beginning of the decade, Manitoba 
already had a Mechanical and Engineering 
Section of which the boiler inspectorate was 
part. During the next ten years, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan adopted some- 
what similar methods of administration. 
In Nova Scotia, the Boiler Inspection Sec- 
tion and the Operators License Section are 
now two of the four separate units that 
constitute the Mechanical Inspection Divi- 
sion. In Ontario, the Boiler Inspection 
Branch and the Board of Examiners of 
Operating Engineers now comprise two of 
the four units under the general supervision 
of the Director of Technical Services. In 
Saskatchewan, the Boiler and Pressure Ves- 
sel Branch is one of the four branches of 
the Safety Services Division. 


For many years, five provinces (New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario 
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and Manitoba) have had a Board of Exam- 
iners whose main functions are the examina- 
tion and certification of stationary engineers 
and other personnel responsible for the 
operation of boilers and pressure vessels. 
In some provinces, the Board’s responsbiili- 
ties include the registration of plants. New- 
foundland also made provision in its 1959 
Act for a three-member Board of Examiners. 
Boards have not been established in Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia, the 
responsibility resting with the Minister, chief 
inspector or the Department. 


A new development during the decade 
was the provision made in the legislation of 
three provinces (Newfoundland, Alberta 
and British Columbia) for the establishment 
of advisory bodies to assist the Minister or 
Chief Inspector in connection with the 
administration of certain matters. In 1955, 
a provision in the Alberta Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act empowered the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council to appoint a 
five-member Board of Advisors. At least 
two members of the Board must be holders 
of engineers’ certificates issued under the 
Act; at least two members must be regis- 
tered professional engineers who deal with 
equipment governed by the Act; and not 
more than one member shall be a full-time 
employee of the Department of Labour. 
The Board reports to and advises the Minis- 
ter of Labour with respect to the application 
of the legislation, qualifications and exam- 
ination of candidates, appeals, technical 
evidence relating to the cancellation or 
suspension of engineers’ certificates and 
technical evidence concerning accidents, and 
other matters pertaining to the Act or its 
administration. The Board meets on request 
of the Minister, Deputy Minister or Chief 
Inspector. 


In 1959, Newfoundland’s new Act author- 
ized the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
appoint a five-member Advisory Committee. 
Similar action was taken in British Columbia 
in 1960 when a regulation was issued 
giving the Minister of Public Works author- 
ity to appoint a nine-member Advisory 
Board. The functions of these two bodies 
are comparable to those of the Alberta 
Board, except that in British Columbia the 
Board advises the Chief Inspector. 


Registration and Operation of Plants 


Prior to 1950, registration of plants was 
required by six provinces. During the decade, 
this requirement was imposed by three more 
provinces (Newfoundland, New Brunswick 
and Saskatchewan). In British Columbia, 
an amendment to the Boiler and Pressure- 
vessel Act passed in 1955 provides that a 
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certificate of inspection or an interim certi- 
ficate serves as registration. 


In all provinces, plants must be operated 
by a certified operator. 


Inspection of Plants 


In order to ensure that boilers and pres- 
sure vessels are structurally safe, inspec- 
torates in all provinces make inspections 
in connection with boilers and pressure 
vessels at several stages, from the examina- 
tion of specifications on which construction 
will be based, to annual inspection of oper- 
ating equipment. 

With respect to these inspections, all 
provinces require the manufacturer to sub- 
mit to the Chief Inspector for approval 
and registration the design of boilers and 
pressure vessels before construction is begun. 
Likewise, all provinces require that shop 
inspections be carried out by departmental 
inspectors during manufacture. 


On completion of construction, all prov- 
inces except Ontario require the manufac- 
turer to submit an affidavit to the effect 
that fabrication of a boiler or pressure 
vessel is in accordance with an approved 
and registered design. Ontario requires the 
boiler to have certain identification mark- 
ings. 

Boilers and pressure vessels are also 
inspected during the installation stage. In- 
stallation inspections are required by legis- 
lation or are the practice in all provinces; 
in Quebec, this provision applies to boilers 
and pressure vessels in public buildings as 
well as to those in industrial and com- 
mercial establishments. 

During the fifties, annual inspection re- 
quirements for boilers and pressure vessels 
became stricter. In Ontario, a provision in 
the Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act, 1951, 
introduced a new requirement making it 
obligatory for insurance companies to per- 
form an annual inspection of insured 
boilers; previously, they made an annual 
report of boilers and pressure vessels in- 
sured. In 1951 also, an amendment to the 
Saskatchewan Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
Act provided that every boiler or pressure 
vessel is subject to inspection or registration 
annually. In 1959, New Brunswick’s new 
Stationary Engineers Act provided for the 
annual inspection of insured boilers and 
pressure vessels; this provision previously 
applied to uninsured boilers and pressure 
vessels. All provinces now require the 
annual inspection of boilers and pressure 
vessels, but some provinces provide for 
less frequent inspection of certain types of 
less hazardous equipment. 
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Another type of inspection which inspec- 
torates make to help ensure the structural 
safety of boilers and pressure vessels is con- 
cerned with welding procedures. Approval 
of welding procedures is now required by 
legislation, or is the practice followed, in 
all provinces. 


Qualification and Certification of Operators 


In 1950, certification by examination was 
general for boiler and pressure vessel oper- 
ators throughout Canada, but until 1953 
Nova Scotia also granted certificates on 
the basis of service or experience. In all 
provinces, stationary engineers and other 
operators must now hold certificates, which 
are renewable annually, except in British 
Columbia, where they are granted for life, 
unless cancelled. 


With respect to stationary engineers, pro- 
vision was made during the decade for a 
fourth class engineer classification by Mani- 
toba, New Brunswick and Alberta. All prov- 
inces now have first, second, third and 
fourth class stationary engineers classifica- 
tions. In 1960, Ontario made two important 
changes in the qualifications required by 
engineering graduates who wish to qualify 
for a stationary engineer’s certificate. The 
minimum qualifying experience for a per- 
son who holds a degree in engineering from 
a Canadian university, or other university 
approved by the Board of Examiners, was 
reduced to 36, 24, 12 and 3 months for 
a first, second, third and fourth class station- 
ary engineer, respectively. The minimum 
age at which the holder of an engineering 
degree can obtain a first class stationary 
engineer’s certificate was reduced from 28 
1025; 


During the decade several provinces took 
steps to separate the refrigeration plant 
operators’ licences and operating engineers’ 
licences. In 1953, Newfoundland permitted 
a person with experience in a refrigeration 
plant but who lacked the qualifications for 
a stationary engineer’s certificate to be 
examined for a certificate authorizing him 
to operate a refrigeration plant. In 1957, 
Ontario amended the Operating Engineers 
Act, 1953, establishing a new classification, 
refrigeration operator (class A). A person 
holding this class of certificate can operate a 
refrigeration plant of unlimited horsepower. 
Previously, only a first or second class 
stationary engineer was eligible. Quebec and 
Nova Scotia also have separate refrigeration 
operator classes for which the operator is 
not required to have stationary engineers’ 
qualifications. 


Prior to 1950 seven provinces required the 
testing of boiler and pressure vessel welders. 
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This requirement was also imposed by New- 
foundland in 1950, and by New Brunswick 
in 1956, so that in all provinces welding 
may now be done on a boiler or pressure 
vessel only by an operator whose qualifica- 
tions have been established by welders’ 
qualification tests. Re-testing of welders is 
required annually in Newfoundland, Quebec, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, 
every 12 to 18 months in New Brunswick 
and Saskatchewan, and whenever an inspec- 
tor may require in Nova Scotia and On- 
tario. In Ontario, welders must also be 
re-tested when changing employers. 


During the fifties, Ontario incorporated 
into the Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 
several amendments that provided for 
stricter control over welders’ qualifications. 
The Act now specifically states that a weld- 
ing Operator must pass welding qualification 
tests as required by the Chief Inspector, be 
tested under an approved procedure and 
may not weld except under an approved 
procedure. Each welder must carry an iden- 
tification card showing the name of his 
employer and the class and position of weld- 
ing for which he is qualified. He must be 
re-tested and issued a new identification 
card before he can work for a new em- 
ployer. An obligation is placed on both the 
employer and the welder to ensure that the 
welder performs only the class or position 
of welding for which he is qualified. In 
1956, British Columbia amended its regu- 
lations to require the certification of welders 
on gas pipelines. 

For many years before the past decade, 
certain provinces required a candidate for 
a boiler and pressure vessel operator’s cer- 
tificate to be a British subject. This pro- 
vision, repealed by Ontario in 1953 and 
by Nova Scotia and Manitoba in 1956, is 
no longer in effect in any province. 


Powers of Inspectors 


Boiler inspectors already had a_ sub- 
stantial measure of authority to deal with 
hazardous conditions in the legislation of 
most provinces prior to 1950. Their author- 
ity was clarified in some provinces during 
the decade since then. In all provinces, 
inspectors now have power to shut down 
a boiler or pressure vessel where dangerous 
conditions exist. 

Ontario, where similar authority had been 
given to inspectors in the earlier legislation, 
incorporated a provision in the Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act, 1951, to the effect that 
if a boiler is unsafe or operated dangerously, 
an inspector, on instructions of the Chief 
Inspector, may cancel the certificate of 
inspection or certificate of approval. Another 
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comprehensive provision in this Act speci- 
fies that an inspector may issue an order 
to an Owner or person responsible on any 
matter pertaining to the safety of a boiler 


or pressure vessel. For non-compliance with. 
an inspector’s order the Chief Inspector’ 


may shut down the boiler or pressure vessel 
or cancel the certificate of inspection. 

Similarly, the New Brunswick Stationary 
Engineers Act, passed in 1959, which sets 
out the powers of inspectors explicitly, in- 
cludes authority to enable an inspector to 
prevent the operation of an unsafe boiler 
or pressure vessel. 

The Newfoundland Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act, 1959, also gives inspectors 
authority to deal quickly with hazardous 
situations. The new Act will enable an 
inspector to seal an unsafe boiler or one 
operated dangerously, but he must immed- 
iately notify the Chief Inspector. Another 
new provision contained in the 1959 Act 
states that if the design of a boiler or 
pressure vessel has not been approved, or 
if it is operated without a certificate of 
inspection or approval, an inspector may, 
at the direction of the Chief Inspector, and 
with the approval of the Minister, shut it 
down and seal it. A person who is dissatis- 
fied with a decision made by an inspector 
may appeal to the Minister. A similar pro- 
vision for appeal to the Minister is con- 
tained in the legislation of four other 
provinces, 


Adoption of Codes 


The main code used in Canada with 
respect to boilers and pressure vessels is 
one developed by the Canadian Standards 
Association, known as “C.S.A. B51, Cana- 
dian Regulations for the Construction and 
Inspection of Boilers and Pressure Vessels.” 
This Code, with modifications, was adopted 
by, or used as a standard by, several more 
provinces during the decade, and is now 
so used by all provinces. 

Six editions of this Code have been 
issued, the first in 1939, and the sixth in 
1960. Adopted in the Code itself as stand- 
ards governing the design, fabrication, in- 
stallation, testing and inspection of boilers, 
pressure vessels, piping and fittings are 
the latest editions of the following codes 
of the American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers: “Power Boilers,” “Material Speci- 
fications,” “Low Pressure Heating Boilers,” 
“Unfired Pressure Vessels,” “Qualifications 
for Welding,” “Suggested Rules for the 
Care of Power Boilers,” “Boilers of Loco- 
motives,” and “A.S.A. Code B31.1 for Pres- 
sure Piping.” 

Another code that is widely used in 
Canada is “C.S.A. B52, Mechanical Refrig- 
eration Code.” It has been adopted as regu- 
lations or is required to be used for refer- 
ence in nearly all provinces. 


Reporting of Accidents 


Prior to 1950, the boiler acts or regula- 
tions of all provinces, except Ontario, New- 
foundland and New Brunswick, had pro- 
visions requiring the reporting of accidents. 
In Ontario, this requirement, already con- 
tained in the Factory, Shop and Office Build- 
ing Act, was also incorporated in the 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act, 1951. 
Newfoundland’s Act, which came into force 
in 1950, had a similar provision, as did 
the new Act in New Brunswick in 1959. 


The boiler acts or regulations of all 
provinces now stipulate that an explosion 
or accident causing death or serious injury 
to any person that occurs in connection 
with the operation of a boiler or pressure 
vessel must be reported by the owner, or 
person acting on his behalf, to the Chief 
Inspector (Minister of Labour in Manitoba) 
immediately after the explosion or accident, 
by telephone or telegraph (in Quebec, by 
written notice; in Alberta, a full report in 
writing, by registered mail, within 24 hours). 


Under all Acts, excluding New Bruns- 
wick, there is a provision that no part of 
a boiler or pressure vessel may be removed 
or its position altered after an explosion 
or accident, except for the purpose of 
rescuing injured persons, without permission 
of an Inspector (the Chief Inspector in 
British Columbia). 


In Saskatchewan, a fire involving a com- 
pressed gas plant or installation must be 
reported immediately by telephone or tele- 
graph. In Nova Scotia, any accident which 
renders a boiler or pressure vessel inoper- 
ative must also be reported immediately, 
with detailed information, to the Chief 
Inspector. 





Crews of foreign-flag ships owned by Americans are covered by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
The U.S. National Labor Relations Board has ruled. The Board voted three to two that 
its jurisdiction was not affected by flag of registry, nationality of the crew, U.S. policy 
toward the ships, or the terms of treaties. The minority on the Board supported a plea 
made by the Government that such a ruling would force transfer of registry in Panama, 
Liberia and Honduras to flags under which the vessels would be lost to the United States 
in a national emergency. The Board asserted that in spite of its ruling, many of the 
economic advantages to owners of present foreign registry remain. — : 
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Older Workers 


Review of U.K. Research on Aging 


Recent research in the United Kingdom on subject of aging is reviewed in new 
book prepared by the U.K. Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 


A review of recent research on the sub- 
ject of aging has been prepared in the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research in the United Kingdom. The re- 
view, The Older Worker and His Job, by 
Hilary M. Clay, defines older workers as 
those aged 40 and over. 


The review says the research findings 
suggest that where there is a choice between 
doing a job quickly but making mistakes, 
or doing it accurately but taking longer, 
the older man prefers to concentrate on 
accuracy. Although he may become slower, 
he is often able to compensate for loss of 
speed by wasting less material in substand- 
ard products and may, therefore, main‘ain 
a better output than someone who works 
more quickly but less accurately. 


A survey of 95 production operations in 
24 firms made it clear that, among several 
factors studied, the most serious difficulty 
for older people came from demands for 
speed. The difficulty was especially severe 
when there was a rigid requirement to 
keep pace with fast acting machinery. It 
appears that where it is impossible to 
reduce the speed of working, difficulty for 
older people may be reduced by introducing 
some degree of flexibility into the timing 
of the work, so that an older worker who 
is slow at one moment may make up the 
time in the next. Flexibility of this kind 
is one of the advantages of “buffers” com- 
monly found between positions on conveyer 
lines. 


In general, the results of investigations 
into physical changes with age reveal that 
maximum muscular strength and speed of 
recovery from exertion reach a peak in the 
20’s and 30’s and decline gradually in the 
50’s and 60’s. Although strenuous and un- 
remitting muscular work is difficult for 
older people, frequent brief rests make 
quite severe muscular effort possible, at 
least by those in good physical condition. 


The older worker finds the demands of 
heavy physical labour less exacting—provid- 
ing he is not barred from such work on 
medical grounds—than lighter work involv- 
ing pressure for speed. 


Laboratory studies have in some instances 
indicated that performance at learning falls 
off from the late teens or twenties. They 
have also indicated, however, that this 
fall-off is not the result of inability to learn. 
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If older people can understand clearly what 
they have to master and certain points about 
their training are carefully watched, they 
learn remarkably well. Older people appear 
to learn as well as younger people provided 
they can master a little at a time and the 
pace of their training is not forced. This 
means that if they are allowed longer for 
the training period, they can often learn 
satisfactorily. 


An example of this was a study of London 
tram drivers who were being retrained as 
busdrivers. The numbers who passed a 
three-week course declined after the early 
30’s. But those who failed were able to take 
the course again, and almost all up to the 
age of 60 and the majority of those older 
than 60 were able to pass at the end of 
four to seven weeks. 


Industrial training methods often require 
the trainee to learn a job by memorizing 
a verbal description, and his progress may 
be measured by the amount he can recall 
in words. There is some evidence that this 
penalizes the older trainee, who may find 
it easier to learn by doing rather than by 
memorizing. A grasp of what they have 
to do, and initial success, prevent them from 
becoming discouraged, thus avoiding one 
of the dangers to successful training. 


An experiment in training older women 
to do invisible mending provides an exam- 
ple of the effectiveness of giving atten- 
tion to these points. Previous attempts, by 
demonstration and description, to train older 
workers in wool textile mills to do this task 
were unsuccessful because the workers had 
difficulty in understanding the weaves. 


The experiment was designed to ensure 
that the task was never too difficult for 
the trainee to understand, and to prevent 
discouraging mistakes in the early stages. 
The trainees first learned the detailed pat- 
terns of the weaves by using cloth especially 
woven with larger threads than normal, 
and by copying them on small frames using 
thick elastic instead of thread. Once the 
weaves were mastered, they were able to 
transfer to normal cloth. The fact that the 
trainees constructed the weaves themselves 
meant that they were not dependent upon 
verbal descriptions or memorizing. The 
result was that the older trainees (aged 30 
to 50) learned much faster than younger 
ones just out of school. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Survey U.K. Firm’s Married Women Workers 


London School of Economics questions 200 married women employees of biscuit 
company whose labour policy is designed fo attract married women to find out 
why they work, how working affects home life, what sort of job record they had 


Two hundred married women working at 
the Peek Frean biscuit factory in Bermond- 
sey, London, England, most of them on a 
part-time basis, were questioned over a 
two-year period by social scientists from the 
London School of Economics to find out 
why they were working for pay, how it 
affected their home life, and what sort of 
job record they compiled. 


The findings of the survey have now 
been published in a preliminary report, 
Woman, Wife and Worker, by the Social 
Science Department of the London School 
of Economics. The report is available from 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


Extracts from the report follow: 


Why did they work? “From what the 
women themselves said, there was no doubt 
that they worked mainly for financial 
reasons... For most women the aim was 
a higher standard of living for their families. 
What they meant by a high standard varied, 
but much of their earnings went on refur- 
nishing and redecorating their homes, a 
more varied diet and the durable ‘consumer 
goods’. It also went on better clothing for 
the whole family and pocket money and 
toys for the children. The family holiday, 
once often confined to hop-picking expedi- 
tions, became a major new pleasure. 


“Many women also mentioned, as a 
subsidiary reason, the restricted and lonely 
life they led with small families in small 
homes, from which the husband and chil- 
dren were absent most of the day. ‘Coming 
to work keeps me young’ one said and there 
was a widespread feeling that if work were 
given up, the social contacts of the factory 
would be missed. Work was taken, though, 
as a means of helping the family, not as an 
escape from it.” 


How do things work out at home? “In 
nearly every case, the factory job took 
second place to the family, and work hours 
had to fit in with domestic responsibilities. 


“The interviews gave little evidence of 
ill effects on the children and local informed 
opinion, including that of teachers, health 
visitors and probation officers, could pro- 
duce no consistent view on the consequences 
for the child, of the mother’s employment. 
They agreed that Bermondsey, from which 
Peek Frean drew a third of its employees, 
had remarkably little official trouble over 
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its children and this despite its long tradition 
of married women’s employment... 

“Most of the women depended on modern, 
easy-to-manage homes and _ labour-saving 
devices, and the husband took a much 
greater share of domestic responsibility. In 
some cases he had been firmly incorporated 
into the weekly routine of washing and 
floor-polishing, as well as a sitter-in when 
his wife is on evening shift... 

“But the main burden still fell upon the 
women. In most cases, they managed well 
because they had developed a highly dis- 
ciplined work time-table.” 


What problems faced management? “The 
management of the biscuit factory helped 
the wives to adjust to their dual role by a 
labour policy designed to attract married 
women. Part-time work and an elaborate 
pattern of shifts were developed to enable 
the women to cope with both factory and 
domestic work with a minimum of upset. 
Nevertheless, labour wastage, particularly 
in the early months of employment was 
Mighie o, 

“Employing married women part time 
presented the firm with many problems but 
once adjustments were made the venture 
was an economic success...In many cases 
the common conception of the part-time 
married women as unreliable and a bird 
of passage was clearly refuted... 

“Absenteeism, however, remained a prob- 
lem for management, which it tried to tackle 
by a careful policy of recruitment and allo- 
cation. Women were only engaged whose 
circumstances appeared to make the dual 
job possible. A likely absentee was not 
placed in a key position and the choice of 
shifts was planned to meet most individual 
domestic needs.” 


Woman Appointed to New U.N. Post 


Miss Phyllis Burns, a native of Nova 
Scotia, has resigned her position as Director 
of Welfare Services at the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, Ottawa, to accept an appoint- 
ment as a social affairs officer in the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations, a newly-created 
position in a relatively new program. 

Her main function will be to provide 
technical consultation for the social service 
programmes receiving financial aid from the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 
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From the Labour Gazette, April 1911 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Union members urged to support candidates ‘pledged to support the interests of 
the working class’’—at 1911 labour convention. Other resolutions call for the 
establishment of labour college, universal eight-hour day, reduced immigration 


The April 1911 LABouR GAZETTE reported 
that one of the resolutions passed at the 
convention of the British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labour in March that year urged 
upon “the membership of organized labour 
the necessity of supporting those candi- 
dates who are pledged to support the interest 
of the working class.” 

Another resolution stated that “this con- 
vention is in favour of the establishment of 
an educational institution, supported and 
controlled by organized labour, for the 
instruction of its members in the fundamen- 
tal principles of our modern industrial 
system.” 

The convention adopted a resolution pro- 
testing against assisted immigration, and 
especially criticizing the immigration meth- 
ods of the Salvation Army. A resolution 
proposing that a delegate be sent to England 
to counteract the work of immigration socie- 
ties was defeated. 

In another resolution, “the Federation 
advocated the entire exclusion of Chinese, 
or failing that, that the head tax be raised 
from $500 to $1,000,” the LaBouR GAZETTE 
reported. 

The delegates went on record as favouring 
a universal work day of not more than eight 
hours. | 

The convention also passed resolutions 
protesting the marching of prisoners through 
the streets and allowing them to compete 
with free labour; in favour of the principle 
of co-operation; asking for an eight-hour 
day for all women employees; and con- 
demning abuses of the Factory Act said to 
be prevalent in laundries. 


Strikes in March 1911 


“The strike of coal miners at Springhill, 
N.S., which had begun on August 11, 1909, 
still continued throughout March, about 
1,000 men being involved. The only change 
in the situation reported during March was 
the formation of the town into a police 
district, so that the authorities might be 
better able to preserve order,” the GAZETTE 
reported. 

The local correspondent at Amherst, N.S., 
said that the strike at Springhill was still 
curtailing the output of the collieries in 
that place. 
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The LABour GAZETTE reported that while 
the factory of the Toronto Carpet Manu- 
facturing Company in Toronto was closed 
in March for stockpiling, the management 
was notified that their Brussels weavers had 
joined a union. The company thereupon 
issued a memorandum to the weavers re- 
minding them that for its employees to 
join a union was against the rules and 
regulations that all employees had signed 
when they were engaged, and that by break- 
ing the rules in this way they rendered 
themselves liable to discharge. 

The memorandum went on to say, “Any 
Brussels weaver wishing to enter our em- 
ploy again will be required to sign an 
agreement, pledging himself not to belong 
to any union. This pledge will be enforced. 
Our mill will be run absolutely as a non- 
union shop, which it has been ever since 
we Started.” The company promised to look 
into any grievance, “and, if advisable and 
possible, to remedy it.” 

About 114 men were involved in this 
dispute, which started on March 26 and 
continued until September 5, when the men 
returned to work on the understanding that 
the shop should be strictly a non-union one. 


Company Welfare Department 


A welfare department organized about a 
year earlier by the McClary Manufacturing 
Company of London, Ont., was described 
in the April 1911 issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. This was one of the first depart- 
ments of the kind to be established in a 
Canadian factory, according to the report. 

Welfare work, as applied to factory or 
shop employees, was described by an uniden- 
tified authority quoted in the report as 
“anything done by the employers for the 
welfare of their employees which they are 
not compelled by law, or expected by com- 
mon custom to do.” 

Services of McClary’s welfare department 
described in the report included the pro- 
vision of a graduate nurse to advise on 
sanitary conditions in the plant, and give 
first aid, etc.; the setting up of a small 
hospital in the plant for dealing with emer- 
gency Cases; establishment of a cafe for the 
employees at each plant; and provision of 
a library at each plant for the use of the 
employees. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





148th Session of ILO Governing Body 


Meeting appoints 12 of 13 members of Board of International Institute for 
Labour Studies, recommends increasing Governing Body membership from 40 to 48 


At its 148th Session, held March 7 to 
10 in Geneva, the ILO Governing Body: 

—Appointed 12 of the 13 members of 
the Board of the International Institute for 
Labour Studies. 

—Recommended an amendment to the 
ILO Constitution which would increase 
Governing Body membership from 40 to 
48. 

—Transmitted, for final approval by the 
next session of the International Labour 
Conference in June, a 1962 budget of 
$11,003,149, compared with a 1961 budget 
of $9,857,110. 

—Considered the reports of several recent 
ILO technical meetings and laid the basis 
for action to be taken on conclusions and 
recommendations adopted by those meetings. 

Appointed to the Board of the Inter- 
national Institute for Labour Studies were 
six members of the Governing Body, who 
will serve concurrently with their Govern- 
ing Body membership, and four others, 
proposed by the Director-General for three- 
year terms on the basis of their international 
experience and knowledge of educational 
and labour problems (See box, page 366). 
A fifth nominee from the African continent 
will be proposed by Mr. Morse as mem- 
ber of the latter group at the next session 
of the Governing Body in June. 

Examining a proposal made by 22 Gov- 
ernment delegates to the 44th (1960) Session 
of the International Labour Conference, the 
Governing Body laid the basis for amend- 
ment of the ILO Constitution to provide 
for an increase in Governing Body member- 
ship. Under the proposal adopted by the 
Governing Body, the 1962 Session of the 
Conference will be asked to amend Article 
7 of the Constitution to increase the number 
of Governing Body members from 40 to 
48. This would provide 24 Government 
members instead of 20, as at present; and 
12 Employer and Worker members instead 
of 10 as at present. The number of Govern- 
ments holding permanent seats as states of 
“chief industrial importance’—Canada is 
one—would remain at 10. 

The draft budget presented by ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse provides 
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for the creation in 1962 of a second ILO 
Field Office in Africa and for increased 
expenditures on ILO practical activities 
which do not depend on the technical 
assistance budgets of the United Nations. 
This includes particularly activities con- 
nected with rural development, workers’ 
education, management training, assistance 
in the social and labour fields and a program 
designed to permit citizens of member 
states of the ILO to be engaged for periods 
of short duration. 

The Governing Body held an extensive 
debate on the effect to be given to a resolu- 
tion adopted by the 1960 Session of the 
Conference concerning action to be taken 
in connection with the Discrimination (Em- 
ployment and Occupation) Convention No. 
111, adopted by the Conference in 1958. 
The Governing Body asked the Director- 
General to submit for decision at its session 
next November detailed proposals taking 
into account the opinions expressed during 
the debate. 

Also adopted were reports by its Com- 
mittees on Industrial Committees, on Inter- 
national Organizations, on Operational Ac- 
tivities, and on the Application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations. 

In considering conclusions and recom- 
mendations of six recent ILO meetings and 
Conferences, the Governing Body: 

—Approved the recommendations of the 
First African Regional Conference, held at 
Iagos, Nigeria, last December, for further 
ILO action in Africa. The conclusions of 
this meeting call for various measures in- 
cluding the recruitment of African officials 
by the ILO and the solemn appeal by which 
the Conference asked that all African States 
members of the ILO periodically study the 
International Labour Conventions with a 
view toward assuring their application and 
ratification. 

—Asked the Director-General to com- 
municate to member governments conclu- 
sions of the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee, which held its sixth session at 
Geneva last October and November, con- 
cerning social services and social legislation 
in agriculture. 
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Members of the Board of the International Institute for Labour Studies 


Members of the Board of the International 
Institute for Labour Studies include the 
Director-General of the International Labour 
Office, who acts as chairman, and the Con- 
seiller d’Etat in charge of the Department 
of Public Instruction of the Republic and 
Canton of Geneva (a post now held by 
Alfred Borel); six members of the Govern- 
ing Body; and five others “of outstanding 
international experience having a knowledge 
of educational and labour problems.” 


Appointed at the 148th Session of the 
ILO Governing Body were: 


Governing Body Members (who will serve 
concurrently with their Governing Body 
membership): Prof. Roberto Ago of Italy, 
Chairman of the Government Group, and 
Morio Aoki of Japan, Permanent Delegate 
of Japan to the International Organizations 
in Geneva, for the Government Group; 
Pierre Waline of France, Chairman of the 
Employers’ Group, and Fernando Yllanes- 
Ramos of Mexico, Adviser and Member of 
the Executive Board of the Mexican Con- 
federation of Industries, for the Employers’ 
Group; and Gangadhar D. Ambekar of 
India, General Secretary, Rashtriya Mill 
Mazdoor Sangh, Bombay, and Willi Richter 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, Inter- 
national President, German Confederation 
of Trade Unions, for the Workers’ Group. 


Chosen as members “of outstanding inter- 
national experience having a knowledge of 
educational and labour problems” and 
named to three-year terms were: 


Ambassador Julio Barboza-Carneiro of 
Brazil, representative of the Government of 
Brazil accredited to the ILO, a former mem- 
ber of the Governing Body and its chairman 
in 1958-59, and a member of the consultative 
group which advised the Director-General 
in working out the plans for the Institute. 

T. H. Carroll of the United States, Presi- 
dent of George Washington University, 
former Assistant Dean of Harvard School 
of Business Administration and former Dean 
of Syracuse University College of Business 
Administration and of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration of the University of 
North Carolina, and a vice-president of the 
Ford Foundation until 1960. 

A. E. Grigorieff of the Soviet Union, 
Doctor of Economics, holder of the Chair 
of Labour Economics and Deputy Director 
of the Moscow State Institute of Economics, 
member of the Scientific Council of the 
Scientific Research Institute for Labour 
Problems of the State Labour and Wages 
Committee of the Council of Ministers of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Ali Gritley of the United Arab Republic, 
Chairman of the Bank of Alexandria and 
member of the Board of the Egyptian Eco- 
nomic Development Organization, former 
professor of economics at the University of 
Alexandria and once Deputy Governor of 
the National Bank of Egypt and Minister of 
Finance and Economy. 

Previously named as first Director of the 
Institute was Sir Douglas Copland, KBE, 
CMG, of Australia (L.G., Jan., p. 41). 
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—Asked the Director-General to distri- (L.G., Jan., p. 40), and to take into account 
bute the report of the Inter-American Study __ the experience of this meeting in developing 
Conference on Labour-Management Rela- the ILO action program on labour-manage- 
tions, held last November in Montevideo ment relations. 


Grants fo the International Institute for Labour Studies 





The Canadian Labour Congress late in 
February made a contribution of $2,000 to 
the endowment fund of the ILO Interna- 
tional Institute for Labour Studies. 

Announcing the grant, ILO Director- 
General David A. Morse stated: “I am most 
pleased to welcome this grant from the 
Canadian Labour Congress made through its 
President, Mr. Claude Jodoin. This is the 
first grant made by a trade union organiza- 
tion to the endowment fund of the Institute. 

“It therefore underlines the tripartite char- 
acter of the ILO’s initiative in launching 
the Institute by demonstrating the support 
of the trade union movement as well as of 
governments and employers for the Institute’s 
goals. This is a further demonstration of 
the firm support which Canadian labour has 
given to the ILO since its establishment; and 
is tangible evidence of the Canadian Labour 
Congress’s concern with the improvement 
of workers’ living standards throughout the 
world, and particularly in the developing 
countries, to whose problems the Institute 
will give special attention’. 

In late February also, a group of Peru- 
vian employers made a second contribution 
of $5,000 to the endowment fund. The 
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Peruvian employers last November made an 
initial gift of $10,000. 

In March the Government of The Nether- 
lands announced that it will contribute 
$122,000 to the endowment fund. The $122,- 
000 donation, to be paid in two equal 
instalments in 1961 and 1962, corresponds 
to the annual contribution of The Nether- 
lands of 1.22 per cent, to the regular annual 
budget of the ILO. 

The French Government has decided to 
make an important contribution to the en- 
dowment fund but the amount has not been 
announced. The Government of Switzerland 
has also announced its intention to make a 
contribution. 

Previously announced have been the fol- 
lowing contributions: 

Federal Republic of Germany, $726,000 

Chile, $4,000 

India, $100,000 

Tunisia, $5,000 

National Confederation of Industry of 

Brazil, $10,000 

Morocco, $8,000 

Sudan, $1,000. 

The Netherlands’ gift last month brought 
the endowment fund to $1,017,000. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Good labour-management relations and a 
successful business go hand-in-hand, accord- 
ing to Gerry R. Decorato, manager of 
Plant 59, largest Continental Can Com- 
pany plant in Canada, at St. Laurent, Que. 
“Here at Plant 59 we have always enjoyed 
good relations between the Company and 
the three unions representing our organized 
employees,” he said. “Regular labour- 
management meetings present an oppor- 
tunity to discuss problems on safety, house- 
keeping and efficiency from the viewpoint 
of everyone from the worker to the plant 
manager. 

“Our record in these and many other 
aspects of our business, such as quality and 
service, prove that good labour-management 
relations and a successful business go hand- 
in-hand.” 

Deliberations at joint consultation meet- 
ings of labour and management at Plant 59 
are guided by the principle that it is not 
who is right that is important but what 
is right, according to personnel supervisor 
John R. Brick. Company and union repre- 
sentatives alike have firmly endorsed the 
soundness of this approach to all aspects 
of plant operation, he said. 

“These meetings give the employees a 
means of bringing to the company’s atten- 
tion items which they feel should be investi- 
gated or corrected,” he stated. “Prompt 
investigation and action will often prevent 
the development of a serious grievance. 
If there are any misunderstandings, the 
labour-management meeting is a good place 
to clear them up.” 

Expanding further on the subject of 
labour-management communications in in- 
dustry, Mr. Brick stated that the best way 
to handle plant rumours is to anticipate 
them in advance and prevent their outbreak 
and circulation by providing employees with 
a Clear, detailed explanation before changes 
are introduced. “If we are about to take 
a certain course of action,” he explained, 
“our first thought is to get it across to the 
unions concerned. We don’t want our em- 
ployees to have to guess what’s in our 
minds. It isn’t fair to an employee to leave 
him in the dark when your course of action 
involves his interest and welfare as well 
as your own.” 

Rodolphe Gagné, president of Local 
23908, Canworkers Union, CLC, has 
asserted that plant morale is furthered 
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when individual employees are given the 
opportunity to discuss company proposals. 
“This is one of the valuable contributions 
labour-management consultation is making 
to Canadian industry,” he declared recently. 

Mr. Gagné also stated that he considered 
labour-management committees the proper 
outlet for the introduction and explanation 
of company policies. “Just as important,” 
he added, “is the fact that they give em- 
ployees the feeling of being better informed 
and of playing a larger part in company 
affairs than what their specific job would 
entail.” 

John Trumpler, shop delegate of Local 
27, Amalgamated Lithographers of Amer- 
ica (CLC) and Roger Jeanneau, president 
of Local 57, Office Employees’ International 
Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) echoed the senti- 
ments of Mr. Gagné. 

Great importance is attached to individual 
effort at Plant 59. Management maintains 
that the ultimate success of labour-manage- 
ment plant programs—whether they are 
concerned with efficiency, productivity, prod- 
uct quality, customer service, absenteeism 
or morale—depends on the individual em- 
ployee’s response and contribution. 

They point to their latest safety record, 
“the third million accident-free hours within 
three years,” as an example. The plant’s 850 
men and women, working as a team, have 
achieved that record. 

Speaking to a recent convention of the 
Canadian Construction Association in Tor- 
onto, CLC President Claude Jodoin re- 
marked that neither industry nor labour 
should expect governments to continually 
pass legislation to settle their problems. 
“Better labour-management relations are 
not likely to be the product of legislation,” 
he said. “This must come rather from a 
development of trust and understanding and 
from experience in working together.” 

Referring to the long association between 
the construction industry and the trade 
union movement. Mr. Jodoin asked his 
audience to remember that “what we have 
in common far outweighs the points on 
which we may happen on one occasion or 
another to disagree. Industry and the build- 
ing trades unions should go on pioneering 
toward a better labour-management rela- 
tionship for the benefit of all.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during February. The Board 
issued three certificates designating bar- 
gaining agents and rejected three applica- 
tions for certification. During the month the 
Board received six applications for certifi- 
cation. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of clerical employees and comp- 
tometer operators employed by the Canadian 
National Railways in its Purchasing and 
Stores Accounting Centre, Winnipeg (L.G., 
Bebe palo): 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf of 
a unit of clerical employees and comptom- 
eter operators employed by the Canadian 
National Railways in its Purchases and 
Stores Accounting Centre, Montreal (L.G., 
eps. tod). 


3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Hamilton Terminal Operators Limited 
regularly eniployed in the checking and 
transporting of cargo to or from ships, 
trucks or railway cars and in the handling 
of cargo inside or outside its terminal at 
the foot of Wellington Street, Hamilton, 
Ont. (L.G.,. Mar., .p:.256). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 503, appli- 
cant, Tahsis Company Limited, Tahsis, BCE 
respondent, International Woodworkers of 
America, Local 1-85, intervener, and the 
Attorney-General for British Columbia, 
intervener (L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1140). The 
application was rejected because, in the 
opinion of the Board, the proposed unit was 
not appropriate for collective bargaining 
having regard to the manner in which the 
operations of the company were carried on, 


including, among other things, the inter- 
changeability of the shiploading employees 
with the larger group of employees of the 
company. 

2. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Mol- 
oughney’s Van and Storage Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Mar., p. 255). The 
representation vote directed by the Board 
was not proceeded with because a request 
was received from the applicant for per- 
mission to withdraw the application. The 
request was denied and the application was 
rejected because the applicant failed to 
satisfy the Board that a majority of the 
employees supported the application. 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Canadian National Railways, respond- 
ent (891 St. Paul St. W. Section of the 
Data Processing Department, Montreal). 
(This application was received in December 
but was inadvertently omitted from the 
list that appeared in the February issue.) 
The application was rejected because, in 
the opinion of the Board, the proposed unit 
was not appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of a unit of aircraft maintenance 
and fleet service employees employed at 
Gander, Nfld., by the Seaboard & Western 
Airlines, Incorporated, New York, N.Y. 
(Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

2. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Frontenac Broadcasting Company 
Limited employed at CKWS-TV, Kingston, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: G. A. Lane). 


ee ee ee ee eS TON 
_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 

gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 

Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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3. Whitehorse Local 2499 of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, on behalf of a unit of carpenters 
employed in the Yukon Territory by the 
Bennett & White Construction Company 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
DS, Tysoe): 

4. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots employed by 
TransAir Limited, Winnipeg (Investigating 
Officer: I.-o..Gunn). 

5. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed by Asbestos Transport Ltd., 
Asbestos Eastern Ltd., and Eastern Trans- 
port Ltd., Richmond County, Que., and 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

6. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938, and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed by St. Johns (Iberville) Transport 
Co. Lid., Iberville, Que., and Toronto, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and In- 
ternational Association of Machinists (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Alaska Cruise Lines Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. Northern Cleaning Agencies  Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 298 of the Building 
Service Employees’ International Union 
(Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, and Local 342 of the Cereal 
Workers Division of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
hice ol > Gilli) (leia-ered;,.p. 155). 

2. Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Van- 
couver, and Lodge No. 1500 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (Con- 
PiatonhHicer 61). o.2 Lysoc). (L.G., Feb., 
Dp. 13 ). 

3. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., and Local 201, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., Feb., 
D1) )% 
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4. Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
(L.Ga Dec. 1960, pa1295): 


5. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Locals 506, 507 and 510) (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., June 1960, 
p. 604). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Radio Station CJMS Limited, Mont- 
real, and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., Dec. 
1960, p. 1295). 


2. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Cullen Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Caledon Ter- 
minals Ltd., Pittston Stevedoring Corp. of 
Canada, and Locals 1869 and 1842, Toronto, 
of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (L.G., March, p. 257). 


3. Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(LG... Marchsp.. 237) 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in January to deal with 
a dispute between The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, Cable Division, and Amer- 
ican Communications Association (L.G., 
March, p. 257) was fully constituted in 
February with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, 
Ont., as Chairman. Judge Anderson was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
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John J. Urie, Ottawa, and Jean Pare, Mont- 
real, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and the 
union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in January to deal with 
a dispute between Three Rivers Radio Inc. 
(Station CHLN) and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G., March, p. 257) was fully constituted 
in February with the appointment of God- 
froy Laviolette, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Laviolette was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Taschereau Fortier, 
Quebec City, and A. O. Robindaine, Three 
Rivers, Que., who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 





Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administration arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 





Conciliation Board Report Received 

Radio Station CHVC, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., Jan., 
p. 45). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


Settlements after Conciliation Board Procedure 

1. Canadian National Railways (Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway— 
Motormen, Conductors and Bus Operators), 
and Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division No. 846 
(LiG3"Dec. 1960," p1293 42 


2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild (L.G., 
Nov. 1960, p. 1142). 





the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canadian Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprise British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Radio Station CHVC, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


The Conciliation Board, R. V. Hicks, 
Q.C., company nominee; Miller Stewart, 
union nominee; and R. G. Geddes, Chair- 
man, met with the representatives of the 
parties at the Sheraton-Brock Hotel, Nia- 
gara Falls, Ont., on December 8, 1960. 

Present for the company were: S. E. 
Dinsdale, Counsel; B. Howard Bedford, 
President; A. Bé@akely, General Manager; 
J. P. Sanderson, Solicitor. 

Present for the union were: E. B. Jolliffe, 
Q.C., Counsel; Orval McGuire, Interna- 
tional Representative. 

After negotiating throughout the day it 
was established that the parties could not 
reach agreement. 

The Conciliation Board makes no recom- 
mendations on the matters referred to it. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) R. B. Hicks, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) R. G. GEDDEs, 
Chairman. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I concur with the report of the Chairman 
of the Conciliation Board insofar as there 
was no evidence that would suggest that an 
agreement could have been negotiated be- 
tween the parties before this board. 

Inasmuch as application by the applicant 
in this dispute for right to prosecute the 
respondent for several violations of the 
Industrial Relations Act has been granted 
by the Minister of Labour, I recommend 
that such prosecutions be proceeded with 
by the union since there was no evidence 
before this board that the company were 
prepared to bargain under the procedures of 
that Act until the issue of these alleged 
violations has been resolved. Furthermore, 
I can see no reason why the licence to 


broadcast of this station should be renewed 
until these issues have been settled. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) MILLER STEWaRT, 
Member. 


ADDENDUM 


I felt that I would be remiss in my duties 
as a member of this Board if I failed to 
comment upon the supplemental report of 
the union nominee. 


In my _ respectful opinion, nothing 
occurred nor were any statements made 
during the hearings and proceedings of the 
Board to support the statements made in 
the supplemental report. In addition, the 
allegations contained therein are totally 
irrelevant to these proceedings and, I sub- 
mit, it is beyond the jurisdiction of this 
tribunal or any of its members, to offer 
any such gratuitous observations. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 31st day 
of January, 1961. 


(Sed.) R. B. Hicks, 
Member. 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, and Radio Station CHVC, Nia- 
gara Falls, Ont. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
R. G. Geddes of Toronto. He was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, R. V. Hicks, 


Q.C., and Miller Stewart, both of Toronto, 
nominees of the company and union, respec- 
tively. 

The majority report, \ 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 


which under the 


Chairman and Mr. Hicks. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Stewart. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 





The number of stoppages of work in progress in the United Kingdom in 1960 was 
2,814, of which 17 were carried over from 1959. 

In all stoppages of work in progress during 1960, there were 811,000 workers 
involved, of whom 116,000 were not party to the disputes. More than 165,000 more workers 
were involved in stoppages in progress during 1960 than in 1959. 

The loss of time during the year amounted to 3,008,000 working days. 

Nearly half of the increase of 704 stoppages of work beginning in 1960, to 2,797 
from 2,093 beginning in 1959, was accounted for by a substantial increase in the coal 


mining industry. 


The number of working days lost fell by about 24 million in 1960 compared with 1959. 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Five Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decision in 
five cases heard on February 14. 

One case concerned a steward’s claim for 
time lost. Another arose out of claims by 
spare firemen-helpers first out on the spare 
board to be called for service as hostlers 
at overtime rates of pay. A third case con- 
cerned a claim by a conductor and crew for 
a separate day’s pay for snowplow service 
performed in addition to regular road 
switcher assignment. The subject of dispute 
in another case was a yardman’s claim for 
eight hours at pro rata rate for delivering 
an engine to the shops after completion of 
his regular shift, and the fifth case con- 
cerned the dismissal of an engineer for 
being intoxicated on duty. 

In first two cases the contention of the 
employees was sustained, in the third and 
fifth cases it was partly sustained. In the 
fourth case the Board agreed with the 
company’s contention in respect of the dis- 
puted claim but said that the company 
should pay all other members of the crew 
as well as the one making the claim. 

Summaries of the five cases, Nos. 751 to 
755, are given below. 


Case No. 751—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (SD & PC Dept.) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
a steward’s claim for time lost. 

A steward booked sick on a Friday morn- 
ing. The following Sunday evening, 15 
minutes before reporting time for his regu- 
lar assignment, he reported for duty and 
was told that, as he had not booked fit 
for duty, a replacement had been assigned 
to his regular run. 

The union contended that the employee 
suffered monetary loss by being deprived 
from working on his regularly assigned run 
since he reported for it at the proper time 
and place as required by the operating 
schedule for regularly assigned employees. 

The Company contended that the general 
practice for an employee who books off is 
to book fit for duty within a reasonable 
time prior to the reporting deadline, which 
is the only way that assures protection of 
his assignments. In this particular case, the 
Company claimed, every effort was made 
by the crew clerk to establish whether the 
employee was available for his regular duty 
and the replacement was called in only 
when the clerk had been unable to estab- 
lish contact with the steward. 

At the hearing, additional evidence was 
presented showing that the Company had 
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not properly investigated the claim and that 
requirements for booking “not available” 
and “available” for duty were not specific. 
The Board then sustained the employee’s 
claim for payment of time lost. 


Case No. 752—Dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways (Great Lakes Re- 
gion) and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen concerning claims 
by spare firemen-helpers first out on the 
spare board to be called for service as 
hostlers at overtime rate of pay. 

Firemen-helpers assigned to spare boards 
who had completed five days in yard or yard 
and hostling service in a seven-day work 
week complained that they were not being 
called for service as hostlers but that such 
vacancies were filled by taking off their regu- 
lar yard assignments junior firemen-helpers 
who had not completed their work week. 

The union contended that if there were 
firemen on the spare board who were com- 
petent to perform hostling service, the agree- 
ment made it clear that they must be called 
to fill temporary vacancies; and that they 
could not, in order to avoid payment of 
overtime rates, be passed over in favour 
of other firemen who had not completed 
their regular work week. 

Spare firemen who were not called accord- 
ing to the agreement had submitted claims 
and the company had declined the claims. 

The company contended that the relevant 
article of the current agreement stated that 
firemen on spare boards would not be 
allowed to work more than five eight-hour 
shifts in any one week if other spare board 
men were available who could be used at 
straight time rates. 

It further stated that the special agree- 
ment signed by the company and the union, 
effective May 1, 1959, which implemented 
the report of the conciliation board that 
found firemen were not needed on diesel 
locomotives in freight or yard service, gave 
firemen the right to up to 3,800 miles per 
month in freight service, or five days a 
week in yard service, in order of seniority 
and to the extent that service was avail- 
able which had previously called for the 
employment of firemen. 

This agreement, the company contended, 
made it clear that when a fireman-helper 
had worked five days in yard service the 
company had fulfilled its obligation to him, 
and that it was not required to pay pre- 
mium rates when a spare fireman was not 
available for. passenger or hostling service 
at pro rata rates. 
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The company cited the Board’s decision 
imi Gase No. 1 169(L.G:;: Sept. 19595 'p..936) 
in support of its opinion that passenger 
service and hostling were essential (as dis- 
tinct from firemen’s services in freight and 
yard service, which were “unessential”) and 
as such must be protected without payment 
of a premium. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 

Case No. 753—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Eastern Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
a claim by a conductor and crew for a 
separate day’s pay for snowplow service 
performed in addition to regular road 
switcher assignment. 

A conductor and crew were required to 
make a return trip with a snowplow on 
their assigned run before assuming their 
regular duty in road switcher service. When 
they submitted wage tickets claiming a 
separate day’s pay in snowplow service, in 
addition to claims for a day’s pay for their 
regular assignment, the Company told them 
that they were to be paid on a continuous- 
time basis for all service performed on that 
day, including the trip with the snowplow. 

The employees contended that they should 
be paid for a separate tour of duty in snow- 
plow service in addition to the payment 
received for their regular assignment in 
accordance with articles in the agreement 
governing work train service and road 
switcher service. They also asserted that 
road switcher service does not include the 
performance of any service the Company 
may ask the crew to do regardless of other 
rules specifically covering that service. 

The Company contended that crews in 
road switcher service are to perform all 
services required within the assigned area 
of their territory, in this case 30 main track 
miles in any direction from the starting 
point. The crew in this case was paid on a 
continuous-time basis for all services per- 
formed, amounting to 10 hours and 40 
minutes, with an overtime rate for time 
after eight hours of duty. 

In support of its view the Company 
quoted the road switcher rule effective 
September 1, 1956, which provided that 
crews on five road switcher assignments, 
including the one in this case, would be 
paid on a straight hourly basis from time 
of reporting until time off duty. The bulletin 
advertising the five assignments specified 
that the crews on these assignments were 
to perform “all service that is required 
in the area to which they are assigned.” The 
conductor involved was familiar with this 
bulletin at the time he applied for the job, 
which he had held since that time, the 
Company pointed out. 
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The Company claimed the conductor and 
the crew were paid correctly for all the 
service performed under the article govern- 
ing road switcher service. 

Upon receiving additional oral and writ- 
ten evidence from both parties, the Board 
formed the opinion that the proper method 
of payment for this crew would be payment 
for the snowplow service they performed 
under the work train rule of the current 
agreement, and payment for the rest of 
day under the road switcher rule. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained by the Board to the extent of 
payment for the actual time in work-train 
service under the rule governing such serv- 
ice, in addition to a minimum day in road 
switcher service. 


Case No. 754—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
a yardman’s claim for eight hours at pro 
rata rate for delivering an engine to the 
shops after completion of his regular shift. 


When a yardman working as yard helper 
completed his regular shift at Mile End 
Yard in Montreal, he was ordered to accom- 
pany the engine from the yard to Angus 
Shops. For this service, the employee 
claimed eight hours at pro rata rate, but 
his ticket was declined by the Company 
with the advice that the ticket should claim 
actual time spent in service on continuous 
time basis coupled with the regular shift. 

The employees contended that in this 
case the yardman was used for a further 
tour of service separate from his assigned 
shift. In support of this view, they cited 
rules in the collective agreement that state: 
“Kight hours or less shall constitute a days 
work” and “yardmen shall be assigned for 
a fixed period of time, which shall be the 
same hours daily for all regular members 
of the crew.” 

The Company’s contention was that the 
yardman was asked to accompany the engine 
to the shops before the completion of 
day’s work and that, although he had 
worked from 4:00 p.m. to midnight, his 
work cycle for the day was not yet com- 
plete. Therefore, he was employed on a 
continuous tour of duty until released and 
subject to the article in the agreement that 
reads: “Yardmen assigned to regular shifts 
who are required to work in excess of eight 
(8) consecutive hours... will be paid for 
time worked in excess of eight (8) hours’ 
continuous service... at one and one-half 
times the pro rata rate.” The Company also 
pointed out that past practice has been 
to pay time and one-half on the minute 
basis for all time over the regular eight 
hours. 
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Additional oral and written evidence was 
presented to the Board by both parties in 
the dispute. It was established that the 
responsibility of the yard foremen for his 
engine extends until its delivery to shop or 
designated track. Because the shop track 
was at Angus in this case, the crew should 
have remained on duty until the engine 
was delivered there and the crew returned 
to the point designated for going off duty. 

The Board decided that the crew as a 
whole should have been paid on continuous 
time basis ending with the yardman’s return 
from the shop to the yard after delivering 
the engine. 

Case No. 755—Dispute between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Atlantic Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
concerning the dismissal of an engineer for 
being intoxicated on duty. 

An engineer was dismissed for being in- 
toxicated on duty on February 6, 1960, 
after an investigation into the refusal of 
the conductor and crew to operate the train 
with him as engineer. 

The union contended that a violation of 
Rule “G” had not been clearly proved by 
the statements taken in connection with 
the case, and also that the investigation 
into the affair that led to the dismissal had 
not been conducted in strict accordance 
with the provisions of a relevant article 
of the current agreement between the com- 
pany and the union. It contended that the 
engineer should be reinstated with full 
pay for all time lost. 


The Company submitted a long report of 
the incident in question, alleging that during 
the switching involved in making up the 
train, the engineer failed to respond cor- 
rectly to several of the signals given by 
the head-end and rear-end trainmen, on 
one occasion attempting to back the train 
instead of moving ahead; that when the 
conductor went to the cab of the locomotive 
to investigate, he found on the floor at the 
engineer’s feet a pint beer bottle half full 
of fluid with foam coming from the neck 
of the bottle; that the engineer at first 
refused to leave the cab but on being 
ordered off by the locomotive foreman and 
told to report to the company medical 
officer, he left the locomotive, went to 
his car parked nearby and drove off. 

The company medical officer testified that 
when he saw the engineer about three 
hours later he showed signs of being 
seriously intoxicated. Shortly afterwards, 
at the booking-in room at the station and 
in the enginehouse, he was observed to 
have exhibited clear signs of intoxication. 

At the investigation, all three members 
of the train crew, the Company said, stated 
that there were signs that the engineer was 
drunk and had been drinking while on duty. 

The Board in its decision stated that in 
view of conflicting evidence presented dur- 
ing the hearings, and in view of the report 
of a committee that had been sent to the 
scene to investigate, the engineer should be 
reinstated, but without payment for time 
lost. 


A report of a study of collective bargaining in the steel industry, by the United 
States Department of Labor, recommends that government intervention in strikes in the 
industry should be late, informal and mediatory. It does not support the view that govern- 
ment should play a more active part in the settlement of important disputes. 

The report is based on a study that extended over 14 months and was initiated during 
the 1959 steel strike by the former U.S. Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell. It was 
prepared under the direction of Prof. E. Robert Livernash, of the Graduate School of 
Business at Harvard University, with the help of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
outside economists. 

Principal conclusions of the report are: 

—Steel strikes have not been seriously harmful to the economy, largely because when 
a strike approaches the critical stage, pressures on the parties to reach a settlement become 
“substantially irresistible.” 

—In the interests of national defence, partial operation of the industry during strikes 
should be considered. 

—Intervention by government early in the dispute tends to hinder and defeat 
negotiations, and has not furthered settlement or prevented strikes. 

—Minor changes in the machinery for dealing with disputes that result in national 
emergencies are not likely to make early intervention more effective. 

—Wage trends in the economy have not been predominantly influenced by settlements 
in the steel industry. 

—The effects of steel settlements and industry decisions in regard to price policy 
on the general price level of the economy have been minimal. 

—The exaggeration of steel strikes into national emergencies, with government inter- 
vention as a result, has tended to weaken the incentive to avoid strikes. 

—If bargaining relationships between the parties do not improve, drastic legislation 
of some kind may be put into effect, even if it is neither wise nor necessary. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


B.C. Supreme Court quashes 17 certification orders on ground that Board had 
exceeded jurisdiction; in another case upholds injunction restraining picketing. 
Ontario High Court upholds arbitration award granting damages against union 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
quashed the Labour Relations Board’s cer- 
tification orders on the ground of excess 
of jurisdiction when the Board certified a 
union as a bargaining agent for an almost 
province-wide geographic area where the 
employers were not at the time engaged in 
operations. 

In another decision, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court, in a dispute within the 
scope of the federal I.R.D.I. Act, upheld 
an injunction restraining picketing where 
there was obstruction and intimidation on 
the part of picketers in support of a strike 
which was illegal. 

In Ontario, the High Court, in upholding 
an arbitration award granting damages for 
breach of a collective agreement, ruled that 
the union as such was liable in damages 
which could be awarded and assessed by an 
arbitration board. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


...quashes 17 certification orders applicable to 
areas where employers not at that time operating 


On December 1, 1960, Mr. Justice Sulli- 
van of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
quashed the Labour Relations Board’s orders 
certifying Local 138 of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America as bargaining agent for units of 
employees of some 17 painting firms. The 
Court held that the Board exceeded its 
jurisdiction when certifying a union in 
respect of geographical areas where the 
employers were not at that time engaged 
in operations. 

On February 18, 1960, Local 138 (which 
is located in Vancouver) made 17 separate 
applications for certification as a bargaining 
agent of employees of 17 employers, all of 
whom were located in the Vancouver area. 
Each application contained the following 
question and answer: “Q5. At what place 
or places are the employees you wish io 
represent employed?—A. Province of British 


Columbia, excepting that part of Vancouver 
Island south of Port Alice (S. of Lat. 50 
deg. North), Kitimat, Kemano, Prince 
George and Dawson Creek.” The applica- 
tions involved some 126 employees. 

A hearing was held by the Board on 
March 29, 1960. Prior to the hearing, how- 
ever, certificates were granted in respect of 
the employees of 12 of the firms in question; 
the remainder of the certificates were issued 
on March 29, 1960, the actual date of the 
Board’s hearing. Each certificate purported 
to confer upon the Vancouver-based local 
of an international union all bargaining 
rights in respect not only of the employees 
engaged in the employer’s operations at that 
time, but also in respect of all employees 
who might in the future be employed by 
the employer elsewhere in British Columbia. 
Each certificate purported to etxend this 
exclusive authority of the union to all areas 
of the province “other than Kitimat, 
Kemano, Prince George and Dawson Creek 
and that part of Vancouver Island South 
of Port Alice.” 


After the granting of certificates, the 
employers applied to the court to quash 
them. The employers asserted their right to 
enter into painting contracts in the localities 
outside the Vancouver area and to employ 
local painters or decorators, who then 
should have the right of determining 
whether or not Local 138 should represent 
them as bargaining agent. These employers 
were of the opinion that the exclusive 
certification in the case under review was 
oppressive, and that in the circumstances 
that none of them at that time had separate 
operations in progress in different parts of 
the province, such “blanket” or “geographic” 
certification was beyond the statutory power 
of the Board. 

The relevant provisions of the B.C. 
Labour Relations Act are as follows: 


S. 12 (1) Where a trade-union applies for cer- 
tification for a unit, the Board shall 
determine whether the unit is appro- 





This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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priate for collective bargaining and 
the Board may, before certification, 
include employees in, or exclude em- 
ployees from, the unit. 


(4) If...or if the Board is satisfied that 
a majority of the employees in the 
unit were, at the date of the applica- 
tion, members in good standing of 
the trade-union, the Board shall cer- 
tify the trade-union for the employees 
in the unit. 


(12) Where an employer has_ separate 
operations in progress in different 
parts of the Province, if an applica- 
tion for certification of a trade-union 
for a unit is made, the Board may, 
if in its opinion the circumstances 
warrant such action, certify a trade- 
union for the unit in all the opera- 
tions of the employer throughout the 
Province. 

Counsel for the union and the Board 
argued that Section 12 (12) is redundant— 
an unnecessary and meaningless appendage. 
They contended that full and complete 
power to make the contested decisions and 
full legal authority to issue the certificates 
in question are vested in the Board by 
Section 12 (1) and (4), particularly when 
fortified by the saving provisions of Section 
65, which reads: 

65 (1) If in any proceeding before the Board 


a question arises under this Act as to 
whether: 


(i) A group of employees is a unit 
appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing: 

the Board shall decide the question, 

and its decision shall be final and con- 

clusive. 

Counsel for the employer, on the other 
hand, argued that any multi-location or 
geographic certification by the Board of a 
Vancouver-based international trade union 
would have to depend for its validity upon 
the application of Section 12 (12) to the 
existing facts. 


Under Section 12 (12) the Board may 
certify a trade union for the unit in all 
the operations of the employer throughout 
the province, provided that the employer 
has separate operations actually in progress 
in different parts of the province. The evi- 
dence presented to the Court showed, 
however, that none of the employers had 
separate operations in progress in other 
parts of the province than in the Vancouver 
area either at the time when the court 
dealt with the dispute or when the cerificates 
were issued by the Board. 


In Mr. Justice Sullivan’s opinion, the 
contested certification orders could be jus- 
tified only if the Board invoked Section 
12 (12) of the Act; and the Board’s right 
to invoke that statutory provision would 
have to depend upon an affirmative answer 
to the preliminary question: had it been 
shown in respect of any of the contested 
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certificates that at the time of the union’s 
application for certification the employer 
in question had “separate operations in pro- 
gress in different parts of the province” in 
addition to his home-based operations in 
the Vancouver area? That question was 
answered in the negative. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Sullivan, 
the certificates issued by the Board granted 
exclusive jurisdiction to the union far in 
excess Of the territorial limitations contem- 
plated by Question 5 of the statutory form 
of “Application for Certification” and far 
in excess of what must have been the 
intention of the Legislature. Question 5 of 
the application: “At what place or places 
are the employees...employed?” required 
a more detailed answer than “Province of 
B.C.” and would have reference to a pre- 
sently existing situation—not to some en- 
larged sphere of operation that the union 
might consider in the future. 

Mr. Justice Sullivan reached the following 
conclusions: 


1. The jurisdiction of the Board to grant 
certification of virtually province-wide scope 
to any union must derive from the discre- 
tionary power vested in the Board by Section 
12 (12) of the Labour Relations Act. 


2. Such discretionary power of the Board 
is subject to and governed by the opening 
words: “Where an employer has separate 
operations in progress in different parts of 
the Province.” 


3. The evidence presented to the Court 
negates the existence of the condition pre- 
cedent upon which the discretionary power 
of the Board must depend. 


The Court quashed the 17 certificates 
issued to the union on the ground that the 
Board had exceeded its jurisdiction. Re 
Labour Relations Board and Local 138, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, (1961), 26 D.L.R. 
(20), att 4... 61, 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


...rules picketing may be restrained when strike 
illegal and obstruction occurs; upholds injunction 


On November 8, 1960, Mr. Justice Col- 
lins of the British Columbia Supreme Court, 
in proceedings in connection with a dispute 
governed by the federal Industrial Relations 
and Dispute Investigation Act to dissolve 
an interim injunction against picketing, ruled 
that where the strike is illegal and where 
there is obstruction and intimidation on 
the part of a substantial number of picketers, 
the picketing may be restrained. 

The Merchandise Services Department of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company was 
formed on August 1, 1959 and took over 
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the services for less-than-carload freight 
formerly provided by the CPR and by three 
CPR subsidiaries, Canadian Pacific Express 
Co., O.K. Valley Freight Lines Ltd. and 
Island Freight Service Ltd. The employees 
of the subsidiaries became employees of 
the CPR and they had been employed in 
Vancouver and at eight other cities and 
towns in British Columbia. 

Prior to August 1, 1959, the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
was the bargaining agent for the employees 
of the Canadian Pacific Express Co. and 
for the CPR employees, some of whom 
were later included in the new department 
of Merchandise Services. On the other hand, 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers was the 
bargaining agent of the two other sub- 
sidiary companies. 

After August 1, 1959, the Brotherhood 
of Raitway and Steamship Clerks acted as 
the bargaining agent for all the employees 
of the new department, and the CPR and 
the union, on August 13, 1959, entered 
into a collective agreement ,and on April 
1, 1960, into a further collective agree- 
ment. 

On December 31, 1959, the General 
Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 
31, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Vancouver, B.C., applied to the 
Canada Labour Relations Board for certifi- 
cation as bargaining agent for employees of 
the Merchandise Service Department. This 
application was dismissed by the Board on 
February 10, 1960. Similar applications 
made on March 25, 1960, by the said Local 
31 and by general Teamsters Local 885 
were dismissed on July 16, 1960. 

There was no evidence that the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks (the 
union which had a collective agreement with 
the CPR) was certified as bargaining agent 
under the provisions of the J.R.D.I. Act, 
and Mr. Justice Collins considered it doubt- 
ful whether either of the last two collective 
agreements were binding on the CPR em- 
ployees formerly in the employ of the three 
subsidiaries. 


By August 1960 it was apparent that there 
was a dispute between the company and a 
group of its employees in the Merchandise 
Service Department; that this group was 
organized at least to the extent of arranging 
that a committee would represent them in 
attempting to negotiate with the company 
a dispute or difference relating to the terms 
or conditions of employment. 


In Mr. Justice Collins’ opinion, this group 
of employees composed a “unit” as defined 
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in S. 2 (3) of the I.R.D.I. Act and was a 
“union” within the meaning of that word as 
defined in S. 2 (1) (r) of that statute, but 
there was no evidence that this group of 
employees had a bargaining agent entitled 
on behalf of the unit to require the com- 
pany by notice under the Act to commence 
collective bargaining with a view to the 
conclusion or renewal or revision of a 
collective agreement within the meaning of 
S. 23 (1) of the Act. 

On August 5, the Employees’ Committee 
had a meeting with the representatives of 
the management and asked the management 
to answer the following questions: 


1. To whom are the dues remitted and speci- 
fically by what authority are the dues deducted? 

2. By what authority does the company have 
the right to conclude a collective agreement 
on behalf of its employees within the Mer- 
chandising Services without the arrangement 
being ratified by the employees concerned? 

3. Is the company prepared to commence 
collective bargaining with the employees with- 
out affiliation to B.R.C. in the various depots 
throughout the system of C.P. Merchandising 
Services? 

4. Is the company prepared to commence 
collective bargaining with the employees without 
affiliation to the B.R.C.? 

Also, the management was asked whether 
the company would be willing to assist 
employees in regard to the existing collec- 
tive arrangements in conducting a vote to 
determine “whether the employees were pre- 
pared to accept the sweetheart arrangement 
recognized by the company.” 

Apparently the answers received from the 
management were not considered satisfac- 
tory and on August 17, 1960, picketing of 
the company’s premises started. Those em- 
ployees who walked off their jobs or did 
not report for duty received from the man- 
agement a letter dated August 18, stating: 
“Having absented yourself from duty with- 
out authorization, this will advise that you 
have committed a dismissable offence and 
no longer appear on the payroll. When you 
present yourself for duty you will be 
immediately held out of service pending 
investigation of your action.” The content 
of this letter appeared on the placards car- 
ried by picketers on August 19. On August 
31, a different placard was carried by some 
of the Vancouver picketers, reading: “Give 
us a democratic vote” and signed “C.P. 
Merchandise Employees.” Picketing spread 
gradually to the company’s premises in other 
localities in British Columbia. Picketing in 
Vancouver reduced by about 50 or 60 per 
cent the average volume of freight handled 
there. There was substantial name-calling 
by the picketers, which caused employees 
hired since the date of the commencement 
of the picketing to terminate their employ- 


ment. 
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The picketing continued from August 17 
until September 2, when Mr. Justice Sulli- 
van granted an interlocutory order restrain- 
ing the following activities: “watching, 
besetting, picketing, loitering, parading or 
patrolling” at or adjacent to any of the 
company’s premises in Vancouver or else- 
where in British Columbia; causing a nuis- 
ance and deterring the company’s servants, 
agents or customers from entering upon or 
leaving any of the premises; procuring or 
inducing, directly or indirectly, a breach 
of contract between the company and its 
employees or a breach of the company’s 
duty as a common carrier to provide trans- 
portation service; ordering, aiding, coun- 
selling, conspiring to commit any of the 
acts above mentioned. 

On September 13, counsel for the defend- 
ant employees applied to the court for 
dissolution of the interim injunction. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Collins, 
who dealt with the motion, the undertaking 
of the railway company is outside the 
exclusive legislative authority of the Legis- 
lature of any province and is within the 
legislative authority of the Parliament of 
Canada. By virtue of Section 53 of the 
I.R.D.I. Act, the labour relations between 
the CPR and the defendants and any rela- 
tive union or unions are governed by the 
provisions of the Act. Further, Mr. Justice 
Collins stated that the picketing of the 
company’s premises in various places had 
caused it serious and irreparable damage. 
An important part of that picketing was 
not peaceful but was of an intimidating 
nature. In his view, the defendant employees 
had conspired to hurt the company in its 
business for the purpose of attempting to 
coerce the company into settling the labour 
dispute in a manner satisfactory to the 
defendant employees. 


Counsel for the defendant employees sub- 
mitted that there was no strike, and if 
there had been a strike such a strike had 
entirely ceased because each of the em- 
ployees who had not reported to work had 
been discharged by letter of August 18. 
In Mr. Justice Collins’ opinion, this letter 
did not constitute a dismissal or notice of 
intention to dismiss. In his opinion, there 
was a cessation of work, or a refusal to 
work by a group of employees in combina- 
tion or in concert or in accordance with 
a common understanding, which falls with- 
in the definition of “strike” to be found 
in Section 2 (1) (p) of the LR.D.I. Act. 


Counsel for the defendant employees 
argued that peaceful picketing should be 
allowed. Mr. Justice Collins referred to 
the following cases: In Oakville Wood 
Specialties Ltd. v. Mustin (L.G. 1951, p. 
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249), Mr. Justice Gale took the view that 
picketing in support of an illegal strike was 
unlawful. In General Dry Batteries of 
Canada Ltd. v. Brigenshaw (L.G. 1952, p. 
188), Chief Justice McRuer was of the 
opinion that the picketers “have a common 
law right to inform others peacefully that 
they are on strike, be the strike lawful 
or unlawful” and if they exercise this right 
by picketing in a manner that is not other- 
wise unlawful their actions cannot be 
restrained. He was not convinced, however, 
the Chief Justice added, that, in what one 
may call the guise of advancing their 
interests in a labour dispute, employees 
are entitled to bring external pressure to 
bear on others who are doing business with 
a particular person for the purpose of 
injuring the business of their employer so 
that he may capitulate in the dispute. “It 
is one thing to exercise all the lawful rights 
to strike and the lawful rights to picket; 
... But it is another thing to recognize a 
conspiracy to injure so that benefits to any 
particular person or class may be realized.” 


In the case of Grinnell Co. of Canada 
Ltd. vy. Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, Local 535 (1956 3 D.L.R. 
(2d), p. 101), Mr. Justice McInnes, in 
continuing until trial an injunction, said: 
“T am satisfied that unless the defendants 
are restrained the almost inevitable result 
which can be anticipated will be an out- 
break of violence in one form or another.” 


Mr. Justice Collins referred also to the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal in Gagnon 
et al. v. Foundation Maritime Ltd. (L.G., 
June 1960, p. 605), where the court en- 
joined peaceful picketing on the ground of 
conspiracy when the strike was unlawful 
under the Labour Realtions Act of the 
province. In that case Mr. Justice Bridges 
said that the defendants who acted as 
pickets combined in inducing workmen to 
refrain from work; their object was to 
obtain recognition of the unions without 
certification, which, in itself, was not unlaw- 
ful, but the means they used, a strike in 
violation of the Labour Relations Act, was 
unlawful; and any act done in furtherance 
of the unlawful means should be restrained. 


In Mr. Justice Collins’ opinion, the prin- 
ciples declared in the Gagnon case might 
properly be applied in the case under review. 
In his opinion, the argument that peaceful 
picketing should be allowed could not be 
accepted where there was both obstruction 
and intimidation on the part of a substantial 
number of picketers in support of a strike 
which was an illegal strike. The Court ruled 
that the injunction should be continued 
until trial. C.P.R. Co. v. Brady et al. (1961) 
268D:D.R¢ (2d) Pf Pare2epni0d 
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Ontario High Court... 


...rules that arbitration board has the power to 
assess damages for breach of collective agreement 


On January 23, 1961, Chief Justice 
McRuer of the Ontario High Court, in 
certiorari proceedings to quash an award 
of a Board of Arbitration granting damages 
against the union for breach of a collective 
agreement (L.G., Jan. 1960, p. 32) upheld 
the award and ruled that the union had 
the capacity to incur liability for damages 
and it was within the power of the board 
of arbitrators to assess and award damages. 


Polymer Corporation Limited and _ its 
employees come within the provisions of 
the federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in respect of their rela- 
tions as employer and employees. Pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act, a collective 
agreement dated March 4, 1957 was en- 
tered into between the Corporation and 
Local 16-14 of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union (a 
duly certified bargaining agent) and was 
to remain in full force from February 27, 
1957 until July 7, 1958, and to be auto- 
matically renewed from year to year there- 
after unless special notice of termination 
was given by either party to the agreement. 


Section 18 of the I.R.D.I. Act provides 
that a collective agreement entered into by 
a certified bargaining agent is binding upon 
(a) the bargaining agent and every em- 
ployee in the unit of employees for which 
the bargaining agent has been certified, and 
(b) the employer who has entered into the 
agreement or on whose behalf the agree- 
ment has been entered into. 


In Section 19, provisions are made to 
the effect that: (1) every collective agree- 
ment “shall contain a provision for final 
settlement without stoppage of work, by 
arbitration or otherwise, of all differences 
between the parties to or persons bound 
by the agreement or on whose behalf it 
was entered into, concerning its meaning 
or violation”; (2) where a collective agree- 
ment does not contain a provision for final 
settlement, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board shall, upon application of either 
party to the agreement, by order, prescribe 
a provision for such purpose which shall 
be deemed to be a term of the collective 
agreement and binding on the parties to 
and all persons bound by the agreement; 
(3) “every party to and every person bound 
by the agreement, and every person on 
whose behalf the agreement was entered 
into, shall comply with the provision for 
final settlement contained in the agreement 
and give effect thereto”. 
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The collective agreement entered into 
between the Corporation and the Union 
dealt with the grievance procedure in Ar- 
ticle VI, which reads as follows: 


6.05 Any dispute arising between the company 
and the union regarding the administration, 
Interpretation, alleged violation, or appli- 
cation of this Agreement may be sub- 
mitted in writing by either party as Step 
No. 3 of the Grievance Procedure. 

The Committeeman shall refer the griev- 
ance in writing to the company through 
the Manager, Industrial Relations Division. 
Within two (2) regular working days fol- 
lowing the day the grievance was sub- 
mitted to him, the Manager, Industrial 
Relations Division will arrange for a con- 
ference between the company and the 
union. The reply in writing shall be sub- 
mitted to the Chairman of the Union 
Committee within five (5) regular working 
days following the day on which the con- 
ference was held. If such reply does not 
contain a satisfactory settlement, then the 
grievance may be referred by either party 
Shr ila s as provided for in Article 


The relevant subsections of Article VII 
of the agreement were as follows: 

7.01 Both parties to this Agreement agree that 
any alleged misinterpretation or violation 
of the provisions of this Agreement, in- 
cluding any grievance which has been 
carried through the prescribed steps of 
the Grievance Procedure outlined in Ar- 
ticle VI and which has not been settled, 
will be referred to a Board of Arbitration 
at the written request of either of the 
parties... 


7.03 The Board of Arbitration shall not have 
power to alter or change any of the provi- 
sions of this Agreement or to substitute 
any new provisions for any existing pro- 
visions nor to give any decision incon- 
sistent with the terms and provisions of 
this Agreement. 


Article VIII provided that the union 
would agree that during the life of the 
agreement there would be no strike and the 
company agreed there would be no lockout. 

Acting under the procedure set out in 
the agreement, the corporation lodged a 
grievance against the union, alleging a viola- 
tion of the agreement by reason of a strike 
that occurred on February 7, 1958. In due 
course the grievance was referred to arbi- 
tration in accordance with the provisions 
of the collective agreement. The arbitration 
board held a hearing and by a majority 
decision allowed the Corporation’s grievance 
and held that the Corporation was entitled 
to damages suffered by reason of the strike 
held in breach of the collective agreement. 
The Board found the union in breach of 
the collective agreement and claimed the 
jurisdiction to award damages. 

After the arbitration board’s decision, 
the union applied to the court by way of 
certiorari to quash the award and to pro- 
hibit the Corporation and the arbitration 
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board from taking any proceedings to assess 
damages against the union. 

The main issue before the Court was 
whether the board of arbitrators had power 
to award and assess damages for breach of 
the collective agreement. In this connection, 
two points were raised for consideration by 
the Court: (1) Under the terms of the 
agreement and the provisions of the I.R.D.I. 
Act, has the Court any jurisdiction to inter- 
pret the agreement or is that jurisdiction 
vested solely in the board of arbitration? 
(2) If the Court has power to interpret 
the agreement, was the board right in hold- 
ing that it had power to award and assess 
damages? 

Regarding the first question, Chief Justice 
McRuer, who dealt with the motion, was of 
the opinion that the Court had power to 
construe the agreement and delineate the 
jurisdiction of the arbitrators. 


Regarding the second point, counsel for 
the union argued that the Court must ascer- 
tain the intention of the parties from the 
language used in the collective agreement. 
Further, counsel argued that the language 
did not disclose an intention to confer 
on the board of arbitrators power to award 
damages. In addition, counsel argued that 
since the statute provided sanctions for 
breach of the agreement, it could not have 
been contemplated by the parties that in 
such case damages might be awarded 
against the wrongdoer in addition to the 
penalties provided by the Act. 


Chief Justice McRuer agreed with the 
union’s counsel that the passage relied on 
by the arbitrators in the judgment of Vis- 
count Simon in Heyman v. Darwins (1942) 
A.C. 356 at p. 366, is not to be taken as 
an abstract statement of law applicable to 
all cases but that the court must in each 
case examine the language of the contract 
to determine in the circumstances of each 
case just what the parties agreed to submit 
to arbitration. The Lord Chancellor said: 


But, in a situation where the parties are at 
one in asserting that they entered into a binding 
contract, but a difference has arisen between 
them whether there has been a breach by one 
side or the other, or whether circumstances 
have arisen which have discharged one or both 
parties from further performance, such differ- 
ences should be regarded as differences which 
have arisen “in respect of”, or “with regard 
to”, or “under” the contract, and an arbitration 
clause which uses these, or similar expressions 
should be construed accordingly. By the law 
of England (though not, as I understand, by 
the law of Scotland), such an arbitration clause 
would also confer authority to assess damages 
for breach, even though it does not confer on 
the arbitral body express power to do so. 
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The Lord Chancellor himself was aware 
that this passage could not be detached from 
the context and be taken to be a statement 
of the law applicable to al contracts or all 
agreements to refer to arbitration matters 
arising out of a breach of contract. This 
he made clear when later in the same 
judgment he said: 

Two further observations must be made in 
conclusion. The first is that, notwithstanding 
the general validity of the above observations, 
the governing consideration in every case must 
be the precise terms of the language in which 
the arbitration clause is framed. Its terms may, 
of course, be such as will either expressly or 
by implication reduce what would otherwise 
be the full ambit of the clause, or again, will 
extend it yet further. 

Consequently, Chief Justice McRuer was 
in agreement with the Union’s counsel that 
the jurisdiction of the arbitrators to award 
damages must be found in the language 
used by the parties as an expression of their 
intention. 


The collective agreement under considera- 
tion, the Chief Justice continued, is not in 
the nature of an ordinary commercial con- 
tract. In the case of a collective agreement 
the law requires that it shall contain a 
provision for final settlement without stop- 
page of work, by arbitration or otherwise, 
of all disputes between the employer and 
employees concerning the meaning of the 
agreement or violation of the agreement. 
The statute goes further and provides that 
if such a clause is not in the agreement the 
Labour Relations Board shall, upon the 
application of either party, “prescribe a 
provision for such purpose and a provision 
so prescribed shall be deemed to be a term 
of the collective agreement.” The intention 
of the statute is clearly expressed in Section 
19 (3), which provides that every party and 
every person bound by the agreement has to 
comply with the provision for final settle- 
ment. 

The broad terms of Article 6.05 of the 
collective agreement covered in express 
language any dispute arising between the 
company and the union regarding an alleged 
violation of the agreement. This clause, read 
with Article 7.01, made it clear in the 
Chief Justice’s opinion that if this were an 
ordinary commercial contract, any dispute 
regarding the alleged violation of the agree- 
ment would be the proper subject of arbi- 
tration and unquestionably, on the authority 
of the Heyman case, the question as to 
whether a party who had broken a term of 
the contract should pay damages and in 
what amount would be such a dispute. In 
his opinion, the agreement under considera- 
tion came clearly within the language used 
by Viscount Simon at p. 366 in the Heyman 
case. 
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However, a collective agreement is dif- 
ferent in some aspects from an ordinary 
commercial contract. In the first place, it is 
an agreement between a labour union and 
the employer of its members and that raises 
the question of the power to award damages 
against the union. 

In the second place, the collective agree- 
ment is not the sort of a contract that can 
be terminated by repudiation by one party 
merely because the other party has broken 
one of its terms. Under the statute “all 
differences between the parties” must be 
settled without stoppage of work. In the 
opinion of the Chief Justice, this aspect of 
the matter raises a stronger inference that 
the matter of damages for breach of the 
collective agreement should be assessed by 
the board of arbitration than in the case of 
a mere commercial contract. Then the Chief 
Justice added that it was not argued that 
if the employer breached the agreement 
with respect to pay for overtime, for exam- 
ple, an arbitration board would not have 
the power to award just compensation to 
the employees that had suffered by the 
breach. A breach of the agreement is a 
“erievance” to be dealt with and disposed of 
by an award of the arbitrators. 

In conclusion, Chief Justice McRuer 
stated that unless there is force in the argu- 
ment that the board cannot award damages 
against the union because it is not a legal 
entity, it must be taken that it has the same 
jurisdiction with respect to damages suffered 
by the employer as in the case of damages 
suffered by the employees. 

Dealing with the issue of the Union’s 
legal entity and suability, Chief Justice 
McRuer first deal with the argument that 
it is doubtful if a trade union is a suable 
entity in a court of law, particularly in 
view of the Ontario Rights of Labour Act. 
In his opinion, the Rights of Labour Act 
had no application in the case under review. 
Section 3 (2) and (3) of the Act reads 
as follows: 


S. 3 (2) A trade union shall not be made a 
party to any action in any court unless 
it may be so made a party irrespective 
of any of the provisions of this Act 
or of the Labour Relations Act. 

(3) A collective bargaining agreement shall 
not be the subject of any action in any 
court unless it may be the subject of 
such action irrespective of any of the 
provisions of this Act or of the Labour 
Relations Act. 


The Chief Justice stressed that in the 
case at bar it was not sought to make the 
union “a party to any action in any court” 
nor was the collective agreement made “the 
subject of any action in any court.” Con- 
sequently, it was no part of his task to 
decide whether an action might be brought 
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by the employer in the Ontario Court 
against the union to recover damages for 
breach of the collective agreement. The only 
matter he had to decide was whether, as a 
result of the agreement between the parties 
in the dispute under review, the arbitartion 
board had power to award to the employer 
compensation for a breach of the collective 
agreement. 


Pursuing further the problem of the 
capacity of a union to be liable for damages, 
Chief Justice McRuer was of the opinion 
that the principles of law applied by the 
Supreme Court of Canada in Jnternational 
Brotherhood of Teamsters v. Therien (L.G., 
March 1960, p. 276) should be applied in 
the case under review. In the Therien case 
the main question was whether a trade 
union certified as a bargaining agent under 
the B.C. Labour Relations Act was a suable 
entity and liable in damages for tort. Two 
statements made by Mr. Justice Locke are 
relevant to the case at bar: 

_It is necessary for the exercise of the powers 
given that such union should have officers or 
other agents to act in their names and on their 
behalf. The legislature, by giving the right to 
act as agent for others and to contract on their 
behalf, has given them two of the essential 
qualities of a corporation in respect of liability 
for tort since a corporation can only act by 
its agents. 


and, 

In the absence of anything to show a con- 
trary intention—and there is nothing here— 
the legislature must be taken to have intended 
that the creature of the statute shall have the 
same duties and that its funds shall be subject 
to the same liabilities as the general law would 
impose on a private individual doing the same 
thing. Qui sentit commodum sentire debet et 
OnuUs. 

When Parliament provided for certifica- 
tion of a trade union with power to com- 
pel an employer to bargain with it and 
clothed it with power to enter into a 
“collective agreement” with the employer, 
it invested the trade union with those 
corporate characteristics essential to a capa- 
city to contract within the scope of the 
purposes of the Act. That being so, it 
necessarily follows from the Therien case 
that since the trade union has the legal 
capacity to enter into a collective agreement, 
it has imposed on it the responsibility that 
flows from a breach of the agreement. 
Further, Chief Justice McRuer thought that 
the language of Mr. Justice Farwell in 
Taff Vale Railway v. Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants, (1901) A.C. 426, 
applied with greater force to this case in 
view of the fact that the obligation to enter 
into the collective agreement was one 
created by statute: 

The proper rule of construction of statutes 


such as these is that in the absence of express 
contrary intention the Legislature intends that 
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the creature of the statute shall have the same 
duties, and that its funds shall be subject to 
the same liabilities as the general law would 
impose on a private individual doing the same 
thing. 


Chief Justice McRuer came to the con- 
clusion that apart from any question as to 
whether an action may be maintained in a 
court against the Union, the Union as such 
has the capacity to incur liability for 
damages and consequently the board of 
arbitrators were within their powers to 
assess and award damages. 

In reaching this conclusion, the Chief 
Justice was aware of the fact that the trade 
union involved in the Therien case was 
certified under the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Act and the court was also con- 


sidering the effect of the B.C. Trade-unions 
Act (R.S.B.C. 1948, c. 342). He considered 
and compared the relevant sections of the 
British Columbia legislation with the federal 
I.R.D.I. Act and, quite apart from anything 
that was said in the Therien judgment about 
the Trade-unions Act of British Columbia, 
he thought nevertheless that the Therien 
decision was compelling authority for the 
conclusion he has reached. 

The court dismissed the union’s applica- 
tion and upheld the award of the arbitration 
board. 

In the Matter of an Arbitration between 
Polymer Corporation Ltd. and Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers International Union, 
Local 16-14, Canadian Labour Law Reports, 
February 20, 1961, para 15,341. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Regulations for employment agencies issued in Ontario. Amended safety rules 
for storage, transportation and use of explosives are adopted in Newfoundland 


In Ontario, the first regulations under the 
Employment Agencies Act set out the re- 
quirements for applicants for licences and 
fix the maximum fees that workers may be 
charged for placement services. 

In Newfoundland, amendments to the 
regulations under the Regulations of Mines 
Act lay down requirements regarding the 
storage and use of explosives used in and 
around mines and quarries. Other amend- 
ments, issued under the Fire Prevention 
Act, 1954, deal with the transportation of 
explosives and the dispensing of flammable 
liquids. 

First regulations under the Newfoundland 
Regulation of Trade Schools Act, 1960, lay 
down requirements for trade schools regis- 
tered under the Act. 

Other regulations described below deal 
with rules of procedure of jurisdictional 
disputes commissions in Ontario and the 
coverage of the Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


The general regulations under the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Act defining cer- 
tain businesses for purposes of the Act 
were amended by Alta. Reg. 2/61, which 
was gazetted January 31 to go into force 
July 1. 

The term “restaurants” now covers all 
establishments where one or more work- 
men are employed and food is served to 
the public in any city, incorporated town 
or incorporated village or in the townsites 
of Banff, Jasper and Waterton. It also covers 
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restaurants operated in connection with 
hotels or in conjunction with a service 
station no matter where located. Previously, 
the definition did not cover restaurants in 
incorporated villages or in the townsite of 
Waterton. 

A somewhat similar change was made in 
the definition of “retail stores”. It now 
covers stores with one or more employees in 
cities, incorporated towns and villages and 
the townsites of Banff, Jasper and Waterton. 


Newfoundland Fire Prevention Act, 1954 


In Newfoundland, new Explosive and 
Inflammable Substances and Materials 
Regulations, 1961, issued under the Fire 
Prevention Act, 1954, were gazetted Feb- 
ruary 14. They deal with the handling and 
transportation of explosives and the storage 
and dispersing of flammable liquids. 

The provisions relating to explosives re- 
quire every consignee of explosives to notify 
the Fire Commissioner of the type of trans- 
port, place and expected time of arrival, 
and the quantity and class of explosives in 
the consignment. No person may load or 
unload explosives on or from a vessel, train 
or vehicle, or transport them, without first 
requesting and obtaining permission from 
the Fire Commissioner and informing him 
of the proposed methods of loading, unload- 
ing or transporting. 

The regulations state that the Fire Com- 
missioner shall make, or may approve, safe 
arrangements for the loading, unloading, 
handling or transporting of explosives. He 
is also empowered to prescribe fire preven- 
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tion and fire fighting equipment where ex- 
plosives are being loaded and unloaded, or 
for a vehicle transporting them. The person 
who is responsible for the loading, unload- 
ing, handling or transporting of explosives 
must provide the equipment prescribed. 

Explosives must not be transported on a 
vehicle to a wharf or other place of loading 
on a vessel unless the vessel is ready for 
loading, and the loading can begin immed- 
iately and be completed without delay. 
Vehicles carrying explosives are forbidden 
to park on a wharf, except during loading 
and unloading, and must unload explosives 
on the vessel immediately on arrival at a 
wharf. If a stoppage in loading or unloading 
a vessel is likely to last one hour or more, 
the hatches must be covered sufficiently to 
prevent ignition of the explosives in the 
event of fire. 

Explosives being loaded or unloaded must 
not be stored or placed on a wharf, but 
must be moved directly from the vehicle to 
the vessel or vice versa. Cargo boxes only 
must be used in unloading explosives from 
a vessel, and a package or piece of explosive 
must not be permitted to extend above the 
upper rim of the cargo box in such a way 
that it can fall out of the box. 

If, during the unloading, explosives are 
discovered mixed with the cargo of a vessel 
not known to be carrying explosives, and 
not listing them in its manifest, the master 
of the vessel must report the discovery to 
the Fire Commissioner. The Fire Commis- 
sioner may investigate the matter, and order 
the removal and disposal of the explosives 
and any other part of the cargo which may 
have explosives mixed with it. 

The regulations forbid smoking on a 
wharf where explosives are being handled, 
or the use of an open flame or artificial 
light on a wharf or near a wharf or vessel 
where explosives are being handled. Non- 
sparking flashlights are permitted, and also 
electric lights in good condition, protected 
by metal guards, and with sound wiring. 

A person under the influence of alcohol 
or narcotics is prohibited from loading, 
unloading, handling or transporting explo- 
sives or from being on the wharf while the 
work is going on. 

In regard to explosive or flammable sub- 
stances, the regulations forbid the installa- 
tion of underground tanks for the storage 
of such materials within the limits of a 
highway right-of-way. Requirements are also 
set out concerning the distance that gasoline 
pumps must be erected from highways. 

The regulations authorize the Fire Com- 
missioner, with the consent of the Provincial 
Planning Advisory Board, to issue permits 
for the transportation, storage, handling, use 
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or sale of inflammable liquids. He may also 
suspend and restore them. These permits 
are subject to the provisions of the Flam- 
mable Liquids Code. 


Newfoundland Regulations of Mines Act 

Newfoundland has issued the Mines 
(Safety of Workmen) (Amendment) (No. 
1) and (No. 2) Regulations, 1961, under 
the Regulations of Mines Act, amending 
existing regulations (L.G. 1957, p. 722). 
Amendment No. 1 relates to the storage, 
transportation and use of explosives. Amend- 
ment No. 2 concerns the factor of safety of 
hoisting ropes. Amendment No. 1 was gaz- 
etted February 28, and No. 2, February 14; 
both came into force on March 1. 


Explosives 

The new regulations revoke the former 
provision that specified that care and safety 
regulations concerning the storage of ex- 
plosives in surface magazines temporarily 
came under the jurisdiction of the federal 
Department of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys. 

A new provision specifically states that 
the sections of the regulation dealing with 
the care and use of explosives (Sections 141 
to 172, which includes the current amend- 
ment) apply to explosives, including detona- 
tors and blasting caps, stored or used in or 
about mines and quarries or related prem- 
ises. The current amendment, however, does 
not apply to quarries operated exclusively 
for constructing public works and utilities 
such as roads, wharves, breakwaters and 
causeways. 

One of the main sections in the new 
regulations sets out requirements in respect 
to the storage of explosives. It is now 
required that all explosives, including deton- 
ators or blasting caps, must, while on the 
surface, be stored in a suitable magazine. 

A magazine at a mine may be erected 
only with the written permission of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines, who must also 
approve the site and type of structure of the 
magazine. This permission, valid for one 
year, must be posted in the magazine. The 
permission of the Chief Inspector is not 
required, however, for the erection and use 
of maintenance magazines storing up to 150 
pounds or one day’s supply of explosives 
for current use. 

The regulations require that magazines 
must be located in accordance with the 
Revised British Table of Distances; where 
this is impossible the mine manager and 
Chief Inspector must jointly choose the 
best location. 
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Further requirements specify that the 
oldest stock must be used first; explosives 
in boxes or cartons must be stored in regular 
layers to make this possible; boxes or 
cartons must be stacked right side up and 
far enough from the walls to permit proper 
ventilation. Records of withdrawals of ex- 
plosives must be kept. 


Another major section of the new regu- 
lations deals with the surface transportation 
of explosives at a mine. In this respect, a 
vehicle may not carry more than 4,000 
pounds, except with the permission of the 
Chief Inspector, and the load must not ex- 
ceed 80 per cent of the capacity of the 
vehicle. The use of towed vehicles is pro- 
hibited, except with the approval of the 
Chief Inspector. It is also forbidden to carry 
detonators and other explosives in the same 
vehicle unless they are sufficiently separated 
to prevent the spread of fire or explosion; 
in such a case, the maximum number of 
detonators allowed is 1,000. 


The new regulations also lay down several 
requirements with respect to vehicles and 
equipment. In this regard, vehicles used to 
transport explosives must be maintained in 
sound mechanical condition. A fuel tank 
must not be filled if a vehicle is loaded, 
except in case of necessity, when the vehicle 
must be stopped and the ignition turned off. 
A fire extinguisher, capable of dealing with 
gasoline and oil fires, must be carried by 
vehicles transporting more than 150 pounds 
of explosives. Any vehicle carrying more 
than SO pounds of explosives must display 
the word “Explosives” so that it is visible 
from all sides. The regulations further pro- 
vide that metal parts of vehicles that may 
come in contact with explosives containers 
must be covered with wood, a tarpaulin or 
other suitable material. Explosives must be 
properly secured in the vehicle and be 
protected from fire, rain or snow. No other 
goods or materials may be transported 
with explosives. 

Other provisions in this section set out 
requirements in connection with persons in 
or near vehicles carrying explosives. In this 
regard, only persons necessary for handling 
explosives may travel in the vehicle. Persons 
in or near the vehicle are prohibited from 
smoking. Vehicles must not be left un- 
attended and, except with the permission 
of the Chief Inspector, must have the 
ignition turned off and the brakes set, when 
parked or being loaded or unloaded. The 
operator of the vehicle must drive carefully, 
stop at railway crossings or when entering 
a main road, and not exceed a speed of 30 
miles per hour. 

Provisions concerning precautions to be 
taken in connection with magazines have 
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been increased. All brush or inflammable 
material near a magazine must now be 
removed for a distance sufficient to eliminate 
a fire hazard. Magazines must be closed and 
persons withdrawn on the approach of a 
thunderstorm. Formerly, magazines had to 
be of substantial construction, but now 
they must be constructed and maintained to 
the satisfaction of an inspector. 

Another new requirement specifies that 
notices bearing the wording, “Danger Ex- 
plosives”, must be posted beside the 
approaches to a magazine at least 25 feet 
from its entrance. 


With respect to abandoned mines or ones 
in which work has been discontinued, it 
is now required that all explosives, fuse, 
detonators and blasting caps must be dis- 
posed of; storage of explosives in these 
mines is forbidden, without the permission 
of the Chief Inspector. 

Hoisting Ropes 

The amendment concerning hoisting ropes 
revokes previous provisions relating to hoist- 
ing ropes in a slope or inclined shaft and 
substitutes new ones. The new requirements 
are the same as before, except that in 
determining the weight supported by a hoist- 
ing rope it is now specified that one of the 
factors used is the sine of the maximum 
angle (formerly angle) which the inclined 
shaft makes with the horizontal. 

Every hoisting rope in a slope when 
newly installed must now have a factor of 
safety of not less than six (formerly five) 
at the head-sheave, or at the hoist drum 
where no head-sheave is used, for all posi- 
tions of the conveyance on the slope (for- 
merly when the rope was fully let out). 
Here, also, it is now stipulated that the 
sine of the maximum angle (formerly angle) 
which the slope makes with the horizontal 
will be used in computing the total weight 
supported by the hoisting rope. 


Newfoundland Regulation of Trade Schools Act 


The first regulations to be issued under 
the Newfoundland Regulation of Trade 
Schools Act, 1960, were gazetted January 31. 

The Act provides that trade schools 
giving instruction in any of the trades 
specified must be registered with the Minis- 
ter of Education, except trade schools 
operated by religious bodies or by com- 
panies for their own employees. The regula- 
tions set out the requirements for registra- 
tion, prescribe the forms to be used, and 
deal with fees, annual reports, qualifications 
of students and other matters. 


When applying for registration, a keeper 
or operator of a trade school must forward, 
with the prescribed fee, statements of the 
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courses of instruction offered, giving the 
fees charged for each course; the text books, 
supplies or equipment required by each 
student for each course, together with 
charges; a detailed copy of the syllabus of 
each course, specimens of a few lessons or 
of all the lessons if requested by the 
Minister; copies of homework instructions 
or of practical exercises included in corres- 
pondence courses; copies of certificates and 
diplomas to be used, as well as copies 
of catalogues, sales circulars and other 
advertisements; the names and addresses of 
all sales agents employed by the school 
who are operating in the province. 


Where buildings in Newfoundland are to 
be used for instructional purposes, certifi- 
cates from the local medical health officer 
and fire chief certifying as to the sanitary 
conditions and safety of the premises are 
to be submitted with the application. The 
Minister may require an operator to provide 
additional information and may order him 
to make whatever changes he considers 
necessary. 

Changes in fees or other charges, or 
changes in catalogues, sales circulars, adver- 
tisements, certificates or contract forms may 
not be made after the date of the application 
for registration without the written approval 
of the Minister. 

The maximum number of students en- 
rolled in any trade school operating shop 
or class facilities may not exceed the num- 
ber specified in the certificate of the local 
medica! health officer and fire chief. Where 
the school is operated on a shift basis, 
however, the Minister may grant special 
permission to increase the enrolment pro- 
vided certain requirements are met. 

Whenever the holder of a trade school 
licence wishes to increase the number of 
courses offered, he must forward his licence 
to the Minister with all information about 
the proposed new courses. 

The keeper or operator of a trade school 
will be held responsible for statements made 
by salesmen, representatives or employees. 
Misleading advertising or advertising that 
guarantees employment is prohibited. Radio 
or television advertisements must conform 
to the regulations and copies of the script 
must be kept on file. 

Every keeper or operator must see that 
all applicable health, sanitary and safety 
regulations are complied with. Equipment, 
tools and machinery used in the trade school 
must be in good condition and equipped 
with the required safety devices. He must 
also ensure that students use the safety 
equipment provided. 

Before being registered, a keeper or 
operator of a trade school must post with 
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the Minister security for the performance 
of his contract. If a registration is cancelled 
or a school discontinued, the Minister will 
hold this security until all reimbursements 
due to students have been made. 

Diplomas or certificates may be granted 
only to students who have passed the final 
examination. Among other information, 
they must show the type of instruction 
given, the total duration of the course and 
the mark obtained. 

A school offering correspondence courses 
must keep a register of all students who 
reside in the province and must submit an 
annual report on the prescribed form. 

No trade school may be operated jointly 
or in conjunction with any commercial 
establishment nor may any student services 
or articles produced by student labour be 
offered for sale except with the permission 
of the Minister. 


The minimum educational requirement 
for enrolment in any radio, television or 
electronics course is Grade 8. As regards 
other courses, the regulations stipulate that 
the keeper or operator must satisfy himself 
that the applicant must be physically cap- 
able of taking the course in which he wishes 
to enrol and has sufficient educational quali- 
fications to understand and complete the 
course of study. No person under the com- 
pulsory school age (15) may be admitted 
to any trade school course except with 
permission of the (Minister. 


Although no _ specific qualifications are 
laid down for teachers, the regulations pro- 
vide that the keeper or operator of a trade 
school must maintain an adequate teaching 
staff composed of persons of such general 
and occupational education, practical exper- 
ience, character and teaching ability as the 
Minister may deem necessary for the proper 
operation of the school. 


Ontario Employment Agencies Act 


The first regulations made under the new 
Ontario Employment Agencies Act were 
gazetted on February 4 as 0. Reg. 11/61. 


The legislation, which was enacted in 
1960 following complaints that many pri- 
vate employment agencies were charging 
exhorbitant fees, provided for the licensing 
of employment agencies, including persons 
engaged in the business of counselling or 
testing persons for a fee to assist them in 
securing employment. 

The regulations classify employment 
agencies, set out the qualifications of appli- 
cants for licences, impose limits on agency 
fees and require the keeping of records. 


Employment agencies are classified into 
two categories, (1) Class “A” employment 
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agencies, consisting of firms that find per- 
sons for employment, receiving a fee from 
the employers and (2) Class “B” agencies, 
which procure employment for persons. 


The regulations permit agencies to operate 
in either, but not both, of the two cate- 
gories, providing that no operator may have 
any financial interest, whether proprietary 
or otherwise, in an employment agency of 
another class. 


An applicant for a licence or a renewal 
must be at least 21 years of age and have 
a permanent place of business in Ontario. 


An application for a licence must be sub- 
mitted on the prescribed form to the Super- 
visor of Employment Agencies. As well as 
indicating the class of licence desired, the 
applicant must give the location of his 
permanent places of business in Ontario 
and the names of three persons who know 
his business reputation. He must also show 
whether he has been convicted of an offence 
under a Canadian or foreign law for which 
the maximum penalty was a fine in excess 
of $25 or imprisonment, whether any pro- 
ceedings are pending which might lead to 
such conviction, and whether he has been 
refused a licence for an employment agency 
in another jurisdiction or has had one 
suspended or revoked. 


A licence may not be transferred and 
must be renewed annually. The fee for a 
renewal is $100, the same as for the original 
licence. (The fee for a licence for the period 
ending March 31, 1961 will be $25, how- 
ever ). 


In addition to the licence fee, the operator 
of an employment agency must also furnish 
security in the amount of $1,000. This may 
be in the form of a personal bond, which 
must be accompanied by collateral security, 
or a bond of a guarantee company approved 
under the Guarantee Companies Securities 
Act. The collateral security must be direct 
and guaranteed securities of the Govern- 
ment of Canada or of the Government of 
Ontario. 


Class “A” employment agencies may 
accept fees from employers but are pro- 
hibited from making any charge to em- 
ployees for placement services. 


The maximum registration fee that a 
Class “B” employment agency may charge 
a person seeking employment is $2 in each 
12-month period. 


For securing employment for any person 
hired on an hourly basis, a Class “B” em- 
ployment agency may charge up to one- 
eighth of the first day’s pay. Where employ- 
ment is on a daily basis, the maximum fee 
that may be charged is the proportion of 
the first day’s pay that one hour bears 
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to the total number of hours worked in 
the day. In the case of an employee hired 
on a weekly basis, the maximum fee is 
one-seventh of the first week’s pay. If an 
employee is hired by the month, a Class 
“B” employment agency may charge up 
to four-thirtieths of the first month’s wages. 

Where employment is on an annual basis, 
a Class “B” employment agency is per- 
mitted to charge up to 5 per cent of the 
first year’s pay, payable in three months. 
If employment is terminated before the 
end of the year, however, the agency is 
required to make a prorated refund. 

If a Class “B” agency advertises that 
employment is available, it must, upon 
request, furnish the Supervisor with the 
name and address of the employer. 

Every employment agency must issue 
receipts and keep duplicate copies in its 
records. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


Regulations under the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act dealing with procedures of a 
jurisdictional disputes commission composed 
of more than one member were gazetted 
on February 4 as O. Reg. 12/61. 


The 1960 amendments to the Act author- 
ized the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to appoint a jurisdictional disputes commis- 
sion to deal with disputes over work assign- 
ments. A complaint arising out of a work 
assignment may be filed with the Labour 
Relations Board, which, in turn, may refer 
the matter to a jurisdictional disputes com- 
mission. Regulations issued last October 
(L.G, Dec, "19600. Dp: 1350/7), preschived toc 
form to be used and the information to be 
forwarded when filing a complaint of this 
type. 

The new provisions state that when a 
jurisdictional disputes commission com- 
prised of more than one person has been 
established, the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council must designate one member as 
chairman. 


The chairman must fix the date, time and 
place of the meetings, send out notices and 
arrange for the attendance of an alternate 
member whenever one person is expected 
to be absent. The regulations further pro- 
vide that a commission may not hold a 
meeting in the absence of a member who 
has not been duly notified. 


Where a commission is composed of more 
than three members, the chairman and two 
other members, one representing employers, 
the other employees, constitute a quorum. 


The majority decision will prevail but 
in the case of a tie vote, the chairman 
will have a second or casting vote. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


January statistics* show that total of claimants for unemployment insurance at 
month-end up 12 per cent since December 30 and 8 per cent from year earlier; but 
initial and renewal claims during the month 25 per cent fewer than in December 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on January 31 numbered 846,900, 
an increase of 12 per cent over the Decem- 
ber 30 total of 754,100 and 8 per cent above 
the figure of 205,000 recorded for January 
29, 1960. These totals include seasonal 
benefit claimants: 205,000 on January 31, 
134,100 on December 30, and 177,100 on 
January 29, 1960. 

The number of seasonal claimants at the 
end of January was about 15 per cent higher 
than last year’s figure but regular claimants 
increased only by about 5 per cent. 

At the beginning of January 1961, claim- 
ants comprised 17.3 per cent of the 
estimated insured population; a year earlier 
16.0 per cent were claimants, and a month 
Cdriier,-liey per cent: 

As of January 31, it was estimated that 
claimants had been on continuous claim 
for about 2 months on the average. 

Some 344,200 initial and renewal claims 
were filed during January. This was a 
decrease of almost 25 per cent from the 
December total of 448,300 but an increase 
of slightly more than 10 per cent from last 
year’s January total of 306,600. The Decem- 
ber-January decline was close to 30 per 
cent for renewal and 22 per cent for initial 
claims. In comparison with last year, initial 
claims increased by less than 10 per cent, 
renewal claims by 30 per cent. 

The average weekly estimate of bene- 
ficiaries was 672,500 for January, up sharply 
from the amended estimate of 402,600 for 
December and 10 per cent above last 
January’s estimate of 630,000. 

Payments amounted to $67.7 million dur- 
ing January, 70 per cent higher than the 
$39.8 million paid out in December and 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’? at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, claims in process are 
classed as regular until the computation of their 
contribution credits indicates otherwise. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
Statistics with those for a Previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
influence of 


increase in area population, 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted cither 


s “total number of beneficiaries’ or ‘‘total 


job applicants.” 





2) per cent above the $54.3 
out during January 1960. 

The average weekly payment was $23.96 
for January, $23.51 for December, and 
$21.91 for January 1960. 

The relatively greater increase of 70 
per cent in beneficiaries and payments in 
January in contrast with a 12-per-cent in- 
crease in the number of claimants results 
primarily from the lag between filing of a 
claim and receiving of a benefit cheque. At 
December 30, almost 40 per cent of the 
claimants had been on claim less than 3 
weeks, but at the end of January this pro- 
portion was less than a quarter. In general, 
the first week of recorded unemployment is 
a “waiting” week and not compensated. 


million paid 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 5,043,909 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1960. 

At January 31, employers registered num- 
bered 332,807, an increase of 366 since 
December 31, 1960. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 5,791 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 2,666 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 
and 145 were miscellaneous investigations. 
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The remaining 2,980 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 245 cases, 
29 against employers and 216 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 2,536.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue recevied in January 
$30,498,370.12, compared with 


totalled 
$28,965,- 


943.74 in December and $29,135,805.55 in 
January 1960. 

Benefits paid in January totalled $67,660,- 
186.87, compared with $39,765,535.77 in 
December and $54,344,674.19 in January 
1960. 

The balance in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund on January 31 was $283,742,- 
150,10; on December 31 it was $320,903,- 
966.85 and on January 31, 1960 it was 
$445,885,387.32. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUC-57, February 3, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The question 
to be decided in this appeal is whether a 
carpenter was engaged in insurable em- 
ployment from July 13 to August 26, 1959, 
while doing some carpentry work to the 
outside of the house of his nephew, a 
fisherman. 


According to the record, [the uncle] filed 
a claim for benefit which showed that he 
had worked as a carpenter for his nephew 
at a wage of $5.00 a day. The local office 
reported that he gave the following infor- 
mation: “(He) was the only carpenter 
working. The employer ..., did not work... 
the employee himself supervised the car- 
pentry work being done. This work was on 
the outside of a dwelling house owned by 
the employer...[The uncle] missed one 
day from work and was not paid wages 
for the missed day. Stamps earned from 
this employment have assisted (him) to 
qualify for fishing seasonal benefits with a 
minimum duration of 13 weeks.” (Exhibit 
No. 6). 


On April 26, 1960, the uncle completed 
Form UIC 593, “Application for Determina- 
tion of Question under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act”. He stated therein that the 
period of employment was from July 13, 
1959 to August 26, 1959; that his remun- 
eration was $30.00 a week; that his 
nephew, the employer, had the right to 
dismiss him “when work finished” and to 
exercise control as to the method of per- 
formance of his duties and that such control 
was exercised “by the employer inspecting 
the work.” The uncle’s contention in the 
case is: “I believe that the work that I 
have done was insurable. I started to work 
as a carpenter on the 13 July to 26 August 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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1959 at a salary of $30.00 per week for 
8 hrs per day during 5 days in week”. (Ex- 
hibit No. 5). 

On July 19, 1960, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission rendered a formal 
decision to the effect that, after having 
considered the application for determina- 
tion of the question, the rulings given by 
the officers of the Commission and the 
representations made by the uncle and 
other parties interested in the matter, the 
uncle was not employed in insurable em- 
ployment during the period from July 13 
to August 26, 1959, while doing some 
carpentry work to the outside of the house 
of his nephew. 


On August 15, 1960, the nephew took 
exception and in effect appealed to the 
Umpire against this decision of the Com- 
mission, on the following grounds: 


...1 don’t see why my uncle was not insur- 
able. I hired him to do carpentry work on 
the outside of my house, while I was away 
fishing in the day time and I also paid him 
$5.00 a day and it was legal for me to buy 
stamps for him, and the house is here for 
anyone to see that he did the work for me. 

...He had 15 unemployed weeks so that 
he was entitled to his benefits; if he was not, 
I don’t see how a great many more drew 
benefits for doing the same kind of work for 
other people... 


The nephew, in a formal “Notice of 


Appeal” dated October 7, 1960, stated 
also: 
I hired my uncle..., to do carpentry work 


on my house at the rate of $5.00 daily ($30.00 
weekly) and this period of employment was 
from July 13 to August 26, 1959. I considered 
this insurable employment and affixed stamps 
for that period, according to the law of Unem- 
ployment Insurance as I understood it. My 
uncle was doing the same work as any other 
carpenter which I might have hired. Mr. ..., 
Unemployment Insurance representative ..., 
did the computing for me as to the number 
and denomination of the stamps that I should 
affix. Mr. ... didn’t tell me that this employ- 
ment was not insurable. 
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Considerations and Conclusions: There are 
two equally appropriate ways of dealing 
with the question at issue in the present 
case, viz., whether the work which [the 
uncle] did as a carpenter for [his nephew] 
during the period from July 13 to August 
26, 1959 was insurable employment. 

One way is to determine whether the 
terms of the engagement were such as could 
be called a contract of service, and this, 
depending on the circumstances, might be 
very difficult to arrive at. 

The other way, which is the one I have 
chosen, is to ascertain whether the work 
is included in one of the employments 
specifically excepted in section 27 of the 
Act, which, so far as is material, reads as 
follows: 

Excepted employment is: 

(p) employment of a casual nature otherwise 
than for the purpose of the employer’s trade 
or business... 

As the alleged employer is a fisherman, it is 
clear that [his uncle] was employed “other- 
wise than for the purpose of the employer’s 
trade or business.” However, whether it 
was employment of a “casual nature” is 
not so clear and will, therefore, require 
some elaboration. 

The test is: “Was the employment for 
the purpose of or incidental to the em- 
ployer’s trade or business?” The phrase 
“otherwise than for the purpose of the em- 
ployer’s trade or business makes it clear that 
not all casual employment is noninsurable 
but only in cases where the employment is 
not for the purpose of or incidental to the 
employer’s trade or business. 

[The nephew] in this case employed [his 
uncle], a person who was not regularly 
employed by him, to do work which 
obviously had nothing to do with his fishing 
activities. Moreover, the work to be carried 
out was of a non-continuing nature and 
could be done as and when [the nephew] 
might choose to do it. For the foregoing 
reasons, I consider that the employment of 
[the uncle] was of a casual nature. 

As I have come to the conclusion that 
the said employment of [the uncle] was 
“otherwise than for the purpose of the em- 
ployer’s trade or business” and was also 
“of a casual nature,” I consider that such 
employment was not insurable, and I so 
decide. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUC-59, February 14, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The question 
for the decision of the Umpire is whether 
a son was engaged in insurable employment 
while working in the Post Office operated 
by his father for the period from July 20 
to October 31, 1959. 
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The son, who is single and 26 years of 
age, lives with his father in a dwelling that 
also contains the Post Office. He pays board 
not only when he is working but also when 

“he is unemployed. He was hired to work in 

the Post Office from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. from 
July 20 to October 31, 1959, his work was 
partly supervised and his wage was $20 a 
week. It seems that his services were re- 
quired during the latter-mentioned period 
only because his father was ill and later 
resting. He has no special occupation and 
is normally employed as an office worker 
or as a common labourer. 

The appellant filed an application for 
unemployment insurance benefit in Novem- 
ber 1958, at which time he stated that he 
had been employed in the said Post Office 
for the period from July 7, 1958 to Novem- 
ber 1, 1958. When he filed his application 
for benefit, his insurance book contained 
17 weekly contributions which had been 
purchased on November 18, 1958. The 
appellant wrote to the National Employment 
Office on May 18, 1959, to cancel his 
claim for unemployment insurance benefit 
by reason of the fact that he had obtained 
employment with M Packers on 
May 11, 1959. He had drawn benefit from 
November 16, 1958, until this date. 

His father wrote to the National Employ- 
ment Office on December 18, 1959, asking 
if he could stamp his son’s unemployment 
insurance book for employment in the 
Post Office for the period from July 20, 
1959 to October 31, 1959, after which 
he completed Form UIC 593, “Appli- 
cation for Determination of Question under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act,” on 
February 16, 1960. This revealed that he 
had the right to dismiss his son from his 
employment in the Post Office in any cir- 
cumstances by advising him that his services 
were no longer required; that the fixed 
salary of $20 weekly was paid to his son 
as postal clerk and that he, the father, had 
the right to exercise control as to the method 
of performance of his duties, by way of 
instruction. 

On July 19, 1960, the Commission ren- 
dered a formal decision to the effect that, 
after having considered the application for 
the determination of the question, the rulings 
given by the officers of the Commission, 
and the representations made by the appli- 
cant and other parties interested in the 
matter, the son was not employed in insur- 
able employment during the period from 
July 20 to October 31, 1959, while he was 
allegedly employed in the Post Office as 
assistant to his father, who is the post- 
master. 
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On September 15, 1960, the son appealed 
to the Umpire and contended that he was 
engaged in insurable employment for the 
period under review. He based his conten- 
tion on the following grounds: 


That on the 27th October 1954, your office 
informed by letter [my father] that I was insur- 
able and that he would be forced to stamp my 
book. The employment in 1959 was exactly the 
same as in 1954. our letter is still here, on 
file. Secondly, I was paid a weekly salary and 
a record of my employment is in the possession 
of my former employer, [the father]. 


In a statement of observations and repre- 
sentations for consideration by the Umpire, 
a solicitor of the Legal Adviser’s office of 
the Commission remarked: 


The total annual salary that [the father] 
receives as Postmaster is $495 per annum. This 
averages less than $10 per week. In my opinion 
it is not reasonable to believe that he would 
pay a person deputizing for him a wage in 
excess of double the amount that he received 
from the Government of Canada for acting 
as Postmaster. A salary of $20 per week plus 
board paid to [the son] would, in my submis- 
sion, be at least treble the Government salary 
paid to [the father]. 

X is a very small Post Office which serves 
only a few families and the total revenue 
received by the Government from this Post 
Office during 1959 was $436.87. The work at 
this office is very light in the opinion of the 
Director of Operations of the Post Office 
Department in Ottawa. In my opinion it is not 
reasonable to believe that these services would 
occupy the full time and attention of [the 
son]. 

It is submitted that since the evidence in the 
file is indicative of a close family relationship 
there is a presumption that the services are 
performed gratuitously. No proof of payment 
has been furnished and in the absence of this 
proof these services should, in my opinion, be 
regarded as of a gratuitous nature. 

It is noted that no enquiry whatsoever regard- 
ing the insurability of the employment was 
made until 18 December 1959 which was seven 
weeks after the alleged employment had ter- 
minated. It is also noted that the period of 
employment alleged was 15 weeks which is the 
minimum period for which a person could 
qualify for seasonal benefit. In my opinion, 
these facts must be given proper weight in the 
assessment of the evidence as a whole. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
was desirous of obtaining further evidence or 
clarification in connection with the state of 
health of [the father], for it was alleged that 
the employment of [the son] was made neces- 
sary due to his father’s illness. [The father] not 
only failed to provide any medical certificate 
but was not co- operative in answering any o 
the Commission’s questions about his state of 
health or otherwise. 

It is submitted that a proper assessment of 
the evidence as a whole leads to and merits the 
conclusion that a contract of service under 
section 25 (a) of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act has not been established and that therefore 
the employment is not insurable. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Section 
25 of the Act provides that insurable 
employment is employment that is not 
included in excepted employment, and sec- 
tion 27, so far as is material, reads: 
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Excepted employment is 

(m) employment for which no wages, salary 
or other pecuniary remuneration is paid, where 
the person employed is the child of, or is 
maintained by, the employer... 

The record shows that the person em- 
ployed in this case is the child of the 
employer, and neither the son nor his father 
has adduced satisfactory evidence that 
“wages, salary or other pecuniary remuner- 
ation” were paid to the employee for the 
work he allegedly performed for his father 
during the period under review. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the appellant has failed to prove satisfac- 
torily that his employment was not included 
in excepted employment and I consequently 
decide that such employment was not insur- 
able. 


The appeal is dismissed. 
Decision CUC-61, February 17, 1961 


(Translation) 

Summary of the Main Facts: The ques- 
tion to be decided in this case is whether 
a father who resided in the province of 
New Brunswick was engaged in insurable 
employment during the period from July 12 
to August 1, 1959, when he painted the 
newly built house of his son, a labourer 
employed by a power and paper company 
in the province of Ontario. 

According to his sworn statement, when 
the appellant painted his son’s newly built 
house, he earned a wage of $8.50 a day, 
which was paid to him. In support of this, 
the manager of the Caisse Populaire at 
— submitted a written statement in 
which he said that he had cashed, during 
the summer of 1959, some cheques made 
out to the appellant, which had been sent 
to him by his son. The manager also 
declared that he had seen the father painting 
his son’s house. 

In the form “Application for Determina- 
tion of Question” that the father filled out, 
signed, and presented to the Commission 
on February 24, 1960, he mentioned, among 
other things, that the work done by him 
was “casual,” that his son had the right to 
dismiss him once the work was finished and 
that his son’s control as to the method of 
performance of his duties was as follows: 
“work examined after completion.” The 
appellant also indicated that the cancellation 
of the three unemployment insurance stamps 
which his son had affixed in his book (after 
consulting the local office about this matter) 
prevented him from having a sufficient num- 
ber of contributions to establish his entitle- 
ment to benefit “this year.” 

On September 6, 1960, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission rendered the 
following decision: 
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After studying the application for determina- 
tion of the question, the directives given by 
the officers of the Commission, and the repre- 
sentations made by the applicant and other 
interested parties, the Commission hereby de- 
cides that [the father] was not engaged in 
insurable employment when he painted the 
house of his son, ..., during the period from 
july 12.10 August I, 1959. 

The father appealed to the Umpire and 
in the notice of appeal, which he signed, 
he stated, among other things, that even 
though his son was in Ontario during the 
period in question, he was working under 
his control, since his son’s wife lived nearby 
and she could supervise, step by step, the 
work he was doing. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Section 
25 of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
stipulates, among other things, that to be 
insurable, a person’s employment must, in 
addition to being carried on under a con- 
tract of service, not be included in excepted 
employment. Now, the relevant portion of 
Section 27 of the same Act reads as follows: 

Excepted employment is 

(p) employment of a casual nature otherwise 
than for the purpose of the employer’s trade 
or business... 

First of all, as the son was not engaged 
in any trade or business, there is no reason 
to consider whether the employment of the 
appellant was for the purpose of his son’s 
trade or business; obviously it was not. But 
was it employment “of a casual nature’? 


In this connection, I said in a recent 
decision (CUC 57) [published above] that 
the criterion to be applied in the circum- 
stances of that case for the purpose of 
determining whether the employment was 
“of a casual nature” within the meaning of 
that expression in section 27 (p) was to 
examine whether the employment was for 
the purpose of the employer’s trade or 
business; in other words, whether the em- 
ployment was incidental to the said trade 
or business. In this case, I consider that 
the said criterion should be applied. Now, 
there is no evidence that the employer was 
engaged in business as a building or painting 
contractor; his sole occupation at that time 
was that of a labourer working for others 
by the day. For the son, building his house 
and having it painted could only be work 
of a casual nature, in his circumstances. 

Therefore, the employment of the father 
during the period from July 12 to August 1, 
1959 was employment “of a casual nature,” 
and as the employment was also “other 
than for the purpose of the trade or busi- 
ness” of his son, that employment was 
included in excepted employment and was 
therefore not insurable within the meaning 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

I therefore decide to affirm the Commis- 
sion’s decision and to dismiss the appeal. 





1960 Amendments to U.S. Unemployment Insurance Legislation 


Amendments to unemployment insurance laws were among the most important of 


the changes in state labour legislation in the United States in 1960. Only 22 state legisla- 
tures held regular sessions, and several of the sessions were restricted either entirely or 
primarily to consideration of budget matters. 

The unemployment insurance amendments were enacted in a year that marks the 25th 
anniversary of the federal-state system of unemployment insurance in the U.S.A. 

Maximum weekly unemployment insurance benefits were raised in nine states, by 
legislative enactment in Georgia, Kentucky, New York, Rhode Island, and Virginia, and 
through the operation of flexible maximum benefit amount provisions enacted in previous 
years in Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Rhode Island did not change the basic 
weekly benefit amount, but increased the allowance maximum for each child. Alaska 
decreased the maximum weekly benefit amount payable to interstate claimants. 

At present, the maximum basic weekly benefit amount is $45 or more in seven juris- 
dictions, between $35 and $45 in twenty-three jurisdictions, and under $35 in twenty-one 
jurisdictions. 

The minimum weekly unemployment benefit amount was increased in three states, 
Georgia, Kentucky, and Virginia. 

Only two states amended the duration provisions in their laws. Georgia changed from 
a uniform duration of 20 weeks for all eligible claimants to a variable duration of 26 
or one-fourth of base-period wages, whichever is less, with a minimum duration of nine 
weeks. Virginia increased its maximum variable duration from 18 to 20 weeks. 

The maximum duration is 28 weeks or more in nine jurisdictions, 26 weeks in 
thirty-three jurisdictions, and less than 26 weeks in nine jurisdictions. 

Changes in qualifying requirements were enacted by two states. Virginia increased 
its minimum requirement from $250 to $300. Georgia changed its requirement from a 
variable one to a uniform requirement of 36 times the weekly benefit amount. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of Labour prepared 191 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 224 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

, (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Productions. .....aeneee eae eee 100 $381,651.00 
Poste Ommices, .).3- yagi iat eee ee ge 23 379,849.80 
Public: Werlist’ ade 2) caceneaeel seniors 3 48,425.00 
ReC.MjPi> acters fi. eee. . ee or et ees 7 151,432.30 
Transport: 2%, G6 Doers Shot se Gee 2 151,504.00 







The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


The These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
legislation of the federal Government has 


cluded with other relevant labour condi- 


the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $4,949.39 was collected from nine contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is 
for distribution to the 247 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Woodslee Ont: George L Dillon, construction of workshop, Soil Sub-Station. near 
Lumsden Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, revisions & improvements to Buffalo 
Pound Lake Dyke. Lethbridge Alta: Cooper Construction Ltd, construction of Soils 
Service Bldg, Research Station. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont; Durie Mosaic & Marbles Ltd, *completion of terrazzo work for 
new entrance of Bldg 100; John T Hepburn Ltd, fabrication, supply & erection of struc- 
tural steel for mezzanine floor in Bldg 466. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of two classrooms & gym- 
nasium extension to school (DND 5/60). Montreal Que: Aristide Dupuis, *interior painting 
of apartments, Benny Farm; Aristide Dupuis, *interior painting of apartments, Villeray 
Terrace. Ottawa Ont: Fixit Household Services Ltd, *electrical maintenance, Projects 
3,4 &9 & Strathcona Heights, Project 6. Toronto Ont: Dell Construction Co, construction 
of 38 housing units, Lawrence Heights (FP 5/54); M Hummel & Son, *painting of hall- 
ways, Danforth Court & Greenwood Court. Windsor Ont: Dinsmore Construction Co, 
construction of high rise apartment bldg, phase If (FP 5/59). Lloydminster Sask: Nelson 
Lumber Co Ltd, *fire damage repairs, Project 1/48. Regina Sask: D Dent, *plumbing 
& heating maintenance, Projects 2-6, 7/48 & 8/49; I Weckend, *carpentry maintenance, 
Projects 2-6, 7/48 & 8/49. Calgary Alta: R J J Ball, *repairs to roofs of wartime houses, 
Projects 4 & 4A; Roller Rooter Plumbing, *plumbing maintenance, wartime houses, 
Projects 1, 2, 3, 3A, 4 & 4A. Lethbridge Alta; L R Cunningham Construction Co, repairs 
to basements of wartime houses, Projects 4/48 & 5/49. Medicine Hat Alta; T Eaton Co 
Ltd, *replacement of tile floors in wartime houses, Project 3/48. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Abitibi Indian Agency Que: La Société d’Entreprises Générales Ltd, plumbing im- 
provements & alterations to Amos IRS. Nakina Indian Agency Ont: Hakala Construction, 
construction of bungalow, Landsdowne House ACC Indian day school. The Pas Indian 
Agency Man: Gertz Construction Ltd, construction of one classroom school & teacher’s 
residence, Nelson House Indian day schools. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Larwill 
Construction Co, repairs & alterations to Crowfoot Community Hall, Blackfoot Reserve. 
Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, alterations, phase 2, 
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Edmonton IRS. Peigan Indian Agency Alta; Trale Construction Ltd, construction of 
3.5 miles of road, Peigan Indian Reserve. Lytton Indian Agency B C: Fisher Metal 
Products, improvements to kitchen & dining room facilities, St. George’s IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfld: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, fire retardant coating within Hangars 3 & 4 
including leantos, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Raymond I Downie, installation of 
vinyl tile in various bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: Eastern Woodworkers 
Ltd, construction of stage 2 extension to Armament Bldg, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: 
L E Powell & Co Ltd, repairs to Jetty No 4, HMC Dockyard; Standard Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations to bldg D-49, HMC Dockyard. Sydney N S: Evans Contracting Co 
Ltd, construction of watchmen type perimeter fence, Point Edward Naval Base. Chatham 
N B: Accurate Electrical Contractor, construction of aerodrome lighting facilities, RCAF 
Station. Montreal Que: Rosemere Service Electric, installation of ten sirens. St Hubert Que: 
Rodighiero Construction Co Ltd, construction of fire hall with outside services, RCAF 
Station. Camp Borden Ont: Ellis Don Ltd, construction of officers’ quarters, officers’ mess 
& utilities; W B Sullivan Construction Ltd, construction of junior ranks club, lecture 
training bldg & outside services; Ellis Don Ltd, construction of two officers’ quarters. 
Leitrim Ont: C A Johannsen & Sons Ltd, construction of central stores depot & related 
work. Ottawa Ont: Century Sprinklers Co Ltd, *supply & installation of fire protection 
systems in Bldg No 1, Victoria Island. Shilo Man: Frank E Simmons Ltd, alterations 
to heating equipment installations in six bldgs, Camp. Ralston Alta: Stober & Maerz 
Construction, construction of incinerator, Suffield Experimental Station. Comox B C: 
Accurate Electrical Contractor, installation of aerodrome & approach lighting, RCAF 
Station; C E Barker Ltd, replacement of wood stave water pipeline, RCAF Station; 
Sorensen Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of five pass-through refrigerators 
in combined mess bldg, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Peterson Electrical Construction 
Co Ltd, supply & installation of extension to main OCB switchboard. Vancouver & Lower 
Mainland Area B C: Ricketts-Sewell Electric Ltd, installation of forty-two sirens. 


Building and Maintenance 


Camp Gagetown N B: Bell City Contracting Co Ltd, interior painting of 232 
PMQs. St Hubert Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, fire retardant coating within hangar 
No 12, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Metro Industries Ltd, installation of steam heating 
system in Bldg 103. Barriefield Ont: Joseph Downey & Son, interior painting of ten bldgs. 
Centralia Ont: Robert Chapman & Son, interior painting of 91 PMQs, RCAF Station; 
Planned Renovators Ltd, fire retardant painting of four hangars, RCAF Station. Kingston 
Ont: Foly Construction Ltd, interior renovations, Fort Frontenac. Picton Ont: Colt 
Contracting Co Ltd, installation of wooden stairways in 170 PMQs. Trenton Ont: Walter F 
MacCormack, interior painting of 165 PMQs, RCAF Station; Cardinal Painting & 
Decorating Co Ltd, fire retardant painting within hangars Nos 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 & 6 including 
leantos, RCAF Station. Windsor Ont: Pithie Electric Ltd, rewiring of Armoury. Calgary 
Alta; Mechanical Dry Wall Systems (Calgary) Ltd, interior painting of six bldgs, Currie 
Barracks. Cold Lake Alta: Park & Derochie Decorating Co Ltd, fire retardant coating & 
painting within various bldgs, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Cornwallis N S: Valley Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renewal of cold water lines servicing 
Bldg No 6, HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N S: Nelson Bros Welding Ltd, renewal of 
compressed air line, Quay Wall “A”, HMC Dockyard. Shearwater N S: Mack’s Con- 
struction Ltd, exterior repairs to Bldg No 67, Administration Bldg, RCN Air Station; 
R E White, interior & exterior repairs, Bldg No 52, Haskard Range, RCN Air Station; 
Pryor Construction Ltd, *repairs to Bldg No 116, RCN Air Station. Sydney N S: Leith’s 
Services, installation of floor tiling in Bldg No 12-1, Point Edward Naval Base. Sherbrooke 
Que: Cloutier & Frere Inc, alterations & additions to steam heating system & related 
work, RCEME garage & temporary married quarters. Barriefield Ont: O W King Electric, 
rewiring & relighting Bldg C-31, RCEME. Camp Borden Ont: Jack A Frost Ltd, installation 
of lighting equipment & controls, Garrison Theatre, Army. Kingston Ont: Leslie Stratford 
Cut Stone & Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing of terrazzo floors & laying of linoleum in 
Administration Bldg B-16, Vimy Barracks. Petawawa Ont: John Kovacs, interior painting 
of various bldgs at Camp. Picton Ont: Kingston Painting & Decorating Service, painting 
of walls, ceilings & trim of 30 PMQs. Trenton Ont: F G De Carrol Electric, installation 
of fire alarm warning devices in hangars 1, 2, 6, 7 & 8, RCAF Station; Robertson-Irwin 
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Ltd, fabrication & erection of steel roof decking, insulated panels & re-installation of steel 
window frames & doors in Bldg No 58, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Fort Rouge 
Decorating & Sandblasting Co, sandblasting of brick & stonework, Minto Armouries. 
Cold Lake Alta; Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of mezzanine storage platform 
for CE Bldg, RCAF Station. Chilliwack B C: J Bruno & Son Ltd, terrazzo work in 
Bldgs 1, 2, 3 & 4. Comox B C: L T Brown Coatings Ltd, cleaning & sealing of floor 
in hangar No 7, RCAF Station. Victoria B C: W A Colebank (VI) Ltd, construction of 
loop main, Royal Roads. Whitehorse Y T: Lunde Metals Ltd, *installation of kitchen 
canopy in Bldg No 449, RCAF Station. 


Department of Justice 


New Westminster B C: Permasteel Engineering Ltd, construction of auditorium & 
exercise hall, Bldg A-12, British Columbia Penitentiary. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


Halifax N S: Purdy Bros Ltd, *repair of 12 hydrographic launches. Little Current Ont: 
MacGregor Marine, *repair of three hydrographic launches. Meaford Ont: Cliff Richardson 
Boats Ltd, *repair of CHL Bayfield. Edmonton Alta: Yellowknife Transportation Co 
Ltd, *repair of hydrographic sounding barge. 


National Harbours Board 


Saint John N B: The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, reconstruction of Long Wharf. 
Montreal Que: Westeel Products Ltd, replacement of sliding doors, Shed No 16, Section 19. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Rideau Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of heating system, 
Aerodynamics Bldg, Montreal Road Laboratories; Thos Fuller Construction Co (1958) 
Ltd, construction of VTOL Engine Test Cell Bldg, Montreal Road Laboratories. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


St John’s Nfld: Bryant Electric Co Ltd, *electrical work in Cabot Tower, Signal Hill. 
Rocky Point P E I: Burke Electric Ltd, *electrical improvements, Custodian’s residence, 
Fort Amherst. Port Royal N S: C W Bower Ltd, *plumbing & heating services in toilet 
bldg. Fort Beausejour N B: Hi-Lite Electric Ltd, *electrical improvements, Museum. 
Fundy National Park N B: Paul Edward Irving, “supply & installation of forced warm 
air heating system for Central Service Garage; Wayman Construction Co Ltd, *con- 
struction of three-phase power line from Kinnie Brook pumphouse to existing power 
lines. Point Pelee National Park Ont: Ranta Enterprises (Amherstburg) Ltd, *construction 
of retaining wall near Park entrance. St Lawrence Islands National Park Ont: Bushfield 
Electric, *wiring of boathouse, Mallorytown Landing; Quintal & England Ltd, *replacement 
of roof & flashings for boathouse, Mallorytown Landing. Riding Mountain National Park 
Man: Ole Ramstad, *plastering & stucco work in one double house. Prince Albert National 
Park Sask: Botting & Dent Ltd, *roofing of three double houses, Waskesiu Townsite; 
Canadian Propane Consolidated Ltd, *supply & installation of heating systems in three 
double houses, Waskesiu Townsite. Fort Langley B C: General Construction Co Ltd, 
*surfacing of parking area. 


Department of Public Works 


Harbour Breton Nfld: Saunders, Howell & Co Ltd, construction of generator bldg, 
installation of generators & related work for RCMP. St John’s Nfld: Horwood Lumber 
Co Ltd, alterations & additions to Sir Humphrey Gilbert Bldg. Robinson’s Island P E I: 
Harold N Price, construction of protection works. Souris P E I: Norman N MacLean, 
repairs to railway wharf. West Point P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Camp Cove N S: B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, wharf extension. Lockeport N S: 
T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, breakwater extension. New Haven N S: J Craig Mac- 
Donald & Donald F MacKeigan, wharf extension. Back Bay N B: Fundy Contractors 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Doaktown N B: Gerard A Fougere, construction of post office bldg. 
McAdam N B: Clumac Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Baie Comeau Que: Arthur d’Anjou, interior painting, federal bldg. Delisle Que: Bouchard 
& Bouchard, construction of post office bldg. Ferme Neuve Que: Bel-Vu Construction 
Inc, construction of post office bldg. Forestville Que: Lucien Tremblay, wharf repairs. 
Labelle Que: Top Construction Ltee, construction of post office bldg. Lac Edouard Que: 
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Adrian Morissette, wharf improvements. Lauzon Que: H Roberge Inc, installation of 
electrical capstans, Lorne Dry Dock. Montreal Que: Argo Construction Ltd, construction 
of District Office Bldg, Queen Mary Hospital site; J Brissette Ltee, installation of 
ventilation system in rifle & revolver range, RCMP Bldg, 4095 Ste Catherine St. West. 
Pointe au Pic Que: Philias Dufour, construction & installation of fenders. St Léon le 
Grand Que: Georges Henri Cote, construction of post office bldg. Tadoussac (Anse-a-l’Eau) 
Que: The Lauzon Brass & Aluminum Foundry Reg’d, raising hoisting apparatus & wharf 
repairs. Kirkland Lake Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Morson 
Ont: B N Brignall Construction Ltd, wharf extension & construction of floating platforms. 
New Liskeard Ont: Tri-Town Construction Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch Ltd, alterations & improvements to Central Heating 
Plant, Tunney’s Pasture (phase 1); Mercury Maintenance Services Ltd, cleaning interior 
of Post Office workshops & laboratories, Riverside Drive; A George Linke Ltd, redecora- 
tion of certain rooms, No 6 Temporary Bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, repairs & 
redecoration, “C” Bldg, Cartier Square. Petawawa. Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, extension 
to laboratory & greenhouse. Port Arthur Ont: Hacquoil Construction Ltd, construction 
of Main St access bridge (Lakehead harbour improvements—stage 6). Port Burwell Ont: 
Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, construction of pile clusters. Port Colborne Ont: Com- 
mercial Electric (Welland) Ltd, lighting & electrical alterations, federal bldg. Port Stanley 
Ont: Con-Bridge Ltd, harbour improvements (fender piles & clusters). Rocky Point Ont: 
Curtis Bros Ltd, wharf construction. Rondeau (Erieau) Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs to pier. Crystal City Man: Gordon L Holmes, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. St Vital Man: Kraft Construction Co Ltd, additions & alterations to federal 
bldg. Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: Regal Bros Construction Ltd, construction of staff duplex 
residences & alterations to doctors’ residences; Balzer’s Sheet Metal & Heating Ltd, 
conversion of boilers from coal firing to gas-oil firing, Indian Hospital. Gull Lake Sask: 
Swift Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Hudson Bay Sask: 
C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Outlook 
Sask: Riendeau Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Porcupine 
Plain Sask: Watson Lumber Co, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Regina Sask: 
Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of Income Tax Bldg; Thomas Hughes, interior 
painting, Motherwell Bidg. Wilkie Sask: M W Jones, alterations to federal bldg. Strath- 
more Alta; McTavish, McKay & Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Fernie B C: Jarvis Construction Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Fort St James B C: 
Crown Construction Co, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Kootenay National 
Park B C: Premier Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & seal coat, Mile 
56.2 to Mile 62.4, Banff-Windermere Highway. Nelson B C: Kootenay Decorators, altera- 
tions & interior painting, Gray Bldg. 100 Mile House B C: Hagen Construction Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Redonda Bay B C: S R Kirkland Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Rutland B C: Lang Construction Ltd, construction of post office 
bldg. Vancouver B C: Park Royal Contractors Ltd, interior painting, Begg Bldg, 1110 
West Georgia St; Howe Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 6th & 7th floors, Begg Bldg. 
Victoria B C: Webb & Trace Excavators Ltd, construction of access road to Astrophysical 
Observatory; Yarrows Ltd, painting, weatherproofing, etc, Astrophysical Observatory. 
White Rock B C: Evans, Coleman & Evans Ltd, harbour improvements (breakwater 
closure). Dawson City Y T: Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal 
bldg. Whitehorse Y T: Adolph Leidtke, painting interior of federal bldg. Fort Providence 
N W T: McNamara Construction Western Ltd, gravel hauling & re-stockpiling at Mile 
1.85, North Development Road. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Bay L’ Argent Nfld: G N Banfield, alterations to post office. Port Hood N S: John Neil 
MaciInnes, interior painting, federal bldg. Bathurst N B: Northern Machine Works Ltd, 
supply of discharge pipe for pontoons & shoreline, Dredge No 12. Dalhousie N B: George 
Eddy Co Ltd, roof repairs, federal bldg. Edmundston N B:; Robert Fournier, interior 
painting, federal bldg. Hull Que: Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to National 
Printing Bureau. Knowlton Que: F J Knight & Co, electrical repairs, federal bldg. Montreal 
Que: Versailles Inc, interior repairs & painting, Charpentier Bldg; Imperial Washing Reg’d, 
interior repairs & painting, Packard Bldg; Hiland Ltd, construction of bunk, Youville 
Post Office. Repentigny Que: L’Archeveque & Rivest Ltd, alterations to Postal Station. 
Rouyn Que: Jacques Filiatrault, alterations to federal bldg. Campbellford Ont: Edwin C 
Little, alterations to federal bldg. Kingston Ont: Gordon McGlynn, interior painting, 
Customs Bldg. Ottawa Ont: Aerodyne Ltd, ventilation improvements, Copeland Bldg; 
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Glebe Electric Ltd, lighting improvements, Confederation Bldg; Turnbull Elevator Co Ltd, 
elevator repairs, Citizenship Bldg; Fixit Household Services Ltd, heating repairs, Seminary 
Bldg, RCMP Headquarters; Acorn Realty Co Ltd, alterations to Motor Bldg: Duford 
Ltd, redecoration of washrooms, Parliament Bldgs; Roy Soderlind & Co Ltd, ventilation 
repairs, Parliament Bldgs; Kenden Builders Ltd, repair to Mines & Technical Bldgs, 
Booth St; Unicrete Co Ltd, supply & erection of partitions, Plouffe Park Bldg; M Sullivan 
& Son Ltd, alterations to No 3 Temporary Bldg; Oak Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 
601 Booth St; A C Reed, repairs to Forest Products Laboratory; Geo Bolton Ltd, lighting 
repairs, “A” Bldg, Cartier Square. Simcoe Ont: Albert Lamoureux, interior painting, federal 
bldg. Windsor Ont: National Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior painting, Income Tax 
Bldg; Windsor Truck & Storage Ltd, moving furniture & equipment from various locations 
to Dominion public bldg. Winnipeg Man: Malcolm Construction Co Ltd, ventilation 
repairs, Income Tax Bldg. Regina Sask; Bird Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Mother- 
well Bldg; Poole Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Motherwell Bldg. Campbell River 
B C: D Robinson Construction (1952) Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Cranbrook B C: 
H Kniess Construction Co, alterations to federal bldg. Kitimat B C: Woodall Decorators, 
interior painting, federal residences. Langley B C:; Langley Construction Co, alterations 
to federal bldg. New Westminster B C: John Manly Ltd, construction & delivery of 
house barge for Dredge PWD No 324. 


Department of Transport 


St John’s (Robin Hood Bay) Nfld: McNamara Construction of Nfld Ltd, construction 
of combined Marine/Aeradio Transmitter Bldg, tuning house & related work. Pictou N S: 
Ferguson Industries Ltd, *construction of steel pilot launch. Fredericton N B: Conniston 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of security fence, Airport. Val d’Or Que: Argo Electric 
Reg’d, construction of LI lighting for approaches 18 & 36. Amherstburg Ont: McNamara 
Marine Ltd, construction of two offshore lighthouse piers in Detroit River. Malton Ont: 
Louis Donolo (Ontario) Ltd, construction of power plant, Air Terminal Bldg, Toronto 
International Airport; Mohawk Construction Ltd, clearing for approach No 10. Sault 
Ste Marie Ont: L R Brown & Co Ltd, construction of ILS installation and related work. 
Waubaushene Ont: Waubaushene Navigation Ltd, *construction of hydraulic dump scow. 
Saskatoon Sask: Accurate Electrical Contractors, construction of additional taxiway light- 
ing, Airport. Abbotsford B C: Accurate Electrical Contractors, construction of lighting 
facilities, Airport. Cultus Lake B C: Deitchers Construction, construction of NDB bldg 
& related work. Estevan Point B C: J H Todd & Sons Ltd, construction of garage, 
improvements to bathrooms & additional fire protection. Fort St John B C: McCormick 
Electric Ltd, construction of lighting facilities, Airport. Prince Rupert B C: A C McEachern 
Ltd, construction of water supply & sewage effluent disposal facilities, Airport; D E 
Guyatt Co Ltd, construction of overhead power line & related work, Airport. Sandspit 
B C: K Moore & Co Ltd, installation of high intensity approach lighting & related work. 
Sidney B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, installation of condenser discharge threshold identifica- 
tion lighting, Runway 08, Victoria International Airport. Vancouver B C: Henry J Kaiser 
Co (Canada) Ltd, Tallman Construction Co Ltd & Gilpin Construction Co Ltd, extension 
of Runway 08-26, Airport. 





Total net income of farm operators from farming operations in 1960 was estimated 
at $1,352,200,000, an increase of about 12 per cent from the revised 1959 figure of 
$1,206,300,000, in advance preliminary estimates released last month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Gross farm income, which includes farm cash income, income in kind, and inventory 
changes, totalled $3,245,200,000 in the year, about 5 per cent more than the preceding 
year’s total of $3,086,100,000. 

Cash income in 1960 from the sale of farm products was only slightly below the 
1959 total. 

A substantial increase occurred in cash advances on farm-stored grains in western 
Canada. Supplementary payments to farmers in western Canada amounted to $77,000,000; 
these included payments made under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 
the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Plan, and the Federal-Provincial Emer- 
gency Unthreshed Grain Assistance Policy. In 1959, farmers received supplementary 
payments totalling $22,000,000, most of it under the provisions of the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index Revised 


New index based on 1957 rather than 1947-48 expenditure patterns but time base 
1949=100 retained. Index based on 1947-48 expenditure pattern discontinued. 
List of items in the index expanded and relative importance of items revised 


The consumer price index published 
below is the revised index based on 1957 
rather than 1947-48 expenditure patterns. 
The time base 1949=100 has been retained; 
the revised index continues to express prices 
as a percentage of 1949 prices. 


The index based on the 1947-48 weighting 
pattern has been discontinued. 

This is the fifth revision of retail price 
indexes in Canada. The first four combined 
a revision of the weight base (the items 
entering into the index) and of the time 
base (the period from which the index 
measures the percentages change in prices). 

The first of a series of Canadian index 
numbers of retail prices was published in 
1910, covering the period 1900-10 and based 
on prices in 1900. Four subsequent revisions 
incorporated different expenditure patterns 
closely related to the time-base periods 
1913, 1926, 1935-39, and 1949, 

The fifth and latest revision is based on 
a new “market basket,” that is, the list of 
items included in the index has been ex- 
panded and their weights, the relative im- 
portance of the items, revised in accordance 
with family purchasing habits as reported 
in the 1957 urban family expenditure survey. 

Examples of new items included in the 
new index are: restaurant meals, ice cream, 
powdered skim milk, doughnuts, tomato 
catsup, instant coffee, tea bags, turkey, 
weiners, tomato juice, canned pineapple; 
fresh grapes, strawberries, peaches, and 
corn; frozen strawberries, orange juice, peas 
and green beans; women’s skirts, women’s 
sweaters, men’s cotton sport shirts, girl’s 
sweaters, jewellery, oil heating service con- 
tracts, electric frying pan, automatic clothes 
dryer, plane fares, automobile muffler re- 
placement, admission to sports events, tele- 
vision set and toys and sports equipment. 

Items dropped are: canned strawberries, 
bologna, ice, laundry soap, brooms, hospital 
rates, women’s housedresses, men’s winter 
underwear, men’s overalls, men’s work 
boots, radio license and prepaid hospital 
care. 
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A complete description of the 1957 
weighted index is contained in The Con- 
sumer Price Index for Canada (1949= 
100)—Revision Based on 1957 Expenditures. 
This DBS publication (No. 62-518, price 
75¢) also includes a comparison of the 
1957 weighted indexes and the 1947-48 
weighted indexes for the period January 
1957-December 1960. 

The new index has been linked to and 
is identical with the previously published 
1947-48 weighted index at January 1961. 
For February 1961, the new index is also 
identical to the previously published index, 
although indexes for component groups 
within the index are slightly different. 


Consumer Price Index, March 1961 


Consumer prices increased 0.2 per cent 
from 128.9 to 129.1 between February and 
March, as measured by the revised con- 
sumer price index.* Increases in the housing 
and clothing indexes offset decreases in the 
transportation, health and personal care, 
and recreation and reading indexes. The 
food, and tobacco and alcohol indexes were 
both unchanged. 

The food index was unchanged at 124.0. 
Lower prices were reported for beef, poultry, 
canned salmon, powdered skim milk, coffee, 
cheese, grapefruit, fresh tomatoes, lettuce 
and celery. These price decreases were 
balanced by higher prices for eggs, pork, 
fats and a number of other fresh fruits and 
vegetables, particularly apples and carrots. 

The housing index rose 0.1 per cent, from 
133.1 to 133.2, reflecting a small increase 
in the household operation index. The 
shelter index was unchanged. In the house- 
hold operation group, prices were higher for 
fuel oil and furniture but price decreases 
occurred for some items of household sup- 
plies. In shelter, both the rent and home- 
ownership indexes were unchanged. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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The clothing index increased 0.3 per cent 
from 111.5 to 111.8 as a result of higher 
prices for women’s and children’s wear, 
footwear and piece goods. Price decreases 
were reported for some clothing services 
while men’s wear and jewellery indexes 
were unchanged. 


The transportation index declined 0.1 per 
cent, from 141.1 to 141.0, with a decrease 
in the automobile operation index outweigh- 
ing an increase in the local transportation 
index. The travel index, covering train, bus 
and plane fares, was unchanged. In the 
automobile operation group, prices were 
lower for new passenger cars, body repairs 
and brake relining but gasoline, tire and 
battery prices were up. Street car and bus 
fares in local transportation were higher 
in several cities. 


The slight decline of 0.1 per cent in the 
health and personal care index, from 154.6 
to 154.4, resulted entirely from lower prices 
for some personal care items as the health 
care index was unchanged. 


The recreation and reading index declined 
0.1 per cent, from 146.7 to 146.6, reflecting 
a decrease in the recreation index resulting 
from lower prices for bicycles. The reading 
index was unchanged. 


The tobacco and _ alcohol 
unchanged at 115.7. 


index was 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1961 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) de- 
clined in seven of ten regional cities between 
January and February, with decreases rang- 
ing from 0.2 per cent in Saint John, Ottawa 
and Toronto to 0.5 per cent in Saskatoon- 
Regina.t Indexes were unchanged in both 
St. John’s and Montreal, and the Halifax 
index increased a fractional 0.1 per cent. 


Food indexes were lower in nine of the 
ten regional cities; the Halifax index was 
higher. Shelter indexes showed mixed re- 
sults: four were higher, three lower and 
three remained at January levels. Clothing 
indexes moved to lower levels in three cities, 
were unchanged in three cities and were 
higher in the other four regional cities. 
Household operation indexes rose in six 
cities and declined in the other four cities. 
Other commodities and services indexes 
Were up in seven cities and down in the 
remaining three cities. 





tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 
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Regional consumer price index changes 
between January and February were as fol- 
lows: Saskatoon-Regina —0.6 to 124.5; 
Winnipeg —0.4 to 126.9; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0.4 to 124.7; Vancouver —0.4 to 129.9; 
Ottawa —0.3 to 129.4; Saint John —0.2 to 
129.8; Toronto —0.2 to 131.0; Halifax +-0.1 
to 128.0. St. John’s and Montreal remained 
unchanged at 116.2* and 129.4 respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, January 1961 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) in January rose 0.5 per 
cent to 231.3 from 230.1 in December and 
0.3 per cent from 230.5 in January last year. 
Seven of the eight major group indexes 
advanced while the chemicals product group 
index remained unchanged at 188.0. 

The animal products group index in- 
creased 1.0 per cent to 258.5 in January 
from 255.8 in December, the non-ferrous 
metals group index rose 0.7 per cent to 
176.2 from 174.9, the vegetable products 
group index rose 0.6 per cent to 200.0 from 
198.7, and the wood products group index 
also advanced 0.6 per cent to 302.1 from 
300.2. 

Minor increases occurred in the following 
groups: textile products, up to 230.3 from 
229.6; non-metallic minerals, up to 185.5 
from 185.1; and iron products, up to 254.7 
from 254.6. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1961 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=—100) rose 0.1 per cent between 
mid-January and mid-February to equal the 
record reached in December. It advanced 
from 127.4 to 127.5, pushed by higher 
prices for used cars, hospitalization and 
surgery insurance, and fresh fruits. 

The average index for the year 1960 was 
126.5. During the year the index rose in 
every month except August, when it re- 
mained unchanged. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, January 1961 


The United Kingdom index of retail prices 
(Jan» 17; 11956-2100) ‘rose:) Oi, Sper cent 
from 112.2 to 112.3 between mid-December 
and mid-January. At this level it was 2.4 
points above the January 1960 reading. 





*On base June 1951=—100. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application 
to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

List No. 150 
Aged 

1. CLARK, ROBERT M. Economic Security 
for the Aged in the United States and 
Canada; a Report prepared for the Govern- 
ment of Canada. Ottawa, Published by the 
authority of the... Minister of National 
Health and Welfare [by the Queen’s Printer] 
1960. 2 volumes. 

Among other topics, this book touches on 
government-sponsored old-age pension schemes, 
private old-age pension schemes, and govern- 
ment annuities. 

2. U.S. NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
AGING. White House Conference on Aging, 
January 9-12, 1961: Background Paper on 
Population Trends, Social and Economic 
Implications. Prepared by the Planning 
Committee on Population Trends, Social 
and Economic Implications. Chairman: John 
B. Martin, Jr. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Pp? 50: 


3. U.S. NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
AGING. White House Conference on Aging, 
January 9-12, 1961: Background Paper on 
Research in Gerontology: Biological. Pre- 
pared under direction of the Committee on 
Research in Gerontology: Biological. Chair- 
man: Dr. Hardin B. Jones. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 41. 


Annual Reports 


4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1960. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1960. Pp. 89. 


5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wage 
Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. 
Annual Report no. 42, October 1959. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 402. 

6. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wages 
& Hours, Primary Textiles Industry, 1959. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 12. 
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7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada, a Comparison of Provin- 
cial Laws. October 1960. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1960. Pp. 45. 


8. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Tenth Annual Report for Fiscal Year ended 
June 30, 1960. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Pp.7310: 


9. U.S. PRESIDENT. Economic Report of 
the President transmitted to the Congress, 
January 18, 1961. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Ppie21 4: 


Collective Bargaining 


10. Cyrtsx, GEORGE. The Bargainers; a 
Survey of Modern Trade Unionism, by 
George Cyriax and Robert Oakeshott. Lon- 
don, Faber and Faber, 1960. Pp. 228. 


An examination of British trade unions which 
discusses such topics as strikes, management- 
union co-operation, white-collar unions, wages, 
fringe benefits, trade union law, and the poli- 
tical activities of unions. 


11. MONTREAL. BOARD OF TRADE. EM- 
PLOYEE RELATIONS SECTION. The Managerial 
Function and Status under Collective Bar- 
gaining; a Panel Discussion, Thursday, 
November 10th, 1960...Montreal. Trans- 
cript of Proceedings. Montreal, 1960. Pp. 23. 


Speakers: C. O. Liddiard, Plant Superintend- 
ent, Fry-Cadbury Limited, Montreal; J. 
Wayland, Personnel Manager, Asbestos Cor- 
poration Limited, Thetford Mines; A. 
Young, Manager, Christie Brown and Co. Ltd., 
Montreal. Such matters as seniority, grievance 
procedures, fringe benefits, discipline, and man- 
agement rights were touched on by the panel. 
A question period was included. 


12. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Collec- 
tive Bargaining in the Basic Steel Industry; 
a Study of the Public Interest and the Role 
of Government [by E. Robert Livernash. 
Washington, GPO] 1961. Pp. 317. 

Discusses such matters as the impact of stee. 
strikes on the American economy, collective 
bargaining in the steel industry, the economic 
implications of collective bargaining in the 


steel industry, and the effect of government 
intervention in steel disputes. 


Economic Conditions 


13. CLARK, COLIN GRANT. The Conditions 
of Economic Progress. 3d ed., largely re- 
written. London, Macmillan, 1957. Pp. 720. 


Partial Contents: Real National Products in 
1950. International Comparisons of Real In- 
come per Head and Real Product per Man- 
Hour for Other Years. The Valuation of Real 
National Income in Soviet Russia. The Produc- 
tivity of Primary Industry. The Productivity 
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of Manufacturing Industry. The Productivity of 
Service Industry. Consumption of Principal 
Classes of Goods and Services as a Function of 
Real Income. The Distribution of Labour 
between Industries. Relative Incomes and Other 
Factors controlling the Supply of Labour to 
Different Industries and Occupations. Capital 
Resources and their Accumulation. Distribution 
of Income between Factors of Production and 
between Persons. 


14. EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. 
COMMISSION. General Report on the Activi- 
ties of the Community. Jan. 1/Sept. 7, 1958- 
1959/60. [Brussels] 1958-1960. 3 volumes. 

Department of Labour Library has 1st, Jan. 


1/Sept. 17, 1958; 2nd, Sept. 18, 1958-March 
20, 1959; 3rd, March 21, 1959-May 15, 1960. 


15. Ferry, W. H. The Economy under 
Law. Followed by a _ Discussion. Santa 
Barbara, Cal., Center for Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, c1960. Pp. 72. 

The author suggests “the idea of a political 
economy based on the purposive use of law, 


politics, and government on behalf of the 
common good.” 


16. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarpD. The Business Outlook, 1961; a Dis- 
cussion by the Conference Board Economic 
Forum and Guests held at...New York 
City, December I, 1960. New York, c1960. 
Bp. W103; 

Fourteen economists discussed current busi- 
ness and general economic conditions and 
forecast the economic situation for 1961. 


Education, Vocational 


17. BOLLINGER, ELROY WILLIAM. Trade 
Analysis and Course Organization for Shop 
Teachers, by Elroy Wm. Bollinger and Gil- 
bert G. Weaver. New York, Pitman Pub. 
Corp. [1955] Pp. 136. 


18. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Acquisition of Skills: a Pilot Study of the 
Education and Training Background of a 
Sample of Tool and Die Makers, Sheet 
Metal Workers, Floor Moulders Draughts- 
men, and Electronic Technicians in the 
Toronto and Montreal Labour Markets. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 68. 

Report prepared under the general direction 
of the Interdepartmental Skilled Manpower 
Training Research Committee in the Economics 


and Research Branch of the federal Department 
of Labour. 

Based on an “Acquisition of Skills Survey” 
covering about 800 workers, carried out in 
about 75 firms in Montreal and Toronto in the 
summer of 1956. The booklet contains a sum- 
mary of findings of the survey and tabulated 
data concerning each of the five trades: elec- 
tronic technician, floor moulder, senior draughts- 
man, sheet metal worker, and tool and die 
maker. 


19. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Apprenticeship in Manufacturing, a Look 
at Current Practices in a Selected Number 
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of Canadian Companies. Prepared by the 
Information Branch for the Vocational 
Training Branch. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
£960."Pp. 35. 

Partial Contents: Planning and Administering 
Apprenticeship. Training Methods. Choosing 
an Apprentice. Provincial Assistance to Em- 


Ployers. Industry Helps Itself. General Con- 
clusions. 


20. VENABLES, PERCY FREDERICK RONALD. 
Sandwich Courses for Training Techno- 
logists and Technicians. With a contribution 
by R. Ratcliffe. London, Max Parrish, 1959. 
Pp. 160; 
ella ‘sandwich course’, college study and 
industrial training, usually of six months’ dura- 
tion each, alternate over a period of several 
years.”’ The author is Principal of the College 
of Technology in Birmingham, England. He 


discusses the various aspects of sandwich 
courses, 


Industrial Relations 


21. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. Looking Ahead in Labor Relations, 
and Other Challenges for Persnnel Manage- 
ment. New York, 1960. Pp. 86. 

Includes two symposiums: Labour Relations 
in the 1960’s; and, Electronic Data Processing 
and the Personnel Department. There are also 
talks on the U.S. Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959; industrial relations 
in West Germany; executive selection; and, how 
General Motors Corporation surveys employee 
attitudes. 


22. CONFERENCE ON LABOR, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY. 13TH, 1960. Proceedings. Al- 
bany, Matthew Bender & Co., 1960. Pp. 
494. 


Most of the talks delivered at the 13th 
Annual Conference on Labor of New York 
University were concerned with the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959. Some of the topics discussed were second- 
ary boycotts, picketing, trade union finances, 
union administration and boundaries of State- 
Federal jurisdiction in industrial relations under 
the new Act. 


23. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ARBITRATORS. 
Challenges to Arbitration; Proceedings of 
the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, Washing- 
ton, D.C., January 27-29, 1960. Edited by 
Jean T. McKelvey. Washington, BNA inc., 
1960. Pp. 188. 


Includes proceedings of a tributary luncheon 
for Mr. William H. Davis, former chairman 
of the U.S. National War Labor Board. 

Includes talks on the National Academy of 
Arbitrators, arbitration of disputes over sub- 
contracting, arbitration and contract disputes, 
and a talk by James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor in the Eisenhower Cabinet. 


International Agencies 

24. EpsTEIN, EpNA. The First Book of the 
United Nations. New York, Franklin Watts, 
Ine;,01959. Pp..89. 


A simply written story of the work of the 
United Nations. 
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25. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Pro- 
posed Convention concerning the Partial 
Revision of the Conventions adopted by the 
General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization at its First Thirty-two 
Sessions for the Purpose of standardising the 
Provisions regarding the Preparation of 
Reports by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office on the Working 
of Conventions. Ninth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1960. Pp. 15. 


At head of title: Report 9. International 
Labour Conference. 45th sess., 1961. 


Labour Organization 


26. ALLEN, VICTOR LEONARD. Trade 
Unions and the Government. London, Long- 
mans, 1960. Pp. 326. 


Examines the relationship between trade 
unions and the central Government in Great 
Britain. Suggests that trade unions have used 
three main methods to influence the Govern- 
ment: (1) the strike weapon; (2) constitutional 
representations from the unions; and (3) party 
political pressure through the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. 


27. CONFEDERATION DES ‘'TRAVAILLEURS 
CATHOLIQUES DU CANADA. Procés verbal, 
39th session, Montréal, P.Q., 1960. Québec, 
1960. Pp. 359, 46. 


At this conference the CTCC changed its 
name to Confédération des Syndicats Nationaux 
(Confederation of National Unions). 


28. GALENSON, WALTER. The CIO Chal- 
lenge to the AFL; a History of the Amer- 
ican Labor Movement, 1935-1941. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1960. 
Pp.4732: 


Traces the split in the American Federation 
of Labor and the formation of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations; includes histories 
of unions in 18 industries; and concludes by 
reviewing and appraising some general aspects 
of the labour movement. The book examines 
the roles played by John L. Lewis, Philip Mur- 
ray, William Green, Sidney Hillman and other 
important trade union leaders of the time. 


29. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Trade Union Situation in the U.S.S.R.; 
Report of a Mission from the International 
Labour Office. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 136. 


A Mission from the International Labour 
Office carried out a factual survey relating to 
freedom of association in Russia in 1959. This 
report contains a brief outline of trade union 
history in Russia, and an examination of 
labour legislation, trade union organization, and 
the functions of trade unions. 


30. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Trade Union Situation in the United States; 
Report of a Mission from the International 
Labour Office. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 148. 

A Mission from the International Labour 
Office visited the United States in 1959 to 
carry out a factual survey relating to freedom 
of association. This report contains a_ brief 
description of American trade union history 
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and surveys trade union legislation, employer- 
union relationships pertaining to freedom of 
association, industrial relations and collective 
bargaining, and briefly examines union govern- 
ment. 


Labouring Classes 


31. COHEN, SANFORD. Labor in the United 
States. Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill 
Books, 1960. Pp. 676. 


Some of the topics covered include labour 
force in the United States, organized labour in 
the U.S., collective bargaining, wage determina- 
tion factors, unionism and wages, labour law in 
the U.S., social security, and unemployment. 

32. HAYTHORNE, GEORGE VICKERS. Labor 
in Canadian Agriculture. Cambridge, Dis- 
tributed for the Harvard Graduate School 
of Public Administration of Harvard Uni- 
versity by Harvard University Press, 1960. 
eta Aer 

Contents: The Position of Agriculture in the 
Economy. Patterns of Manpower Use in Agri- 
culture. Factors affecting Labor in Farm Pro- 
duction. The Farm Labor Market. Allocation 
of Manpower and Other Agricultural Resources. 


Unemployment 


33. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Em- 
ployment Problems and Policies. Sixth item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 83. 

At head of title: Report 6. International 
Labour Conference. 45th session, 1961. 


Deals with unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. 


34. MICHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. SURVEY RE- 
SEARCH CENTER. The Impact of Unemploy- 
ment in the 1958 Recession; [Report for 
Consideration by the] Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems, United States 
Senate, pursuant to §. Res. 252. A Report 
of Nationwide Surveys of Unemployment, 
Unemployment Insurance, and Attitudes of 
the Unemployed, prepared by Wilbur J. 
Cohen, William Haber, and Eva Mueller 
[University of Michigan] Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. 73. 

At head of title: 86th Cong., 2d sess. 
Committee print. 

“... Brings together the results of four 
nation-wide surveys conducted...in 1958 and 
1959 in order to study the impact of unem- 
ployment during the 1958 recession.” 


35. U.S. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
TO COORDINATE FEDERAL URBAN ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS. Federal Programs of Assistance 
to Labor Surplus Areas; a Report. Compiled 
in Office of Area Development, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce. Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. 43. 

Lists the types of federal assistance that are 
available to supplement state and local pro- 
grams of aid to labour surplus areas. 
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Wages and Hours 


36. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. 
Survey of Teachers’ Salaries. September 
1960. Chicago, 1960. Pp. 75. 


37. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Top Executive Compensation, by 
Harland Fox. New York, 1960. Pp. 76. 
_“...An analysis of the total compensation 
(including bonus and incentive awards) of the 
three highest-paid executives in each of 999 
companies in 1959,” 

38. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
National Survey of Professional, Adminis- 
trative, Technical, and Clerical Pay, Winter 
1959-60: Accountants and Auditors, Attor- 
neys, Engineers and Scientists, Personnel 
Management, Clerical Supervisory, Drafts- 
men, Office Clerical. Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. 49. 

Contains information on wages and _ hours, 
pay differences by region and industry, entrance 
rate policies for engineers, chemists, and mathe- 
maticians, and supplementary cash bonus plans. 


Includes job descriptions for the classes men- 
tioned in the report. 


Women—Employment 


39. CANADA. WOMEN’s BuREAU. A New 
Career after 30; Report of an Enquiry by 
the Women’s Bureau into the Experience of 
Women who had taken Professional Social 
Work Training at Thirty Years of Age or 
Over. Ottawa, Department of Labour of 
Canada, 1960. Pp. 34. 

Based on replies to a questionnaire of 152 
women graduates from eight schools of social 
work in Canada who had undertaken social 
work training at thirty years of age or over. 
Includes some case histories. 

40. U.S. WoMEN’s BurREAU. Training 
Opportunities for Women and Girls; Pre- 
employment Courses, Initial Training Pro- 
grams. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 64. 

Examines some occupations for which women 
can obtain formal training, excluding profes- 


sional occupations which require a_ college 
degree. 


Miscellaneous 


41. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION. Developing a Product Strategy: Plan- 
ning, Production, Promotion. Contributors: 
John F. Bahm, Jr. [and others] With an 
introduction by Philip Marvin. Elizabeth 
Marting, editor. New York, 1959. Pp. 352. 

Contains articles by 35 contributors concern- 
ing the introduction of new products on the 
market. Discusses planning and organization, 
research and exploration, the product-screening 
process, production, marketing plans and pro- 
cedures, and financial requirements. 


42. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Integrated Data Processing and Computers; 
Report on a Mission to the United States by 
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a Group of European Experts. EPA Project 
6/02B. Paris, OEEC, 1960. Pp. 77. 

Twenty-five participants from ten European 
countries spent eight weeks in the U.S. to study 
electronic data processing and electronic com- 
puters. This report is intended to show manage- 
ment the advantages to be gained from data 
processing procedures and equipment. 

43. FORM, WILLIAM HUMBER. Commun- 
ity Influentials in a Middle-Sized City; a 
Case Study, by William H. Form and War- 
ren L. Sauer. East Lansing, Michigan State 
University, c1960. Pp. 16. 

A study of 40 prominent citizens in Lansing, 
Mich., to discover what characteristics made 
them influential in the community. 

44. FRIEDMAN, MILTON. Essays in Positive 
Economics. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Préss,. 1953. PD. 328. 

The essays in this book are grouped under 
three major topics: methodoligical issues in 
economic analysis, the theory of demand, and 
monetary theory and policy. 

45. Lery, JAMEs. Carroll Wright and 
Labor Reform: the Origin of Labor Statis- 
tics. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1960. Pp. 242. 

Mr. Wright was the first federal Commis- 
sioner of Labor (1885-1905) in the U.S. 

46. Levitt, Kart. Population Movements 
in the Atlantic Provinces. Halifax, Atlantic 
Provinces Economic Council, 1960. Pp. 97, 
43. 

“Commissioned by Atlantic Provinces Re- 
search Board and prepared by Atlantic Prov- 
inces Economic Council.” 

47. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CANADIAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. Proceedings, 
Thirty-sixth Meeting 2, 3, 4 June, 1960, 
Queen’s University. Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 120. 


48. SNow, (SiR) CHARLES Percy. The 
Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution. 
New York, Cambridge University Press, 
1959. Pp. 58. 

Contains talks given as part of the Rede 
lecture at Cambridge University in 1959. These 
talks deal with the lack of harmony and under- 
standing between the scientist and the literary 
person. 


49. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
State Workmen’s Compensation Laws. Rev. 
May 1960. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 70. 

Summarizes the main provisions of the State 
workmen’s compensation acts. 

50. YOUNGER, KENNETH GILMOUR. The 
Public Service in New States; a Study in 
Some Trained Manpower Problems. Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 113. 

An examination of the problems that occur 
in maintaining an efficient staff in the civil 
service of a former colony which has now 
become independent. The author discusses the 
present situation in Nigeria, Ghana, Malaya, 
and the Sudan. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 14, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Prairie British 








Atlantic : 
Canada Floeien Quebec | Ontario Retion’ «| Colbie 

Lhesbabour-Horeeh.eat ea a ee eee 6,396 565 1,793 Qe ote 1,086 580 
Mend ficti dc osteceitaha rete areseiem ot ees cee a are 4,700 423 1,341 1, 689 815 432 

WV OITA Git 2 sa ar Ate city or cimcastopsas ce orcs erate Creer ter eee ae 1,696 142 452 683 271 148 
14-19 years .3 that uno ae eee 593 62 208 182 101 40 
A024. VATS. covscehe? fechas iach eae eee 798 78 259 269 131 61 
2o—44ivears..! Mod A Rav ES ee, . See ae 2,944 239 823 ty 487 278 
45-—64 Years, cisec.ch 0. haicvtvts <eetetiteoe  ane see 1,846 162 459 719 324 182 

Go, years. and O VEL aa... andes ace oe ee er rae 215 24 44 85 43 19 
Employeds a6 :.0h: etowncch ee Geen ee eee 0,709 481 1,544 2,170 1,005 503 
Meno. Usk. wee Pa eee ee ae 4,094 344 1,122 1,518 742 368 
Womens. 54019 JR eee Ae ees 1,609 137 422 652 263 135 
Agricultural: (sya c veces nee ee eee 585 47 120 142 250 26 
Non-Atcricul tural aes sae aie ones 5,118 434 1,424 2,028 755 477 
Paid Workersteces. «cote ee eee 4,654 388 1, 284 1, 867 691 424 
Metis... sane ee) BO Ae 3, 189 265 895 1, 268 459 302 

W Often 4. ct tees cacti oe teat Re ois ae ae 1,465 123 389 599 232 122 
Unemployed ss: s6n.iaeee de. ee ee. eee 693 84 249 202 81 77 
Men. 2 «252 i00's seca Oe Ben Spee Se eee 606 79 219 171 73 64 
Wormen.s2. 2... dees eee ee 87 > 30 31 8 13 
Persons Not in the Labour Force................-..- 5,518 633 1,589 oli 950 529 
Ment} Sc. 5s... Re ee ee I eee e235 175 329 379 220 ez 
Woinen. .4:hech-: nokta eee ee a eet ae 4,283 458 1,26 1,438 730 397 


a ee a Ee ee ee | eee 
* Less than 10,000. 
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Source: 


TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 


(Estimates 


DBS 


Labour Force 


in thousands) 


Survey 




















January | December | January 

1961 1960 1960 

MRotaleWnera ployed eepverseecarsistetere nie svsesrosis alee a rerwis aus erent mati iste ee Niawlal ates gtel eave 693 528 547 

OnWeniporany Layo Up Ono Aymara: .<seccccaccst cces cise cesnccce sok 63 39 43 

Wabhouteworkandseskin gw or errsercesetectrmiaee sew renee oes o olbw caer eee 630 489 504 

fereral cnyian tid l LW east) (10) eh Wan ee Ne els BA ou, eee oe eek ee Oe eon 599 466 478 

Sealine a nvac le: WOLK | cycavetaer sey ater ote Pey PRIN ek erate o's tos o ayaysP ve aeRO 31 23 26 

Deeingeunid eral 1 On tl serene serrate riers «iar teede on chee Pte 156 158 148 

CCIM Pel MEMON GIS... Sas ees srers. ave a/sisiets aMeters, ave aaah © 3. Se Ry Ae es 293 206 252 

Seekine4—6imoniths) 2st ceiea recks ea cee aston os eae evn Peale bas ae 113 72 63 

HeclanomnOne bua GoMmOnvASie wasn cece seis cy «See «dics. 0 Gitlates soe ce 68 53 41 

TABLE A-3—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGIONS 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
. cee || Canad 
Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Ls er Males 
Total 
INAWiele 

1OHS ARO tal eas tas ce ees 4,049 34, 294 90,120 27,208 13, 19% 168, 868 91,422 
LOGE Oval Gtidrcichieis so niet 3, 849 28,419 83, 029 26, 638 12,292 154, 227 84,531 
O56 SROtal seed oteetepres 3,067 22,, 117 57,563 15, 559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 
DOS GR ORAS cae. ec: 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 164, 8574) 89,541 
POST MROtaL eects ccisiete 5,092 55,073 147,097 37,172 387,730 282,164 154, 226 
1OFSSUEGtALS IRIs OE5.95 3,268 28, 443 63, 853 15,756 13, 531 124, 851 60, 630 
T95OVObalae a en cknaanecae 2,163 24,816 55,976 12,848 118125 106,928 51,476 
TOGO O CALE tet meat rcs sia: 2,280 23,744 54, 491 3355065" 10, 240 104,111 51,018 





(1) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





c= 
ag 
aS 
a on na 
ome 
SF 
04 
= 
AOD SMUG Valletta ree 10,021 
LOD aw o te lane sewers 9,983 
HOsDe LO valeeeeee cee 8, 563 
G56 sLotaleertas scm - 10,339 
195 (adoua bemere emer 17, 256 
NGSSe Nota lee ceee 8, 497 
LOS ORO tales esr 7,784 
LOGOMMOtalNe eee 8,261 


Clerical 





&0 

Er we |e 
cae Uv 4.8 Srey 
Bs | 8 BS | wes 
3 = a Ashlce 
ae Acie © Si) Ea5 
Poviees Bo pte eee 
Ba | ga | 8 3 | #4 | 83 
ao | 6.8 is 2 oe | ace 
£O oH 5 Bo Be | se0 
B 6) a < me | Ss 
1,855 | 3,185 | 13,766 | 17,250 | 879 | 26, 492 
1/938 | 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 | 763 | 25,699 
1/190 | 2,146 | 9.588 | 7,036 | 514 | 15,117 
2'255 | 3,823 | 13,800 | 7,500] 1,649 | 29,264 
5,254 | 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 | 2,693 | 54,376 
1/299 | 2.229 | 11/501 | 5,071 | 513 | 17,476 

999 | 2.107 | 9,740] 4,965] 371 | 12,792 
1,223 | 2/152 | 8,763 | 5,321 | 667 | 13,551 


Labourers 


Total Workers 


53,573 


a 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nore: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 
to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 








Trans- Finance | Supple- 


Year and portation, ’ Sarvines \ Hien 
Month Mining oe 2 ae ae Forestry poole, oe pee Trade ee ate Totals? 
: overn- | Labour 
iS ores ment) |Income 

1956—Total....] 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,838 1,661 336 Toll 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....] 552 5,103 Spuide 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....| 551 5, 200 1,779 326 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 
1960—Jan....... 46.1 426.2 had Baier ee tgetan s Lc akc x cee ls eH oa a econ apne ia a a ote el| © eee ee eg 1,462.4 
Hebiennimeeoen 426.3 142.8 73.8 291.8 78.1 635.1 1,220.0 | 220 1,546.0 
March 46.7 428.7 CLUE eee eee eee a ee ce toe ee ee ge UP 1,469.8 
Aprile - 44.5 430.7 146 og eee oe SNe ss. Le Soe eee ee: ak he REA. 1,494.1 

WEB Oe oe 45.1 437.3 149.3 72.0 363.4 81.2 657.0 | 1,273.6 | 226.9 | 1,537.4 

June 46.7 443.3 UA ee ee ME he Te: Mere Mae) ae Mera yes hohe 1,590.2 
Sliven 46.3 435.3 LO LOM eee oper icie'l snot carohetenlorre ae amen eee | tee eee eee 1,578.9 
August 46.7 437.9 154.4 88.5 446.7 84.7 663.5 } 1,282.7 | 232.9 | 1,592.3 
Sept..... 46.9 442.0 EGS. oboe Delicate ss) <1 i Soe BOL Es « cote Receiae ei eee cee eee 1,620.7 

Oct. 45.7 437.5 ROL. Ds. Batcnadas lence ts mee hom Bo come ote eer, ee eee ken eee 1,599.8 
INOWiik oc 45.4 432.3 148.5 91.6 369.9 82.6 685.4 | 1,319.2 |) 235.5 | 1,573.7 

Dec 44.3 422.6 EY ie ee See racy ak meine ec nen, et Wire tR  P eae Rea: ba Te 1,529.4 
1961—Jan.f.. 44.2 420.3 BAO O » Arp deee esc casera] ova, sr thereto hceteelals AER eee ies cane aL 1,494.2 


1Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


¢ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—at January, 1961 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,621,903. Tables C-4 (every 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 




















Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
Average — Average 
Year and Month fae Veoee: Average | Weekly 
Employ- |Aggregate| Wr°<Y raees | Employ- |Aggregate Weekly | Wages 
ment | Payrolls eee and nee Pay cie Wages and 
and Salaries and Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
O55) fa eae 2 hc Re Res 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
LOD G PO se ctr a te sates 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 1pl 7 66.71 
OY ats eee ted ir asichck: ict 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
TOD SHE eee ck elses ats 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
10502 ee PA Ad Ae. LRN. OMe) 4g 205.7 171.0 73.47 lala 193.3 17295 75.84 
1960 
TAMU TI ee eee. niece OSs Ils} a) 202.2 174.9 ASME 108.6 194.4 177.2 77.90 
MS DTUAL VAG eee ce econ 114.6 202.0 175.4 75.35 168.9 194.4 176.6 77.68 
March Seo PRR: 114.2 201.5 175.4 (Oeod 109.0 195.5 ite 78.04 
Apri Te SS. 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 
Syren Pe a es Ae 118.9 209.8 175.4 75.36 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
CATES a tere ot eae 122.8 PANTS 176.1 75.67 112.1 201.8 177.8 78.16 
uly eed Pe ee ERE LS 121.9 217.8 glial: 76.28 110.2 198.4 Ufa: 78.18 
AUGUST SS Ee ea eas ite A 12351 219.0 176.8 75.94 AY 199.7 176.5 77.62 
Septem bere wee. wh. sree asc 123.1 220.7 178.2 76.55 111.6 201.6 178.2 78.37 
Opetober ee secs. sees 12175 218.2 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
INGVeEIMIDeImiia- soe cns tne a 119.7 214.5 177.9 76.43 108.1 197.2 180.0 79.16 
Wecem bentiere: 2. scam. = 114.8 202.4 175.0 75.18 104.1 187.0 177.2 77.92 
1961 
MANUAT YA oee ate. ees 111.7 201.6 179.2 76.99 104.4 191.7 181.1 79.64 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

Trcunicat Nots—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

* Revised. 


¢ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
| jl Se 











Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area fee fee a deed Me Mh sare ee lh 

Dec. Nov. Dec. Dee. Nov. Dec. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

$ $ $ 

Provinces 
12223 139.5 118.8 67.96 69.45 62.31 
117.0 133.0 120).2 54.56 55.62 54.52 
90.0 96.7 97.0 60.15 62.44 58.22 
105.4 108.1 105.6 62.83 62.65 60.20 
Ibe 121.2 116.5 72.64 73.95 69.76 
116.4 119.8 120.0 78.21 79.34 75.07 
107.7 bila 76 109.6 70.80 71.84 68.97 
119.0 126.7 123.9 72.20 73.02 70.62 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 147.2 150.9 151.2 77.10 78.17 74.51 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 107.8 111.9 113.9 81.49 83.73 79.30 
Canadait....25:. Bein. ak see 115.0 119.7 118.1 75.19 76.43 72.41 
Urban Areas 
StsJohn's:t..5 or esee 2 at Re ere Se eae 124.9 136.5 Tole 54.92 55.87 51.19 
Sy dneyigas. secre as oe cee ee ee ee HOAs 90.8 93.6 72.84 73. 82 67.03 
Halifarcncet. cise eee eater ee ee 119.7 120.5 119.0 61.38 62.13 58.82 
Moncton: 45.9/258.28.2) eee ke a eee 100.0 108.0 101.6 57.90 58.14 57.48 
Saint Johnis.6 et beh bs eee ee ee eee 113.2 102.9 108.1 58.69 61.01 55.45 
ee eae ACh kaicte Se ee oo eee 105.5 110.2 108.9 93.92 95.43 88.16 
Quebeé..: 4.580 o 2. £ASEL ee ee. 107.4 109.9 107.9 63.57 64.88 61.20 
Sherbrooke. 7. a%3..<.$% ch @hbsestae aet oe ee eee 99.5 102.0 98.8 61.09 62.99 56.48 
Shawinigan Jislthe Sette oles tty We apes Ore aa eee ee 102.3 103.7 101.8 84.49 84.85 81.70 
103.2 WL) 110.2 70.13 dak 65.21 
71 73.8 YeiCalt 76.7 62.01 61.01 59.12 
120.9 125.0 121.9 73.67 75.65 70.80 
A 5A ARE OT 4 TEA CikG 5S. DAR old wa 122.2 126.2 126.1 70.23 (abatal 66.30 
Kingston.) 4%... bgt es ach Re ee ee 114.8 114.9 109.1 seal 74.63 70.34 
Peterboroughh 42) .... 0.dtaGee. cL cee ee eee 91.1 92.2 99.2 81.66 83.69 82.13 
Oshawa fx eeaom bn eee eee ees 173.9 WPA 184.0 88.00 89.88 84.87 
Teronta india van stats on cbs te ee 129.4 132.3 130.7 78.30 79.41 74.87 
Flamilton bs bobeb va. ose Ao eeeiel. hoe 104.6 109.3 LAGE 82.41 84.34 80.29 
to Catharines oo... .bs 0c sath. cer ee 103.1 109.5 UBB} 86.20 86.37 80.68 
Nisgara-Palles. >.>. Neerecprtperss ns 90.2 95.6 93.2 82.71 80.84 78.59 
Brantiory aac. 2 2% gue mek tae eee 79.1 79.8 85.7 70.61 72.93 68.42 
Gel Di os seo h ote cetera ee 118.1 119.0 WA 67.58 70.90 66.58 
C2 | aa a et ie aR Mal act GEE mee Oi dey ty Hie 109.4 112.4 11272 68.81 69.77 64.49 
EXgCHENOD.. Jecccs cess see ee eee 117.6 122.5 Wiley 69.83 LS 67.25 
UU DRED 3.5 2k aca ake cae cece ae a eee ee 149.8 149.7 142.5 99.68 89.14 91.06 
Timmins |: ,. Philo), s4 eile, eee ee 91.8 93.5 94.3 70.08 70.54 65.06 
Londong. wk 2) es ee Sie ele ee ee ak seats 1215 123.9 WPA 70.56 73.10 67.48 
Satnia:? J) OL ee oie TON, Ae |, ae mere ia 122.9 Seo 98.37 99.37 92.98 
Windsor? 4.42.00) Ge ee Seen a 74.3 74.5 79.2 83.56 84.17 79.58 
Sault Ste. Maries?) ..c222.cccccs ccs... ee 130.2 142.4 148.5 95.74 98.28 94.18 
Bt. William—Pt. Artiar: cc ate so ae ee ee 104.3 112.1 103.9 77.54 80.85 73.26 
Witinipe gs: 23.5% dd ade Stee ca eee 109.6 112.8 vole al 67.84 68.87 66.38 
ERO BNE cca caccinasck seplatetelaie oh aE ok ce ee 129.2 133.8 129.5 70.61 70.90 68.07 
Baska booms, sic ves awe hele ep eee el 134.9 139.6 133.8 68.05 68.18 66.89 
Hdmontans.: svg eae eek ee ee ee 178.6 187.0 183.6 71.43 12.58 68.98 
Calgary. iin% 7a esate tee eee ae eee 168.8 A7alee 169.2 73.56 74,23 70.75 
VONCOUVED c.5'5 aycdue Ree Re eee ee 108.6 110.8 116.8 80.70 81.91 78.38 
VICbOE Laas ois reins Kame nace Ee ee 109.9 109.1 110.5 74. 83 74,21 71.93 
ee ee ee ee eee 


TABLE C-4—HOURS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
This table is published every second month. 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Employment Index Numbers 











Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 











Industry 
Dec. Nov Dec. Dec Nov Dec. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
$ $ $ 
Tae ae ao or ee 113.1 118.2 121.8 94.96 | 94.57 89.07 
Motaliiining seers ctr... Sewde a Deeg s eae 130.3 132.8 138.2 98.00 97.14 92.20 
CORED SS 2 re Fs On eee Gee 70.9 72.1 72.8 77.66 78.89 73.54 
TS SAR ST AE eae ne eee 185.5 189.5 199.0 | 105.24 | 103.61 98.57 
hee 2 Set Re eee ee eae 83.3 89.9 98.5 94.13 92.62 87.26 
Tee 2 Se ea ee ee one. 37.2 48.5 51.8 62.10 68.83 60.41 
Oil and Se ae Fee eA et he ot ee 281.7 268.4 299.7 112.35 111.12 107.24 
Non-metal.. tte eis . 122.1 134.5 115.6 81.94 86.89 76.66 
Mantrsethiitig. hn SE OGRE OG es AD ae eI ee eee 104.2 108.1 108.4 77.89 79.16 75.18 
Dra blawoodssea. nace cee oes cle Rasche de teens ot sins Fe 105.8 108.9 114.0 83.88 85.50 80.58 
iINon-dtirable goods pen ce coke Gs oniaccee sis OR 102.8 107.4 LOS 7 72.73 73.76 70.08 
HOGG ANG DO VEFALES AA. shis ces cl estes ce ega cus beech 104.3 115.0 107.4 70.25 69.31 68.83 
MEAT PROGUCTS wamacn aeinch cca ches teens 26 seem lion 128.7 137.4 138.7 78.39 Meo d 79.76 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 75.4 113i 7 80.6 59.29 56.66 58.84 
Graineomlproduetsy cece so upnlae osih ese obs 99.5 102.1 99.4 74,88 78.55 70.91 
Bread and other bakery products................ 109.7 isla alk 109.5 67.21 65.72 66.34 
Distilledvandanalt liquors...ccg.04-5026:.0-5 06) 97.7 104.6 103.1 97.57 94.88 91.55 
Tobacco and tobacco products......................- 115.6 110.7 110.0 63.18 69.48 65.60 
UD DeTDLOGUCESE ERen cek cm > ae cExods edomigaciotaauae 84.7 98.7 103.6 78.00 80.36 74,28 
Hea ber DCOGUCESE extol ck ss ete td eine odantcns 83.7 84.3 82.8 50.51 53.85 47.49 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 91.3 91.0 89.7 47.46 50.78 44.64 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 76.0 hie 75.9 61.25 63.51 59.21 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 68.7 68.9 63.5 57.42 59.87 54.77 
Woollenteoodsete- torr os ire hae eos oe ha cae 60.4 63.3 61.6 56.89 59.77 56.14 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................... 81.9 82.5 85.1 69.16 70.04 66.90 
@lotbinzatextilorand! iup)eqes..ceiie do aged o- nek ee 85.7 89.6 86.1 45.38 48.86 43.95 
Mi enistelothingwanaearee ache occ titnee bem cae 85.9 89.9 85.1 4443 47.04 43.43 
\Wiforsavernor(l to} al elit ¥25 aco Gael ae? et ame Oe eee wa Se 91.2 94.6 90.1 44.67 49.13 43.81 
Knits OOUSgeyense sec Bomick aceite dnc: on a4 Saree 73.0 76.4 73.8 45.68 50.27 43.91 
WOOGEDIOCUGES Pte nets we cols See nce Weds obec 93.9 97.7 101.0 65.45 68.87 62.90 
Sawpandeplaninoem il saseent eyes od. sacia-.o ae cee 93.2 96.7 101.5 67.45 71.01 65.23 
TEMP RG IVY ETOCS tReet ie eer Gah oe: ae en ee er ee Sr 106.5 111.5 110.2 63.20 66.73 59.91 
(OC herEwOOGt DrOGUuctsa. sc) aac. desig ce 4 nt erst (ONS) 75.8 81.2 59.42 61.85 56.97 
Paper products.. S38 GSO AE De OO ee oes 121.9 124.5 122.0 92.6 94.33 87.66 
Pulp and paper ‘mills... Rete Search Sashatede is) ops Saperas Kleeb 123.4 125.7 123.3 101.61 102.53 95.15 
Otherpaped PLlOGUCLS Haws oh ee ciel. qesleees cmc 118.4 121.5 119.0 70.61 74.39 68.33 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 1230 124.8 122.3 83.90 85.64 82.26 
rom andsstecl productemenee ssh. ten one denice: eke 98.7 102.9 109.2 87.50 89.60 84.48 
Agricultural implements. . ee ee sett, 60.3 60.0 76.4 90.53 90.73 85.00 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 153.6 160.7 152.0 88.39 91.09 85.46 
LAT wAre, an GALOOLS caress clo Hate <fa'e Qa aete fie «Hoge o1eu 95.7 98.2 102.0 78.14 80.15 75.62 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 86.9 91.7 99.1 73.87 76.65 72.47 
NON CAS LIN ZS prteeereh Perera che sarc: hare hh cea eon of oT 85.2 91.2 97.6 82.31 85.79 79.37 
Machinery, Industrial machinery................ 109.7 UN 7 118.6 84.21 86.94 81.62 
Primm anyarouanadestecls ae ect cree araaiuss eisio ote cee 107.9 114.4 125.1 102.71 103.12 99.23 
heeGumMetall productsenc a. seco oe cid ines seers 100.7 108.2 105.6 83.71 86.84 79.51 
Wire andiwitG DLO Cus: tena. ate aeied ser es si se ete 108.4 110.8 118.6 86.73 88.01 85.11 
pLransportahionequipmenta. 4. sae i ean se «0h decir 103.5 103.4 109.7 88.66 90.22 85.30 
PAUP OrALG ANC DA LSe a. ite fs) oxctaukctateys cit syn awe vs. eee ES 255.5 252.2 243.4 93.41 95.92 92.25 
NG Horsv Gli Clog. cam. cr riohs che austadossia eniaipisroie cee eRe 105.6 101.4 116.9 98.00 101.35 91.85 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 99.9 99.6 107.1 86.92 87.15 80.92 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 54.9 57.4 63.0 78.40 79.03 78.42 
Shipbuilding and repairing). ye. cose) se) -fo rte 111.3 115.8 117.9 80.36 81.35 78.40 
Non-ferrous metal products................20+0005: 124.7 127.0 12507 93.32 90.84 89.07 
ALiIMANUIM PrOUUCts se crises Tyee st shee Sai eke eke 138.8 146.8 140.4 85.03 88.01 79.62 
IBTAss An CyCOppelaprOGUChS. 1c an. a2 «cee vie cle sie ele 99.0 101.4 104.8 81.21 85.68 79.92 
Sine! fing andre tinin ger en cid: ayyode os oaeys e.< eckreele 145.3 145.9 144.1 105.63 98.66 100.95 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 126.2 128.8 136.4 84.49 86.16 80.72 
Heavy electrical machinery..................... 96.7 99.4 111.8 91.41 93.28 87.59 
Telecommunication equipment................... 211.4 213.3 206.3 84.75 86.11 79.46 
Non-metallic mineral products..................5. 126.9 BY /A8 1/8! 80.89 83.22 75.23 
Clay products are se crete cfs site stan ahs Le cms eens ingens “hsieul 85.2 95.3 74.02 75.36 13.10 
Glassandsg lass PrOGUuGts:. casse esse ei ob sekiae ims 144.3 151.8 152.9 79.95 79.43 71.63 
Products of petroleum and coal..................-- 136.8 Up yi oat 134.2 119.41 116.35 114.80 
IPSLrOleuininelININg seme eirsicte c cicleielers aleve po ce cerns 140.2 140.4 136.5 120.09 116.94 115.69 
Chemical productescs erick cates ieee oe cae steene 128.5 129.8 130.1 93.11 92.37 88.87 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 115.0 116.5 118.7 81.94 81.16 Ue 
PACIGS, ALKALIS ANG BALLS og. <2. dalsicie cccls eo sievtritele 154.1 154.7 150.9 106.41 105.02 102.80 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 128.1 134.1 124.8 69.82 70.64 66.49 
Constr Cll sr FT BEG | ide dev ks SWeiee o's eke sive ce Mio 108.9 129.9 113.3 74.02 81.46 69.78 
Building and general engineering..... § de vba ch anaes 104.2 125.1 ks 79.48 90.04 73.34 
Highways, bridges and streets.............-.s000- 116.8 137.9 116.4 66.02 68.66 64.23 
Electric and motor transportation...............+: 130.5 133.7 130.0 80.95 81.16 76.80 
SOrviCeye nes cacti she ce sore Sao occur oca en ee 138.7 141.2 137.3 54.20 54.34 51.45 
Fiotelsanc. restayirants son as Sc gaye gsie'h = 6% op darts Ga 122.4 125.6 124.2 41.95 42.23 40.51 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................- 112.0 113.7 110.9 46.10 47.28 43.99 
Industria! composite............ Aes ea nee teers 115.0 119.7 118.1 75.19 76.43 72.41 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 

Industry TS Sr Ta eS eS eee 

Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

no. no. no. $ $ $ 

Mining 2.5.0.5 0ccc. cesta eee: 41.0; 41.9} 389.5 | 2.14] 2.10] 2.08 | 87.52 | 88.14 | 82.05 
Metal mining #). na) 5; See ee eee 42.4 | 42.5 | 40.8] 2.19 | 2.18} 2.15 | 92.90 | 92.67 |] 87.72 
Gold. 5.36338 oP tae en oo ae ee eee 42.1) 43.6 | 42.1 | 1.70] 1.69] 1.64] 71.50 | 73.71 | 68.87 
Other metalivs 2c. tee geo one eee ee ae 42.5 | 42.0} 40.4] 2.88 | 2.38] 2.35 |101.28 |100.05 | 94.69 
Fuels \..: $5 déaiaewie sistas eee nes eee re eS Sede} moet | 786.2 1) (2.05 |e le97) | 1. 07s 76.070 ei OO Mine Looe 
Goal)... ii sscinateele eos Saar tte Paro ee orice ae 32.8 | 38.0 | 32.3] 1.74] 1.75 | 1.74 | 57.13 | 66.55 | 56.37 
Oiland’naturalgas:-2) secre ee ee 42.3 | 40.9 | 42.1] 2.82 | 2.384] 2.24 | 98.25 | 95.53 | 94.41 
Nonsmetal sie. tin dev sche canes eee 39.4 | 43.3 | 38.0] 1.95 | 1.93] 1.86 | 76.83 | 83.68 | 70.85 
Manufacturing ¢.23 .. 60284. 5... $020 eee 38.7 | 40.6] 38.5 | 1.82] 1.79] 1.78 | 70.66 | 72.82] 68.48 
Durable goods iaicestec aac «PO ee 39.4} (40:9 | 39.0] 1.97 | 1.95] 1.92 |.77.51_} 79479.4 274872 
Non-durable'goods.e --.7aaee see eee ee 38.2} 40.4] 38.1] 1.69 | 1.65] 1.64] 64.48 | 66.64} 62.39 
Food and beveragesS............0csecececeeee 38.6 | 40.4] 39.1 1.63 | 1.57] 1.60 | 63-16 | 63.59 | 62.73 
Meati products; 0b ssc tome nee 39.5 | 39.8} 41.3} 1.85} 1.83] 1.86 | 73.10 | 73.06 | 77.00 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.}| 32.5 | 40.7 | 35.8| 1.40] 1.22] 1.38] 45.48 | 49.60 | 49.35 
Grain milliproductss]))-...0 + cee eee 40.4} 43.0 | 38.8] 1.71 | 1.74] 1.66 | 68.97 | 74.84 | 64.42 
Bread and other bakery products........... 41.8} 41.6 | 42.2 | 1.47] 1.45] 1.42 | 61.55 | 60.17] 59.92 
Distilled liquors) . sees ee ee eee 39.1 | 39.8 | 37.2] "2:05 12.01)" 1.93 'T 80°33 4°79: 957171. 80 
Malt liquors. s oh. tee he ee 39.9] °39°0 | 40.1] 282°; 2.31] 2:21 1°92 53" on'47 1" 8857 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 35.4] 39.9 | 36.0}] 1.62] 1.61 1.64 | 57.43 | 64.11 | 59.13 
Rubber produeta.<. 4. JPsaees. de kee es Oe 37.2 | 40.8 | 36.6] 1.85 | 1.81] 1.82 | 68.85 | 73.87 | 66.45 
Leather productsi2i2.2 3 sees sie eee O00 S054 | V35S15 | 123510 122) | Peon a seaGaeoe Se) lee ao nis 
36.5)) Fa0 08 | (84e3°]" 1.17 9 1017 1) A 16942 G26 50s sorst 
38.2} 41.7 | 36.8] 1.36] 1.34] 1.29 | 52.09 | 55.81 | 47.66 
40.1] 4273 | 40:0°| 2/35) 135°) 00 SP 124 2 P87 0771 62.82 
38.95) 24056 138225 Usha ay ieet Selene G28 tobe 4 eed Seno 
40.7 | (43.4 | 41.7) 1.269126) 99. 22°71 ty: 540797190. 07 
42.4 43.7 42.2 1.44 1.43 1.42 | 61.11 | 62.47 59.89 
34.0)] 238.0 | 33.8") 1516 5) 1515} MES eg ania ae erase 2 
33.6 | 36.7 | 33.4] 1.16] 1.15 | 1.15 | 39.07 | 42.30 | 38.39 
31.3)] ©36.2 | (81:5°| 1.23 | © 1.21 | 1218+] 38549 (tas°s7 es 35 
36.9 | 41.9] 36.7] 1.09] 1.09] 1.05} 40.14 | 45.53 | 38.62 
38.0 | 41.1 | 38.0] 1.60] 1.59} 1.55 | 60.70 | 65.33 | 59.06 
36.8 | 40.2 | 37.5] 1.72] 1.70] 1.66 | 63.49 | 68.43 | 62.51 
39.7] 42.8 | 38.6] 1.45 | 1.45 | 1.41 | 57.62 | 62.04 | 54.42 
39.8} 42.2 | 39.3] 1.33] 1.33 | 1.80] 52.79 | 56.22 | 51.15 
40.0! 41.6] 40.0] 2.16] 2.13] 2.03 | 86.13 | 88.73 | °81.18 
40.7] 41.8 | 40.7 | 2.33 | 2.31 | -2.18 |-94.95 | 96.55 | 88.57 
37.8 | 41.2 | 38.2] 1.63] 1.64] 1.58 | 61.83 | 67.54] 60.17 
37,8) | Goud | (38.5°)) 2/1677" 2.17 1, Setorr Sie 7at eaes | ee anes 
39.0 | 40.6 | 39.0] 2.09} 2.09 | 2.04 | 81.55 | 84.78] 79.61 
38.4] 39.1 | 38.2 | 2.13 °° 2.07 | “2. 06°81. 6271"81 041° 78.74 
39.0 | 41.7] 38.9] 2.08] 2.06 | 1.99 | 81.14 | 85.97 | 77.27 
40;4)| 24158 | 4020 1) 177 One Beart. bere OT tones 
37.1 | 39.5 | 38.5) 1.75 > 1.76 | 1.72-1°65.08") 69:75. 1° 66.25 
88.8] 41.1 | 38.4] 1.96] 1.99] 1.94} 76.33 | 81.68 | 74.67 
39.4] 41.5 | 39.7] 1.94] 1.96 | 1.90 | 76.61 | 81.12 | 75.50 
39.2 | 39.7 | 39.9] 2.50] 2.49] 2.40] 97.83 | 98.76 | 95.66 
88.2 | 40.5 | 37.2] 2.00] 2.01 | 1.94} 76.60 | 81.54] 72.03 
39.3 | 40.5 | 39.3] 2.03 | 2.02} 2.02 | 79.86 | 81.73 | 79.42 
39.9 | 40.6 | 39.1] 2.08] 2.07] 2.02 | 83.04 | 84.14 | 79.11 
41.3 | 42.5 | 42.2] 2.06} 2.08 | 2.00] 84.96 | 88.32 | 84.36 
40.9 | 41.2 | 37.5 | 2.29 ]- 2.29 | 2.24} 93.77 | 94.43 | 83.95 
39.1 | 39.8 | 37.9] 2.06} 2.04] 1.98] 80.61 | 81.24] 74.93 
88.7 | 39.2 | 39.3] 1.95] 1.95 | 1.93 | 75.53 | 76.38 | 75.92 
38.9 | 39.7 | 39.1] 2.01] 2.00] 1.94] 78.25 | 79.29 | 75.88 
41.3} 40.9] 40.2] 2.15] 2.09 | 2.10 | 88.59 | 85.21 | 84.25 
40.3 | 43.6 | 39.4] 1.84] 1.82] 1.76 | 73.96 | 79.10 | 69.43 
37.6 | 40.0} 38.8] 1.95 | 1.99] 1.90 | 73.45 | 79.86 | 73.60 
42.7 | 40.2) 41.1] 2.388] 2.31] 2.36 1101.75 | 92.96 | 96.84 
38.9 | 40.7 | 39.0] 1.85 | 1.85] 1.79 | 71.98 | 75.241 69.76 
38.7 | 40.5 | 38.9] 2.04] 2.05 | 2.00 | 79.02 | 88.00 | 77.57 
38.8 | 40.8 | 39.8] 1.72] 1.72] 1.63 | 66.80 | 70.30 | 64.86 
ANCES 5s cele els ois ce ee eer eee ee 37.5 | 39.9 | 38.4] 1.93 | 1.90 | 1.83 | 72.44 | 75.741 70.31 
Wire and Gable, foie seca hs eee cb 39.0 | 41.3 | 38.4] 2.01] 2.01 | 1.90 | 78.34 | 82.98 | 72.87 
39.4} 40.8] 38.9] 1.74] 1.74] 1.69 | 68.80 | 71.22 | 65.69 
40.1] 42.8} 88.9] 1.84] 1.82] 1.78 | 73.95 | 78.17 | 69.07 
40.0] 42.0] 40.9] 1.68] 1.64 1.66 | 67.00 | 68.85 | 67.82 
41.4| 41.0] 38.5] 1.80°} 1.83 | 1.73 | 74.59 | 75.0 66.76 
42.2] 40.9] 41.7] 2.57] 2.55 | 2.52 1108.62 1104.12 | 104.94 
40.4) 40.4] 40.4] 2.03] 2.01 | 1.94 | 82.14 | 81.2 78.39 
39.5 | 39.6 | 39.3] 1.54] 1.54] 1.46 | 60.87 | 60.81 | 57.58 
41.1} 40.9} 41.8] 2.37.]. 2.32 | 2.27 | 97.18. | 94.84:1. 94.75 
39.5 | 42.2 | 39.2] 1.50] 1.46] 1.46 | 59.38 | 61.59 | 56.99 
35.6 | 40.8 | 34.2] 1.94] 1.96] 1.88 | 68.96 | 79.70 | 64.40 
34.6 | 41.2 | 32.2] 2.13] 2.14 |. 2.06 | 73.71 | 88.10: 66.38 
37.4 | 40.0] 37.9] 1.63} 1.62] 1.60 | 60.92 | 64.83 | 60.64 
42.8} 48.2) 42.5 | 1.88 | 1.86} 1.80 | 80.58 | 80.13 | 76.52 
38.3 | 39.0] 38.7] 1.07] 1.06 | 1.02 | 40.99 | 41.34 39.65 
38.6 | 39.0] 39.2] 1.05}: 1.04] 1.00] 40.42 | 40.41 | 39.29 
38.4 ' 39.8' 38.4! 1,02! 1.02! 0.98 ' 39.92 ' 40.41 ' 37.54 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
eeeaooOoooOoooq®$®$®$®$™”_q ee 
Index Number of 








Average A Weekl 
Read verage Weekly 
Period pious | “Hourly | ‘Weskke | Wages (1949 = 100) 
Per Week | Earnings Wages Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
No $ $ No 
Wroman yen Vetere 10505... vance cdi cha ates acs bedee. 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 
Maathiy«A veraeb 1956... ).228 6.6 ..06.5 Oh eases sae’ 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 136.3 
NieguihiyeA wera wat 05 teu SeehGbes sq ab ica. os ab 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
MonthlysAverape: 1958icnt Bi.<0 easich Bh iencsscsn 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 
MenthlysA verare 1950... 5B... cei ceb been vee sseeund 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 
LOGOR AMAT V Amen ER eivnat 974 Sok oi eR. atcLraten sack 2 40.7 1.77 71.89 172.2 135.4 
IG DTUAT pa ambetae eS cere... ch MERE. esate 40.4 1.77 71.49 171.3 135.0 
Mancht Assiciatess | G8 pies. ARERR ewe a 40.5 1.78 71.94 172.4 135.2 
AT IME Seta PM anh ck Al Cakes GRA 40.5 1.79 72.37 173.4 136.1 
[May SRR a OT oc nick Bina. sic oye 40.1 1.79 71.69 171.8 134.6 
LING AR eae OPIN ear. oe aid ss vested 40.4 1.79 72.19 73.0 135.6 
URE rare AMEN Foci sss lc Peace ds + cnthels 40.6 Ly i 72.01 172.5 134.9 
PRTG, Ap one Sorting oo tec ee eae ee 40.5 16 71.46 171.2 133.3 
September....... 40.9 Lit T2281 173.4 134.0 
October 40.6 1.78 72.66 174.1 134.3 
November 40.6 1.79 72.82 174.5 134.6 
Decembert 38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 
1961 Januaryt 40.1 1.81 72.73 174.2 135.2 





Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 


adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S., page ii. 
* December 1959 figures adjusted for the holidays are 40.8 hours and $71.52. 
T Revised. 
t Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 
TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period Tm 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
March DROS Hires cote Brave etre 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628, 586 
March WO Eee Sian ae, Serena 20, 559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107,927 526, 836 
March RPL OD (aS ete stihe era ae ores 14,218 12,694 26,912 474, 661 113, 489 588, 150 
March DRL ODS eee seer eee 7,389 8, 459 15, 848 686,041 171,170 857,211 
March VOD 9 Me tat ccin te on ors 9,007 10,816 19, 823 623,338 174, 787 798, 125 
March LL OG USerena ty tevtcctti: 8, 481 10, 676 19, 107 634, 332 182,721 817,053 
April eel OG0me pre ace 10, 402 11,830 PPRORY: 652, 107 182, 883 834,990 
May DL OCOM I rennet. 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
June PRL O GOS, ecis, Sartre ore cin cs 21,772 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152,848 542, 424 
July PQ CORT ere cnunt techn: 17,227 15, 875 33, 102 258, 719 131, 936 390, 655 
August mL OG Dace raccears taattista bier rates 14, 673 12,594 27, 267 242, 582 128, 062 370, 644 
September 19600s...0.0.6 e651 0c 13,748 14, 427 28,175 236, 969 117,044 354,013 
Octobermeelel060.- acceeacns ose: 12, 239 13,796 26, 035 228, 632 115, 358 343, 990 
November l960).ccscntee.c > core oieces 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124, 255 405, 739 
Mecember dsl 960 cc eee eeens vos. 15,932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144, 123 537,979 
J ELOG Ten Rene cree earners 9, 859 7,996 17,855 570, 789 163, 893 734, 682 
eben TRL OG U1) eee eee eens 8, 866 8,377 17,243 668, 766 185,972 854, 738 
March DP ROOT) Aico ass mcrae 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878, 342 


ET 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTY AND BY SEX AS AT 
JANUARY 31, 1961(!) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Change from 





Industry Male Female Total December | January 

30, 1960 29, 1960 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 163 64 227 | + 47 _ 16 
UD (3) (eRe RpBOD ctor acridecanbotenodeanagaroann +> 596 1 597 _ 102 ~ 474 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 203 30 233 | — 135 | — 235 
Metal Mining? 36.04 sant eee eee a ee eee 153 9 162} — 95 | — 95 
Buels.s sack ere chee ot ae ee eee ee 34 12 46 - 26 _ 43 
Non-Metal Mining =, 3... stee ste eee 5 1 6 _ 2 _ DO 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits hace eee 3 0 3) + 2 _ 2 
PYOSPOCtING :54 tees caren oa eee eee 8 8 16 _ 14 _ 40 
Manufacturing 240 ook. eee ce eee 1,972 1,179 3,151 |} + 348 _ 900 
Hoods.and Beverages: sth anans sae ee eee 162 145 307 | + 144) + 58 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 50 0 50 + 13 + 45 
Rubber Products’:.cesecr totes oe eee 16 5 21 + 3 _ 19 
Leather Productss. och. aetna ee eee eee 47 107 » 154) + 25) + 7 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 61 50 1146} + 15 0 
@lothine(textiletand fur).eecss seas eee 72 408 480 + 129 - 262 
Wood’ Products... saeco meee cee eee ee 162 50 Dili on i - 67 
Paper Productes.t.2 ose ee eee 73 a 106 — 20 + 3 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 104 63 167} + 32 —- 4 
Tron ‘andy steel Products sree t scene sate eee 258 72 330 a 26 _— 316 
Transportation Equipment..................-.+-- 343 42 385 ++ 28 _ 186 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..................... 97 23 120 - 6 - 110 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 181 61 242) + 118 — 40 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................. 67 14 81 + 37 + 5 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................-- 18 4 22 — 2 - 1 
Chemical: Products. tee ee ee eee ee 152 47 199 | + 5 - 18 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 109 50 159} + 29); + 5 
Construction. irre 6 io oe ee ee 559 51 610 | — 88 | — 102 
eneral(Contractors:cses.ssine eters 343 30 373 — 57 _— 121 
Special’ Drade Contractorss.sse.eaneeee eres 216 21 237 31 + 19 
Transportation, Storageand Communication...... 327 146 493 - 69 _ 152 
‘Eransportationes:: 2). ce ce ee nen ae ee 166 62 228 — 28 - 92 
SLO) 9212 eg AAI OD re mere Punic eh iy nn cso mdig « 7 a 10}; — 20 a 17 
COMMUNICATION: 2. sos eee canes pee eee 154 81 235 — 21 _ 43 
Public Utility Operation........................... 23 18 44; + 2 <s 50 
rade. coot eee nes Fae eae eh ee 1,346 1,122 2,468 | + 228 205 
Wholesale: 3)... SCS eR Ee; eee 522 284 806 | + Ces 65 
UAL ES teeta ce ee ate te crea ar eee 824 838 1,662 | + 151 - 140 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 466 502 968 | + 79); — 114 
Service.):......,. Leena 2enesoea! denier 3,459 5,291 8,750 | — 1,539 | + 672 
Community or Public Service.................... 345 1,494 1, 839 4 109 ~— 173 
Government Servicetscssee see ee 2,539 273 2,812 — 1,413} + 1,491 
Recreation Serviceses ie ietadoaces sesh eee 29 43 72) — 7) + 6 
usinéss ‘Service. Meee eee ck se ee 232 291 523 | + 36} — 118 
Personal Service. cart ee ee ee 314 3,190 3,504 “ 264 — 534 
GRAND. TOTAIN ee 9,114 8,404 17,518 | — 1,229) — 1,576 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 2, 1961(+) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 























; Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations for Employment 

Occupational Group 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... od 1,198 2,525 9, 835 2,042 11,877 
CIBER WOLKOrs ses Sois biden aets <5 6% 670 2,215 2,885 23,351 56, 599 79, 950 
Dalesay OLKers eee me ose e eee w ealak ss 1,107 533 1,640 10,770 23,019 33, 789 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 448 3,520 3,968 47,074 34, 524 81,598 
SGA MION ee ee te awe isicie sc.c8 6 eave ws + oS ee Ln ee ae 4 6,327 112 6, 439 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log). . 146 10 156 8,721 1,105 9, 826 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 2,786 731 3,517 322, 847 30,097 352,944 
Food and kindred products (incl. 

WS. Cc OU aR ae ee eee 31 8 39 2,848 715 3,563 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 68 516 584 3,985 18, 657 22,642 
Lumber and lumber products........ DZOE Rs cc ecae sy: 529 40, 182 221 40, 403 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 46 3 49 1,834 801 2,635 
Leather and leather products........ 31 79 110 1,799 1,552 3,001 
Stone, clay and glass products....... TOMA ccc tanto os 10 1,308 65 Ioue 
Metal workanoteensahdrecchescsdier-. 347 11 358 29,956 1,308 31, 264 
lectricn Mem an. ck cas twee ants 121 3 124 5,655 1,633 7,288 
Transportation equipment........... 44 1 45 1,020 30 1,050 
Niiin remem tae ks cess vas ote hes LOA |p, Seema ee 42 3424S lide ose 3,424 
(Sonshrucionemne. soe cetera ek A SOOM eee ccu eee 356 100,576 12 100,588 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 255 9 264 58, 598 180 58,778 
Communications and public utility... 23 20 43 1,792 6 1,798 
pra delandisenvaCOrsa: nea as coe ch. 99 67 166 8, 822 3,015 11, 837 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 711 12 723 41,567 1, 487 43,054 
UOTENTONE Rane ay sical whe enetnares2 ass 36 2 38 7,164 400 7,564 
FA DDLCNLICCS as os eee ocean eee o kok ss BY Ole setaarumeas ae 37 12,317 15 12,332 

WnskilledeWorkersy... «ste. e as: + o-c 5. 2,378 170 2,548 239,841 38, 474 278,315 
HOOGsSnCstODACCO).csseek se o-cs oh. - 60 29 89 10,281 12,565 22, 846 
Lumber and lumber products........ 126 1 127 27,008 722 27,730 
Metalworking a. ss ct delseon seo scas a 34 5 39 12,742 924 13, 666 
(Ons tne HONMe wre Soden bee cncctier 1; COZ aes ina eee 1, 662 125,765 2 125, 767 
Other unskilled workers............. 496 135 631 64,045 24,261 88, 306 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 8,866 8,377 17,248 668,766 185, 972 854,738 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 2, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 

Office Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 

Month Year Month Year 
Dec. 29, Jan. 28, Feb. 2, Dec. 29, Jan. 28, 

1960 1960 1961 1960 1960 
Newfoundland........................ 189 277 29,312 24, 869 28,013 
Corner Brook .c-e eee eee 13 36 6,216 5,275 5,920 
Grand Falls\.:4e0¢.. 4: eee ee ae 1 13 2,653 2,238 2,464 
St. Jolin svat nct con. sao meee 175 228 20,443 17,356 19,929 
Prince Edward Island................. 63 $9 6,014 4,841 6,244 
Charlottetown ssn.) see ee 38 53 3,784 3,068 4,008 
SUMMOrsideya-o 4 ae ee eee 25 46 2,230 Tare 2,236 
Nova Scotia... eee eee 660 479 37,804 30,316 37,170 
AMHErsts: nae pce cae eis eae eee 15 12 1,505 1,413 1,381 
Bridgewater scesn) ie an ee eee 10 22 2,495 2,208 2,496 
Sifax So oe Fe, ome emaen e 409 290 6,894 5,438 7,262 
ENVO@INCSS es tesa k Boe tie CE ee GEG re ee ee al ete ee ee 1,436 1,047 1,472 
Kentville seen ee ee ee 49 30 4,328 3,234 4,225 
J VCEDOOL ng dae. Oe ee Oe. 15 3 997 772 958 
New ‘Glasgow... /sa9 ete eee 24 25 5,504 4,347 5,462 
Springhilly cae. ye: Meas eee Saree eee Ree ee ae Tre ok oy 1,287 1,161 1,349 
Dy dney 236 65. soe eae ieee 79 14 7,328 5,798 6,511 
ULUrO2 Tae oe ee eee 33 16 2,392 2,191 2,225 
PY ALIN OULLEEEe hat. Oe peter ree ee 26 67 3,638 2,707 3,829 
New Brunswick....................... 673 132 39, 486 32,153 36,755 
‘Bathurst. -o en ee eee nee 28 11 7,02 5335 6,175 
Campbell tonteentae ee nee ener 3 56 3,458 2,587 2,161 
idmunGstone se ae eee eee 11 8 3,047 2,478 2,798 
Hrederictons sean eee ee ee 86 88 2, (dl 2,166 2,799 
IDLO. Sosa ee ee ee eee 37 38 702 659 678 
Moncton. Sete. sate eae ae 293 249 10,562 8,423 10,483 
Newcastleter ts: boca eee 2 1 3,510 2,687 3,608 
Saint John.) oe eee oe 149 231 3,743 3,685 2,758 
Sty Stephengiaccn ee te ee cee 35 18 1,600 1,760 2,005 
Sussex ater pete 2. Bee oe eee ee 4 30 853 787 798 
Woodstock........ 25 Y 2,255 1,565 1,892 
Ounebec:, 5... Seen), eee nae ee 3,685 4,112 270,116 224008 250,495 
PSLinG), «oer. ok ee ee ee ae 4 2,815 2,358 2,812 
IASDEStOS, ite paki: OA ed eee ee AOA me eA 1,114 965 1,023 
BaleComeatee. 3... seen ee ee 115 4 1,066 764 1,200 
Bequharmoisietey: <> 1 Seca eee 8 9 1,954 1,851 1,703 
Buckingham sd eee 13 23 el 1,382 iL GPa 
Causapscal nk oie ae teen ee 87 16 3, 483 2,241 3,148 
@handlertaen eau ee ac oe ee 51 1 2,699 2,163 2,712 
Chicgutimite. eee eee 94 7 3,038 2,397 2,385 
Cowansvilles. 5 eee tee eee 9 14 856 604 638 
Dolbeau.ea0s oes es we a ee 62 78 1,898 1,324 1,623 
Drummondville s.o.0- a0 vaee ae 32 21 3,230 2,918 2,974 
Harnham 2: eee te eee 5 il 968 891 956 
Horest ville cv eee eee 4 102 Tore 784 1,263 
BSDGis toi eee Cee Pee Cees Py 7 2,452 1,690 2,523 
Granby sto o eae ee eee oe ee 11 48 3,201 3,496 2,471 
Ee are ee Cone ee eae Ste aren een 52 21 6,099 4,569 5,485 
JOlettet fs. oe ne ee laa Pi 49 6,540 5,298 6,064 
JONGUICTS 2,5) oe een Ane ae ed 24 43 3,419 2,935 2,872 
Lachite: 253 ete steers kee Ce toes 12 19 1,270 P12 1,000 
iia ‘Malbaicn spp peaveer aaa eee 14 7 3,003 2,115 3,024 
La Digued se att me nee te 9 151 1,213 1,067 1,027 
6.15.4..." ae nea oe ee 18 21 6,330 5,439 5,489 
ouiseyallets ake se eee ee 12 11 1,719 1,404 1,786 
Magog... 5. ce. poate neers teed LL An, Mann ae nee eee ee 12 1,015 888 946 
Maniweld ein, 2 ee eee 9 96 1,409 1,084 939 
Matane. steve Jv SP as ge io 13 13 4,338 2,512 4,692 
Mégantic.: Aeon ee ee 7 8 1,703 1,457 1,812 
iMont-atrienyace. sane ene 12 4 1,593 1,143 det 
Montmapnyacnsc nee eee eee 5 9 2,621 2,193 2,230 
Montreal iis 92. aye eee 1,391 1,941 93,767 82,958 86,066 
New Richmond ee. )e eee 138 1 2,807 2,054 2,882 
Port Alfred) tact see ee el Le 5 IES 72 1,307 1,530 
Quechee. 6 atc caer See 315 286 18,455 15,024 18,088 
Rimouski Sa aydia ca Oe eke Geet rok eee eee 46 87 6,272 4,384 6,016 
Riviere du Loup... eee 12 32 7,337 4,680 6,234 
Oberval sient: ccon tee ee 47 7 1,719 1,340 1,536 
OUYN.. 20s 116 67 3,908 2,904 2,678 
Ste. Avathes gene eos Pl 6 1,862 1,251 1,663 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 61 36 1,831 1,476 1,625 
Ste. Thérése 5 SEER ii he RPA ners ee 9 D2 3,556 3,146 3,401 
at. Eyacinthes...0.): kee ee 24 34 3,219 3,550 3,500 
BUsDOAN so, ainda te aie ee 41 22 3,180 2004 3,477 
mb. AOrOMe enc. a") ee eee 25 38 2,870 2,929 2,778 
Rept-Less cat ecg aahsat ee eae 127 150 3,336 2,618 2,728 
Sha winicane 2c oe 66 32 5,756 5,137 5,481 
Bherbrodke cn scsi. ce See 181 121 7,484 6,736 6,594 
Soreleeer eee Evin aft tga Cn Dee eR 49 36 3,331 3,296 3,441 
J hetiord Mines.) s.= coe scacesae 10 35 2,900 2,596 3,526 
LEYOIS=ULVaAeres ee en 66 115 7,792 6,580 7,173 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 2, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
ee=eaooaoooooooo0nmna@aoo09 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office @) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 2, Dec. 29, Jan. 28, Feb. 2, Dec. 29, Jan. 28, 
1961 1960 1960 1961 1960 1960 

Quebec—Concluded 
eS Gch sas Se eee Meme 40 26 72 2,184 2,267 2,089 
Vik BE NY TOE thon boo DE Aor a 5 4 44 3,563 oie 3,096 
By MOEN Vibrate Ponce scte'e oseattage thts oy sin thee 22 15 14 3,441 3,426 3,654 
Vile st CAMOEECS sn ot. cea y ere aes es 91 162 32 3,785 2,767 3,814 
OM EATIO FARR 8s ck REE oe ed 6,658 7,164 7,041 269,346 238,878 243,709 
RUDUION ee Meier! 2.6 BAG hos scls od 76 12 27 540 456 519 
Bt OM Bee os25. + BERR. 2 ges! 31 37 8 1,999 1,705 2,062 
Piollowlowas B.<-n.1- £0608 ..cs0. od 63 7 18 2/856 2/391 2/696 
Brace brid SOR mn mb PRB ous. asd 47 74 62 2,023 1,736 1,888 
ramp tone tebe occ ects 16 18 8 2,191 1,741 2,405 
Prantiord see ©... aie duels: 49 33 87 4/169 3,914 3,466 
JevRoyel ial ME ae 8 Se nee ee 50 41 25 1,063 960 902 
Carleton Places... -: 28h kk=.<..<2 9 10 33 618 447 690 
Gist eeh 4... RIT. .... 4... 122 99 33 2,852 2,649 2,857 
Gt Ty ea ee 53 42 33 1,436 1,238 1,224 
Collins w woe «= seid, eel scunor i ese.c 3 D: OU coca Wee 1,445 1,389 1,244 
ornwall SE PR rocks. PIN AM bases od 48 89 103 4,630 4,334 4,720 
Elliot Lake Me ene ew Ey jute rile 05 okt 20 17 52 552 423 564 
OF G CET OMe lak. OE ection 9 5 13 1,063 977 1,030 
ortricances meee) en ie ene oY 64 22 16 5 760 770 
HorbawWalliary fa pas bce hoo ccdcas 74 56 151 3,808 3,407 3,794 
(ALG ee NN Ace rk c IE AS co oo he ose 47 44 64 2,291 2,432 1,628 
GananOduen- nesses. coe ovlocideas 3 1 11 594 500 504 
Goderich Wen 22... ROLE. ony. 5 14 2 14 929 862 1,033 
Ghielp ise. eee. A, oe on Pg 32 24 46 3,002 3,021 2,340 
Fai) ton See. 4 2555 Re eee ec 629 667 740 21,797 19,691 16,746 
fawkes pine e ek ated. ho de ak 16 11 10 1,415 1,305 1,337 
GD US KAsitoe Berens. ARE clones Shere 20 10 76 904 869 788 
ICN OLAS MRAM OE oo Sta hh cS cmdas 6 8 8 12 1,239 1,015 1,078 
ing Stn ee © occ ck Re Asc cae 62 72 68 2,826 2,403 2,967 
Korlland dake. ee eee eee 57 40 97 2,016 POA 1,829 
1SGhielaYevlsyc «1, een ae ae a ee ae 133 100 143 5, 232 5,959 3,579 
SATIN LOWE co oe. cbks Aol cons 4s ot 29 22 35 1, 435 1,772 LT 
em css HM oo hs! hoc bated 6 23 16 1,032 856 947 
AS tO Wel! MBs .'att > ABs cee 3 27 42 8 774 679 641 
DOr CLONE eee Gees > hie ks 295 280 352 7,704 6, 886 imole 
tionedBranchts@ 4.50 0. SO ede 105 101 147 5, 649 6,115 5,386 
Wisely ey. een ae” eee 9 5 24 1,824 1,546 1,778 
INaianee Ree. occas Mee ee ad. of 11 6 7 1,013 857 15027 
INewmarketh Go... ete de. aed 16 ili 62 2,106 1,785 2,204 
Niagara His. yeh, Mitel octal: 38 30 56 4,159 role 3,511 
North ba yee cs te. Mee. de 29 20 ah 2,933 2,444 2,470 
Onksvallo see Besa Ah coehews 96 74 121 1,424 oo 1,126 
OSA, SAC a eee eo Oe, eee eee 13 11 25 1,885 1,724 A Oe 
Oshawa, Rene. o ROE ode 50 61 104 5,610 5,037 5, 442 
Ottawa PO Beech RPE Pete does 683 1,690 625 9,641 7,281 8,688 
OmensSoundeea. =. tric chon dee 27 25 46 3,020 2,000 2,885 
UZ AEE VA SOUNC Serie ccysiieuse> oatoes hae e-s 1 Le eer 1 coe 801 674 881 
Rembrokenen PRS ..<..:. PRR APE . 24... : 53 55 60 2,579 2,142 2,688 
PRONE hie 8, RS ASE cscs SO OM le eG 16 22 18 834 786 850 
Peterborough eer. oc. ee Melo cs. 3 49 3 38 5,110 4,311 4,391 
TEA Peat, cae oes ee eas Re can eee 3 5 9 767 706 786 
ORPEAT EME an eee a ee, 153 135 147 5,370 4,710 4,820 
Bort olbormes.cc.,..4. 0-826 b sok 18 8 15 1,339 1,385 1,217 
Prescott ice ais eee cs fakes ee ness 56 37 16 1,296 1,234 1, 400 
Rentne Wie or racs fe Reena a ks 8 11 8 847 815 901 
Sim Oathanrmestee 7.6 see nates fete. 112 88 134 6,344 5,913 5, 455 
Stab OMMaAS = een) cas nse sb 54 24 36 1,691 1,591 1,460 
DALI Mee ne toe amteisiseh han 74 68 69 4,072 3,629 3,387 
Sail bistros Marie yas. cee oman anes 127 160 201 4,812 4,129 2,865 
Simicoowemetn srt eee hee oes 53 3 42 2,037 1,534 MGT 
Siouxs Lookonutsx yy. 4 cee on Bee 40 123 7 285 217 267 
SIMGLUSth al Swe we ee an eens sees oss 4 9 15 739 673 682 
Stratlordie ence eas. eo ae ee 20 22 30 1,407 1,201 1,340 
SturvcontMalisueere so tee ee Tek. 12 16 2 1,210 il SY 1,226 
SUGISUT ye ee oe scr a eet 197 263 105 5, 808 4,733 5,174 
HAD LEE Sf hig 2g ee ne 15 17 6 646 500 615 
‘{Mhrelag nist iene sey eee. ne ee oe eee 46 18 47 2,800 2,462 2,734 
errata recht). Rha ek Be 1,618 1,534 1,953 66,710 57,497 63, 829 
BLRON CON aAees..|. coetetat ht fooeee owe 7 42 1,205 Taine 1.221 
Wel kerton ad oct scrtya St «ds opinban te 28 36 21 1,453 1,364 1,247 
Wallaceburg...... Nt ae ee 11 13 2 1,178 1,008 1,188 
Welland tp eeae acre t 1 ee eee 8, 3 219 63 45 3,063 2,930 2,184 
Wiestontes 98... eet irs.4 J Aha. 226. 267 160 99 5, 628 4,763 5, 859 
Windsonecmee. <. e saee 3. Bet ada 151 136 239 12, 466 11, 428 10, 608 
Woodatonic is... k.81.t Tel. oRes. SA. 17 12 30 1,945 1,817 1,745 
_. 1,299 1,229 1,809 35,548 29,913 33,039 
Fone cee tag t tau sie C aiT cag" hs Sis o5 3° 376 2° 984 3° 497 
De Oks fe ee EN a is 18 2" 414 2'018 2" 360 
in wIBReAMe, | Sat eos LAER OT 16 23 it 290 243 362 
Portage 14 Prairie Solis setina seine aecde 37 65 36 1,776 bates wre 
AERC AS MME. Clk ct eee eine de 76 61 69 498 45 518 
VVAUTTL LG 0 NT in Ee Synths 1,032 943 1,576 27,194 22,668 24,571 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 2, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 












































Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office SS Se - ; 
(1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 2, Dee. 29, Jan. 28, Feb. 2, Dec. 29, Jan. 28, 
1961 1960 1960 1961 1960 1960 
Saskatche wales a+ is icc de aes 859 760 608 28, 618 23,998 27,109 
Hipt@Vall Scemiccis «iat! i cee aera 18 20 23 745 685 674 
Lioydminsters o.oo eee Mi 15 5 742 635 601 
Moose: Ja wee. sees tere Ree ee 53 47 89 2,338 1, 839 2,316 
North Battletond=:.-. ee neer en ee 44 45 52 1,796 1,499 1, 667 
Prince Albert... .2cs.. 8s een 343 272 36 3, 283 2,815 3,271 
Regina «see hoe end ee ee 174 157 174 6,954 5, 862 6,327 
Saska toonteea enc: Gee ne oobi 133 111 144 6, 503 5, 484 6,004 
Swit) Ourrenteis ete eee oe mee il 23 34 1,484 1,205 143i 
Wey burnt oak 3. es eee es 13 10 7 837 690 714 
Yorktonice teste: ok eee ee 43 60 44 3,936 3,274 4,104 
Alberta..5:8:27; heen ee eee ee 1,977 2,186 1,908 44,326 36,918 38,435 
Blairmoretemes.: cee eee ee 2 TOURS onic eeee 778 463 641 
Calgary. Bate... ieee on. ded 430 432 600 13, 292 11, 427 11, 862 
Drumbellerek. nk. ee oe 7 8 17 711 442 571 
Hd montoneeeenad vst leek een Tigo 1,414 1,018 20,044 16,599 18,099 
AUASON:; 45 Seeer sn «Sn ee ce ee 42 57 24 638 597 601 
Grande Praities., ee -eee ne eee 41 TOSMR ics tee 1,308 LOUSY ool eR oR Re oe 
Lethbridvetws.: ....) see eee 73 61 85 3,701 plete 3,506 
MedicinesHatw..: eee. eee 148 49 91 1,829 1,497 1,555 
Red Decree... .2.ce eee ee 61 47 73 2,025 1,646 1,600 
British Columbia...................... 1,477 1,246 1,466 94,168 85,439 85,025 
Chilliwackaye. 5. tee een 20 27 45 2,646 2,627 2,743 
Courtenay: Gn eo. tee eee 15 9 23 1,639 1, 857 1,924 
Cranbrookas. 4.00 see ee 12 14 14 1,531- 1,549 1,431 
IDawsoni@reek-- ..) ee 19 17 8 1,325 1, 175 1,363 
Duncans. ee ac: eee 42 20 18 1,457 1,518 1,386 
Kamloopstet 4.) ....6. ae ee 3 8 12 1,874 1,630 1,840 
Kelowna. sek chs. cs che eee eee 25 ili 14 2,208 2,045 1,998 
Ra tunia ta eee enc eee ea 3 29 59 275 245 246 
Mission! Cityope ote ees ee 28 58 30 1,985 Waals 1,997 
Nanaimo Ped « :...:.; see ee 16 28 13 2,041 1,999 2,009 
Nelson 52.26... a. 2. gape 7 ee 15 i 15 1,619 1, 456 1, 527 
New Westminster................... 172 144 144 13, 155 11,861 11,637 
Bentictontytsitccc..: eee eee 25 12 8 2,280 2,114 2,218 
RortiAl bern... 5). oe eee 41 4] 21 1,355 1170) 1,194 
Prince George.......6 eee oe 38 27 63 2,402 2.540 2,053 
Prince Ruperts......20 eee ee 15 11 a 2,326 2,681 1,902 
IPrincetonteee <5... .cen eee ee 4 7 12 Gl 663 626 
Quesnel ets: ...., be ee ce 22 12 19 1,276 1,307 1,021 
rail... SV Mae |. on ck ae eee ee 57 65 35 1, 536 1,183 1,562 
VANCOUVErS b.4.<. 02 Ree ee 599 570 723 40,651 35, 362 35,207 
Vernon Sie Fee a2... ee ane 11 6 15 3,083 2,696 2,806 
V LGUOTLA sta ere ptt ovn1 tate ec Cee ise 133 106 138 5,946 5,328 5, 657 
Winitehorsesawas.. 2 eee eee 159 11 30 847 631 628 
Canada.......... Shes Ua evades GE Oe cee oe eae 17,243 17,855 18,531 854,738 734, 682 786, 294 
iMalés.: 0; Nat. 21 aee eee hee aoa 8, 866 9, 859 8, 206 668, 766 570,789 606, 165 
Hlemales... Aiea. .0.< ee ae eee eee 8,377 7,996 10,325 185,972 163, 893 180, 129 
(!) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
1956—1961 
Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
1906 Gea) aL, oot ee 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68, 522 252,783 379,085 210,189 136, 400 
LOS TENG. bisa ER oh Oe 877,704 586, 780 290, 924 59, 412 215,380 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
IQS 8 44: Heys pt eM ee Oe 840, 129 548, 663 291, 466 56,385 198, 386 287,112 181,772 116, 474 
Le ae oe ee ee rae 986,073 661, 872 324, 201 70,352 239, 431 336, 527 211,951 127,812 
TOGO a... eibas Roe Oe icc ee oe 958, 300 641, 872 316, 428 86, 848 252,019 302,048 198, 474 118,911 
LOGOS month hen eee 56, 705 37, 403 19,302 5,645 16,251 19,431 10,780 4,598 
196ieGl roonth) ee oo eee 63,359 41,861 21,498 7,109 19,576 18, 732 12,498 5,444 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 








Estimated 
Average 
Number of 
Beneficiaries 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 


Weeks Paid 








Newfoundlandtscs. ace osnie ten 6. Oe ee 
Rrncowidwand sls ands: sete enc. § eee 8 GE gk Teal 


Nova Scotia.......... 


Dore UBS Wick eee. dates ke Wee 4 SE ee 


no 
S 
. oS . 
OP RN WO WOH 





lott Canadeanvanuaryy 100 le een ee ee 
slotain Ganadas December 1960"). . 0 Manteo uk 
ioral GanadasiantiaryorlOO0see sen eee ee 





122,035 
28, 829 
154, 693 
146, 483 
841,247 
853,456 
119, 347 
90, 068 
136, 850 
331,365 


2,824,373 
1,681, 843 
2, 480, 108 


Amount of 
Benefit 
Paid 
$ 


2,905, 052 

613,994 
3,381,099 
3, 242, 600 
19,969, 842 
20, 532, 881 


8,532, 652 


67, 660, 186 
39,765, 534 
54,344,674 


a 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, JANUARY 31, 1961 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








: Total a 
Province and Sex : 
claimants| 2 or Over 
eas 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 
(OP Wate iy een cance na cena mast 846,940 |195,848 |110,423 |262,244 |122,405 | 54,488 | 30,737 | 70,795 
IMS ees ie eee 673,931 |157,915 | 90,018 |221,519 | 99,628 | 40,881 | 20,878 | 43,097 
Hemale® . -setens: 173,009 | 37,933 | 20,405 | 40,725 | 22,782 | 13,607 9,859 | 27,698 
Newfoundland........... 38,091 6,445 4,804 | 17,826 4,680 1,608 718 2,010 
ale. 35, 950 5, 966 4,583 | 17,339 4,435 1, 442 604 1,581 
Hemale: seen ene 2,141 479 221 487 245 166 114 429 
Prince Edward Island 7,723 | 1,124) 1,050) 4,208 825 209 89 218 
Ble ys oe nae rok 6,520 986 885 3,623 688 160 59 119 
Hemale-ct. oe treo 1,203 138 165 585 137 49 30 99 
INGvaenseotiae. 1 ymin cee. 47,348 | 13,516 7,041 | 14,478 5,396 2,345 1,332 3,240 
Rloueeer en thre ees 41,688 | 12,114 6,335 | 13,179 4,766 1,926 1,037 2,001 
Hemalemeers parte 5,660 1, 402 706 1,299 630 419 295 909 
New Brunswick.......... 42,317 | 8,266 | 6,043 | 16,005 | 6,045 | 2,428) 1,047] 2,483 
Malet cate ene ce 35,921 Us ikeyl 5,026 | 14,237 4,889 1,816 772 1,694 
Hemsle.te eee ene 6,396 1,079 717 1,768 1,156 612 210 789 
Qucbecanneeien saan te 261,849 | 63,468 | 34,126 | 79,761 | 36,554 | 16,022 9,546 | 22,372 
Male tewench is: 210,266 | 52,812 | 28,650 | 67,617 | 29,604 | 12,104 6,391 | 13,088 
Hemaletaeye.61 558 61,583 | 10,656 } 5,476 | 12,144} 6,950 | 3,918 |} 3,155 | 9,284 
Ontarlowee a fates See 253,747 | 59,588 | 32,522 | 73,115 | 34,802 | 17,440 | 10,399 | 25,881 
IMalege metic 188,848 | 45,011 | 24,599 | 57,881 | 26,795 | 12,342 6,864 | 15,356 
Hemale ner enee ne 64,899 | 14,577 7,923 | 15,234 8,007 5,098 3,000 | 10,525 
Manito bameeeie een cna sae: 36,519 | 8,884 | 5,079 | 11,431 6,128 | 2,187 1,084 | 1,776 
IMiglomre acre teen cet 29, 150 6,712 4,036 9,725 5,171 1,654 736 1,116 
Remales ener ore sas 7,369 2,172 1,043 1,706 957 483 348 660 
Saskatchewan............ 27,286 5,749 Sai fits 9,551 4,697 1,604 660 1, 267 
IMS Le mee sect fc 22,377 4,601 3,011 8,384 4,095 1,226 401 659 
Heinle sree eee 4,909 1,148 747 1,167 602 378 259 608 
A lDertaeern cn wicca 42,305 | 10,409 5,904 | 11,690 7,293 8,029 1,444 2,536 
Male. . 34, 127 8,453 4,841 | 10,020 6,116 2,207 914 1,526 
Hemaleweee oe. 8,178 1,956 1,063 1,670 ilpalyire 772 530 1,010 
British Columbia........ 89,755 | 19,399 | 10,096 | 24,179 | 15,985 7,666 4,418 9,012 
falore re eee 69,084 | 14,073 7,752 | 19,514 | 13,064 5,954 3,100 5, 627 
Remmalen weer eerie 20,671 4,326 2,344 4,665 2,921 ib fle 1,318 3,080 





Number of weeks on claims 











Percent-| January 
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age 29, 1960 

Postal Total 
claimants 
aie sah 782,542 
41.0 616,304 
24.7 166, 238 
81.3 36, 693 
83.0 34,949 
Za 1,744 
79.4 7,948 
81.7 6,818 
67.1 1,130 
ein ff 42,049 
ooee 36, 474 
43.3 5,575 
ofits 38, 424 
ooo 31,907 
DL.6 6,517 
38.6 246,599 
41.9 196,529 
25x 50,070 
22.6 282n200 
23.9 169, 838 
19.0 62,395 
33.6 31,613 
38.0 24,655 
16.0 6,958 
Dove 26,085 
57.4 21,338 
34.1 4,747 
31.0 37,904 
Soar 29,876 
22.0 8,028 
30.8 82,994 
Sey 63,920 
Pee 19,074 
417 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Glamis Giada an Oona Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 





End of Month 

Province Total | Entitled | Nt, 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed O se Pending 

oft Benefit Benaht 
Newfoundland asia ese 9,662 8,198 1,464 12,124 9,690 2,434 2,416 
Prince Edward Island............. 2,021 1,739 282 2,519 2,222 297 326 
Nova peotiatcenccccre pmen cn cree 20,786 13, 687 7,099 23, 952 21,695 22201 3,222 
New. Brunswick... -cpn-eee orcas 15, 237 12,495 2,742 17,323 14,658 2,665 2,830 
QuebeGsseencucne terreno een 107,770 81,196 26,574 123,119 106,730 16,389 27,537 
Ontaridsaon-cese eee ee ene eee eee 110, 800 79,247 31,553 124, 566 110, 484 14,082 25 , 587 
Manitobarers. sso depereanceec ee 14,330 11, 263 3,067 15,312 13,215 2,097 3,308 
Saskatchewan...5..:ceecus: eens 10,329 8,304 2,025 11,702 10,025 1,677 2,142 
Albertans) acs. s hue caricem iste cee 18,107 13, 268 4,839 18, 452 16,004 2,448 4,015 
British) Columbia vce eee eee 35,195 25, 552 9,643 39,183 33, 958 5,225 7,031 
Total, Canada, January 1961..... 344, 237 254,949 89, 288 388, 252 338,681 49,571 78,414 
Total, Canada, December 1960..} 448,319 325,011 123, 308 429,960 370,495 59, 465 122,427 
Total, Canada, January 1960..... 306,564 237,387 69,177 375, 872 326, 281 49,581 69,766 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 64,820. 


+ In addition, 61,890 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 7,905 were special requests not granted and 1,352 
were appeals by claimants. There were 16,483 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance ACH DB Ss 











End of: Total Employed Claimants 
1960-—Decem ber. sicaceht ose ace ho ie ea eee eee ee 4,359,000 3,604, 900 754, 100 
INOVEmaber: diccun + ao Seen te olen eet Ta een ee eee aes 4,151,000 3,665, 800 485, 200 
OCtObErs.)..c 8s apes tac hice Oe Ee ree eee 4,042,000 3,711,800 330, 200 
Septeniber, 4 ots -onh qee ke mer a nee eee ee 4,037,000 3,757,500 279,500 
AUZUSD i. «cvs bagatar ad 15 dare 68 otoeioe RE ae ee ee 4,040, 000 3,759, 800 280,200 
DUlyahs ts suis seein same ee en tina eee aO et ee CE eee eee 4,024,000 3,729,900 294, 100 
JUNC vers aie «oie taylor het Pen Pee ee ore 4,048 , 000 3,751,600 296, 400 
Ma oi sree, wish oped gy ol vt reeentees die ante rR, a Oe ae eet 3,988,000 3,623,700 364, 300 
P10) 60 Deegan ie et i i a ge til AR I eae Me 2 SN ke ie = 4,222,000 3,507,100 714,900 
Mareirs cc cthiat sche oan: Serie Ate See Ee 4,307,000 3,484,000 823 , 000 
February. jon. Sice sph cote spaste tee Reece ee es 4,308,000 3,493, 800 814, 200 
JANUALY: Sec beset eke kee eee ee een 4,296, 000 3,513,500 782,500 
1959-—Deceln ber: sti: audios breacdate tae ce Ce eee oe ae 4,295,000 3,609,300 685, 700 


ee ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Jaina 


Health Recre- 





: : Transpor- and ation Tobacco 

— Total Food Housing | Clothing tation. Personal id Fes 4 

Care Reading pee 

1957SOY Gar’ ..42 Aa. cas ae 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 ISo02 139.9 134.2 109.1 
1958 — Year cles cen 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
O59 EN Care, cf... MeO cckc dos Wve, 122.1 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144,4 113.8 
1960 Wear. .t ee ls sales 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1960—March BS Ra tee 127.9 121.0 132.4 110.2 142.4 154.0 145.8 115.8 
joa es See. en 5 a 128.3 122.1 NE RG) 110.6 142.3 154.7 144,8 115.8 

Maye be See Se secs . 128.2 122.0 132.8 111.0 141.0 155.1 145.4 115.7 

WUNG se. I ee 6 Sine cle 128.6 122.6 132.9 Its2 141.1 155.4 145.4 115.7 

AAT bs pee) see. Ss a 128.3 122.6 132.9 its Malegn 139.9 155.4 145.0 115.8 
PATISUSt. ts SOMO os coche. 128.6 12320 133.1 110.5 140.2 154.9 145.1 115.8 
September..0./5......... 128.2 122.5 taee2 110.7 138.8 154.9 145.1 115.8 
October... HH Be. ea. 128.7 123.5 133.3 i Wl 138.7 155.7 145.8 115.8 
November... s00. cle. 129.1 123.5 133.3 112.4 141.9 154.7 146.6 115.8 
December. na. 129.3 124.2 133.3 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 
1961—Januaryesuceeeso saeco 129.2 124.4 BRS 111.6 141.1 155.0 146.3 115.8 
IS DU avian eee 128.9 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 
Marclitateeert eer... cess 129.1 124.0 1322 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1961 


(1949 = 100) 

_=$@q$@uao_u_—0—Owao0aw““ayTo9@w#T#w0O!\ oom gw =I eee 

Sa oe F House- ae 

February| January | February Food Shelter |Clothing O ae on dities and 

1960 1961 1961 i Services 
(@Stalohnis@Nidst.... a4... 114.8 116.2 116.2 109.4 115.3 110.6 PT 132.8 
Elalitaxee ee ere es. 127.0 127.9 128.0 118.9 135.6 121.2 129.2 140.6 
Siniiahy Mol ilswweasa oad Same OOo 129.1 130.0 129.8 123.4 140.6 120.7 124.1 142.3 
Montreal te gb Oiloc scehece dec occ 127.5 129.4 129.4 129.4 146.0 107.3 118.8 139.0 
DOA WE ahi RP co os Melos bah © ovis 127.6 129.7 129.4 123.6 149.3 114.7 ie ery 138.4 
PLLOTONGON eR ee te ees cos tresses 129.7 131.2 131.0 123.2 152.9 114.5 123.8 140.2 
IVAN Geteasies aetewudiey torah eoickotin 124.1 127.3 126.9 122.5 135.8 116.0 120.0 137.3 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 123.5 125.1 124.5 119.6 124.8 124.0 126.1 129.3 


Edmonton—Calgary........... 123.2 125.1 124.7 118.2 125.5 120.5 127.3 133.6 
WSUCOUVETTotascs ttt eoe se meee 129.1 130.3 129.9 123.6 137.6 116.2 136.0 137.4 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 


Strikes and Lockouts in Esixtence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 











ae th fockouts Duration in Man-Days 
onth or Year eginning Strikes and Workers Pet = Ze eee 
ay ae Lockouts Involved Man-Days eee 
Working Time 
TObGY”: 1 Bal ne tee ee aot 221 229 88,680 | 1,246,000 0.11 
TORTS o>. nope Se ste s ea ie ates cathe ae 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
LOSS asieve-visrasouste rane ecae tage? heey Ord ae 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
1h! pe eh Pumed Lonny wish) pinks me role x 203 218 100, 127 2,286,900 0.19 
*1 960) 8.. 5. eee ce ee ae eee S 272 278 48,812 747,120 0.06 
*19602; PM ebruaryin. cee aeee «oda een ee 16 27 saa! een — 
Marchi: (ih oa ee ote eee 21 30 4 . ’ 
April 22.3 sos. eeae eee ee ee 16 30 2,482 21,480 0.02 
May # Shbc..cn eee eee 22 39 7,191 75,260 0.07 
June: 2 Ree... bo eee a ee 24 41 7,249 51,240 0.04 
JULY Se eet en eee cee es 22 37 5,186 39,100 0.03 
‘AUgUSt Ah doch eens oe ees 32 43 10, 856 127,560 0.11 
September2: 5 - see ane es Bo 57 13,072 115,280 0.10 
Octobene?.:... Ree ees 34 59 9,242 92,640 0.09 
November:.. 7 aae 04 eee 28 61 5, 889 52,520 0.05 
December)... teen eae ae 12 29 1,891 30, 160 0.03 
*1961¢ January sa. J.: ae eee es 6 21 2,346 28,140 0.03 
Bebrilaryesien: ae ee Eee ee 8 18 1,601 20,320 0.02 
*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 

















FEBRUARY 1961, BY INDUSTRY FEBRUARY 1961, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes : Strikes 

: Workers Man- SA: Workers Man- 

Industry ree Involved! Days Jurisdiction L Sattar Involved} Days 
Leer st ck geck. «i AegleS ieee cal SRE ee ae eee Newioondlatide sve lek a ee ee hee 
PISHING Si, cohen coSW ak wall. oc oem res tae ee ee iPrincesWdwardsislandecn| teres es eee aoe | eee 
Manta Foe ers ccna alike bie coe eel ee ee || Nowa 'Scotia.,&.o. Sei. sh) cer eee ee eee ee | eee 
Manufacturing........... 10 1,403 18,290 New Brunswick.ct. ccot lho ee ere ee | eee 

Construction............ 5 145 1,520 Quebectrn ie ea 3 464 10, 440 

Transportation, etc...... 1 21 40 Ontario@el, > Pee ee eee 13 632 5,910 
Public utilities 34.24. Siene ae | See eee Manitoba. woe oe oe s slenantiearoalbes oneee + | eee 
rade. os ..6 Set eee 1 18 430 Saskatchewan} .53 ton-.5 lh snssioee so aes anon 

SeEVICE>. A ome ee 1 14 40 ‘Albertates, 2.0 ee eee 1 14 

—— | |—_—_—_ British Columbia....... 1 491 3,930 

All industries....... 18 1,601 20,320 Federal tas . oon. eteetesss'lerstceties ein Ger oats ook || Aen eee 








All jurisdictions..... 18 1,601 20,320 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
FEBRUARY 1961 

















(Preliminary) 
SS—————OwOwoaOwswasSsS=ooooooeoaeqoOoQoQqQqaooo oo 
Duration in Startin 
Industry g 
= Workers Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union In- T Tee ie 
_ volved} Feb- | Accu- See Result 
Location ruary |mulated oats 

MANUFACTURING 

Paper Products 

Building Products, Pulp and Paper Workers’ 290 | 6,960 | 14,500 Nov. 24; Wages~ 

Pont-Rouge, Que. BUSTA MON ACGME Ue I ee Soomteel | ee Nl ee 

Tron and Steel Products 

Welland Electric Steel Foundry |Steelworkers Loe. 5955 120 240 240 | Feb. 22| Wages, fringe benefits~ 

Welland, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 23] 10¢ an hour wage in- 
crease, improved seniority 
rights. 

Transportation Equipment 

Burrard Dry Dock, Shipyard Workers Loc. 1 491 | 3,930 | 8,840 | Jan. 18 | Wages~Wage increase of 

North Vancouver, B.C. (CLC) Feb. 18} varying amounts, based on 
current hourly rates. 





Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Canada,|I.U.E. Loc. 514 (AFL- 110 | 2,200 | 5,120| Sept. 15) Wages~ 

St. Laurent, Que. CIO/CLC) 


ee 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


Statistical information on work stoppages in 
Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour 
on the basis of reports from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The first three tables 
in this section contain data covering strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and 
lasting at least one working day, and strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or 
involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
a total of nine man-days. 


The developments leading to work stoppages 
are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on 
the one hand and lockouts on the other. How- 
ever, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout 
is not often encountered. 


The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on_ strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions 
directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Where the number of workers 
involved varied in the course of the stoppage, 
the maximum number is used for monthly totals, 
but adjustments are made for changes reported 
in the number of workers involved in work 
stoppages extending over two or more months. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those 
laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are 
not included in the data on workers 
involved. Their number, however, if any, is 
shown in parentheses for the major work 
stoppages listed in Table G-4. The data in 
parentheses are those reported at an early 
stage of the work stoppage, and they refer 
only to the plant or premises at which the 
stoppage occurred. 


Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the number 
of workers involved in each work stoppage by 
the number of working days the work stop- 
page was in progress. Where the number of 
workers involved varied significantly in the 
course of the stoppage, an appropriate adjust- 
ment is made in the calculation as far as this is 
practicable. The duration in man-days of 
all stoppages in a month or year is also shown 
as a percentage of estimated working time, 
based on the corresponding monthly figure or 
annual average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration of 
work stoppages in man-days are provided to 
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facilitate comparison of work stoppages in 
terms of a common denominator; they are 
not intended as a measure of the loss of 
productive time to the economy. For con- 
venience of expression, however, duration in 
man-days is on occasion referred to as “time 
loss” in reviews based on this series. 


The data on the distribution of work stop- 
pages by industry in Table G-2 follow the 
Standard Industrial Classification, D.B.S. (1948). 


In Table G-3 work stoppages are classified 
according to jurisdiction, whether federal or 
provincial. This is done on the basis of the 
governmental agency that intervened in the 
dispute. Where there was no such intervention 
the classification is, wherever possible, on the 
basis of the agency that previously dealt with 
labour matters in the establishment involved. 

Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which shows 
in each instance the employer(s) and the 
location of the premises at which the work 
stoppage occurred, the union(s) directly in- 
volved or concerned in the dispute, number of 
workers involved, duration in man-days, starting 
date (the first day on which normal operations 
were affected) and termination date. For 
work stoppages that are terminated by mutual 
agreement, the termination date is usually the 
day on which work was resumed. Work stop- 
pages that have not been resolved in this way 
are as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to work, 
or had found work with other employers, or 
had been replaced by new employees; or the 
date by which it was reported that the opera- 
tions affected by the work stoppage would not 
be resumed. Also shown in Table G-4 are the 
major issues, as far as known, that led to 
work stoppage, and the result, i.e., the terms of 
settlement of major issues where a settlement 
was reached when the work stoppage ter- 
minated, or the circumstances in which the 
work stoppage came to an end. 


While the methods used to obtain data on 
work stoppages are not likely to lead to 
major omissions, it is not always possible, 
particularly on a preliminary basis, to obtain 
precise information in detail. Consequently the 
information in this section may not be accurate 
in all respects. 
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H—TIndustrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1960, BY GROUP OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1960 
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*Of this total 142 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 55 were obtained from other, non-official sources, 
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Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
on an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the marked seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each year 
from December to March and lowest from 
July to October. 

The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on 
file with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 9.9, 11.9 or 13.9 
per cent, depending on the size and character 
of the area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0; 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
The situation usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with NES 
to paid workers, including those looking for 
jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less 
than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 


offices of the National Employment Service. 
This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 


The term ‘labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply 
that labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
ative in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. The key to this 
grouping is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 317. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used include 
several other local office areas, as follows: 
Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; Mont- 
real includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe in- 
cludes Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New 
Richmond; Quebec North Shore includes La 
Malbaie, Forestville, Sept Iles and Baie Co- 
meau; Sherbrooke includes Magog; Trois 
Riviéres includes Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Long Branch, Oakville, Weston and Newmar- 
ket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; Niagara 
Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Van- 
couver-New Westminster includes Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to “Current Labour Statistics” 


(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the civilian 
non-institutional population of working age. (About 30,000 households chosen by area sampling 
methods in approximately 110 different areas in Canada are visited each month). The civilian 
labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 14 years of age and over 
that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking work during the survey week. 

(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as possible, 
persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Nevertheless, the figures 
inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left the labour 
force by the time the count is made. On the other hand, not all the persons who are looking for 


work register at employment offices. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Employment and Unemployment, April 


Employment increased by 170,000 between March and April, an unusually 
large increase for this time of year. The increased demand for labour was 
accompanied by a large net influx of 87,000 into the labour force. Unemploy- 
ment dropped by 83,000 to an estimated 622,000, which was 70,000 higher 
than a year earlier. 

In the week ended April 22, the labour force was estimated at 6,440,000; 
a month earlier the estimate was 6,35 3,000 and a year earlier it was 6,259,000. 
Employment was estimated at 5,818,000, compared with 5,648,000 a month 
earlier and 5,707,000 a year earlier, and unemployment at 622,000, compared 
with 705,000 in March and 552,000 in April 1960. 


Employment 


More than a third of the employment gain between March and April took 
place in agriculture. Construction accounted for another one third, and service, 
manufacturing and transportation accounted for most of the remainder. One 
of the more significant advances was in service, in which employment is 
currently 8 per cent ahead of last year. This gain was reflected in a larger-than- 
usual increase in the number of women employed during the month. 

The rise of about 50,000 in construction employment brought the total 
almost up to last year’s level. Some recovery was also evident in manufacturing 
and trade. Employment was still lagging in forestry, mining and transportation. 
Employment in April was 111,000 higher than a year earlier. The number of 
employed women was up 129,000, while the number of men employed was 
down 18,000. 

Of the estimated 5,818,000 employed in April, 4,171,000 were men and 
1,647,000 women. In the preceding month, employed men totalled 4,048,000; 
women 1,600,000. The employment total in April 1960 was made up of 4,189,- 
000 men and 1,518,000 women. 

Non-agricultural employment in April was estimated at 5,166,000, com- 
pared with 5,055,000 in March and 5,066,000 in April 1960. Agricultural 
employment was 652,000, compared with 593,000 a month earlier and 641,000 
a year earlier. 

Employment gains during the month were more than seasonal in most parts 
of the country. In Ontario employment was little higher than a year earlier; 
but elsewhere, employment gains ranged from 2 per cent in the Pacific region 
to about 5 per cent in the Atlantic region. , 


Unemployment 


The unemployment decrease between March and April was 83,000, greater 
than in the same period last year but about the same as in 1958 and 1959. 
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The decrease was almost entirely among 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ CANADA | men. There was little change in the num- 
JULY 1958 TO DATE Ee 


Original data = = === Seasonally adjusted . 


ber of unemployed women; as _ usual, 
most of the women who found jobs dur- 
| ing the month came from outside the 
ant are® Blas, reaioag {| labour force. 

6,500,000 ——| The number unemployed in April, 

6.300,000 | | 622,000, represented 9.7 per cent of the 
ee | | labour force compared with 8.8 per cent 
| a year earlier. The unemployment rate 

Emcleved was up over last year in all regions. 
ee a Of the 622,000 unemployed in 
April, 32,000 were on temporary layoff 
and 590,000 were without work and 
seeking work. Of the latter, 559,000 were 
seeking full-time work and 31,000 were 
| looking for part-time work. 
aie Some 84,000 of the workseekers 

| had become unemployed during the pre- 
ceding month. This number was more 
than offset by the 158,000 of the previous 
month’s total that had found jobs or 
withdrawn from the labour force during 
the month. 

An estimated 261,000 had been 
jobless for three months or less; just 
about the same number as a year earlier. Those unemployed four months or 
more numbered 329,000, against 253,000 a year earlier. 















































Regional Summaries 


Employment in the Atlantic region increased seasonally between March 
and April, in spite of adverse weather conditions. Much of the increase took 
place in service, agriculture, and construction. Agricultural activity was ham- 
pered, to some extent, by late snow. Heavy ice delayed the start of the fishing 
season. 


There was little new activity in forestry, and weight restrictions on roads 
retarded the seasonal pickup in sawmilling and transportation. In coal mining, 
cutbacks in production and employment continued. Employment in pulp and 
paper mills, generally, remained steady. Employment conditions in iron and 
steel and transportation equipment remained fairly good. Bad weather retarded 
the spring pickup in construction. 

Employment, at 474,000, was 21,000 higher than last year. The trade 
and service industries accounted for the increase. In many areas, manufactur- 
ing employment continued at a slightly higher level than last year. Employment 
in coal mining showed a year-to-year decline. 

Unemployment was estimated at 99,000 (17.3 per cent of the labour 
force), compared with 101,000 in March and 89,000 (16.4 per cent) in April 
1960. 


The labour force in the Atlantic region was estimated at 573,000 in April, 
560,000 in March, and 542,000 in April 1960. 
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Employment in Quebec increased more than seasonally between March 
and April; the rate of increase being higher than in any corresponding period 
since 1953. In manufacturing, consumer goods industries, in general, exper- 
ienced seasonal increases in activity, and new hirings were reported in a number 
of plants. 

In the textile industry the improved employment levels of the first quarter 
were maintained. Most iron and steel products and building-supplies industries 
reported seasonal increases in output and employment. In transportation equip- 
ment, the aircraft industry continued operating at a high level, whereas 
production and employment in the railway stock and shipbuilding industries 
remained low. A considerable increase in construction activity was reported 
in most areas. 

The large increase in employment over the year was due, for the most 
part, to the service industry and agriculture. Some increases also occurred in 
residential and municipal construction. Increases in certain manufacturing 
industries, such as paper products, textiles and machine shops, were offset 
by declines in others, especially sheet metal, rubber and leather products, and 
shipbuilding. Employment in forestry was much below last year’s level. 

Unemployment in April was estimated at 233,000 (12.9 per cent of the 
labour force), compared with 267,000 a month earlier and 220,000 (1276 
per cent) in April 1960. 

The labour force was estimated at 1,803,000 in April, 1,785,000 in 
March, and 1,750,000 in April 1960. 

Employment in Ontario increased by an estimated 49,000 from March to 
April, a larger gain than is usual at this time of year. Such seasonal industries 
as construction, farming, and lake shipping were responsible for most, if not 
all, of the employment gain; however, forestry was at a virtual standstill, owing 
to transportation difficulties. 

Developments in manufacturing were mixed. Small layoffs were reported 
in several industries, notably automobile, clothing, heavy electrical apparatus 
and locomotive plants. On the other hand, there were some recalls by food and 
beverage processors and producers of heavy machinery. Employment in primary 
iron and steel, and in paper mills, remained steady over the month. 

Employment changed very little over the year. The number of men 
employed declined substantially, due mainly to reduced employment in agricul- 
ture, mining, forestry and heavy goods manufacturing, all of which employ a 
high proportion of men. Continued expansion of the service producing indus- 
tries over the year was responsible for a large increase in the number of women 
employed. : 

Unemployment in April, at 160,000, was 6.8 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 190,000 a month earlier and 136,000 (5.8 per cent) in April 
1960. The labour force, in April, was estimated at 2,367,000, in March at 
2,348,000, and in April 1960 at 2,338,000. 

Farm employment increased substantially between March and April, as 
preparatory work for seeding proceeded after an early spring break-up. In 
non-farm industries, employment in construction rose markedly and seasonal 
increases occurred in transportation, trade and service. 

Iron and steel plants continued to operate at reduced employment levels 
and men were laid off in one pipe plant on completion of orders for large 
diameter pipe. Load restrictions on roads hampered work in oil fields and 
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a few construction sites. However, some preliminary work was completed on the 
large pipeline projects in the region and activity was stepped up on the four 
hydro projects. 

An increase of 34,000 in employment from April 1960 was divided 
between farming and non-agricultural industries. In the latter the largest employ- 
ment increases occurred in service industry. In transportation, a smaller 
volume of shipments of most commodities and consolidation of railway opera- 
tions brought about a modest decrease in the number employed. Mining employ- 
ment was well up from a year earlier in Manitoba, where base-metal mining 
employment increased in the northern part of the province. An increase in the 
number of new housing units helped raise construction employment near to the 
year-earlier figure. 

Unemployment in April 1961, estimated at 72,000, accounted for 6.4 
per cent of the labour force. In April 1960, it was 58,000 (5.4 per cent). 

Employment in April was estimated at 1,046,000, in March at 1,009,000, 
and in April 1960 at 1,012,000. The labour force was estimated at 1,118,000 
in April, at 1,085,000 in March and at 1,070,000 in April 1960. 

Employment rose more than seasonally in the Pacific region. Strong 
seasonal advances were registered in construction and services employment. 
Some transportation workers were hired as the volume of grain exports to 
the Far East continued to increase. 

The spring break-up continued to hamper logging, and highway load 
restrictions curtailed movements of lumber and other goods. Sawmills hired 
some men as production levels were increased. Employment in pulp and paper 
plants remained strong. In other manufacturing seasonal increases in machine 
shops and metal working plants were partly offset by layoffs in some textile 
plants on completion of spring and summer lines. Spring work commenced 
on farms. 

Total employment in April moved ahead of last year’s level. The year-to- 
years gains occurred mainly in the service industry, while employment in 
mining and construction approached year-earlier levels. In manufacturing, 
declines in sawmilling, plywood production, and iron and steel products were 
largely offset by substantial gains in pulp and paper plants, and some modest 
increases in base metal smelting and chemicals. 

Unemployment in April at 58,000, represented 10.0 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 71,000 in March and 48,000 (8.6 per cent) a year 
earlier. Employment was estimated at 521,000 in April, and at 504,000 a month 
earlier. In April 1960, it was estimated at 511,000. 

The labour force was estimated at 579,000 in April, 575,000 in March 
and 559,000 in April 1960. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
April April April April April April 
1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 
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Major Industral... <0 too ee 18 16 8 NO pg - Plewreqadentads «sees ae 
Major Agricultural. ..c......+a.s.<.4s., 6 8 8 Cine Pele tars Beees tes ilicecn Meee 
Ea ee ROO Fee ae 34 39 22 18 2 1 
OLS lac acZ site vim cere ee 67 71 41 38 2 1 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—APRIL 
—-_ .. 1... 1. 7 OS 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000: 60 


per cent or more in non-agricul- 
tural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 

















SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 

Calgary Halifax 
Edmonton —>OTTAWA-HULL 
Hamilton —»TORONTO 
Montreal 

uebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
Vancouver-New Westminster 

and Mission City 
Windsor (incl. Leam.) 
Winnipeg 
Brantford Guelph 
Corner Brook Kingston 
Cornwall Kitchener 
Farnham-Granby ondon 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur —>OSHAWA 
Joliette —»>SARNIA 
Lac St. Jean Sudbury 
Moncton Victoria 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
SAINT JOHN << 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Charlottetown —»BARRIE 
Prince Albert Brandon 
Red Deer —»>CHATHAM 
Riviere du Loup —»)>LETHBRIDGE 
Thetford-Megantic- Moose Jaw 

St. Georges North Battleford 
Yorkton egina 

—»SASKATOON 

Bathurst —»>BELLEVILLE- Kitimat 
Beauharnois TRENTON SWIFT 
Bracebridge Brampton CURRENT 
Bridgewater Central Vancouver 
Campbellton Island 
Cranbrook —->CHILLIWACK 

auphin Drumheller 
DAWSON CREEK <— Galt 
Drummondville Goderich 
Edmundston Kamloops 
Fredericton LACHUTE-STE. 
Gaspe —> THERESE 
Grand Falls —» LINDSAY 
Kentville Listowel 
Montmagny Medicine Hat 
Newcastle —>OWEN SOUND 
North Bay —>ST. HYACINTHE 
Okanagan Valley —>ST. JEAN 
Pembroke St. Thomas 
Portage La Prairie —y»SIMCOE 
Prince George-Quesnel Stratford 
Prince Rupert —»TRAIL-NELSON 
Quebec North Shore Walkerton 
Rimouski —»> WEYBURN 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
St. Stephen 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock 
Yarmouth 


ne 


—->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 424, April issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 15, 1961) 








Percentage Change 





From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Totaletvilian labour force: (a) 2s... .22 ee 2) «Foes (000)} April 22 6, 440 + 1.4 + 2.9 
TOP GVO aie eg ase deca ea ee eae ke (000); April 22 5,818 + 3.0 + 1.9 
Agrmoulture.. cc. is wach Sesee bas ep ee (000); April 22 652 + 9.9 + 1.7 
Non-agriculture \ +: .cbisdonee sas eee ee (000)} April 22 5,166 + 2.2 + 2.0 
Paden Orkers baht ayser rae ainis.: ke eee (000)| April 22 4,677 + 2.0 + 0.8 
At work 35 hours'ormore....... "ce ee ee (000)} April 22 4,998 INCA: + 6.7 
At work less than 35 hours............55s:. (000)| April 22 680 N.A. —14.9 
Employed but not at work.......60..5..<.. (000)| April 22 140 N.A. —37.8 
Unemployed. . Seva: 522 4.. aee  eeee (000)} April 22 622 —11.8 +12.7 
AtlantiCi Reve. . Seek.» ere ae a. ee (000)} April 22 99 — 2.0 +11.2 
QUCDCG eno Mie 1A ies a |. one ee (000)| April 22 233 —12.7 + 5.4 
OUNDaTIO; cccuw oes eek Gtee Cee es <a ee (000)} April 22 160 —15.8 +17.6 
Pravcre:!, SA SOLU Gas Ae ee oe (000); April 22 72 — 5.3 +24.1 
Pani fice cee - pee ha eRe ee (000); April 22 58 —18.3 +20.8 
Without work and seeking work.............. (000)| April 22 590 —11.2 +14.1 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days........... (000)| April 22 32 —22.0 — 8.6 
Industrial employment (1949=100).................... February 110.9 — 0.6 — 3.2 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............... February 104.6 + 0.3 — 4.0 
Tmamigration... ispeets sive s 85s <1acc ee Lewd cs Ist Qtr. 1961} 11,839 oo —28.7 
Destined to the labour force........................ Ist Qtr. 1961 5,374 — —33.6 
Strikes and Lockouts 
pirikes and lockouts...és.s6..:.../2 0 Soe, April 30 —11.8 + 3.4 
No oi workers invelved(i...... 2284. 12 aoe April 6,265 +41.5 +14.4 
Durationinimandayscce.) eet - eee. April 59, 240 +43.9 +120.5 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)...... February $77.78 + 1.0 + 3.2 
Average hourly earnings: (mife.)J)..< A ee owe ees February $ 1.82 + 0.6 + 2.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............... February 40.4 + 0.7 0.0 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).....00..2..000c08e cee. February $73.41 + 0.9 + 2.7 
Consumer price index (1949=100)..................... April 129.1 0.0 + 1.3 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
C1040 S100) oust now scae oh ne otcdeca es eee ee February 136.2 + 0.7 + 0.9 
Total labotr income. (.....50. 0.3 $000,000) February 1,501 + 0.5 + 2.5 
Industrial Production 
Total: (average 1949 =100)) &. Afews 52 See ee March 163.9 — 1.2 — 3.9 
Manniacturing ss.) eee es ee ee March 144.9 + 0.3 — 4.2 
JIUPADIER.. Ay .chsk. Geek tie ae tae ee ee March 140.3 + 0.9 — 8.2 
Non-durables< 21.8234 120 0c eon ee eee March 149.0 + 0.1 — 0.7 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Lubour 
Force a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also p. 424, April issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





There were 131 major collective agreements covering approximately 
332,000 employees in various stages of negotiation during April. Of these, 
21 were concluded during the month, providing wage increases for more than 
32,000 workers. These settlements bring the number of new major agreements 
signed during the first four months of the year to 65. Nearly all of these 
settlements were reached either by direct bargaining between the parties or 
during the conciliation process; only in two cases was settlement arrived at 
while a strike was in progress. One of these occurred at the Burrard Dry Dock 
in Vancouver and the other at the Marine Division of Canadian Vickers in 
Montreal. 

Another strike in the shipbuilding industry was called in March by the 
Marine Workers’ Federation. It continued during April, involving some 1,200 
employees of Halifax Shipyards at Halifax and Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. An 
additional 1,000 shipyard workers, members of the Marine Workers’ Federa- 
tion and four other unions, rejected a conciliation board’s recommendation for 
a total increase of 4 cents an hour spread over a two year period, and called 
a strike at Saint John Shipbuilding and Dry Dock, Saint John, New Brunswick. 

During the last week in April a strike involving 1,200 employees developed 
in Toronto when negotiations broke down between the Hotel and Club Em- 
ployees Union and the Royal York Hotel. The hotel, operated by the CPR, 
had offered a wage increase of 24 cents an hour effective April 1 and proposed 
a reduction in the requirement for layoff notice from seven days to 48 hours, 
but these terms were rejected by the union. To maintain operations during 
the strike management curtailed many of its services, brought in key personnel 
from other CPR hotels across Canada and hired additional staff locally. 

Towards the end of April, negotiations were conducted to avert a strike 
scheduled for May 16 that would have tied up operations of the nation’s major 
railways and would have directly involved 115,000 workers across Canada 
represented by 15 non-operating railway unions. The unions’ basis for settlement 
was the 14-cents-an-hour increase over a two-year contract recommended by 
an earlier conciliation board report, but management consistently maintained 
that they were financially unable to meet these added wage costs. Early in 
May, however, some 10 days prior to the strike deadline, the railways 
announced their acceptance of the conciliation board’s recommendations, thus 
bringing to an end the 18 months’ old labour dispute. 

Four of the major settlements concluded during April provided wage 
increases and improved fringe benefits for 9,400 workers in the aluminum 
industry. These workers are represented by the Metal Trades’ Federation, and 
the settlements were negotiated with the Aluminum Company of Canada for 
its Arvida, Ile Maligne and Shawinigan plants as well as with Canadian British 
Aluminum for its Baie Comeau plant. Each of the three agreements with the 
Aluminum Company of Canada were signed for a three-year term and provided 
a total wage increase of 18 cents an hour to be paid in three instalments. The 
first instalment of 6 cents an hour was retroactive to September 17, 1960, the 
expiry date of the previous agreement; the second and third instalments of 6 
cents each are to become effective on May 4, 1962 and May 4, 1963 respec- 
tively. The existing cost-of-living bonus, amounting to 9 cents an hour, was 
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incorporated into the wage structure and the cost-of-living escalator clause was 
discontinued. Vacation provisions were changed to provide for three weeks’ 
annual paid vacation after 10 years of service rather than after 15 years as 
previously. It was further agreed that if 80 per cent of the eligible employees 
signed authorization forms, the check-off would then become applicable to 
all employees. The agreement between Metal Trades’ Federation, and Canadian 
British Aluminum was also signed for a three-year period. The 750 employees 
covered were granted a 5 per cent pay increase effective immediately, and 
another 5 per cent to become effective April 1, 1962. On May 1, 1961 the 
48 hour work week was reduced to 42 hours with maintenance of take-home 
pay. In addition, the contract provided for settlement pay up to a maximum 
of $250, depending upon the time worked and certain eligibility requirements. 

Bargaining continued to be quite active in the electrical products indus- 
tries. Canadian General Electric at Montreal and Quebec City was bargaining 
for the renewal of an agreement with the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers. In separate negotiations between the company 
and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers representing 5,000 
employees in Toronto, Peterborough and Guelph, a conciliation board reported 
that it was unable to bridge the gap between the parties, but recommended 
that further talks be held. A mediator was appointed to help in these discussions 
and in mid-May the parties reportedly agreed upon a three-year contract to 
replace the expired five-year agreement. The settlement, ratified by the union 
membership, was reported to provide a total wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour over the life of the agreement. Concurrent with these negotiations were 
talks between the same union and Canadian Westinghouse. These negotiations 
had reached the conciliation board stage during the month and the first meeting 
of the board was scheduled for early May. 

More than 9,400 workers in the electrical products industry received 
wage increases from the settlements reached by the Northern Electric Company 
and its employees’ associations in Montreal, Que. and Belleville, Ont. Three 
separate agreements, each lasting one year, were signed in Montreal. One of 
these, affecting 2,200 office workers, provided increases ranging from $6 to $17 
per month retroactive to February 27, 1961; another, affecting 400 tradesmen 
who install telephones, provided increases ranging from 5 cents to 9 cents 
an hour retroactive to February 27, 1961; and the third, covering approximately 
6,000 plant tradesmen provided increases ranging from 6 cents to 9 cents 
retroactive to February 27, 1961. The Company’s 800 employees in Belleville 
also signed a one-year agreement that provided for increases in wages of 6 cents 
to 9 cents an hour depending on job classification. 

A great many of the original 127 items on the bargaining agenda between 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission and the National Union of Public 
Service Employees were resolved by direct talks between the parties. However, 
a number of important items were still outstanding at the end of the month 
and the union was notified that the Commission would seek the aid of a 
conciliation officer to resolve the remaining issues. 

The 25 one-year agreements signed last year in the pulp and paper industry 
will terminate by the end of the second quarter. During talks between Canadian 
International Paper and its subsidiary New Brunswick International Paper and 
four unions representing 6,000 workers employed at the company’s six mills 
located in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, the parties agreed to postpone 
further negotiations until September 17, 1961, subject to certain interim adjust- 
ments. Negotiations opened between Abitibi Power and Paper and the five 
unions representing 6,000 employees working at nine company mills in Ontario, 
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Quebec and Manitoba. The unions’ original request for a general 12-cents-an- 
hour wage increase was rejected by the company, and at the end of the month 
the parties had sought the aid of a conciliation officer. 

Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During May, June and July 


(except those under negotiation in April) 


Company and Location Union 
Algoma Ore Properties, WWaAWalse OIG: os iesaveasentsce: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste: Marie, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ..0....0000..... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pe ee eC IG fC COMIDAN Y= WIC fies sin so sensnss kcdeveetesenes I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


, Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Bldg. maintenance companies, Vancouver, B.C. Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Cement, N.B., Que., Ont., Man. & Alta. Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


DURING MIR IVETO MAU MUIC: — geastevac.tc0ssanveciacdaaesobarebesrrcvesos Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ..... ae ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Courtaulds Canada, ‘Cornwall, QOnts |. cord. discsiicociasdes Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cyanamid of Canada, Niagara Falls, Ont. .......... U.E.. (ind.) 

Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. .............. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

DON brew bTOse eC LETMOMEs  OUCS boii cnc cadscsaseasberses Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfld. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fraser Companies, Cabano, Que. .............:0...00000. Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Fraser Companies, Edmundston, N.B. .................. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. ...... Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind. 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton Cotton & subsids., Hamilton, Dundas 


oe Te OT aU) hE aan hs) ie Uy ces i eseticeckse Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) ; 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ........ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper Mill 
Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Never: Company, sespanola, Ont. ai34k8.cccasss. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp. of Can., Marathon, Ont. .......... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal Transp. Commission, Que. .............:::.06 Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (car car- 
FiCTS) Oath ee eri usnicnt. Teamsters (ind:) 
Ontario’ Paper, sThorold? Onti s.2.:.0a02)...gec4-. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
et a eh Sine cic, fuln & Paper Mil Wire (ABLE CIOyGng) 
pene ROO THOL One ec. Pulp & Paver Mill Wiss, (AFI-CIO/CLO) 
Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. .... Bape Mes CIO/CLON. Pulp & Paper 


: : Rieck) Ont iii Sinceos Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
OT A a tae Mill Wkrs. Srnec reer = ore (AFL 
Ste. Anne Power, Beatipre, (Quen: ...s.iesciesses.tcs. Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmi rs. = 

: ss a P C1O/GEG) 


Sask. Wheat Pool (Elevator Div.), Ont., Man., 
ST Pi ga Wat ahi ee me a ee OT i PS Mh . Empl. oe vat PIG/CICATEN ane 
Kimberley-Clark, Kapuskasing, Paper Makers - ulp aper 
DEC MMEDRL DIETS Ped ts Ge B “Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


peek 8 ae) MOLY ots 4 alts 2 eed eee were ee 
Stelco (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stelco, Montres Quer mens ae ie. entre Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver, B.C. ............ Empl. Union (Ind.) 
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Part II—Negotiations in Progress During April 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Paper, Iroquois Falls, Ont. ...............0...0..: Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Abitibi Paper, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. .................... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. ..... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Anglo-Cdn. Paper, Forestville, Que. .................... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Assoc. des Marchands Détaillants (Produits Ali- 
mentaires), Quebec Oue 4s. eyet ee ee Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assoc. Patronale du Commerce, (Hardware), 
Quebec; Ques 2.452.258. eee eee Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assoc. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 
béc, Que. er creer ene! orate See eee Services Federation (CNTU) (male) 
Assoc. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 
bec, Queéin ci aches toenail eee Services Federation (CNTU) (female) 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ............ Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.B.C., 'company-wide en ye eee, eee Radio & T. V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 
Cdn. General Electric, Cobourg, Oakville, Peter- I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant & salaried 
borough & Toronto, eOnt.1 ee ee empl.) 


Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & Quebec, Que. I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. International Paper, N.B., Que. & Ont. ..... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oper. Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 


Cdn. Tube & Steel, Montreal, Que. ..................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assoc., Quebec, Farnham & Vic- 
toriaville;} Qué: Gee hy ee eee Sa Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
C.N.R., system-wide’ #4217. ee ee Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
C.N.R., system=wide i.e ee Sees Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
C.N.R.,, systeni-widerc 40. a ee ee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.P.R., system-wide! 2.) )- 6. Ge ee Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
C.PR.; (system-wide 9 ...c4- te 4 ns ee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
C.P.R. Atlantic & Central regions ...........ccccccccc00. ace Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
C.P.R. Atlantic & Central regions ...........c.ccccc0.000. Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.P.R. Prairie & Pacific’ restanss, 4 ee a Oe, Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
C.P.R., Prairteté) Pacific resions* .. a5 Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Bridge, Vancouver, B.C. o..cccccccceccceccceece. Structural Iron Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion “Coal, “Sydney: NS. 0), See, eee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dom. Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, Ont. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ........ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. ........ccccccccse0. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dunlop Canadas Doronto, Ontos. Jo eee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dunlop Canada, Whitby) Ont) 4.) soe eae Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal, Que. ..........0.cccccceccecesceeee Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
East. Can. Newsprint Grp., Que. & N.S. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
E. B.-Eddy, Hull) Que... eee ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Edmonton’ City, Alia/=a.¢2447) eee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton’ City, Alta! 25. ..228, ee Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Edmonton" City, Altaw 2.0. Sai, eee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Quewe..c2s Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que. ........ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, Ont. o.......cccccccscccssces Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Halifax Citysv N.S Aes CA Ma eid Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 
Hamilton CitveOnt. <6. ee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (office wkrs.) 
Hamilton :City,/Onte aig). ee, Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 
H. J. Heinz; Leamington Ont. es Ge, Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kellogs ‘Company, London, Ont. 24060. e. Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelvinator of Canada, London, Ont. .................... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Quer). AO, Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miramichi Lumber, Chatham Industries & others, 
Miramichi Ports OE ata ie Seed ET RR Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
N.B. Power Commission, province-wide ............ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Noranda Mines, Norandas, Oue.9 2:55) Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide? (,.3". xeaeee, Seeeee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
RGA Victor, Montreal; (Que: i) shasan ee Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
R.C.A. Victor, Montreal, Que. ......................... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 
Sask. Power Corp., province-wide ...................... Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Union Company and Location 


Scott Clothing, Longueuil, Que. o..............cccsescooseee Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Shell Oil; Montreal East, Que. c.cc...cccis. ccsssessece Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Dampers omitted. Lachine: Ouess, . oie 8. coed exes I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

2.C.A,, company-wide) (uasyotcem...is.cthdiceoks Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. .............. Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 

WarOUSSDUID aw paper mills. * BoC...) cok: Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Westeel Products, western provinces .................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mg Winks Dhayeiued © in Aa Dey ilar ane er pie Mire Aa oh to Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Conciliation Officer 

BA Clarkson gente isi. .sdcstese:.. teh hoe eerwheeasc Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

EV li a Oe TA ee a nt ae eee ee a eee Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. .........0000000.00.. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.), Montreal, Que. Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


ryden@r deer ryder. Ont.” ucick wk. ees Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO ele 

LAER IELSFW IS bel USS Tea 28 Gite i cae Sod hea mre a Apia United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 

Fisheries Assoc. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. ........ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
(Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 

Food stores (various) Winnipeg, Man. .............. Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. coast .....0.......... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hollinger viinessa Vimming: sOnta scaled. ands: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hospitals (six), Montreal & District, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Lakehead Term. Elevators Assoc., Fort William Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumaker, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
DCarOONGUel’, FOWNSOID es ONtel ooo ccccscsecscetveesasnrtes Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Shipping Federation of Can., Montreal, Que. .... I.L.A. (CLC) 

Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. .......... Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLU) 


Conciliation Board 
Assoc. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Que- 


ero 0 Telok LAS A he Sinner Paha Sc ei 0, Ae ee Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., New Westminster, Burnaby, 

PUAsere Valley aia Come 28 Sw Rl. BOD. So Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., Vancouver, B.C. ..........e Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Catena City. WAlta, re RAIS ame Hee td el. does. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ..........000000.... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Canadian Jor, Orta Wiliam: .O nities cess anssct bts Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que. .................... Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Lithographers Assoc., eastern Canada ........ Lithographers (CLC) 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. ..........000....... U.E. (Ind.) 


Consolidated Paper, Ste. Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Que.. ......................-. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Glass, Wallaceburg, Ont. .............0000... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ..... CNTU-chartered local 

Dom. Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, Que. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Fittinges@iimited, Oshawa, Ont: 20....05..4020006.. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ Textile Federation (CNTU) 
MineryRubber,’ Granby, “Ques is 2.k...ce als. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sangamo Company, Leaside, Ont. ..............000000... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Te@eA. | COMPAR V=WiGe OA or... RAL LL. keccdctiistatss Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Cdn. General Electric, Toronto, Peterborough & 


SERTATEL Ne 160 regs teen Ripe ete ns eon A lene) aaa U.E. (Ind.) , 
I Ree IR, OUNCE THILWAYS 25. scslecctseencocevsseceoses 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Arbitration 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, Que. .................... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Work Stoppage 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 


TEXCUA EE et Me renee ad. AYIA ca tui  copegaten ge och Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ... ........ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
Saint John Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, Saint John, Marine Wkrs. (CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
ee ne hee Cneoceee tana i ai as aban Far CLC) & others 


Part III— Settlements Reached During April 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 

ALUMINUM Co., ARVIDA, QuE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr agreement 
covering 5,500 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Sept. 17, 1960, an additional 6¢ an hr. eff. 
May 4, 1962 and a final increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. May 4, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. 
of service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); if 80% of empl. sign authorization for check-off 
the company agreed to extend the check-off to all employees. 
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ALUMINUM Co., ILE MALIGNE, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU) : 3-yt, agree- 
ment covering 900 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Sept. 17, 1960, an additional 6¢ an 
hr. eff. May 4, 1962, and a final increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. May 4, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 
10 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); if 80% of empl. sign authorization for 
check-off the company agreed to extend the check-off to all employees. 


ALUMINUM Co., SHAWINIGAN, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Sept. 17, 1960, an additional 6¢ an hr. eff. 
May 4, 1962, and a final increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. May 4, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of 
service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); if 80% of empl. sign authorization for check-off the 
company agreed to extend the check-off to all employees. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CAN., CHALK RIVER & DEEP RIVER, OnT.—ATOMIC ENERGY ALLIED 
Councit (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—increases ranging from 5¢ 
to 8¢ an hr. during the first year of the agreement; additional increases ranging from 6¢ to 9¢ 
an hr. during the second year; company will pay 75% of the cost of sickness and accident 
indemnity plan. 


CpN. BRITISH ALUMINUM, BAIE COMEAU, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 
2-yr. agreement covering 750 empl.—increase of 5% eff. April 1, 1961 plus a further increase 
of 5% eff. April 1, 1962; settlement pay to a max. of $250 depending on time worked; weekly 
hrs. to be reduced from 48 hrs. to 42 hrs. eff. May 1, 1961 with full maintenance of take-home 
pay; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (formerly 2 wks. after 5 yrs.); improvement in the 
seniority clause; certain restrictions on contracting-out. 


C.B.C. COMPANY-WIDE—BROADCAST EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,500 
empl.—9¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Feb. 1, 1961; a further 7¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1962. 


G. T. Davie & Sons, Lauzon, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; a further .9¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 
1962; an additional 5¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1962 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1963; reduced work week 
eff. Sept. 1, 1961 from 414 hrs. to 40 hrs. with an increase of 6¢ an hr. to compensate for the 
shorter time; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.). 


Dom. ENGINEERING Works, LACHINE, QuE.—MACHINISTS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 900 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase eff. April 1, 1961. 


DuPont OF CAN., KINGSTON, ONT.—MINE WkERs. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 900 
empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase eff. April 1, 1961: improved shift premiums. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER, HAMILTON, ONT.—RUBBER WKERS. (AFL-CIO/CLC):  1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase for day wkrs. with an increase of 4.3¢ an hr. 
for piece wkrs. 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER, NEW TORONTO, ONT.—RUBBER WKERS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,100 emp].—6¢-an-hr. increase for day wkrs. and 5¢ an hr. for piece wkrs.; 
Ae! eae: pay of $10 on a prorated basis depending upon time worked during 4 wks. prior to 
settlement. 

Hupson Bay MIniNncG, FLin FLoNn, MAN.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL, MACHINISTS (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 2-yr. agreement covering 2,300 empl.—5¢-an-hr. increase eff. April 16, 
1961 plus a further 6¢ an hr. eff. April 16, 1962; hazard pay increased from 10¢ an hr. to 15¢ 
an hr.; company to pay the difference between regular pay and jury duty pay. 


MARINE INDUSTRIES, SOREL, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 825 empl.—increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1961, a further increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. 
Sept. 3, 1961, plus 7¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 31, 1961; another 5¢ an hr. on July 1, 1962 and 6¢ an 
hr. on Dec. 30, 1962; work week to be reduced from 414 hrs. to 40 hrs. eff. April 30501961206 
wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); all new empl. must 


Morrs Limirep, Hairax, N.S.—TEAMSTERS (IND.) & BAKERY Wxrs. (CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,000 empl.—general increase of 5¢ an hour retroactive to Feb. 15, 1961; 2 
additional paid statutory holidays. 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC, BELLEVILLE, ONT.—EmptL. Assoc. (IND.) (PLANT wkRS.):  1-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—increases ranging from 6¢ to 9¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 27, 
1961; 2 wks. paid vacation after 15 months of continuous service (formerly 1 wk.). 

NoRTHERN ELECTRIC, MONTREAL, QuE.—EmpPL. Assoc. (IND.) (PLANT WKRs.): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 6,000 empl.—increases rangnig from 6¢ to 9¢ an hr., depending on classifications, 
retroactive to Feb. 27, 1961. 

NORTHERN ELEcTRIC, MONTREAL, QugE.—OFFICE EmpL. Assoc. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 2,200 empl.—increases ranging from $6 per mo. to $17 per mo., depending on classifica- 
tions, retroactive to Feb. 20, 1961. 

SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CAN,, Havirax, N.S., Saint JoHN, N.B. & THREE RIVERS, QUE.— 
I.L.A. (CLC): new agreement covering 3,000 empl.—details of settlement not yet available. 


St. LAWRENCE Corp., East ANGUS, QUE.—PULP & PAPER Wxrs. FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—13¢-an-hr. increase eff. May 1, 1961 plus an additional 3¢ an hr. 
eff. Nov. 1, 1961 and another 3¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of 
service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 1 additional paid statutory holiday for a total of 8; 
bereavement leave. 

VANCOUVER City, B.C.—FireE FIGHTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 650 
empl.—increase of 13%; 3 wks. paid vacation after 7 yrs. of service and 4 wks. after 17 yrs. 
(formerly 3 wks. after 8 yrs. and 4 wks. after 20 yrs.). 

VANCOUVER POLICE COMMISSIONERS’ Bp., B.C.—PEACE OFFICERS (CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 730 empl.—increase of 13%; 3 wks. paid vacation after 7 yrs. of service and 4 wks. 
after 17 yrs. (formerly 3 wks. after 8 yrs. and 4 wks. after 20 yrs.). 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Gross National Product in 1960 
3 Per Cent Higher than 1959’s 


Canada’s gross national product for 1960 
was estimated at a figure about 3 per cent 
higher than that for 1959. Physical volume 
of output was about 2 per cent higher, and 
prices about 1.5 per cent, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics said last month. 


Estimated gross national product last 
year was $35,959 million. 


The 1.5-per-cent increase in prices was 
the smallest for any year since 1955, when 
the increase was 1.3 per cent. The average 
annual price rise for the years 1956 to 
1960 was 2.5 per cent. 


The upward movement of the gross 
national product was interrupted in 1960. 
During the first quarter, the growth of 
total final purchases slackened, and during 
the second quarter both final purchases and 
the value of production declined. 


Although final demand recovered in the 
third quarter, production did not fully 
respond, as the increased requirements 
were met, in part, from inventory. 


In the fourth quarter, although final and 
inventory demand were once more exerting 
an expansionary influence on gross national 
product, the gains were modified by a 
decline in demand for Canadian exports. 


The weakness in final demand during 
the year was centred in business outlays 
for new plant and equipment, housing con- 
struction, and consumer purchases of dur- 
able goods other than automobiles. Other 
factors tending to hold production in check 
included cutbacks in the rate of inventory 
accumulation in the second quarter and 
the shift to inventory liquidation in the 
third. 


Main supports to activity during the year 
came from consumer expenditures for non- 
durables and services, from government 
purchases of goods and services, and from 
exports to overseas countries. 


The slackening of economic activity was 
reflected in labour income, corporation 
profits and government revenues. The rise 
in labour income during the year was 
little more than half as large as the advance 
in 1959. Total personal income was higher 
by 4 per cent, compared with a gain of 6 
per cent in 1959. Earnings of corporations 
last year fell about 6 per cent below the 
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1959 level. Because of lower income of 
business and the smaller rate of advance 
in personal incomes, total government 
revenues rose by a narrower margin than 
in 1959. 


Production and Employment—The phy- 
sical volume of output in 1960 advanced 
about 2 per cent. Both the goods- and 
service-producing industries shared in the 
gain, but the service-producing industries 
made the major contribution. Output was 
up significantly in all service industries but 
within the goods-producing group, move- 
ments diverged widely. 

The moderate increase in the volume of 
production in employment was accompanied 
by a roughly equivalent gain in employ- 
ment, which rose 1.7 per cent. But because 
most of the labour demand was in those 
areas, notably trade and services, where 
women constitute a large part of the labour 
force, while the weakness in demand was in 
those areas, notably durable goods manu- 
facturing and construction, where men pre- 
dominate, the gain in male employment 
was only fractional; the number of women 
employed increased 6 per cent. 

The 1.7-per-cent increase in employment 
in 1960 fell short of the 2.8-per-cent growth 
of the labour force, and unemployment as 
a percentage of the labour force rose from 
an average of 6 per cent in 1959 to 7 per 
cent in 1960. 


Commodity Imports in 1960 
Down Fractionally from 1959 


Canada imported $5,492,300,000 worth 
of commodities in 1960, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. This 
figure was $3,500,000 lower than the pre- 
liminary estimate issued in January (L.G., 
Feb., p. 109). 

Imports for 1960 were $16,600,000—a 
fractional 0.3 per cent—below the 1959 
total of $5,508,900,000. 


As the average price level of imports rose 
slightly in 1960, the physical volume of 
imports in 1960 declined more than their 
value. 

Of the leading import commodities, more 
registered increases than decreases in 1960, 
although non-farm machinery, by far the 
most valuable import, decreased 0.9 per 
cent below the 1959 level. 
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Imports of automobile parts increased 
2.8 per cent, crude petroleum 2.1 per cent, 
and aircraft and parts 50 per cent. Auto- 
mobiles, fruits, engines and boilers, cotton 
products, books, and plastics and plastic 
products also rose. 

A decline of 3.3 per cent was recorded 
for electrical apparatus in 1960. There was 
a considerable decrease in farm implements 
and machinery. Rolling-mill products fell 
slightly, as did rubber and petroleum prod- 
ucts imports. 


All Provinces Plan to Observe 
Commonwealth Training Week 


Two folders, “Why Bother to Graduate” 
and “Education, Training and Employ- 
ment,” prepared by the Department of 
Labour, will be distributed during Com- 
monwealth Technical Training Week, May 
29-June 4. A total of 1,338,000 of each of 
these pamphlets will be distributed through 
the school system. 

All provincial governments by this time 
have indicated their intention to take part 
in the observance of the Week. Provincial 
planning committees have been set up, with 
members representing government, labour, 
industry, education, training, the National 
Employment Service, and others concerned 
with the training of Canadian youth. Com- 
mittees are active also in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. 

The first of the pamphlets outlines some 
of the reasons why students should stay in 
school until they graduate. Teachers will 
get the students to read it and will conduct 
a brief discussion of its contents. 

The second folder, which contains a 
message to parents, will be given to the 
students to take home to their parents. It 
will bear the name of the minister of 
education of the province in which it is 
being distributed along with the name Hon. 
Michael Starr, federal Minister of Labour. 

A third pamphlet, entitled “Training 
Today For Tomorrow,” which explains the 
objectives of the Week and contains the 
Governor-General’s proclamation on the 
subject, has been completed and 10,000 
copies have been distributed to the prov- 
inces, and 15,000 more copies are being 
printed. Copies of this pamphlet have also 
been distributed to several national organi- 
zations taking part in the observance, in- 
cluding the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities, the Confederation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
the YWCA, the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 
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In connection with the Week, the Depart- 
ment of Labour has also produced and 
shipped 60,000 posters for use in every 
Canadian classroom, television clips and 
radio spots for broadcast during the Week, 
and a film clip for screening in major 
Canadian theatres that week. 





Old Age Assistance Total Drops, 
Payments to Disabled Increase 


The numbers of persons receiving old age 
assistance and blind persons allowances 
decreased but the number receiving dis- 
abled persons allowances increased during 
the first quarter of 1961, the Department 
of National Health and Welfare has an- 
nounced. 


Old Age Assistance—The number of 
persons receiving old age assistance in 
Canada decreased from 100,577 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1960 to 100,184 at the end of the 
first quarter of 1961. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,710,851.01 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1961, compared with $7,736,244.59 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $220,054,002.28. 

Federal expenditures for the fiscal year 
1960-61 amounted to $30,657,141.05, an 
increase of $309,592.99 over the expendi- 
ture of $30,347,548.06 in 1959-60. 

At March 31, 1961, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$48.72 to $52.78, except in one province 
where the average was $47.07. In all prov- 
inces the maximum assistance paid was $55 
a month. 


Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act 
increased from 50,627 at December 31, 
1960 to 50,650 at the end of the first quarter 
of 1961. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,093,227.75 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1961, compared with $4,102,681.16 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $72,110,610.45. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1960-61 amounted to $16,385,819.75, an 
increase of $334,859.53 over the expendi- 
ture of $16,050,960.22 in 1959-60. 

At March 31, 1961, the average monthly 
allowance in the province ranged from 
$52.78 to $54.57. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 
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Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of blind persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Blind Persons Act de- 
creased from 8,665 at December 31, 1960 
to 8,642 at the end of this year’s first 
quarter. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,039,309.34 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1961, compared with $1,042,901.60 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $31,555,828.14. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1960-61 amounted to $4,161,832.93, a de- 
crease Of $36,334.43 over the expenditure 
of $4,198,167.36 in 1959-60. 

At March 31, 1961, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$50.51 to $54.40. In all provinces the max- 
imum allowance paid was $55 a month. 





U.S. Employment Service Urged 


To Increase Effectiveness 


A national meeting of State Employment 
Security administrators and Employment 
Service directors to make plans for increas- 
ing the effectiveness of local State employ- 
ment offices, through reorganization, more 


job listings, improved facilities, closer rela- 
tions with employers, and generally greater 
efforts to find jobs for qualified applicants, 
was recently urged on employment officials 
by the United States Secretary of Labor, 
Arthur Goldberg. 

Mr. Goldberg said that he had asked the 
employment office of each state to submit a 
plan of action on the means of improving 
and strengthening the local offices of the 
federal-state employment service in the 
main urban centres. 

Mr. Goldberg pointed out that extra 
funds had been provided by Congress to 
enable the employment service to be ex- 
panded and improved. Many offices in the 
larger centres had become overwhelmed 
by work in connection with unemployment 
insurance; but this situation must be 
changed, and employment service offices 
must become primarily placement offices 
to match workers and jobs, the Labor 
Secretary said. 

Employment offices must not be satisfied 
with finding work for people who were 
already unemployed. They must go beyond 
that and must be prepared to anticipate 
the effects of automation and technological 
changes on employment, said Mr. Gold- 
berg. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 
A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 

April 10—Bill C-81, to amend Merchant 
Seamen Compensation Act to permit an 
allowance for orphans of a merchant sea- 
man who are entitled to compensation 
under the Act to be paid, at the discretion 
of the Board, when the orphans are cared 
for and maintained elsewhere than in the 
former household, introduced by a private 
member and read the first time (p. 3482). 

Resolution adopted by the United Nations 
requesting all member states to consider 
taking such separate and collective actions 
as are open to them to bring about the 
abandonment of policies of apartheid in 
South Africa, supported by Canada, does 
not, in the Government’s view, condone the 
use of force or punitive measures by mem- 
ber states, the Prime Minister says in reply 
to a question by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (p. 3483). 

Representations asking that bilingual per- 
sons be employed in reasonable proportions 
at the Canadian National Telegraph office 
in Windsor and in other comparable locali- 
ties across Canada will be made to the 
CNR, the Minister of Transport promises 
the member for Timmins (p. 3484). 
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Report of the Royal Commission on 
Transportation together with a summary of 
it by the Secretary of the Commission is 
tabled by the Prime Minister. After the 
report has been studied, the question of 
whether legislation will be introduced will 
be decided, and the House will be informed, 
he says in reply to a question (p. 3505). 

April 11—Suggestion that the report of 
the Royal Commission on Transportation 
be sent to a committee which could con- 
duct public hearings on it is made by the 
Leader of the Opposition. The Prime Minis- 
ter says he could recall no case in which 
a Royal Commission report has been so 
submitted (p. 3529). 

Instructions to discontinue sale of unem- 
ployment insurance stamps except to em- 
ployers registered with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, effective March 27, 
were issued by the Post Office Department 
at the request of the Commission, the Minis- 
ter of Labour says in reply to a question 
about the issue of stamps for casual em- 
ployees (p. 3532). 

Second reading of Bill C-28, to provide 
for a maximum wage of $1.25 an hour for 
all employees under federal jurisdiction, 
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moved by a private member (p. 3550). The 
hour for private and public bills expires 
before the question is put (p. 3557). 

April 12—WNo directive encouraging civil 
servants to resign before the normal retire- 
ment age of 65 years has been issued by 
any government department, the Secretary 
of State says (p. 3573). 

The Government does not dismiss em- 
ployees for political reasons, the Postmaster 
General says in reply to a question about 
the dismissal of post office employees in 
New Brunswick. One employee was dis- 
missed for “political partisanship,” however 
(o> B57a0 

April 13—Bulk lake carrier transferred 
by Canada Steamship Lines to British West 
Indies registry to save taxes and operating 
costs, if registered in Bermuda will appear 
in the Commonwealth registry and, while 
operating in the Great Lakes, will be en- 
titled to the rights and privileges of ships 
that carry that registry, the Minister of 
Transport informs a questioner (p. 3612). 

April 17—Steps to develop a secondary 
mortgage market in Canada “and thus to 
increase the flow of private investment into 
housing and contribute to greater stability 
in the construction industry” are being 
taken by the Government, the Minister of 
Public Works announces (p. 3703). 

“So-called ‘efficiency experts’” are not em- 
ployed by the Canadian National Railways, 
but the company does employ 175 “work 
method” employees, among whom are 
work study, methods, machine and material 
analysts, the Minister of Transport says in 
reply to a question (p. 3743). 

April 18—The railways have not asked 
for any instructions from the Government 
in the light of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Transportation since it was 
tabled, nor has the Government made any 
proposals to the railway companies or their 
employees as to what it considers would 
be grounds for a fair settlement, the Minis- 
ter of Labour says in reply to questions 
(papi 45): 

April 19—Estimated numbers of unem- 
ployed men in the week ended March 18, 
in the various age groups; the estimated 
numbers of both sexes unemployed in the 
major seasonal industries during the winter 
and summer months of 1960; the estimated 
number of single and of married women 
unemployed in the week ended March 18; 
and the estimated number of men and 
women Over 65 unemployed in the same 
week are given by the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Minister of Labour in reply to 
a question (p. 3790). 

Number of persons whose unemployment 
insurance benefit entitlements were can- 
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celled because their contributions had been 
cancelled as not bona fide was 1,054 in 
January and 1,150 in February, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour 
says in reply to a question (p. 3791). 

Other employment has been found for, 
or offered to all of the 21 employees of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation who 
were displaced by curtailment of the inter- 
national service of the Corporation, with 
the exception of two who retired and two 
who voluntarily resigned to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere, the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Minister of National Revenue 
says in reply to a question (p. 3791). 

Persons employed by Crown corpora- 
tions numbered 140,726 on March 31, 1960, 
and 134,455 on January 31, 1961, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce tells a questioner 
(ps7 92). 

A measure to authorize cost-sharing pro- 
grams of vocational rehabilitation for dis- 
abled persons introduced by the Minister 
of Labour after debate resumes on the 
resolution (p. 3805), and Bill C-84 is 
introduced and read the first time. The 
measure also provides for co-ordination of 
federal activities and the undertaking of 
research concerning such rehabilitation, as 
well as for the establishment of a national 
advisory council on rehabilitation. 


April 20—The winter works program for 
the construction of picnic areas and camp 
grounds in the provinces has been extended 
to May 31, the Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources announces 
(p. 3827). 


April 24—Motion of non-confidence in 
the Government’s trade policies, charging 
inconsistency and failure to develop a long- 
term foreign economic policy that would 
bring benefit to Canada by implementing a 
program to promote expansion of secondary 
manufacturing industries, is moved by the 
member for Laurier (p. 3942) when the 
House goes into committee of supply (p. 
pe poo 


April 25—Consideration of non-confid- 
ence motion resumes (p. 3966). The motion 
is defeated (p. 3992). 


Hourly rates of pay for prevailing rate 
employees of the Department of National 
Defence in the Toronto area in certain 
trades, together with the dates on which the 
rates became effective, are givn by the 
Associate Minister of National Defence, in 
reply to a question, as follows: plumbers 
$3.14, June 1, 1959; painters $2.41, May 
1, 1959; motor mechanics $2.02, Septem- 
ber 1, 1958; and labourers $1.75, March 1, 
1961 (p. 4005). 
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Vocational Education in the 1960s 


Canada can no longer afford the luxuries of indifferent preparation and use of 
its manpower, and will have to replace reliance on workers’ picking up skills 
on the job with formal training programs, says Director of Vocational Training 


Canada can no longer afford the luxuries 
of indifferent preparation and use of its 
manpower; formally organized programs of 
training will have to replace reliance on 
workers’ picking up their skills and knowl- 
edge by informal means on the job, C. R. 
Ford, Director of the Vocational Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour, told 
the Ontario Educational Association last 
month. 


A recent survey on the training of skilled 
manpower (L.G., July 1960, p. 662) found 
that 35 per cent of tradesmen in a sample 
of five skilled occupations were trained 
outside of Canada, Mr. Ford said. Although 
the Canadian industry appreciates the new- 
comers’ contribution of skills and talents, 
it cannot continue to fill its skilled posi- 
tions in this way and at the same time 
compete with nations where the develop- 
ment of manpower is given a high priority. 


In those countries, technical and voca- 
tional training is a continuing process from 
school through employment, Mr. Ford 
noted. Impressive expansions and revisions 
of training programs have taken place in 
Britain, Germany, France and Switzerland, 
as well as in Russia. To maintain its posi- 
tion, Canada must develop a new perspec- 
tive in the field of education and training 
for employment. In Europe, activity, con- 
fidence and prosperity have replaced fear 
and suspicion, and Europeans wonder why 
Canada seems to be “losing its way.” 


Mr. Ford, quoting Dr. E. D. MacPhee, 
Dean of Administration and Finance at the 
University of British Columbia, enumerated 
three reasons why a new look at training 
is necessary: (1) The population in the 
15-19 age group rose by a quarter of a 
million in the last decade, and this was 
but the beginning of the results of the war 
and postwar high birth rate. (2) In the 
next five years, half a million additional 
young people will need education and 
training, and the growth of their numbers 
during the last half of the sixties will be 
even greater. (3) The demand for skilled 
and technical workers is increasing more 
rapidly than employment generally, and 
the fastest growing occupations, pushed to 
the fore by rapid technological changes, 
are those that require a high level of train- 
ing and sound fundamental education as a 
basis for an understanding of the field of 
knowledge basic to these jobs. 
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At the same time, Canada cannot expect 
nearly so much in the future from immi- 
gration of technical and skilled workers, 
because industrial technology has also in- 
creased in their countries of origin and 
they are needed at home. 

But the most important reason for a new 
look at training, Mr. Ford said, is that 
Canadian youth must be given the oppor- 
tunity to prepare for the present and future 
positions in Canadian industry. 

Training is needed for two groups: those 
who have left schools and are employed 
need training to be upgraded to meet the 
changing requirements, including here also 
the unemployed who need either training or 
retraining; and those who are now in 
schools and need more training so that they 
will not become unemployed in the future. 

Mr. Ford believes that this problem 
reaches across provicial boundaries and 
therefore calls for co-ordinated planning 
and effort. 

In addition to a policy, there must be 
an agency to administer that policy, Mr. 
Ford continued. 

“The responsibility for the direction, 
administration and co-ordination of the 
programs for training manpower is much 
more important than some Departments of 
Education realize. 

“Vocational and technical education is 
not the running of a school or even a 
series of schools. It is not what is done 
in the technical or vocational high schools. 
It is not what is done in institutes of tech- 
nology or provincial technical institutes or 
trade schools. It is not the sporadic, inade- 
quate, limited programs for training a few, 
or even many, unemployed. It is not the 
apprenticeship program. It is not the up- 
grading training of employed workers in 
provincial trade training programs—where 
they exist; it is not the training of any 
particular group or at any level; but it is 
the composite of all of these co-ordinated 
to meet the needs of all persons in their 
transition from school to employment, and 
on to the development of full occupational 
competence. 

‘““A comprehensive and modern technical 
and vocational training program has as its 
objective the development of the full poten- 
tial of our labour force, and should provide 
the student with a continuous educational 
road leading on to his career. Vocational 
education is an activity which involves the 
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Working World That Awaits High School Students 


In his address to the Ontario Educa- 
tional Association, C. R. Ford, Director of 
the Vocational Training Branch, used charts 
and tables to illustrate the “working world 
into which the high school students will 

In the labour market as a whole, about 
one quarter of all jobs are in the profes- 
sional or skilled category. A further 30 
per cent of the jobs are white collar ones, 
among which are many requiring high 
levels of skill. 

The faster growing occupations are the 
ones requiring a high level of training. In 
skilled categories, the fastest growing occu- 
pations are those at or near the technician 
level; production planners, tool designers, 
draftsmen, laboratory technicians, engineer- 
ing assistants. 

Employment in skilled occupations in- 
creased 38 per cent between 1949-50 and 
1958-59; in semi-skilled and unskilled occu- 
pation, 19 per cent. But if service occupa- 
tions are separated from the latter group, 
the increase drops to 17 per cent. 

The broad shifts in the labour force 
between 1901 and 1960 indicate the follow- 
ing significant trends: 

1. The rapid rise in white collar occupa- 
tions—managerial, professional, technical, 
clerical, etc——which have increased at an 
average annual rate more than three times 
that of the total labour force. 

2. A sharp drop in agricultural employ- 
ment. 

3. A decline in the proportion of manual 
workers, particularly unskilled and semi- 
skilled persons. 

These trends indicate that many cate- 
gories of employment now require educa- 
tion and training rather than manual skills, 
and the levels of skills and basic educational 
requirements are rising for workers within 
all groups. Even within the semi-skilled 
category, the emphasis is generally shifting 
from physical effort to conceptual and 






giving of instruction in techniques, skills, 
and the related application of math, and 
scientific principles in any occupation... 
It is not intended to be a substitute for 
general education, it is not in competition 
with academic education, neither is it a 
repository for the recalcitrant or the non- 
achiever.” 

Mr. Ford went on to say that Canadian 
high schools by and large prepare ade- 
quately those students who go on to univer- 
sity, but do a less satisfactory job of train- 
ing students who are not going on to 
university. “The quality of vocational train- 
ing programs at secondary schools has not 
kept pace with industrial development over 
the years.” 

Until some date within the last decade or 
two, he remarked, high schools contributed 
to the pool of skilled manpower more than 
all other schools put together. That this 
is nO more so today means that either 
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visual skills. “Workers need enough basic 
education to permit them to read, write, 
count, record data, read meters, make 
routine calculations and generally react to 
visual stimuli.” 

The same applies to skilled craftsmen. 
For example, many electricians now need a 
general understanding of electronics, many 
auto mechanics of pneumatics and hy- 
draulics. 

In office work, new occupations are grow- 
ing up as old skills become outmoded. 
Electronic data processing (see following 
article) is being introduced at an even 
greater speed than automation in the plant. 
“Many of the new office jobs really con- 
stitute a group of occupations for techni- 
cians... They require different skills from 
those of many old routine clerical jobs.” 

White collar and other highly skilled 
manpower as a percentage of the total em- 
ployed has increased for two reasons: the 
substantial shift in employment from goods- 
producing industries to service industries, 
where the proportion of white collar work- 
ers has always been high; and technological, 
organizational and administrative innova- 
tions in production and distribution. 

The substitution of high-level human 
resources for unskilled and semi-skilled 
manual labour and routine clerical labour 
is almost certain to increase because of: 

1. The continuing shift from an agricul- 
tural economy to one that is predominantly 
industrial. 


2. The continuing rapid acceleration in 
the rate of change in technology, organiza- 
tional structure, and administrative tech- 
niques. 


3. The expansion of Canada’s scientific 
research and development activities. 


4. The growing consumption of educa- 
tional, health, and other services, which are 
largely provided by professional and tech- 
nically trained personnel. 






the requirements of industry have moved 
technologically farther along, or the objec- 
tive of preparing students for entry into 
employment in a given occupation has lost 
some of its purpose. 

The high school technical and vocational 
courses have no standards, none that are 
“identifiable in terms of specific achieve- 
ment in a particular field.” Interprovincial 
standards are also missing from post-high 
school technical programs, both full-time 
and part-time. 

The apprenticeship training program, said 
Mr. Ford, “is the only training program in 
Canada that has developed interprovincial 
standards.” In five trades, he explained, 
apprentices write the same examinations, 
irrespective of where they reside or are 
trained (L.G. 1959, p. 1144). 

Mr. Ford made it clear that the com- 
prehensive training program that he had in 
mind included full-time day classes, on 
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Technical and Vocational Training in Canada 


Technical and vocational training in 
Canada is given at three levels: as part of 
the high school program, through the post- 
high school program, and through the trade 
or other occupational training program pro- 
vided by provincial trade schools and tech- 
nical institutes, vocational schools, etc., said 
C. R. Ford, Director of the Vocational 
Training Branch, during his address to the 
Ontario Educational Association. 

At the high school level, the names of 
the schools giving vocational courses differ 
and the courses may differ but the purpose 
is generally the same: to prepare students 
for entry into employment while completing 
their general education. 

“In Canada there are 236 vocational, 
technical or composite high schools offering 
training in five broad occupational fields 
to just over 100,000 students. Of this num- 
ber, approximately 58,000 are in the field 


of commerce. Technical, trade, and other 
similar occupations are in second place, and 
enrolments in agriculture, service occupa- 
tions and commercial and applied arts are 
well down the list. 


“Post-high school technical training was 
offered in 29 Institutes of Technology or 
technical institutes in 1960. In three of the 
provinces, only technological courses are 
given in each institute. In four other prov- 
inces, both technological and trade courses 
are given in the same institution. Instruc- 
tion is given in the technical institutes in 
eight different broad fields, including en- 
gineering and science, medicine and health, 
business administration, service administra- 
tion, design, printing, education and others. 
The enrolment in post-high school technical 
training has grown from 3,000 in 1952 to 
9,443 in 1960-61.” 





either a long- or short-term basis, for 
persons who have left the regular school 
system; for workers from industry, by 
means of day release or block release; for 
unemployed persons, disabled persons, and 
for persons who pay a fee. The courses 
could be either pre-employment or up- 
grading, but they would prepare persons to 
meet the specific qualifications required in 
industry. 

Courses in vocational training schools, 
he pointed out, require a student to spend 
a great deal of his time on theory, science, 
mathematics and general knowledge. No 
publicly operated trade school or technical 
institute in Canada trains in manipulative 
operations only. 

Close and continuing liaison with indus- 
try is necessary for the success of the 
comprehensive training program, to make 
it sensitive to changing conditions. The 
failure of the technical and high schools 
in the past was that they have not main- 
tained this contact. 

Available information indicates that the 
schools of several countries in Western 
Europe are doing a better job than Canada 
in keeping pace with the demands of indus- 
try, Mr. Ford said. Schools in Canada 
could keep pace if we had a policy that 
recognizes that they must keep pace. 

“We must re-establish contact with indus- 
try and learn its requirements today, and 
plan to meet them, rather than offer what 
we think it needs. It is no longer good 
enough to perpetuate a program that was 
developed more than a generation ago... 

“The requirements of idustry are many 
and diverse. The contention that the pro- 
gram of the high school, be it composite 
or technical, can meet the needs of indus- 
try is as unrealistic as it would be to sug- 
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gest that motor or air transport or any 
other single means would meet our trans- 
portation requirements,” Mr. Ford said. 

The schools cannot by themselves meet 
the requirements of modern industry 
because: 

1. The majority of persons who require 
training today have left the elementary or 
secondary schools. 

2. The function of the secondary schools 
is to provide the education and basic train- 
ing for the great wave of youth who are 
coming up through the school system. 

3. The programs of the technical high 
schools do not turn out skilled mechanics 
or workers and their programs are not 
integrated with other programs which do 
carry the students on to full competence. 

4. The program of the secondary school 
is usually limited to a few traditional fields 
and the selection of students for technical 
courses is too often based upon non-achieve- 
ment in academic work rather than interest, 
aptitude and ability. 

5. The part-time or evening programs— 
with the exception of the advanced tech- 
nical evening classes and a few other pro- 
grams—provide a completely inadequate 
service of training or upgrading adults. 

Therefore, additional facilities for those 
who do not complete Junior Matriculation 
and those already in the labour force must 
be developed, in two kinds of schools: 

1. Schools that will train the workers in 
the labour force, whether operators, crafts- 
men or skilled workers, in any of a great 
variety of occupations; that are flexible as 
to terms and hours; and that will provide 
for any training need in any field, whether 
in factory, agriculture, home, forest, mine— 
or in fishing, manufacturing, construction 
or any service occupation. 
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2. Schools that provide post-high school 
technical training of technicians, already 
being developed in Ontario under the name 
“Institute of Technology.” 

The challenge today, Mr. Ford concluded, 
is to organize the opportunities for training 
and education so that Canadian young 
people—and those not so young—“may 


have the opportunity to discover their 
aptitudes, express their interests, and de- 
velop their abilities to the level that they 
have the wit and the will to attain... 

“In so doing we will be developing 
Canada’s most important natural resource— 
her people—and building permanent foun- 
dations for economic growth and national 
prosperity.” 


Status of Electronic Data Processing in Canada 


The introduction of electronic data pro- 
cessing—there were 89 electronic digital 
computers in operation in Canada at 
January 1, 1960—has created 1,216 new 
full-time jobs, it was found in a survey by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the Skilled 
Manpower Training Research Program. It 
is not known how many jobs the compu- 
ters may have eliminated. 

Results of the survey have just been 
published in The Current Status of Elec- 
tronic Data Processing in Canada, Report 
No. 9A in the series, “Research Program 
on the Training of Skilled Manpower.” 

The new full-time jobs include adminis- 
trators and project planners, programmers, 
computer operators, computer technicians, 
and others such as tape librarians and peri- 
pheral equipment operators. 

More than 75 per cent of the new jobs 
were found to be filled by men, and 53 
per cent were senior planning occupations: 
administrators, project planners and pro- 
grammers. Of the planning level jobs, 90 
per cent were filled by men. 

Another finding of the survey was that 
electronic data ‘processing has introduced 
shift work into the office. Seventeen of the 
89 computer installations were being oper- 
ated on the basis of two or more regular 
shifts. 

The survey was the first stage of research 
on electronic data processing, “the most 
recent but potentially most far-reaching of 


all the changes that are taking place in 
office employment.” Survey questionnaires 
seeking information on the number and 
types of computers in use, the types and 
sizes of organizations utilizing computers, 
the different kinds of work done by this 
equipment, and the number of persons em- 
ployed in the new occupations created by 
the new systems and equipment were mailed 
to all known Canadian users of electronic 
data processing at January 1, 1960. The 
questionnaire received a 100-per-cent return. 

The second stage of the research will 
seek information on the impact of elec- 
tronic data processing on employment, train- 
ing and retraining, job content, clerical job 
“mix,” organizational structure and manage- 
ment, transfers, special groups (clerical 
supervisors, older clerical workers, etc.) and 
on new occupations. 

A case study of the impact of the intro- 
duction of electronic data processing on 
one large Canadian office organization was 
begun earlier but a final report will not be 
possible until conversion to the new system 
is complete. An interim report dealing with 
the new occupations created is expected 
later this year. 

Report No. 9A was prepared by Dr. John 
C. McDonald of the Training Research 
Section, Manpower Resources Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, under the 
direction of J. P. Francis, Chief of the 
Division, and the supervision of Philip 
Cohen, Section Head. 





A collective agreement that requires the employer to retrain for an equal or lower- 


rated job, according to his capabilities, any employee displaced by automation has been 
signed by R. H. Macy & Co., New York. The training is to be at the company’s expense, 
but is not to exceed in length the number of weeks of severance pay to which the 
employee is entitled. 

Severance pay provisions in the contract require the department store to give an 
employee who is permanently laid off: one week’s pay for the first two years’ service, two 
weeks’ pay for the first five, and one week’s pay for each succeeding year. 

So far the longest training period has been one month, to prepare employees to 
work as keypunch operators on a Univac computor. 


Both the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union and the company agree 
that although there has been a net loss of jobs, the main effect of automation so far has 
been a change of jobs, with new ones appearing while the old ones are eliminated. 
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Earnings, Employment and Education, 1959, 
of Engineering and Scientific Manpower 


Annual survey of one third of persons on Department's Register of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel finds that median earnings in 1959 of engineers with 
bachelor degree and 1 to 5 years experience were $5,900; of scientists, $5,250 


Median earnings in 1959 for professional 
engineers with a bachelor’s degree ranged 
from $5,900 for those with from one to 
five years experience since graduation to 
$11,900 for those with 31 to 35 years 
experience since graduation. 


For scientists with bachelor’s degrees, 
comparable figures were $5,250 and $8,350. 


These were among the major findings of 
the annual survey of one third of the per- 
sons on the Department’s Register of Scien- 
tific and Technical Personnel. Results of 
the survey have just been published by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department as No. 9 of the Professional 
Manpower Bulletin Series under the title, 
Engineering and Scientific Manpower Re- 
sources in Canada; Their Earnings, Employ- 
ment and Education, 1959.* 


Information was obtained from 14,367 
persons on the Register. Information re- 
ceived up to March 1960 was used in the 
survey, which covered engineering special- 
ties, forestry, general science, geography, 
geology, mathematics, mathematics and 
physics, and physics and other sciences. 


Classified according to employment spe- 
cialization, engineers comprised 57 per cent 
of the total; science including agriculture, 
forestry and geography 36 per cent; archi- 
tecture 4 per cent; and veterinary medicine 
super cent: 


Among other findings were: 


—Earnings of engineers at the post- 
graduate level with 26-30 years of experience 
rose 24 per cent between 1957 and 1959. 


—For scientists, the private industry 
versus government earnings differential in- 
creased from $550 per year for those who 
graduated over the last ten years to $2,400 
per year for those who graduated 31 to 40 
years ago. 

—Engineers and scientists doing execu- 
tive and administrative work earned most, 
with median earnings of $10,700 and $9,150 
respectively at all experience levels taken 
together. 

—Graduates in mining engineering and 
architecture had highest and second highest 
earnings respectively, $9,350 and $8,850. 





*Available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


25 cents. 
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—For scientists, earnings were highest in 
Ontario at $7,550 and lowest in the Atlantic 
region, $6,200. 

—As a group, males in science earned 
$7,150 and females $4,700. 


—TIn engineering, the earnings of the self- 
employed as a group were $2,750 higher 
per year than the earnings of those who 
worked for an employer. 


—HEighty per cent of the engineers and 
47 per cent of the scientists were employed 
in private industry; 17 per cent of the 
engineers and 33 per cent of the scientists 
were employed by governments; 9 per cent 
of the engineers and 20 per cent of those 
in science worked for the Dominion Govern- 
ment; universities employed 2 per cent of 
the engineers and 9 per cent of those in 
science; and 1 per cent of the engineers 
and 11 per cent of the scientists worked 
for high schools. 


The survey was the fourth of the series 
that began in 1957. The results of the 
second survey were published as Profes- 
sional Manpower Bulletin No. 7 (L.G., 
T9597" p. *908)3 which "covered “the™ 1957, 
period. The data obtained in the third 
survey made in 1958 were not published 
in the Professional Manpower series. 


Owing to changes in the arrangement of 
the data, the bulletin warns that “com- 
parison with data in Bulletin No. 7 should 
be made with care.” But in order to facili- 
tate comparison, as far as possible the date 
in this report is arranged in the same 
general order as in the earlier report. Of 
the four chapters into which the report is 
divided, the first deals with earnings, the 
second with employment, the third with the 
relation between employment and education, 
and the fourth with education. 


Earnings 


Among engineers, the median earnings of 
the group with 31 to 35 years experience 
were $11,900, twice as much as the $5,950 
median earned by those with one to five 
years’ experience. Among scientists, the 
group with 26 to 30 years’ experience had 
the highest earnings, $9,000, but this was 
only 58 per cent above the earnings of 
those with one to five years’ experience— 
$5,350. 
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In comparison with 1957, the most strik- 
ing increases in earnings occurred among 
engineers with master’s or doctor’s degrees 
and with long experience. The earnings of 
those with such degrees and with 21 to 30 
years experience rose about 24 per cent, 
and for those with similar educational 
qualifications and with 31 to 35 years’ exper- 
ience the increase was 32.3 per cent. 


“The sharp increase between 1957 and 
1959 in the earnings of engineers holding 
advanced degrees who graduated more than 
20 years ago appears to be a labour market 
phenomenon,” the report says. The sugges- 
tion is made that “The more rapid rise in 
earnings of postgraduate degree engineers 
compared with engineers with bachelor’s 
degrees may be partly explained by the 
larger proportion of engineers with master’s 
or doctor’s degrees employed by univer- 
sities... The large increases in university 
salaries in recent years would have more 
effect on the earnings of those with master’s 
and doctor’s degrees since they are more 
heavily concentrated in universities.” 


Among scientists, those with 26 to 30 
years experience received the largest in- 
creases in earnings: 16.7 per cent for those 
with bachelor’s degrees and 15.8 per cent 
for those with postgraduate degrees. 


The highest paid engineers in 1959 were 
those with 31 to 35 years experience hold- 
ing master’s or doctor’s degrees, whose 
median earnings were $12,300. The highest 
paid scientists were those with 26 to 30 
years experience holding postgraduate de- 
grees, whose median earnings were $9,900. 


According to Kind of Employer 


The report shows that “engineers in the 
private sector of the economy, professional 
service and private industry earned more 
on the average in 1959 than those in other 
sectors. Those employed by universities were 
in general next highest, and those employed 
by governments and high schools lowest. 


“Scientists in the professional service sec- 
tor earned most in 1959 and those in 
universities were next in line, followed by 
private industry, high schools, and govern- 
ment, in that order. The most noticeable 
change from the 1957 pattern shown in 
Bulletin No. 7 was the increase in the earn- 
ings of those employed in universities rela- 
tive to all other groups.” 


According to Type of Job 


According to the report, both engineers 
and scientists engaged in executive or admin- 
istrative work earned most in 1959, the 
median being $10,700 and $9,150 for engi- 
neers and scientists respectively. 
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“Engineers in both 1957 and 1959 had 
a broader and higher earnings range than 
scientists. In the executive and adminis- 
trative function the 1959 spread from lowest 
to highest experienced groups was $7,150 in 
engineering and $5,150 in science. Scientists 
in teaching showed a marked change in 
1959 from 1957, rising from among the 
lowest paying functions to third highest. This 
undoubtedly reflects the substantial univer- 
sity salary increases in the recent past,” 
the report says. 


In 1959 the average earnings of engineers 
were $8,250 compared with an average of 
$7,600 for scientists. Forest engineers had 
the lowest average earnings at $7,200, and 
mining engineers the highest, $9,350. Among 
scientists, the highest paid were geologists 
at $8,450. General scientists, who got $6,450, 
were the lowest paid. Architects came second 
to mining engineers in median earnings, 
with $8,850. 


Distribution by Employer 


The results of the 1959 survey showed 
that some 80 per cent of the engineers were 
employed in private industry—including pro- 
fessional service—but that only 47 per cent 
of the scientists were similarly employed. 
The manufacturing industries employed 37 
per cent of the engineers, but only 22 per 
cent of the scientists. 


The proportion of engineers in construc- 
tion, transportation, storage and communica- 
tion, and public utilities was 18 per cent. 
The proportion of scientists so employed 
was only 4 per cent. This was also true of 
professional service. 

On, the other hand, 33 per cent of the 
scientists but only 17 per cent of the engi- 
neers were employed in government service. 
In the federal Government service were 20 
per cent of the scientists and 9 per cent 
of the engineers. Local governments em- 
ployed 3 per cent of the engineers, but only 
1 per cent of the scientists. 

Universities had the smallest proportion 
of young scientists—33 per cent—and the 
mining and the petroleum and coal products 
manufacturing industries had the largest 
proportion—61 and 60 per cent respectively. 


Women in the Professions 


Owing to the small number of women in 
engineering, comparison of their earnings in 
these occupations with those of men is 
omitted in the report. “The 1959 earnings 
of scientists at all experience and education 
levels were $7,150 for males and $4,700 for 
females . . . Persistent narrowing of the 
differentials occurred in two directions: as 
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education increased and as_ experience 
increased beyond the 20-year level. The 
over-all male-female differential at the 
bachelor level was $2,350, but only $1,550 
at the doctoral level. The differential was 
$2,100 for those who graduated within the 
last 10 years, but only $100 for those who 
graduated 31-40 years ago,” the report says. 
The fact that women employed in science 
are generally somewhat younger than men, 


and have had less experience, causes the 
differential to be greater than it otherwise 
would be. 

Although the percentage of women em- 
ployed in engineering was negligible, they 
made up 6 per cent of the scientists. The 
largest proportion was engaged in biology 
and mathematics, where they comprised 22 
per cent and 9 per cent of the total respec- 
tively. 





QFL Brief to Provincial Government 


First submission since change of government asks that recourse to conciliation 
and arbitration be made optional, calls for collective bargaining rights for 
provincial civil servants, speed-up in proceedings of Labour Relations Board 


The Quebec Federation of Labour, in its 
first brief to the Government headed by 
Hon. Jean Lesage, presented in late March, 
asked that conciliation and arbitration be 
made optional, called for the right of 
collective bargaining for provincial civil 
servants, a speeding up of the proceedings 
of the Quebec Labour Relations Board, and 
better protection of the right of association. 


The 10,000-word brief was read by the 
President of the Federation, Roger Provost, 
who declared that he was speaking in the 
name of 235,000 organized workers in 
Quebec. The delegation was received by 
Premier Lesage, accompanied by the Minis- 
ter of Labour, Hon. René Hamel. 


The Premier commented favourably on 
certain requests made by the QFL, and the 
Minister of Labour revealed, among other 
things, that the Government was thinking 
of making recourse to conciliation and arbi- 
tration procedures optional. 


The Brief 


The Federation asked first that the Gov- 
ernment enact certain reforms in labour 
legislation. 


It suggested that the Government rid the 
province of “company unions” and recom- 
mend that the Civil Procedure Code be 
amended so as to partially restrict recourse 
to injunctions in the field of labour rela- 
tions. 


In addition, in order to prevent what 
the QFL considers to be another form of 
violation of the right of association, it sug- 
gested that a union’s certification and the 
collective agreement be maintained when 
a company changes its name. 

The brief also asked the Government to 
pass a law concerning fair wages in provin- 
cial government contracts, and raise mini- 
mum wages to $1.00 per hour. 
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The QFL reiterated its request that pro- 
vincial civil servants, as well as employees 
of municipal and school corporations, be 
granted the right of association, collective 
bargaining, and the right to strike. The 
Federation maintained that the Government 
should not have the power to deprive one 
category of workers of the right to strike, 
but rather that it rests with the workers 
themselves to waive this right if they are 
offered sufficient guarantees. 

The brief also drew the Government’s 
attention to the fact that the imposing of 
compulsory arbitration with respect to the 
public services has totally divested “muni- 
cipal and school authorities of any sense 
of responsibility,” thereby upsetting the 
mechanism of democracy. 

The brief insisted on the necessity of 
“revitalizing our system of collective bar- 
gaining” by making recourse to conciliation 
and arbitration optional. 

“If we wish conciliation and arbitration 
to again become efficient methods of settling 
disputes, it will have to be agreed that these 
methods will be resorted to only if the 
parties give their unanimous consent. The 
proceedings will have to be entrusted to 
competent, honest and impartial persons 
who command the respect of both employees 
and employer. 

“In our opinion, true legislation should 
play a part only in legal disputes, that is 
to say, when it is a question of interpreting 
the collective agreement, or when all steps 
have been taken to obtain settlement of a 
grievance. 


Industrial Accidents 


The Federation suggested several improve- 
ments that should be made in the province’s 
Workmen’s Compensation Act if it is to 
reflect the spirit that was responsible for 
its creation in 1931. 
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Among other things, it was suggested: 

—That an industrial accident prevention 
board be established on an equal basis, 
grouping together all the inspection services; 


—That the application of the Act be 
extended to all workers; 

—That unions be represented on this 
board; 

—That a public investigation be made 
and subsequently a complete revision of the 
Act and method of administering it. 


The Federation requested a revision of 
the Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act also. 


Non-discrimination in Employment 


The brief asked for fair employment 
practices legislation similar to that already 
existing at the federal level and in six 
provinces of Canada, for an Act concerning 
equal wages for equal work, and legislation 
forbidding all discrimination on the grounds 
of race, ethnic origin, languages, colour or 
religion, in public places and housing pro- 
jects that benefit from any provincial assist- 
ance. 


Among other measures requested by the 
Federation were: a complete health insur- 
ance plan, free education at all levels, and 
a policy of development of the province’s 
natural resources “for the common good.” 


The Reply 
Premier Lesage 


Premier Lesage promised that his Govern- 
ment was going to take an active part in 
encouraging industry to develop to the full 
Quebec’s natural resources. He said he saw 
in this plan a remedy for unemployment, 
and specified that the recently formed 
Economic Orientation Council had been 
ordered to attack this problem immediately. 


The Premier looked favourably upon 
several of the QFL’s suggestions, notably 
the ones concerning pensions. He stated that 
the question of a “general retirement fund” 
was being studied at the moment. This 
would mean that a wage-earner would not 
lose the right to his pension when he left 
his job. 

The Premier explained, “the situation of 
workers who are over 40 years of age has 
become impossible in that they are tied to 
their jobs. If they leave they will lose the 
right to receive their retirement pension.” 

Mr. Lesage also declared that the Pro- 
vincial Police will, in the future, have to 
limit itself to maintaining order in an 
impartial manner at the time of strikes, and 
refrain from taking sides with any of the 
groups involved. 
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He also assured the labour delegation 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
would be completely remodelled, and re- 
vealed that in the meantime certain amend- 
ments would be made in order to adapt the 
Act to present needs. The Government also 
intended to take into account the QFL’s 
suggestions with respect to legislation on 
commercial and industrial establishments, 
with a view to safeguarding the security and 
health of their personnel, the Premier said. 


The Minister of Labour 


Hon. René Hamel, Minister of Labour, 
implied that the provincial Government was 
thinking of amending labour legislation in 
order to eliminate the compulsory feature 
of arbitration in labour disputes. 

Mr. Hamel suggested that in order to 
eliminate certain delays in collective bar- 
gaining, it is possible that parties will be 
allowed to go on strike after conciliation 
rather than be forced to submit to arbitra- 
tion. 

The Minister also declared that the Gov- 
ernment was considering amending the 
labour legislation of the province so that 
a certificate of union recognition would not 
automatically become null and void when 
an establishment changes hands. Mr. Hamel 
explained that this would be a means of 
preventing certain employers from eluding 
their responsibilities. 


He also made it known that he was going 
to bring before the present session a bill 
to transfer from the Department of Muni- 
cipal Affairs to the Department of Labour 
jurisdiction over relations between muni- 
cipal corporations and their employees. 


Finally, the Minister of Labour stated that 
the Government was considering appointing 
a third judge to the Labour Relations Board 
in order to speed up proceedings. Exten- 
sion of the Board Secretary’s powers to 
enable him to deal directly with certain 
questions not of a legal nature was also 
being considered, Mr. Hamel said. 


Political Action 


The question of the formation of a new 
political party was raised by both sides in 
the course of the meeting of the QFL and 
the Government of Quebec. 


The QFL, in the preamble to its brief, 
justified its participation in the formation 
of “a new political party of the people” by 
stating that it has a right, “in a democratic 
society,” to take such action. 

“We do not feel that the simple fact of 
exercising our rights can compromise in 
any way the normal relations which we 
wish to maintain with your Government, or 
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bring the least reprisals upon us. First of 
all, we wish to make it clear that the QFL, 
which acts as a central labour organization, 
has no intention of giving its allegiance to 
the new party. However, it will ask its 
affiliated unions and their members to ful- 
fil their civic duties by joining the party 
and participating in its activities. The QFL 
itself plans to remain free to praise or 
criticize any government at all, and to 
preserve this independence even when deal- 
ing with a government elected through the 
support of its affiliated unions and _ their 
members.” 


As for the Premier, he stressed the fact 
that he was receiving this labour delegation 
“not as people likely to join a third party” 
but as representatives of thousands of 
workers in Quebec. 

Mr. Lesage added, however, that the 
formation of a new party “could lead to 
difficulties for your group.” 

The Minister of Labour was more pre- 
cise when he said that the Rand system 
might turn out to be the source of certain 
difficulties. He added, however, that the 
problem was still in the process of being 
studied. 





OFL Brief to Provincial Government 


“Unemployment continues to be a matter of gravest concern,” Federation’s annual 
submission states; delegation later presents separate brief on unemployment 


Unemployment continues to be a matter 
of the gravest concern to the people of 
Ontario, the Ontario Federation of Labour 
(CLC) declared in its annual submission 
presented to the provincial Cabinet on 
March 15. The submission was devoted 
chiefly to proposals for provincial legisla- 
tion, based on resolutions adopted at the 
Federation’s annual convention (L.G., Dec. 
1960, p. 1274). 


The Federation called to the Cabinet’s 
attention the briefs submitted earlier on 
industrial safety, portable pensions, and 
organization of government, which illustrate 
in more detail its views on some specific 
problems covered by the present submission. 


The same day, the Federation submitted 
also a separate brief on unemployment in 
Ontario. 


Economic Conditions 


General slack in employment caused by 
a downturn in the business cycle is pre- 
sently intensified by technological changes 
which force many thousands of industrial 
workers into chronic unemployment. This 
situation is made worse by increasing num- 
bers of those who, while holding a job, 
are impaired in making long-range plans 
for themselves and their families by short- 
time schedules, periodic shutdowns, and 
uncertainty about future employment, the 
OFL said. 


Experience of the past few years has 
shown that industrial production may ex- 
pand without any substantial increase in 
employment. Jt is up to governments to 
undertake the measures necessary to coun- 
teract the tendency toward steadily rising 
unemployment in an increasingly unstable 
economy, the brief stated. 
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It was important to anticipate disloca- 
tions arising from changes in technology, 
population growth, and trade, to identify 
weaknesses in the economy, and to admit 
that unemployment was “a serious prob- 
lem.” The Federation urged the Govern- 
ment to use every possible means to achieve 
and maintain full employment in the prov- 
ince. The Federation presented the detailed 
comments on measures the Government 
might adopt to promote full employment 
in a separate submission (see below). 


Labour Relations 


A critical view was taken of the last 
session’s amendments to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act (L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1153), 
in particular of those sections “purporting 
to protect employees from being discharged 
under union shop agreements for activity 
against their union and prohibiting actions 
that might cause unlawful strikes.” These 
provisions were seen by the Federation as 
restrictions on union activities, and inter- 
ference with the operation of collective 
agreements. 

The Federation complained that, in draft- 
ing the amendments, no attention was paid 
to its proposals for strengthening and 
modernizing the Act, citing as examples 
its requests for more equitable certification 
provisions, including one that would re- 
quire anti-union petitioners to meet stand- 
ards of good faith similar to those demanded 
from applicant unions; that a majority of 
those voting rather than a majority of those 
eligible to vote should be sufficient to 
certify a union; and that decertification pro- 
ceedings be eliminated as unnecessary and 
subject to abuse. 
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Specific difficulties were mentioned by 
the Federation, concerning forest access 
roads, freedom of speech, injunctions, the 
Crown Agency Act, and arbitration costs. 


On forest access roads, the OFL deplored 
attempts by employers to claim property 
rights over such roads as an excuse to 
restrict entry of union organizers to em- 
ployees’ living quarters in remote mining 
or forestry locations. This was described 
by the OFL as a violation of employees’ 
civil rights, and the Federation called for 
an immediate remedy through an amend- 
ment to the Labour Relations Act to ensure 
that union representatives would not be 
denied the right to visit off-duty workers 
living on company premises. 

The amendment that allows the employer 
to express his views on union matters as 
long as he does not use “coercion, intimida- 
tion, threats, promises, or undue influence” 
gives the employer a chance, before a “cap- 
tive audience,” to campaign for or against 
a particular union without fear of rebuttal 
on equal terms, the Federation believed. It 
recommended that this provision be removed 
from the Act. 

The 1960 amendment to the Judicature 
Act, although it cautions the courts against 
misuse of ex parte injunctions in labour 
disputes, is much too general and has 
brought about little change from previous 
practice, the brief said, recommending re- 
consideration of the Act with a view to 
exempting labour disputes from the injunc- 
tion process. 

An amendment of the Crown Agency Act 
(1959) was sought by the Federation to 
stipulate that the Act would not affect 
labour-management relations in any Crown 
agency nor exempt anyone from application 
of the Labour Relations Act. The Govern- 
ment was urged to extend collective bar- 
gaining rights to all public employees. 

The Federation believes that arbitration 
costs should be brought under some form 
of control by creating provisions in the 
Labour Relations Act for maximum fees 
and allowances for single arbitrators and 
chairmen of arbitration boards similar to 
the scale provided for conciliation board 
chairmen. 


Working Conditions 


The Federation pointed out the need for 
government action in establishing better 
employment standards in all industries. 
Under the pressure of unemployment, sweat- 
shop employers find it easier “to get away 
with low wages and long working hours,” 
the brief charged, while excessive overtime 
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used as a means to increase production 
threatens job stability in better-paying indus- 
tries. 

Raising of substandard wages and reduc- 
tion of the work week would help to im- 
prove consumer buying power and to 
stimulate business, the OFL asserted. “With- 
out governmental action, however, there is 
likely to be continued growth of low-wage 
pockets as technological change forces large 
numbers of semi-skilled and unskilled work- 
ers into expanding service industries.” 


The Federation included in its brief those 
recommendations on working conditions 
legislation that received the most emphatic 
support at the convention in January. 
Among them were proposals that: 


—Minimum wages be established for 
men and raised for women so that a general 
minimum rate of $1.25 per hour would 
apply to both male and female employees 
in all industries, with at least time and one- 
half for all work in excess of 40 hours 
per week. 


—Hours of work be limited to a legal 
maximum of 40 hours per week and a 
provision made for premium payment for 
all hours worked above that limit. Absolute 
limits on overtime work should also be 
established. 


—Fair wage schedules be drawn up and 
enforced according to the Government 
Contracts Hours and Wages Act, and where 
the province shares the cost of a project 
with a municipality (as in the Winter 
Works Incentive Program), such fair wage 
schedule should be based on the current 
provisions of collective agreements cover- 
ing municipal employment. 

—A single safety authority be empowered 
both to enact and to enforce safety codes, 
and trade unions be included in accident 
prevention programs. 


Education 


Many students are still unable to obtain 
education up to their capacity; economic 
difficulties are experienced by students even 
at the secondary school level; many areas 
lack facilities for technical and vocational 
training; and little is being done in adult 
education, especially for the unemployed, 
the Federation said in its brief. 

Means must be found to provide addi- 
tional services and to devise a more equit- 
able distribution of the cost, the OFL added. 
To this end, it suggested that the province 
convene a conference of federal, provincial 
and municipal representatives to work out 
a more satisfactory formula for sharing 
education costs. 
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Special problems needing provincial 
action were retraining of unemployed work- 
ers, vocational schools, high school text- 
books, and higher education. 

On the training of unemployed workers 
the brief urged every effort to establish 
courses under Schedule “M” of the Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act. 

The current need for retraining adult 
workers indicates that a thorough re-exam- 
ination of secondary school curricula is 
needed and a full program of co-ordination 
in occupational counselling and vocational 
training within and outside the school sys- 
tem is desirable, the OFL declared. 

Free distribution of textbooks to second- 
ary students, similar to the provision for 
free distribution of textbooks to elementary 
school pupils, should be considered, the 
brief said. 

The OFL’s objective in the higher educa- 
tion field is the extension, without charge, 
of opportunities for advanced education to 
all students with the necessary ability. 
Students qualifying for admission to univer- 
sity should be entitled to living allowances, 
the brief said. 


Health Services 


Problems of health insurance, hospital 
plan premiums, hospital employees, and 
prescription drugs were mentioned in the 
submission. 

Two years of experience with the Ontario 
Hospital Services Plan have shown the 
necessity of including out-patient diagnostic 
services, and for the establishment of a 
comprehensive medical and dental care pro- 
gram for all Ontario residents, the OFL said. 

Waiving of hospital plan premiums with- 
out loss of coverage was suggested for pen- 
sioners and unemployed persons. The sub- 
mission also recommended an amendment 
to include as dependents all those fully 
supported by the subscriber, regardless of 
age or relationship to the family head. 

The Ontario Hospital Services Commis- 
sion should recognize for payment any part 
of a hospital’s contribution toward the cost 
of hospitalization and medical insurance for 
hospital employees, the OFL believed. 


The Government was urged to establish a 
bureau to regulate all aspects of the pro- 
duction and distribution of pharmaceuticals. 
Even when the cost of prescription drugs 
will eventually be included in a compre- 
hensive health plan, the public will still 
need the protection against abuses in drug 
manufacture and distribution, the brief 
stated. 

Workmen’s Compensation 


The large number of suggestions made at 
the latest OFL convention indicates that a 
review of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act is needed. Certain inequities should be 
corrected and the level of benefits and 
services available to injured workmen im- 
proved, the brief said. 

The scale of dependents’ benefits should 
be raised to keep up with present-day living 
costs; all industries should be brought within 
the scope of the Accident Fund, thereby 
eliminating Schedule II—‘“the ‘pay-as-you- 
go’ system for municipalities, utilities, and 
similar employers;” coverage of the Act 
should not be denied to workers while 
engaged in work for their local union; in 
appeals, both the claimant and witnesses 
should be reimbursed for their expenses 
and time lost from work; and compensation 
should be made payable from and includ- 
ing the day following an accident when the 
resulting disability lasts more than one day. 

Finally, the brief proposed that the 
amount of weekly compensation should be 
related to the current earnings in cases of 
recurring disability, regardless of when the 
original disability occurred. 


Anti-Discrimination Legislation 


Discrimination against competent work- 
ers on grounds of age was deplored by the 
Federation. Legislation to prohibit it, with 
enforcement procedures and _ educational 
techniques similar to those in the Fair 
Employment Practices Act, was recom- 
mended. 

The Federation also suggested that a 
Citizen’s Advisory Committee be established 
“to involve leading community representa- 
tives directly in the work of” the Human 
Rights Commission. 


Special Submission on Unemployment in Ontario 


Unemployment is not merely a seasonal 
or sectional problem but something that 
has been rising steadily over the years, 
the Ontario Federation of Labour said in 
a brief submitted separately from its annual 
memorandum to the provincial Cabinet. In 
addition, cyclical peaks of unemployment 
keep recurring. 

The province’s economy “has failed to 
halt either the growth of hard-core unem- 
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ployment or the periodic mushrooming of 
cyclical unemployment,” the Federation 
asserted. It is not providing enough jobs 
for a growing work force. 

The Director of the Trade and Industry 
Branch of the Ontario Department of Plan- 
ning and Development last fall estimated 
that some 60,000 new jobs must be found 
in the province each year for the next 
ten years. This rate of expansion is some 
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27 per cent greater than the average of 
47,400 new jobs a year achieved over the 
previous seven years, the OFL pointed out. 

Unemployment in Ontario in January was 
8.5 per cent of the labour force, a 41-per- 
cent increase over the figure for January 
1960. This suggested that, by the end of 
winter, one out of ten workers in Ontario 
was likely to be out of work, the brief 
said. 

The impact of unemployment is unevenly 
distributed over the labour force: in 
Ontario, more than twice as many men 
as women are out of work, younger workers 
are affected more than mature workers. 
Country-wide, primary industries accounted 
in 1960 for about 14 per cent of the 
unemployed, manufacturing and construc- 
tion for about 40 per cent, and service 
industries for 31 per cent. 


The Role of Governments 


The Federation believed that the Govern- 
ment should concentrate on a policy of 
relieving economic hardships with all pos- 
sible speed, turn all the available instru- 
ments of government control toward an 
expansion of the provincial economy, and 
ensure that the renewed expansion was of 
a type that would meet the needs of the 
community for jobs and rising standards 
of living without regional or local pockets 
of economic stagnation. A long-term econ- 
omic policy should be created to preserve 
a healthy rate of growth and to prevent 
further crises. The OFL then suggested a 
number of specific measures to meet these 
objectives. 

Public works projects have undoubtedly 
helped to relieve unemployment in some 
localities and for relatively short periods, 
the Federation said, but have “only 
scratched the surface.” 

Some instruments of a social capital 
program are available but have been 
neglected, the OFL charged. For example, 
urban redevelopment is a field where the 
pattern of federal-provincial-municipal co- 
operation “is already mapped out in the 
National Housing Act.” The province 
should make an effort to overcome the 
existing obstacles at the local level and to 
facilitate approval at the federal level, 
the brief suggested. 

Where provincial grants help finance 
local projects, advance grants or extra 
grants or extra grants conditional on the 
adoption of a stepped-up construction time- 
table would accelerate projects now under 
way or about to begin, the OFL proposed. 
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The Federation urged the Ontario Gov- 
ernment to (a) utilize to the fullest possible 
extent the opportunities for necessary pub- 
lic works already provided for in legislation 
and inter-governmental agreements; and (b) 
extend its Own program of spending both 
directly and indirectly by providing financial 
incentives for municipal projects. 


Special mention was made of the Muni- 
cipal Winter Works Incentive Program, 
under which the province adds its 25 per 
cent to the federal contribution of 50 
per cent of labour costs. The brief sug- 
gested that the Ontario Government con- 
sider increasing its contribution under this 
program. 


The General Welfare Assistance Act of 
1958 makes assistance available for those 
unemployed who have exhausted their un- 
employment insurance benefits but in many 
cases does not provide even the bare 
minimum subsistence requirements, the 
OFL said. 


Private welfare agencies have been sup- 
plementing welfare payments substantially 
and over long periods but have barely 
enough money to provide agency services. 
The agencies should not have to shoulder 
a burden that is rightly a public respon- 
sibility, the Federation said; it thought 
that a thorough and impartial review of 
the entire welfare assistance program was 
indicated. 

Part of the problem of inadequate wel- 
fare payments arises from the lack of 
uniformity among different communities in 
setting the amounts of welfare assistance. 
The lack of uniformity results from the 
freedom given to municipal welfare officers 
to decide what payments to make over the 
maximum amounts in which the province 
shares. Regulations limit the amounts 
shareable by the province, and the maxi- 
mums have not kept pace with increasing 
living costs, the brief said. 


Policies for Economic Expansion 


Federal authorities, including the Bank 
of Canada, are generally looked to for 
the provision of broad monetary and fiscal 
policies to pull the economy out of a 
recession. Provincial and municipal govern- 
ments can contribute their own fiscal 
measures, mainly public works and welfare 
payments, the OFL remarked. With the aid 
of federal grants, cost-sharing payments 
or loans now available, the provincial 
government and most municipalities are 
able to finance emergency measures. But 
provincial and local initiative is necessary 
if maximum benefits are to be realized. 
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The Federation proposed that provincial 
policies be drawn up not only in response 
to but in anticipation of federal assistance 
programs. “The provincial Government 
must at all times be prepared not only to 
incur its own budget deficits but to indicate 
how and in what amounts federal funds 
can be put to work within the province,” 
the OFL said. 


On the other hand, provincial taxation 
policies should complement those of the 
federal Government. If, for instance, federal 
personal income taxes are lowered with the 
purpose of boosting the buying power of 
consumers, the province must not under- 
mine this effort by bringing in its own tax 
at a level that would absorb the amount 
dropped by the federal Government. 


The introduction of a general sales tax 
was described by the OFL as an unfair 
burden on the lower-income consumer that 
would ultimately reduce the volume of 
purchasing and employment. 


Public policy should be directed not only 
toward encouraging more rapid private 
investment, but toward a vigorous growth 
of the public sector of the economy. A 
well-conceived program of public invest- 
ment would not only supply construction 
jobs that could be used to absorb any 
slack in employment, but also increases 
the number of permanent jobs upon com- 
pletion by creating work for hospital, 
school, and library staffs, transit and main- 
tenance workers, and supply and service 
business. Low-rental housing, improvement 
in municipal services and regional water 
supply systems offer further opportunities 
for the province to anticipate future growth 
by making large-scale public investments. 

Tax revenues from a fully employed 
industrial community would support sub- 
sidized services, and low-rental housing and 
public transit facilities would pay for them- 
selves in part or fully through rents, operat- 
ing revenues, or savings in services that 
would otherwise be required, the OFL 
contended. 

The Federation suggested that considera- 
tion be given to the establishment of a 
municipal development bank, which could 
raise funds on the credit of the province 
and make loans to municipalities for local 
projects. In this way the provincial Govern- 
ment would acquire a ready access to incen- 
tives like reduced interest rates whenever 
heightened municipal activity becomes de- 
sirable. A new basis for federal co-operation 
in the form of interest subsidies or out- 
right grants would also be provided, the 
OFL asserted. 
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The Government should direct new indus- 
tries to those depressed areas where pockets 
of unemployment exist now or may appear 
later; this should become a matter of policy, 
consideration being given to the long-run 
employment needs of particular areas. 


The province should assume full respon- 
sibility for the rate and methods of exploi- 
tation of its forest and mineral resources. 
The Federation urged that more processing 
of natural resources be done in Ontario, 
and methods to this end should be adopted 
either independently or in co-operation with 
the federal Government. 


Improvement and expansion of _ tourist 
facilities are desirable, especially in smaller 
centres and remote areas, as a means of 
stimulating employment, the brief said. In 
addition to spending on roads and parks, 
the province should also assist in private 
tourist accommodation developments. 


An urgent need exists for a massive pro- 
gram of retraining and upgrading workers 
who, especially on the unskilled and semi- 
skilled levels, are being pushed into unem- 
ployment by the rapid progress in tech- 
nology, the Federation declared. The sub- 
mission expressed regret that Ontario did 
not make a better use of the existing 
federal-provincial program for vocational 
training of unemployed workers (Schedule 
“M” of the Federal Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act). In Ontario, only 43 
persons were enrolled in these courses in 
the eight months after April 1960, when 
the federal contribution was increased from 
50 to 75 per cent, the OFL complained. 


In the opinion of the Federation, the 
provincial Department of Education should 
take the initiative to intensify this pro- 
gram; municipal advisory committees are 
no substitute for such initiative. Students 
should be encouraged to complete their 
courses by having their living allowances 
increased to the level of a living wage. 


Maintaining Full Employment 


The Federation expressed the belief that 
the program of Government action it had 
outlined could bring the economy to a 
level approaching full employment. Seasonal 
changes would, of course, require con- 
tinuous attention, but could be offset by 
regulating the timing and volume of in- 
dividual measures within the general pro- 
gram. 

The same principles used for stimulating 
the economy could be followed to keep it 
operating at capacity. A vastly improved 
federal economic program is of course 
required, but provincial authorities must not 
be satisfied with a passive role in areas 
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of provincial economic responsibility. They 
must strive to realize Ontario’s full poten- 
tial for economic planning. 

It is not simply a matter of doubling 
or tripling the provincial deficit, although 
in the Federation’s opinion Ontario’s debt 
is far from the saturation point. What is 
required is formulation of policies that 
would promote full employment and proper 
distribution of the cost among the various 
levels of government. 

Employment belongs among the  sub- 
jects that cross provincial-federal jurisdic- 


tional lines and are therefore subject to 
conflicting constitutional claims. This should 
not be allowed to stand in the way of action 
toward full employment. Effective co-oper- 
ation between different levels of government 
is not impossible in our federal system, the 
OFL believed. 


“What we ask is that the provincial 
Government formulate such policies as it 
may find necessary to promote full em- 
ployment, and then seek a proper distribu- 
tion of the cost among the various levels of 
government.” 


AFL-CIO Suggestions for Economic Recovery 


A number of measures that the AFL-CIO 
believes to be “essential to balanced and 
vigorous economic growth” were recom- 
mended in a presentation by Walter 
Reuther, Chairman of the AFL-CIO Eco- 
nomic Policy Committee, to the Joint 
Committee of the 87th Congress of the 
United States. The aim of these measures, 
he said, was to bring about and maintain 
an average rate of growth in the American 
economy of 5 per cent a year. 


The AFL-CIO recommended 21 specific 
steps that included the following: 


—A comprehensive federal program of 
low-cost, low-rental public housing and 
middle-income private housing. 


—A comprehensive program of urban 
renewal and slum clearance. 


—<A public works program to help cities 
and towns to provide additional sewage 
disposal arrangements, power facilities, cul- 
tural and recreational facilities, hospitals 
and nursing homes, roads, mass transpor- 
tation and other “essential facilities.” 


—Immediate aid to depressed communi- 
ties by placing defence and other govern- 
ment contracts in such areas. 


—Immediate establishment of a com- 
prehensive “national shelf of deferable 
federal, state and local government public 
works programs,” ready to be put into 
operation promptly if another recession 
begins. 


—A program to conserve and develop 
the country’s national resources. 


—Establishment of a Youth Conservation 
Corps to work on needed conservation pro- 
jects, on which unemployed young people 
should be offered work. 


—“An effective and rational program 
to raise incomes of family farm operations.” 
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—Government policies “calculated to 
right the existing imbalance (between pro- 
ductive capacity and consumer demand) 
and thereafter to encourage the movement 
of wages parallel with the growth of our 
ability to produce.” 


—Gradual reduction of standard working 
hours under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
with no reduction in take-home pay, “as 
technological change accelerates and pro- 
ductivity rises.” 


—Enactment of federal fair employment 
practices legislation so that members of 
minority groups should be able “to con- 
tribute fully and to share fairly in social 
and economic progress.” 


—A continued national investigation and 
analysis of the price structure with a view 
to developing “remedies for abuses in the 
framework of a rapidly growing economy.” 


—Economic and technical aid “for the 
peoples that are emerging from colonial- 
ism.” 

—Encouragement by government of the 
development of basic scientific research and 
technological application. 


—Establishment of a government clear- 
ing house to gather and evaluate informa- 
tion on a continuing basis on new tech- 
nological developments and their impact 
on employment and the location of indus- 
try. 


—Improvement of United States trade 
relations with other countries and efforts 
to bring about the lowering of recently 
raised barriers against U.S. exports, “while 
resisting the temptation to retaliate with 
higher barriers against imports.” 


—A monetary policy that will produce 
an “adequately expanding money supply at 
reasonable interest rates.” 
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OFL Study Conference on Unemployment 


Causes of unemployment and its possible 
cures, welfare assistance, training programs 
and education, seasonal unemployment, and 
monetary policy were among the subjects 
discussed by 14 speakers at a Study Con- 
ference on Unemployment convened by 
the Ontario Federation of Labour in 
Toronto on February 10-11. 


Some 160 delegates representing labour, 
industry, farmers, legislative bodies, govern- 
ment departments, church groups, and wel- 
fare agencies heard lectures grouped under 
five general headings. 


Immigrants and Unemployment 


“How has unemployment affected your 
group” was the general topic first discussed. 
Charles Caccia, Director of the Research 
Group on New Canadians, said that unem- 
ployed New Canadians have the same prob- 
lem in supporting their families as unem- 
ployed native-born workers. The special 
problem afflicting the group was that, under 
the pressure of an eager desire to work 
and “make good” and because of unfamil- 
iarity with local working conditions and 
minimum wages, the new arrivals often 
accept jobs at substandard wages. Similar 
to the problem of the language barrier, this 
problem is one of education and familiarity 
and can be overcome. 


Two types of instruction are needed for 
New Canadians: Language courses and 
accelerated vocational training, somewhat 
along the lines that worked so well with 
veterans after the Second World War. If 
even a part of the presently unemployed 
unskilled workers can be thus trained and 
their chance of future employment in 
trades improved, it would take the pres- 
sure off those who, through circumstances 
beyond their control, must remain in the 
unskilled class for their lifetime. 


Agriculture and Unemployment 

Relationship between agriculture and the 
current level of unemployment was dis- 
cussed by Cecil Belyea, Research Director 
of the Ontario Federation of Agriculture. 
He pointed out that the effect of industrial 
unemployment on farm prices and income 
has been, so far, balanced by the Govern- 
ment’s stabilizing measures. 

But perhaps the most serious part of 
unemployment’s impact on the farm situa- 
tion was that the pace of agricultural 
adjustment may be slowed as it becomes 
more difficult for farmers to leave the farm 
and take other employment, Mr. Belyea 
said. 
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“Unemployment Emergency” 


“Full-term employment requires long- 
term national economic planning,” was the 
conclusion reached by H. J. Waisglass, 
Assistant Canadian Research Director of 
the United Steelworkers of America, who 
spoke on “Our Unemployment Emergency: 
Causes and Cures.” His address opened 
the session on “what can be done to create 
new jobs.” 


Inadequate and inappropriate fiscal poli- 
cies help make unemployment more chronic 
and more severe, he said. The decline in 
per capita real expenditures by the Gov- 
ernment is the major cause of the decline 
in Canadian rate of growth and of subse- 
quent recession in real per capita produc- 
tion. Measured in terms of the growing 
number of the unemployed, Canada’s un- 
used production capacities reach alarming 
proportions. Mr. Waisglass criticized the 
Government for not having given more 
serious attention to the problem, which he 
characterized as an “emergency”. 


Most of the present rate of unemploy- 
ment is due to cyclical rather than seasonal 
causes, he stated, and this current recession 
had started before the country had fully 
recovered from the previous one. 


Increases in real per capita expenditures 
should be financed by government borrow- 
ing rather than by higher taxation, since 
as the levels of employment and income 
rise, government revenues also rise without 
any change in tax rates. In addition, winter 
works and do-it-now programs and reloca- 
tion and retraining schemes should be ex- 
panded, Mr. Waisglass recommended, to 
offset seasonal unemployment. 


Monetary Policy 


A “positive” monetary policy was one 
of the main tools for creating new jobs, 
said Dr. Stefan Stykolt, Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy at the University of Toronto. 
Defining monetary policy as the govern- 
ment’s policy which determines the size, 
availability, and cost of credit in the 
country, he said that positive monetary 
policy is useful as an economic stabilizer. 

Monetary policy must be (1) part of the 
democratic process of responsible govern- 
ment and subject to parliamentary criticism, 
because only then can it be co-ordinated 
with other government policies; (2) general 
and not discriminatory, by affecting credit 
through its operation in markets for finan- 
cial assets and in the money market, where 
it influences both demand and supply; and 
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(3) consistent and clearly understood by 
officials who implement it, by the financial 
community, and by the general public. 

If there seem to be conflicting goals 
like, for instance, that of achieving a high 
level of employment and that of maintaining 
a stable level of prices, the Minister of 
Finance must decide which goal is more 
important at the time and direct the full 
weight of monetary policy toward it. The 
goals must not be shifted from week to 
week but only in response to an evident 
change in the country’s economic condi- 
tions. The monetary policy cannot be ex- 
tended to purposes for which it is not 
designed, and it must agree with the fiscal 
policy, the speaker said. 

Dr. Stykolt identified the present mone- 
tary policy as not fulfilling these basic 
requirements, and suggested that the Gov- 
ernment should resume unequivocal respon- 
sibility for its conduct, reinstate it as the 
proper method for dealing with economic 
instability, and declare that the goal of 
monetary policy would now be to fight 
unemployment. 


Deficit Finance 


Advantages and shortcomings of deficit 
finance were analyzed by Dr. Robert M. 
MacIntosh, Supervisor of Investments, Bank 
of Nova Scotia. In the public’s mind, deep- 
seated fears about budgetary deficits obscure 
the positive aspects of deficit financing that 
is intentionally followed to provide “auto- 
matic stabilizers,” he said. Unemployment 
insurance payments, which increase as un- 
employment rises, were an example of an 
automatic stabilizer built into the federal 
revenue and expenditure pattern. 

Deficit finance can be effective in increas- 
ing employment, but the problem is how to 
translate the deficit finance policy on the 
federal level into positive spending pro- 
grams at the provincial and municipal 
levels. 

Dr. MacIntosh thought that all political 
parties should be committed to a policy of 
surpluses under conditions of full employ- 
ment with threatened inflation. This, he 
said, would help alleviate the psychological 
pressures that hamper application of deficit 
policies when needed. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


Seasonal unemployment as distinct from 
economic unemployment was discussed by 
F. L. D. Coulson, Ontario Regional Em- 
ployment Officer of the National Employ- 
ment Service. 

Seasonal factors reduce the manpower 
required during the winter months by about 
500,000 to 600,000, he said. When students 
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who return to school and unpaid family 
workers who do not plan on working 
through winter are subtracted, the actual 
number of persons directly affected is 
approximately 300,000, that is, about 5 per 
cent of the labour force. 

Buying habits, building and construction 
habits, and vacation and vacation and holi- 
day habits combine as causes of winter 
unemployment. Operations which do not 
depend entirely on climatic conditions but 
have developed this pattern through habit 
should be segregated, and the public should 
be induced to accept a change in this habit. 

Seasonal benefits under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, Mr. Coulson pointed 
out, are only a stop-gap measure, because 
they do not create work but only assist those 
affected. 

Mr. Coulson told the labour delegates 
they could help in many ways. Many of the 
seasonally unemployed are unskilled; the 
labour representatives could encourage 
workers to obtain more education. Lack 
of mobility of workers during the winter 
months and the practice of “moonlighting” 
contribute to the uneven distribution of 
available work; the mobility of workers 
should be encouraged. 


Welfare Problems. 


Welfare problems were examined at the 
Conference by three speakers. 

The first, A. T. Bosaquet, Director, 
General Welfare Assistance Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Public Welfare, 
described the provincial aid to the elderly, 
the handicapped, and to children, and the 
medical services and hospitalization avail- 
able to recipients of provincial assistance. 

General welfare assistance is adminis- 
tered by municipalities, he pointed out. It 
covers needy persons who cannot qualify 
for other forms of aid, including the unem- 
ployable and the unemployed who have 
exhausted their insurance or whose benefits 
are insufficient. 

Unemployment as seen by a voluntary 
family service organization was described 
by Miss Lillian Thomson, Executive Direc- 
tor of Neighbourhood Workers Association, 
who defined the purpose of her agency as 
“counselling.” Small amounts of money for 
limited financial assistance are available in 
the work for family rehabilitation, but only 
as an aid in the work of the family agency, 
which is not designed as a relief agency. 

To illustrate the scope of her organiza- 
tion, Miss Thomson cited several case 
studies from her files and pointed out that 
37 per cent of financial assistance given 
last year went to families affected by 
unemployment. 
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A more integrated system of social 
security, called for by the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council on Social Security, is needed 
for an efficient welfare administration, she 
said. But it is jobs and not welfare that 
are needed for the sake of human self- 
respect, and training and retraining for 
these jobs is necessary. 

The municipality’s role in welfare was 
presented by J. G. Attwood, Hamilton’s 
Deputy Welfare Commissioner. Although 
the provinces set up the regulations for 
welfare assistance, the municipalities decide 
to whom and how much is granted. They 
grant as much as they can in most cases, 
and often in addition to unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

In Hamilton, out of some 6,400 recipients 
of general welfare assistance this January, 
only 1,500 were employable, the rest being 
either dependent or unemployable, Mr. Att- 
wood reported. 

Unemployment insurance payments should 
be graduated, Mr. Attwood suggested, 
according to the number of dependents the 
recipient has. 

A special problem is people who know 
in advance that they will be periodically 
laid off but make no effort to put away 
something for that time although they make 
good wages while employed. 

As to those ineligible for unemployment 
insurance because their wives have a full- 
time job, Mr. Attwood thought that unions 
should establish welfare funds for assistance 
in this field. 


Retraining 


The session on retraining was opened by 
M. J. Fenwick, Assistant to the Director of 
District 6, United Steelworkers, and a Vice- 
President of the OFL. He analyzed the 
program for retraining unemployed work- 
ers under Schedule “M” of the Special 
Vocational Training Projects Agreement, 
and concluded that Ontario had not done 
enough in exploiting the possibilities of this 
schedule and upgrading the skills of adults 
to bring them back in the employed labour 
force. 

Employers have an obligation in this field, 
Mr. Fenwick said, and labour should de- 
mand specific training procedures for dis- 
placed employees, similar to severance pro- 
visions. Employers should be encouraged 


to train unskilled or semi-skilled workers 
during their employment, he suggested fur- 
ther, and unions should bargain for training 
provisions in their collective agreements. 

Expansion of the range of Schedule “M” 
courses, provision for adequate teaching 
facilities and staff in various centres in the 
province, and payment of adequate living 
wages to trainees while in training were 
also recommended by Mr. Fenwick. 


Vocational Training 


Initiative in establishing vocational train- 
ing courses rests with a community’s ad- 
visory committee and not with the provin- 
cial Department of Education, A. M. Moon, 
Assistant Superintendent for Secondary 
Education in Ontario, pointed out when 
refuting Mr. Fenwick’s charge that Ontario 
records of Schedule “M” are “padded”, 

The program would be best supplemented 
by training on the job, which could be sub- 
sidized by the governments, in particular in 
some marginal industries, Mr. Moon said. 
At present, the Government is interested in 
long-range plans for this program and in 
taking advantage of facilities available. 


Apprenticeship 


A large number of young people in 
secondary schools between grades 10 and 
12 have the background and ability to 
become good tradesmen but need an oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade; guidance officials 
lack the information on vocational training; 
and only two trades in Ontario enjoy the 
advantages of compulsory certification of 
apprentices, D. C. McNeill, Director, Ap- 
prenticeship Branch, Ontario Department 
of Labour, told the delegates. 

During the past two years, the provinces 
collaborated closely in setting up appren- 
ticeship examination standards which would 
establish the minimum level of competency 
in various trades. A recent survey of night 
class enrolment at the Provincial Institute 
of Trades in Toronto found that more than 
80 per cent of students were successful in 
passing their examination, which indicates 
an interest in obtaining a certificate and a 
need for more and more formal training 
among tradesmen. Employers and parents 
of young people have to be _ interested, 
however, through more promotion and 
publicity, in taking a more active part in 
the program, Mr. McNeill said. 





Charles H. Millard, first Director of Organization for the International Confederation 
on Free Trade Unions, has resigned from his post and will return to Canada. He was 


appointed in 1956 (L.G. 1956, p. 961). 


Mr. Millard was particularly responsible for the ICFTU’s assistance to workers in 
under-developed countries. Before joining the ICFTU, he was for many years a Vice- 
President of the Canadian Labour Congress and Canadian Director of the United Steel- 


workers of America. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1960 


Fatalities decrease from 1,326 in 1959 to 1,086, and work injuries, both fatal 
and non-fatal from 547,058 to 541,667. Fatality rate (fatalities per 10,000 
workers), which was 2.3 in 1959, reached a new all-time low of 1.8 last year 


During 1960, industrial fatalities in 
Canada totalled 1,086.* This was a decrease 
of 240 from the 1959 figure of 1,326. 
Injuries, both fatal and non-fatal, reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
of the ten provinces of Canada decreased 
from 547,058 in 1959 to 541,667 in 1960. 


Of the 1,086 fatalities last year, 884 were 
reported by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of the various provinces and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. Infor- 
mation on the remaining 202 was obtained 
from other sources; an industrial distribu- 
tion of these remaining fatalities is given 
in footnote (2) to Table H-1. 


The accidents recorded are those that 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
that occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of, their employment. Also in- 
cluded are deaths from industrial diseases 
reported by the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. 


Quarterly reviews of industrial fatalities 
were published in the July 1960 issue, p. 
702; October 1960, p. 1023; January 1961, 
p. 25; and April 1961, p. 354. 

The fatality rate (number of fatalities 
per 10,000 workers), which varied between 
2.2 and 2.4 from 1957 to 1959, reached a 
new low of 1.8 in 1960. 


Persons 
Year With Jobs _ Fatalities Rate 
19037 eat 5725: 1,387 2.4 
195842 5,695 1,269 252 
[959 5,856 1326 25 
1960) 2 D055 1,086 1.8 
During 1960, there were 11 industrial 


accidents that caused the deaths of three 
persons Or more in each case. The worst 
of these caused the deaths of six loggers; 
they were drowned on April 13 when the 
boat in which they were returning from 
their logging camp at Sechelt Inlet, B.C., 
capsized. 


Two accidents cost the lives of five per- 
sons in each case. On March 2, five firemen 
were fighting a fire in Montreal, Que., from 
the roof of a building when the roof col- 
lapsed; and on March 17, five men working 
in a tunnel in Toronto, Ont., were trapped 
and died by drowning and inspiration of silt 
when the tunnel caught fire. 


*See Tables H-i to H-5 at back of book. 
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Three accidents resulted in four industrial 
fatalities. The captain and three crew mem- 
bers of the Margaret Low, all of Lunenburg, 
N.S., were drowned in a coastal storm 
March 9. On June 20, while returning to 
base camp from the north end of Stuart 
Lake, B.C., four forest assistants were 
drowned when the boat capsized. On August 
15, the pilot, a geologist and two of his 
assistants were killed when their aircraft 
crashed after taking off at Lorna Lake 
near Kamloops, B.C. 

Five accidents in 1960 cost the lives of 
three persons in each case. An engineer, 
fireman and trainman were killed in the 
collision of two trains at Pomquet, N.S., on 
February 18. Three loggers returning from 
their camp on February 24 were drowned 
on Pitt Lake, B.C., when the boat over- 
turned. Three workmen removing stumps 
and roots from the bottom of a ravine at 
McBride, B.C., died of asphyxiation on 
September 7 when a mud slide buried them. 
The pilot and two Quebec Provincial Police 
detectives were killed when their plane 
crashed a few minutes after taking off near 
Ste. Jovite, Que., on September 22. On 
October 25, a natural gas explosion in a 
retail store in Windsor, Ont., killed three 
employees: the fountain manager and clerk 
and the assistant chef. 





Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
are compiled by the Working Conditions 
and Social Analysis Section of the Econom- 
ics and Research Branch from reports 
received from the various provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
official sources. Press reports are used to 
supplement these data but accidents reported 
in the press are included only after careful 
inquiry to avoid duplication. For those in- 
dustries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of informa- 
tion. It is possible, therefore, that coverage 
in such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping, and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
covered by compensation legislation. Sim- 
ilarly a small number of traffic accidents 
that are in fact industrial accidents may be 
omitted from the Department’s records 
because of a lack of information in press 
reports. 
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FATALITY RATE* BY INDUSTRY 
1959 — 1960 











*Rate is the number of fatalities per 10,000 workers. 


Fatalities by Causes 


An analysis of the causes of the 1,086 
fatalities that occurred during the year shows 
that 276 were the result of being “struck 
by tools, machinery, moving vehicles and 
other objects.” Within this group, the larg- 
est number of fatalities was caused by falling 
trees or limbs (51), landslides or cave-ins 
(32), materials falling from stockpiles and 
loads (31), objects falling or flying in 
mines and quarries (28) and automobiles or 
trucks (23). In 1959, deaths listed in the 
“struck by” group numbered 372. Of these, 
60 were caused by falling trees or limbs, 
47 by automobiles or trucks, 37 by objects 
falling or flying in mines and quarries, 33 
by landslides or cave-ins and 32 by trains 
or other railway vehicles. 


Accidents that involved “collisions, de- 
railments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible for 
236 deaths. These included 124 fatalities 
involving automobiles and trucks, 69 tractor 
or loadmobile accidents, 20 involving air- 
craft and 16 resulting from railway acci- 
dents. During 1959, “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.” caused 341 deaths. Included in 
this total were 153 fatalities involving auto- 
mobiles or trucks, 66 tractors or load- 
mobiles, 61 watercraft and 38 aircraft. 


In the classification “falls and slips,” 235 
fatalities were recorded. Of these, 218 were 
the result of falls to different levels. In the 
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previous year, 218 persons were killed as 
the result of “falls and slips,” 210 of which 
resulted from falls to different levels (see 
Table H-2). 


Fatalities by Province 


The largest number of fatalities in any 
province in 1960 was 365 in Ontario, a 
decrease of 45 from the previous year. Of 
these, 66 occurred in manufacturing, 65 
each in mining and quarrying and construc- 
tion, and 43 in transportation, storage and 
communications. 


In British Columbia, 208 fatalities were 
recorded, a decrease of 42 from 1959; they 
included 71 in logging, 38 in mining and 
quarrying, 25 in construction, and 21 in 
transportation, storage and communications. 

Quebec followed with 199 fatalities, 83 
fewer than in 1959. Of these, 51 occurred 
in manufacturing, 44 in construction, and 
33 in transportation, storage and communi- 
cations (see Table H-3). 


Fafalities by Industry 


During the year, the largest number of 
fatalities* occurred in the construction in- 





*See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. The number of fatalities in 
each industry is expressed as a percentage of the 
grand total. The latest available figures of persons 
employed in the various industries are also given. 
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dustry, in which there were 187, a decrease 
of 110 from the 297 recorded in 1959. In 
manufacturing, there were 175 fatalities, a 
decrease of 20 from the 195 reported in 
the previous year. In mining and quarrying, 
the same number of fatalities, 175, was 
recorded in 1959 and 1960. 


Fatalities in the transportation industry 
numbered 151 deaths during the year, a 
decrease of 31 from the previous year. 
In the logging industry, there were 124 
fatalities, a decrease of 19 from the 143 
in this industry in 1959. 


Fatality rates by industries are shown 
in the accompanying chart. 





Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—VI 


Sixth of series of articles reviewing developments in labour legislation in 
Canada since 1950 completes review of industrial safety and health legislation 


Part V—Industrial Safety and Health (concluded) 
Oil and Gas 


Developments in Western Provinces 


The rapid expansion of the petroleum 
and natural gas industry in the four western 
provinces in the last ten years has resulted 
in what amounts to a new system of regu- 
lation for the protection of persons em- 
ployed at the point of primary production 
(the oil or gas well drilling plant), at the 
point of distribution (by pipeline or other- 
wise), and at the point of consumption 
(particularly in relation to the installation 
and operation of oil or gas burning equip- 
ment). 


The Drilling Operation 


Regulation of the drilling operation comes 
from two different kinds of legislation: from 
Acts having conservation, in its broad 
aspects, as their main purpose, and dealing 
with the drilling operation as one of a 
number of ways to carry out that purpose; 
and from Acts having the primary aim of 
preventing injury to workmen and damage 
to property. In both types of legislation 
there have been substantial developments 
in the four western provinces in the past 
ten years. 

Conservation Acts (administered by the 
department responsible for mineral re- 
sources) have been enacted or replaced in 
Alberta, British Columbia and  Saskat- 
chewan during the period, and in Manitoba, 
where the Mines Act governs gas and oil 
drilling and production (Part II of the Act 
dealing with oil and gas conservation), 
regulations under that Act have been fre- 
quently revised. 

The present conservation legislation in 
Alberta is the Oil and Gas Conservation 
Act, passed in 1957, which repealed and 
replaced the Oil and Gas Resources Con- 
servation Act, 1950. The purpose of this 
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legislation, as stated in the Act, is to effect 
the conservation and prevent the waste of 
the oil and gas resources of the province, 
to secure the observance of safe and effi- 
cient practices in locating wells and in all 
operations for the production of oil and 
gas, and to afford each owner the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining his just and equitable 
share of the production of any “pool” (the 
natural underground reservoir). The term 
“waste” has a special meaning, including 
production in excess of proper storage, 
transportation and marketing facilities, or 
market demand. 

Under this Act, drilling and production 
regulations have been issued dealing, among 
many other matters, with the precautions 
that are to be taken to prevent disastrous 
fires and explosions, and particularly setting 
out requirements with respect to blow-out 
prevention equipment. “Blow-out” is the 
term used to describe a sudden violent 
escape of oil and gas from a drilling well 
when high pressure gas is encountered. 

Similar rules governing the drilling, pro- 
duction and working of wells have been 
brought into effect or amended in the other 
western provinces. In British Columbia, the 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Act, 1954, 
repealed and replaced an Act of the same 
name first enacted in 1944; under the 1954 
Act regulations similar to those in Alberta 
are in effect. In Saskatchewan, the Oil and 
Gas Conservation Act, passed in 1952, has 
a similar purpose, and regulations were 
issued in 1953, replaced in 1956, and again 
amended in 1958. The regulations under 
the Saskatchewan Act differ from those 
under the conservation Acts in Alberta and 
British Columbia in that they contain an 
additional safety section aimed at securing 
the safety of the workmen on the drilling 
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project, including specific and detailed regu- 
lations dealing with the erecting of derricks, 
the drilling of gas and oil wells, and the 
cleaning, repairing, operation and main- 
tenance of gas and oil well drilling rigs and 
equipment. In Alberta and British Columbia 
these matters are dealt with under other 
legislation described below. Regulations in 
Manitoba under the Mines Act, dating back 
to the 1940’s, and governing, among other 
matters, “the exploration, development and 
production of oil and natural gas in Mani- 
toba” were amended on eight occasions. 


In Alberta, oil and gas well drilling plants 
are work places under the Factories Act, 
and special regulations applying to the 
safety problems encountered in drilling and 
with respect to the rigs and equipment have 
been in effect for a number of years. They 
were replaced and modified in 1953 and 
again in 1960. In recent years substantially 
the same rules have been imposed in regu- 
lations under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, with the result that both factory 
inspectors and the inspectors of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board have authority 
to inspect and to ensure compliance with 
the requirements. 


In British Columbia also, special safety 
regulations, the Well Drilling and Serv- 
ices Accident Prevention Regulations, were 
issued under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, in 1956. The safety rules in both these 
and the Alberta regulations deal with the 
construction of the derrick, the guarding of 
moving parts of machinery, hoisting lines, 
and other matters. Rules are laid down 
with respect to practically all the equipment 
used in the drilling operation. Personal 
protective equipment, which the employer 
must have on the job for use by workmen, 
includes goggles, safety belts, gas masks 
and hard hats. A driller must have a cer- 
tificate of competency in first aid approved 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
and employers are required to provide and 
maintain a standard first aid kit and a 
carrying stretcher at each place of em- 
ployment. Some of the same rules are 
included in the Saskatchewan conservation 
regulations mentioned above. 


Pipelines 

Provincial regulation of pipeline con- 
struction and operation in Alberta dates 
back to 1925. Since that time it has been 
necessary for any company wishing to con- 
struct and operate a pipeline for the trans- 
portation of gas or oil to obtain a permit 
from a provincial authority. The legislation 
was replaced twice in the 1950’s, first in 
1952 and then in 1958. 
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The Pipe Line Act, 1958, brought the 
supervision of pipelines under the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals rather than 
the Board of Public Utility Commissioners, 
and provided for a Superintendent of Pipe 
Lines and an inspection service. No one 
may construct a pipeline without a permit, 
nor operate a pipeline until it has been 
tested to the satisfaction of the Superin- 
tendent. The Act requires that a sign be 
erected at each point where a pipeline 
enters or leaves the limits of a highway or 
road outside the boundaries of a city, town 
or village, and regulations issued under the 
Act in 1958 specify the symbols to be used 
on signs as well as on plans to denote 
valves, pumping stations, compressor sta- 
tions and other installations along the pipe- 
line. 

Legislation is also in effect in the other 
western provinces requiring a permit from 
a provincial authority to construct or oper- 
ate a pipeline and specifying safeguards to 
be observed in its construction and opera- 
tion. 

The present legislation in British Colum- 
bia is the Pipelines Act passed in 1955 
and administered by the Minister of Com- 
mercial Transport. The Act gives the Minis- 
ter authority to make orders and regulations 
providing for the protection of property and 
the safety of the public and of the com- 
pany’s employees in the operation of a 
pipeline. Comprehensive oil and gas pipe- 
line regulations are in effect under this Act. 

These regulations require that all unfired 
pressure vessels used in connection with 
the operation of a pipeline are to be con- 
structed, installed and equipped in accord- 
ance with A.S.M.E. Code Section VIII 1956 
and are to be inspected annually by an 
inspecting engineer of the Department. The 
ASA Code B31.1.8, 1955 is adopted as the 
standard governing the design, fabrication, 
installation, testing and inspection of gas 
or oil pipelines and for the installation and 
operation of gas compressor stations. Oper- 
ation and maintenance procedures on gas 
pipelines must also be in accordance with 
the ASA Code. (If the codes mentioned 
above are amended or revised, the code as 
revised becomes the required standard if 
the Minister approves it.) Welding oper- 
ators engaged in shop or field welding on 
pipelines are to be currently certified pipe- 
line welders under the British Columbia 
Boiler and Pressure-vessel Act. Any acci- 
dent that results in serious injury or death 
must be reported immediately to the 
Deputy Minister. 

In Saskatchewan, the Pipe Lines Act, 
1954, administered by the Minister of 
Mineral Resources, authorizes regulations 
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“prescribing measures of safety for the 
protection of life and property during and 
after the construction or installation of a 
pipeline and during the operation thereof.” 
Regulations issued under this authority in 
1955 provide that all pipelines are subject 
to inspection by the Department during con- 
struction or operation and that a represen- 
tative of the Department is to be present 
when the final fluid or pressure test is run. 
All standards of construction and operation 
are to be in accordance with standards 
prescribed by the provincial Department of 
Labour, or where no provincial standards 
are available, in accordance with the stand- 
ards of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. The operator is required to have 
a gas pipeline inspected every six-month 
period for leaks of gas and faulty lines and 
to report the inspection to the Department. 

Pipelines in Manitoba are regulated under 
two Acts, the Pipe Line Act, applying to 
oil pipelines and administered by the Minis- 
ter of Mines and Natural Resources, and 
the Gas Pipe Line Act, administered by the 
Minister of Public Utilities and applying to 
gas distribution systems in any municipality 
as well as to other gas pipelines. There is 
authority in the Pipe Line Act to prescribe 
measures of safety for the protection of 
life and property during and after the con- 
struction, installation, or operation of an 
oil pipeline but no regulations have been 
issued. With respect to gas pipelines, regu- 
lations are in effect adopting the American 
Standard Code for Gas Transmission and 
Distribution Piping Systems, (B.31.8. 1958) 
as the standard applicable to construction, 
marking, inspection, and operation of a 
pipeline. 

Gas and Oil Burning Equipment 
DESIGN, INSTALLATION AND OPERATION 


During the past ten years the four western 
provinces adopted new measures to ensure 
the safe use of gas and oil as fuels. 

There were regulations dealing with dif- 
ferent aspects of the matter in effect before 
1950. For example, regulations issued in 
Alberta in 1938 by the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners required a gas fitter 
to examine gas appliances before installa- 
tion to see that they met certain standards; 
in Manitoba, regulations under the Fac- 
tories Act and the Fires Prevention Act 
provided that only persons who had passed 
an examination and received a licence were 
permitted to install or service oil burning 
equipment; and there were other provisions. 

The new approach in the 1950’s was to 
deal within the scope of one Act with design 
of equipment, the methods of installation, 
and the competence and reliability of the 
person making the installation or servicing 
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the equipment, and to make one Depart- 
ment responsible for the administration of 
it: the Department of Labour in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta and the Depart- 
ment of Public Works in British Columbia. 

The first such Act was the Gas and Oil 
Burner Act passed in Manitoba in 1952 
and brought into effect by proclamation on 
January 15, 1954. Acts with similar purposes 
but confined to the use of gas were passed 
in Saskatchewan in 1953, British Columbia 
in 1954, and Alberta in 1955. 


GAS BURNING EQUIPMENT AND GAS FITTERS 


The four Acts passed between 1952 and 
1955 inclusive have all been amended since 
passage and the brief description that fol- 
lows is based on the legislation as it stood 
at the end of 1960. In brief, each Act pro- 
vided, through a system of permits and 
licences, for government inspection and 
supervision to ensure that the equipment 
offered for sale to the consumer meets 
accepted standards, to prescribe methods of 
installation and to see to it that no one 
installs or services equipment unless he is 
competent to do so with due regard for 
the efficient and safe burning of the fuel. 

Standards for equipment and installation 
were worked out through the facilities of 
the Canadian Standards Association, and the 
C.S.A. Code B149-1958, Installation Code 
for Gas Burning Appliances and Equip- 
ment, is adopted by reference as the mini- 
mum requirement in Manitoba and Alberta, 
and in Saskatchewan with certain modifica- 
tions. The installation standards are spelled 
out in the regulations in British Columbia 
and equipment may be approved on the 
basis of testing by the British Columbia 
Research Council or other testing agency, 
and where not otherwise specified must 
conform to American Gas _ Association 
standards. 

As early as the 1930’s, in Alberta, super- 
vision began to be exercised under the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act to ensure the 
competence of tradesmen making gas instal- 
lations. Now the gas protection Acts in 
effect in each of the four western provinces 
provide that only a person who holds a 
certificate under the Act as a gas fitter may 
install, repair or alter any gas installation 
or equipment. A gas fitter’s certificate may 
be obtained only on the basis of formally 
conducted examinations, and to be eligible 
to try the examinations a person must have 
had qualifying experience working under 
a competent tradesman. An inspection staff 
is maintained to issue permits, inspect instal- 
lations, examine candidates for gas fitters’ 
certificates (usually with the assistance of 
an examining board), and generally for 
administering the Acts. 
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Om BURNERS © 


Two of the provinces, where some regu- 
lation of oil burners and their installation 
and servicing had been in effect prior to 
1950, revised their regulations. New require- 
ments were laid down under the Fire 
Marshal Act in British Columbia in 1958, 
and under the new Gas and Oil Burner Act 
in Manitoba in 1957. The regulations under 
the Fire Prevention Act in Saskatchewan 
remained in effect. 


Developments in Other Provinces 


In Ontario, between 1954 and 1960, the 
Ontario Fuel Board Act provided authority 
for regulating the production, distribution 
and use of gas and oil. Requirements with 
respect to gas transmission and distribution 
were in effect under this Act, and the CSA 
Installation Codes for gas burning and oil 
burning appliances were adopted as stand- 
ards. This legislation was replaced in 1960 
by the Energy Act and the Ontario Energy 
Board Act. 


Under the Energy Act, regulations may 
be made “regulating safety standards and 
requiring and providing for the keeping of 
safety records and the making of safety 
returns, statements or reports in the drilling 
for, production, manufacture, processing, 
refining, storage, transmission, distribution, 
measurement, carriage by pipeline and con- 
sumption of any hydrocarbons, or any class 
of them.” 


Regulations were made on December 28, 
1960, dealing with production, distribution 
and consumption of gas and oil. They con- 
tinue in effect the two CSA codes for instal- 
lation of gas and oil burning appliances, 
require the licensing of contractors making 
installations, and provide that after July 1, 
1961, it is a condition of the registration of 


a contractor that installation, repairing or 
servicing of a gas appliance in any building 
other than a one or two family dwelling 
must be conducted by a person who has 
been certified by the Minister of Energy 
Resources as a qualified gas fitter. The 
Canadian Gas Association is designated as 
an organization to test appliances to speci- 
fications approved by the Minister. 

New legislation in Quebec in 1959 gave 
the Electricity and Gas Board authority to 
make regulations, subject to the approval 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, deal- 
ing with the conveyance, possession, dis- 
tribution and use of gas in the province. 
The Act prohibits the installation of any 
gas apparatus not conforming to the require- 
ments of the regulations. Distributors are 
forbidden to supply gas to a consumer if 
it is to be used by means of defective or 
unapproved apparatus or in a_ building 
where the piping presents a risk of accident. 
Contractors, journeymen and apprentices 
engaged in the work of installing or servic- 
ing heating systems have been required to 
hold licences under the Pipe Mechanics 
Act for many years. 

In Newfoundland, to ensure the safe 
use of gas and oil, regulations issued in 
1959 under the Fire Prevention Act, 1954, 
adopted as standards the two CSA installa- 
tion codes for gas burning and oil burning 
appliances. 


Interprovincial and International Pipelines 


The National Energy Board Act passed 
by Parliament in 1959 provides authority 
for regulations to be made for the protec- 
tion of property and the safety of the 
public and of employees working on the 
operation of a pipeline under the Act, that 
is, ON an interprovincial or international 
pipeline. 


Construction 


The main developments in legislation 
aimed at safety in construction work were 
concerned with trench excavation safety. 
The special hazards of pipeline construction 
were dealt with in regulations in one prov- 
ince, Alberta. 

Some provincial legislation aimed at safe 
working conditions for construction workers 
has been in effect in Canada for about half 
a century; Building Trades Protection Acts 
were enacted by Ontario in 1911, and by 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 1912. These 
Acts are still in effect. After the enactment, 
in the period following 1915, of workmen’s 
compensation legislation, which gave rule- 
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making authority to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, as in British Columbia, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, regulations 
issued by these Boards set out general 
safety rules for the construction industry. 
Work at construction sites is subject to 
regulations under the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act in Quebec, and 
there is also a Scaffolding Inspection Act 
in that province, administered partly by 
municipalities and partly by the Department 
of Labour. Regulations for the protection 
of safety and health of employees may 
also be issued under the Ontario Department 
of Labour Act. 
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Trench Excavation 

During the ten-year period, six provinces 
issued new or revised, or reissued, trench 
construction safety regulations. 


Ontario passed the Trench Excavators 
Protection Act, 1954, and issued new trench 
construction safety regulations under this 
Act. Saskatchewan (under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act) and Manitoba (under 
the Building Trades Protection Act) incor- 
porated trench construction provisions in 
their new general construction regulations; 
Quebec did likewise in a revision of existing 
general construction regulations under the 
Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act. British Columbia revised trench con- 
struction regulations already contained in 
the general accident prevention regulations 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
In Alberta, trench construction regulations 
previously in effect under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were continued. 


The rules in the six provinces apply, 
with certain exceptions, to excavations four 
feet or more in depth (more than six feet 
in Manitoba) where the depth is at least 
equal to the width. In Ontario, administra- 
tion is mainly in the hands of the muni- 
cipalities with some assistance from pro- 
vincial inspectors, who are responsible for 
inspection in territory without municipal 
organization. The Department of Labour 
is the administering authority in Quebec 
and Manitoba, and in Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia it is the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

In Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, the 
owner of the land, the contractor or em- 
ployer is required to notify the appropriate 
administrative authority of intention to 
excavate so that inspection may be carried 
out. In Manitoba, municipalities are re- 
quired to submit weekly reports to the 
Department of building and excavation 
permits issued. In all six provinces an 
inspector may inspect a trench at any time. 


Occupational 


Radioactive Substances 


The increased industrial use of radio- 
active substances led to the issue of safety 
and health regulations under the federal 
Atomic Energy Control Act in 1960. They 
establish standards as to the maximum dose 
of radiation to which employees may be 
exposed, based on standards established by 
the International Commission on Radio- 
logical Protection. They provide for medical 
examination of any person whose regular 
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He may issue an order requiring specific 
safety measures to be undertaken and may 
suspend operations if unsafe conditions 
exist. 

All the regulations require that trenches 
be adequately shored, and contain specifi- 
cations as to the materials to be used and 
the way the shoring is to be constructed 
and removed. They all lay down rules with 
respect to ladders and means of escape, 
and with respect to objects near a trench 
that might fall into the trench or cause a 
cave-in. 

Other provisions common to most of the 
regulations deal with barriers, fences and 
guards; dust control, and control of gases 
and fumes; operation of machinery and 
equipment; protective hats; and the use of 
explosives. Other rules are included in some 
regulations: in Manitoba an adequate sys- 
tem of audible signals must be maintained 
and explained to every workman; in Quebec 
and Ontario no person may be allowed to 
work alone in a trench exceeding a certain 
depth; and a minimum age of 16 in Ontario 
and 18 in Quebec is required for employees 
engaged in trench excavation. 


Pipeline Construction 


In Alberta, regulations were issued in 
1959 under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act for the protection of workmen engaged 
in construction of a pipeline. These regula- 
tions set out the precautions to be observed 
in all the operations connected with pipe- 
line construction: the transporting of work- 
men and equipment, preparing the right of 
way, pipe stringing, ditching operations, 
pipe laying, lowering the pipe into the ditch, 
and back filling. They deal also with special 
operations such as river crossing, and with 
the testing of the pipeline on completion. 
Either an inspector of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board or an inspector of the 
Factories Branch of the Department of 
Labour may inspect for compliance with 
these regulations. 


Health Hazards 


occupation exposes him to ionizing radia- 
tion in excess of the prescribed limits, and 
for the checking of other procedures by 
inspectors. The regulations are administered 
by officers of the federal Department of 
National Health and Welfare and the 
Atomic Energy Control Board, but a pro- 
vincial health department may be named 
as the health authority and a provincial 
inspector may be designated to act as an 
inspector under the regulations. 

(Continued on page 496) 
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Older Workers 


More Ideas from White House Conference 


Many ideas, suggestions, policy statements and reconstructions put forth at 
recent White House Conference on Aging are applicable to Canada. Delegates 
agree that unrealistic job requirements affect job opportunities for elderly 


Many of the ideas, suggestions, policy 
statements and recommendations put forth 
at the recent White House Conference on 
Aging (L.G., Feb., p. 147) will be of 
interest to Canadians. 

There was general agreement among the 
delegates that job opportunities for older 
persons had been affected considerably by 
unrealistic job requirements setting unneces- 
sarily high qualifying physical and _per- 
formance standards. The Conference pro- 
posed: 


1. that such standards be carefully reviewed 
by management and unions to bring them into 
line with those actually required; 

2. that where jobs had been designed for 
younger people, they be redesigned where 
possible to enable older people to produce as 
effectively; and 

3. that current emphasis on speed, dexterity 
and much physical effort in job performance 
be re-examined to determine how jobs could be 
adapted in these respects to the capacities of 
older workers. 


It was suggested that older workers could 
benefit from such practices as: 


1. re-assigning and re-training workers within 
a plant, and so far as possible, using present 
employees for new jobs without discriminating 
on the basis of age; 

2. reducing employment through normal 
attrition, without recourse to layoffs; 

3. giving employees notice well in advance 
of impending layoffs and other changes, to 
allay anxiety and give the worker time to find 
new employment; 

4. notifying public employment services in 
advance of layoffs so that they could start 
early to find new jobs for the displaced 
workers. 


It was recommended that study and pub- 
licity be given to techniques whereby firms 
had installed new equipment without lay- 
ing off older employees. 

In discussing income maintenance for 
older people it was agreed that the first 
principle of a constructive approach to the 
income maintenance needs of the aged was 
that measures taken to promote old age 
security be in harmony with broad economic 
objectives. The second principle was that 
there should be opportunity for productive 
employment for those who are able and 
want to work. It was thought that employ- 
ment was frequently more satisfactory to 
the individual than retirement on a pension, 
and such employment contributed to the 
economy and reduced the cost of pensions. 
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The section that dealt with employment 
security and retirement thought that one 
serious obstacle to the adequate utilization 
of older workers, an obstacle that could 
be remedied through changes in existing 
employer and union policies and practices, 
was compulsory retirement at an arbitrarily 
set chronological age. Employers were 
urged to review continually their retire- 
ment policies to find ways and means of 
achieving greater flexibility in the time of 
retirement appropriate to the particular 
situation, and thus utilize more fully the 
abilities of those willing and able to con- 
tinue working beyond the normal retirement 
age. 

Management and labour were urged to 
co-operate in reviewing the obstacles to, 
and to develop programs facilitating the 
employment of older workers in equivalent 
levels of skill, and to minimize the disloca- 
tion of older workers on the job. 


There was unanimous support for the 
proposal that programs of personnel man- 
agement, adult training and _ re-training, 
vocational counselling and guidance, and 
rehabilitation be improved and extended, 
since service in those areas was essential 
to success in solving the vocational prob- 
lems of vast numbers of middle-aged and 
older people. 

It was recognized that many community 
educational programs had been effective 
in alerting the community to the undesir- 
ability of age limitations and other obstacles 
to the employment of older workers, and 
more activity along these lines was recom- 
mended. 

In considering the employment problems 
of mature women workers, the premise was 
accepted that women work for the same 
reasons as men, and that they were needed 
in the labour market. Therefore they should 
be afforded equal opportunity to be con- 
sidered for jobs, for promotion, and pay 
commensurate with their qualifications. It 
was recognized that many women had left 
the labour force to raise families, and 
upon their return needed counselling, train- 
ing, re-training, and placement and place- 
ment services to help them choose and 
prepare for occupations that would utilize 
their highest skills. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


Some 200,000 women civil servants and about 220,000 women teachers in Great 
Britain achieve equal pay for equal work. Except in province of Quebec, most 
Salary schedules for teachers in Canada make no distinction on basis of sex 


In February, some 200,000 women civil 
servants in Great Britain were granted equal 
pay for equal work. Two months later, 
the principle was applied to the wages of 
approximately 220,000 women teachers in 
the state education system. 

Unlike Canada and other countries where 
equal pay for equal work has been the 
subject of legislation, in Britain the imple- 
mentation of the principle has been left to 
the collective bargaining process. The grant- 
ing of equal pay to civil servants was the 
final stage of a scheme negotiated between 
the Government and the National Whitley 
Council in 1955 whereby the women’s wage 
scales in the non-industrial civil service 
were raised in seven annual instalments until 
they were identical with those of men per- 
forming the same work. A similar scheme 
gradually applied the equal pay principle 
to the teaching profession. Slightly modi- 
fied plans have been negotiated for adminis- 
trative, technical and clerical staff in other 
fields of public employment and in the 
nationalized industries. 

In Canada, seven provincial equal pay 
laws probably had more impact on the 
salaries of the 107,262 women teachers than 
on those in any other occupation. Today, 
outside of the province of Quebec, most 
salary schedules negotiated between boards 
of education and teachers’ organizations 
made no distinction on the basis of sex. 
(Under new salary schedules that go into 
effect in September, men and women 
teachers employed by the Protestant School 
Board of Greater Montreal are to receive 
equal pay (L.G., March, p. 252).) 

This does not mean, of course, that the 
median salaries of men and women teachers 
are the same. A recent report* of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows that 
in 1959-60 median salaries for women 
teachers were 17 per cent lower than those 
for men at the public elementary school 
level and 14 per cent lower at the secondary 
school level (Quebec not included). 

One of the factors making for differences 
in salaries received by men and women 
teachers is the greater proportion of women 
with lower qualifications. Fifty per cent 





*Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 1959-60. Educa- 
tion Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. $1.00. 
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of the men teachers in public elementary 
and secondary schools had taken more than 
two years of academic or professional 
training beyond junior matriculation whereas 
only 20 per cent of the women teachers 
had done so. Of the men, 48.4 per cent 
had gone on to obtain a university degree 
as against 13.8 per cent of the women. 

Then, too, there have always been more 
women than men teaching at the lower 
teaching levels, where salaries are lower. 
The percentage of women at various teach- 
ing levels in nine provinces in 1959-60 was 
as follows: 











Women 
as % of 


Teaching Level 
all Teachers 











Primaryxgrades@ae. say. ie oniene dae 98.1 
Elementary grades only,................. 78.6 
Mainly elementary but with some second- 
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Although women make up 76 per cent of 
the regular teaching staff in elementary and 
secondary schools, 86 per cent of the admin- 
istrative principals and 60 per cent of the 
teaching principals are men. 

Another factor that tended to depress 
women teacher’s salaries was the higher 
proportion of women teaching in smaller 
centres where salaries were lower. In 
schools in centres of 100,000 population 
and over, women made up 66 per cent of 
the total number of teachers whereas 77 
per cent of teachers in one-room rural 
schools were women. 

Although median years of experience for 
women teachers tended to be higher than 
for men, their median tenure, i.e., exper- 
ience with their present school board, was 
less. This was partly explained by the fact 
that teachers tend to leave positions in rural 
schools to teach in cities. Since women make 
up a large proportion of the staff of rural 
schools this movement affects them more 
than it does men. 

When groups of teachers were equated 
by qualifications, size of the community 
where they taught, level of teaching and 
length of tenure, it was found that there 
were not significant differences between the 
remuneration of men and women. 
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From the Labour Gazette, May 1911 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Organization to provide medical care and weekly sick benefits for employees of 
22 London, Ont., firms incorporated in March 1911. While receiving benefits, 
members barred from other employment and visits to gambling houses or taverns 


An organization that provided medical 
attendance and weekly benefits for em- 
ployees during illness, known as the London 
Sick and Accident Benefit Association, was 
incorporated in March 1911. The organiza- 
tion and workings of the concern, which 
had its headquarters in London, Ont., were 
described in an article in the LABour 
GAZETTE of May 1911. 


The Association confined its membership 
to the employees of 22 specified firms. Mem- 
bers who were earning wages of $1.25 a 
day or more were required to pay 50 cents 
a month in dues, and those making less 
than $1.25 a day paid 25 cents a month. 

The weekly benefit was $5 for those who 
paid 50 cents a month and $2.50 for those 
who paid 25 cents. 

Physicians, who were elected annually, 
attended sick members and provided them 
with medicines during illness. In order that 
such benefit might be paid, a doctor’s certi- 
ficate was required each week as long as 
the illness lasted. No member was entitled 
to benefit for a shorter period than six 
days or longer than 15 weeks, and 10 weeks 
at half benefits, in any one year. A member 
was not entitled to benefit until he had paid 
one month’s dues, except in case of accident. 

If a sick member were able to walk out 
for exercise he was required to report to 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Association at least twice a week. He 
was not allowed to stay out later than 
7 p.m. from November 1 to May 1, or 
later than 9 p.m. from May 1 to November 
1. He was also required to get the approval 
of the committee before leaving the city. 

While receiving sick pay, no member was 
allowed to follow any employment, to fre- 
quent gambling or public houses, to get 
drunk, or by any wilful act or misconduct 
to delay or prevent his recovery. 





“The contract for the new Quebec bridge 
was awarded by the Dominion Government 
to the St. Lawrence Bridge Company, the 
contract price being $8,650,000, the struc- 
ture to be completed by September 1, 1913,” 
the LABOUR GAZETTE reported. (The Quebec 
bridge that had been under construction 
since 1900 collapsed on August 29, 1907, 
kilifie 765" workmen (L.Gi> Septi4 1957, “p. 
1070).) 
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The May Gazette contained a summary 
of the report of an investigation that had 
been conducted by the Board of Trade of 
Great Britain into the cost of living for 
the urban working class in the United States. 
This was the last of a series of reports by 
the Board that covered the cost of living of 
working people in four of the principal 
industrial countries of the world in addition 
to Great Britain. 


The GAZETTE pointed out that the con- 
tents of this last report were “of special 
interest to the workpeople in this country, 
in view of the close commercial and indus- 
trial relations subsisting between Canada 
and the United States, and the general 
similarity of standards and habits of living, 
other conditions being equal, in the two 
countries.” 


The report compared living costs and 
Wages in Great Britain and the United 
States. “In summing up, it is deduced that 
an English workman coming to the United 
States would have his wages increased 
about 130 per cent, with slightly shorter 
hours, and his expenditure on food and 
rent increased by about 52 per cent,” the 
LABOUR GAZETTE summary said. 

The report stated that retail prices of food 
were about 38 per cent higher in the United 
States than in Great Britain, and house rent 
about twice as high. 

During March, 70 brewery workers in 
Berlin, Ont., received an increase in wages 
of $1 a week and a reduction in hours 
from 59 a week the year round to 58 in 
summer and 57 in winter. 

In March 1911 the Saskatchewan Legisla- 
ture passed an act establishing a “Bureau 
of Labour.” 

The Act stated that the object of the 
Bureau should be “to collect, assort, syste- 
matise and publish information and statis- 
tics relating to” employment, wages and 
hours of labour throughout the province, 
strikes “or other labour difficulties,” co-op- 
eration, trade unions and labour organiza- 
tions, the relation between capital and 
labour and other subjects of interest to 
working men, “the commercial, industrial 
and sanitary conditions surrounding working 
men, and...such other matters as relate 
to the permanent prosperity of the industries 
of the province.” 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


A three-day “Open House” was spon- 
sored recently by the Hussmann Refrigerator 
Company, Brantford, Ont., to commemorate 
the firm’s 1960 expansion program and its 
12th Canadian anniversary. More than 
1,000 persons visited the plant. 


Described by company representatives 
and members of Local 397, United Auto 
Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) as “highly suc- 
cessful,” the event began with “Employees’ 
Day”—highlight of the affair—on a Satur- 
day. Attendance on the following Monday 
was made up of major suppliers and Brant- 
ford business and community leaders, and 
Tuesday was devoted to entertaining Huss- 
mann representatives and customers, includ- 
ing corporate chain officials and executives 
of wholesale grocer organizations. 


Personnel manager Frank Kovrig praised 
the co-operation of the firm’s 430 employees. 
“They had the place really humming,” he 
said. “Our visitors were thoroughly im- 
pressed with their speed and efficiency on 
the job.” The entire staff worked overtime 
voluntarily on the Monday and Tuesday 
so that the touring guests could see the plant 
in operation. Union committee officials of 
Local 397, along with Hussmann executives, 
did their share of greeting in the receiving 
line for visitors. Among them was Reginald 
Johnson, bargaining committee chairman of 
Local 397. 

Said Mr. Johnson: “We were pleased to 
co-operate in any way we could. We realized 
that this was an excellent Opportunity to 
build better understanding between the em- 
ployees, their families and Hussmann, and 
to show local business people, community 
officials and our customers that Hussmann 
employees take a great deal of pride in 
their work and that a strong spirit of 
co-operation exists between labour and 
management here.” 

Company executive vice-president Harold 
W. Freeborn explained that “Employees’ 
Day” was inaugurated to emphasize the 
importance of the individual worker and 
his contribution. Mr. Freeborn also ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the assistance pro- 
vided by members of Local 397. “Their 
willingness to co-operate in every way, and 
the extent of their enthusiastic participation, 
was responsible to a great degree for mak- 
ing our ‘Open House’ such a tremendous 
success,” he said. 
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Main objective of the labour-management 
committees in operation at the Kilmar and 
Marelan, Que., plants of Canadian Refrac- 
tories Limited is “to create understanding 
and co-operation in certain areas dealing 
with production and safety.” Both commit- 
tees are composed of an equal number of 
representatives from management and la- 
bour, and act as a liaison between the 
company and members of Local 145, Mag- 
nesite Workers’ Federal Union (CLC). 

Explained general works manager L. R. 
Thomas: “Often a man at his job can see 
a better way of doing the same work; or 
he may see an unsafe work practice which 
should be eliminated. The committee is 
therefore the forum in which these things 
are investigated.” 


* * * 


Labour-management committees have 
been serving at John Labatt Limited for 18 
years. A recent issue of Labatt News recalls 
that in January 1943 a group of employees 
representing the company and Local 1 of 
the National Union of Beverage Workers 
(CLC) sat down together and established a 
policy of regular labour-management meet- 
ings as part of Labatt’s industrial relations 
philosophy. They provide for continuing 
consultation on a regular basis and make 
provision for special committees to consider 
specific matters. 


* * 3k 


Acting on a suggestion made by the joint 
labour-management committee at the Hotel- 
Dieu St-Michel Hospital in Roberval, Que., 
the employees’ sports committee has ex- 
panded its program to include all types of 
athletic and leisure activities. Financial out- 
lays connected with the new program are 
made from a co-operative fund: manage- 
ment has pledged an annual sum of money, 
and employees are each contributing a few 
cents a week. 


Bargaining agent for the 90 employees of 
Hotel-Dieu St-Michel Hospital is the Con- 
federation of National Trade Unions. 


een a a ee 

Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during March. The Board 
issued two certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered nine representation votes 
and rejected four applications for certifica- 
tion. During the month the Board received 
three applications for certification and five 
requests under Section 61 (2) of the Act 
for review of earlier decisions. The Board 
also allowed the withdrawal of three appli- 
cations for certification and one request for 
review. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of second and third engineers em- 
ployed aboard the vessels Keyport, Keyvive, 
Keybar, Keystate and Keyshey by La Veren- 
drye Line, Ltd., Montreal (L.G., Jan., p. 
44). The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District) intervened. 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of second and third engineers employed 
aboard the tugs Kam, Nipigon, Orient Bay, 
Abitibi and Magpie by the Abitibi Power 
Company, Limited, Lakehead Woodlands & 
Sault Ste-Marie Woods Divisions (L.G., 
Feb., p. 154). The National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and Eastern District) intervened. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
applicant and intervener, Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, applicant and intervener, and 
the National Sand & Material Company 
Limited, Toronto, respondent (L.G., Jan., 
pp. 43 and 45). The Board directed that the 
names of both unions be placed on the 
ballot in the vote which affected a unit 
of deck officers employed by the company 
(Returning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, 
Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
respondent, and the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and Eastern District), intervener 
(L.G., Jan., p. 44). The Board directed 
that the names of both unions be placed 
on the ballot in the vote which affected a 
unit of marine engineers employed by the 
company (Returning Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 


3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, Scott 
Misener Steamships Ltd., Port Colborne, 
Ont., respondent, and the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
(Great Lakes and Eastern District), inter- 
vener (L.G., Jan., p. 44). The Board 
directed that the names of both unions be 
placed on the ballot in the vote which 
affected a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed by the company (Returning Officer: 
Rémi Duquette). 


4. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited, Montreal, Que., 
respondent, and the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and Eastern District), intervener 
(L.G., Jan., p. 44). The Board directed that 
the names of both unions be placed on the 
ballot in the vote which affected a unit of 
marine engineers employed by the company 
(Returning Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, Hall 
Corporation of Canada, Montreal, Que., 
respondent, and the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and Eastern District), intervener 
(L.G., Jan., p. 44). The Board directed 
that the names of both unions be placed 
on the ballot in the vote which affected a 
unit of marine engineers employed by the 
company (Returning Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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6. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, Dom- 
inion Steel & Coal Corporation Limited 
(Dominion Shipping Division), respondent, 
the National Association of Marine Engi- 
meers of Canada, Inc., (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), intervener, and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers, intervener (L.G., 
Jan., p. 44). The Board directed that the 
names of the Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District, and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers be placed 
on the ballot in the vote which affected a 
unit of marine engineers employed by the 
company (Returning Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 


7. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, The 
Commercial Cable Company, New York, 
N.Y., respondent, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada, Ine, 
(Great Lakes and Eastern District), inter- 
vener, (L.G., Jan., p. 44). The Board 
directed that only the name of the applicant 
be placed on the ballot in the vote which 
affected a unit of marine engineers employed 
by the company. (Returning Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, Na- 
tional Sand & Material Company Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., respondent, and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern District), 
intervener (L.G., Jan., p. 45). The Board 
directed that the names of both unions be 
placed on the ballot in the vote which 
affected a unit of marine engineers employed 
by the company (Returning Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 


9. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, The 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., respond- 
ent, and the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), intervener (L.G., Jan., p. 
45). The Board directed that the names of 
both unions be placed on the ballot in the 
vote which affected a unit of marine engi- 
neers employed by the company (Return- 
ing Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 

1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Foremost Marine Transporters Ltd., 
Burlington, Ont., respondent (unlicensed 
personnel) (L.G., Oct. 1960, p. 1028). The 
application was rejected because the respond- 
ent company had no employees aboard its 
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ship at the time, and the ship was in foreign 
waters, and no information had been given 
to the Board that it will return to Canadian 
waters. 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Foremost Marine Transporters Ltd., 
Burlington, Ont., respondent (marine engi- 
neers) (L.Gsr Oct. 119605 p74 1029 year he 
application was rejected because the respond- 
ent company had no employees aboard its 
ship at the time, and the ship was in foreign 
waters, and no information had been given 
to the Board that it will return to Cana- 
dian waters. 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Sydney Transfer and Storage, Limited, 
Sydney, N.S., respondent (L.G., March, p. 
255). The application was rejected for the 
reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees eligible to cast 
ballots in the representation vote conducted 
by the Board. 


4. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Dominion Coal Company Limited, Sydney, 
N.S., respondent (marine engineers) (L.G., 
Feb., p. 154). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the chief engineer should 
be excluded from the bargaining unit 
applied for because, in the opinion of the 
Board, he was not an employee within the 
meaning of the Act, and that the one 
remaining employee did not constitute a 
unit of employees appropriate for collective 
bargaining. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Local 591, on behalf 
of a unit of bus drivers and garage em- 
ployees employed by Hull City Transport 
Limited and Hull Metropolitan Transport 
Limited, Hull, Que. (Investigating Officers: 
GA Lane and J.) Baril), 


2. Marconi Salaried Employees Asso- 
ciation (Special Services Division, Field 
Service Group), on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany, Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Ce ce OlLicl. 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of technicians employed by Vantel 
Broadcasting Company Limited at CHAN- 
TV, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
DaSmiysoe): 
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Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Thunder Bay Lodge No. 10 of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, respondent, and Lodge 650, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, intervener (electricians, 
grain elevator at Port Arthur, Ont.) (L.G., 
Feb., p. 154). 

2. Thunder Bay Lodge No. 10 of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, applicant, Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, respondent, and Lodge 650, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, intervener (electricians, 
Terminal Elevator Division, Fort William 
and "Port tArthur;Ont.) *(L:G., Feb., p. 155). 


3. International Association of Machin- 
ists, applicant, and Seaboard and Western 
Airlines, Incorporated, New York, N.Y., 
respondent (aircraft maintenance and fleet 
service employees at Gander, Nfld.) (L.G., 
April, p. 368). 


Requests for Review of Decisions 


1. Request for amendment of the certifi- 
cate issued by the Board on July 17, 
1958, affecting International Longshore- 
men’s Association, applicant, and the Seaway 
Forwarding Agencies Limited, Sarnia, Ont., 
respondent (L.G. 1958, p. 979). The request 
was withdrawn later in the month. 


2. Request for review of Board’s decision 
of February 9, 1961 rejecting application 
for certification affecting the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 503, applicant, the Tahsis Company, 
Ltd., Tahsis, B.C., respondent, the Inter- 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are contained in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to tne 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprise British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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national Woodworkers of America, Local 
1-85, intervener, and the Attorney-General 
for British Columbia, intervener (L.G., 
April, p. 368). 

3. Request for amendment of the certi- 
ficate issued by the Board on June 26, 1957, 
affecting International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817, now International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1654, 
applicant, and Hamilton Shipping Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
1957,. pe 967). 

4. Request for amendment of the certifi- 
cate issued by the Board on June 26, 1957, 


affecting International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817, now International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1654, 
applicant, and Yorkwood Shipping & Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., respondent 
CLG e195 7.8 D9 OF Fe 

5. Request for amendment of the certifi- 
cate issued by the Board on June 27, 1957, 
affecting International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817, now International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1654, 
applicant, and Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. respondent (L.G. 
LOST HDs Ol. 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Hamilton Terminal Operators Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and Local 1879 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


2. Federal Commerce & Navigation Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (Conciliation Officer: Rémi 
Duquette). 


3. Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


4. Westward Shipping Limited, Vancou- 
ver, and Marine Engineers, Local 425 of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie). 


5. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Local 375 of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


6. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited (M.V. 
Western Shell and M.V. Tyee Shell) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: D5. 
Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., April, 
p. 369). 
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2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., April, p. 
369). 

3. Alaska Cruise Lines Limited, Vancou- 
ver, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., April, 
p. 369). 

4. The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officers: F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. 
McRae) (L.G., March, p. 257). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Hamilton Shipping Company Ltd., 
Yorkwood Shipping & Trading Co. Ltd. and 
the Hamilton operations of Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cullen Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., Caledon Terminals Ltd., Pittston 
Stevedoring Corp. of Canada, and Local 
1654, Hamilton, of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (L.G., March, p. 
2) 

2. Northland Navigation Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., Oct: 1960, \p. 1029); 

3. McCabe Grain Company Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta, and Local 514 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1140). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between Radio Station CJMS 
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Limited, Montreal, and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G., April, p. 369) was fully constituted 
in March with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Rene Lippé, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Judge Lippé was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Gilles Godin 
and Leo Roback, both of Montreal, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and the union, respec- 
tively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between Eastern Canada Steve- 
doring Co. Ltd., Cullen Stevedoring Co. 
Ltd., Caledon Terminals Ltd., Pittston Steve- 
doring Corp. of Canada, and Locals 1869 
and 1842, Toronto, of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (L.G., April, 
p. 369) was fully constituted in March with 
the appointment of R. G. Geddes, Toronto, 
as Chairman. Mr. Geddes was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, W. J. Whittaker, 
Toronto, and Drummond Wren, Agincourt, 
Ont., who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the companies and the union, 
respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal 
with a dispute between Tippet-Richardson 
(Ottawa) Limited, Ottawa, Ont., and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L.G., April, p. 369) was 
fully constituted in March with the appoint- 
ment of Prof. H. Scott Gordon, Ottawa, 
as Chairman. Prof. Gordon was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, Harry G. 
Williams and Clifford A. Scotton, both of 
Ottawa, who were previously appointed on 


the nomination of the company and the 
union, respectively. 


4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with a 
dispute between McCabe Grain Company 
Limited, Edmonton, Alta., and Local 514 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (see above) was fully con- 
stituted in March with the appointment of 
J. D. McFetridge, Edmonton, as Chairman. 
Mr. McFetridge was appointed by the Minis- 
ter on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members, A. G. Kirstine and 
R. G. Slatter, both of Edmonton, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and the union, respectively. 

5. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with a 
dispute between Hamilton Shipping Com- 
pany Ltd., Yorkwood Shipping & Trading 
Co. Ltd. and the Hamilton operations of 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cullen 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Caledon Terminals 
Ltd., Pittston Stevedoring Corp. of Canada, 
and Local 1654, Hamilton, of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association (see 
above) was fully constituted in March with 
the appointment of R. G. Geddes, Toronto, 
as Chairman. Mr. Geddes was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, W. J. Whittaker, 
Toronto, and Drummond Wren, Agincourt, 
Ont., who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the companies and the union, 
respectively. 


Setilement Reached during Board Procedure 

Three Rivers Radio Inc., (Station CHLN) 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L.G., April, p. 
370). 





N.Y. ILGWU Wins Improved Welfare Benefits on Wage Re-opener 


A new two-year contract providing increased retirement and welfare benefits was 


agreed to last month by the New York city coat-and-suit industry and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. The current contract, not due to expire until May 31, 
1962, was scrapped by mutual agreement. 

When wage negotiations re-opened last March, the Union proposed to include in 
the talks a revision of the company-financed retirement fund, which was in difficulties as 
a result of declining contributions. An increasing number of retirements was straining 
the actuarial soundness of the program, and some workers were unable to retire at 65 
years of age because of the fund’s small reserves. 

In return for the agreement on benefits, the Union offered to extend the old agreement 
for another two years. The industry accepted the offer. 

Under the new contract, the employers will pay 6 per cent of their payrolls into 
the retirement fund instead of the former 54 per cent, and 44 per cent into the health 
and vacation fund instead of 4 per cent. Wage increases of 14 cents an hour, covering 
45,000 workers, will go into effect on June 12. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Court of Appeal restores Workmen's Compensation Board order 
refusing compensation. Manitoba Court of Appeal rules that buyer of assets 
of bankrupt business is nof bound by terms of existing collective agreement 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
restored a decision of the B.C. Workmen’s 
Compensation Board refusing compensation, 
and held that the power of the Board to 
determine whether the death or injury of 
a workman was caused by an accident aris- 
ing out of and in the course of employment 
was exclusive and not reviewable on cer- 
tiorari. 

In Manitoba, the Court of Appeal ruled 
that the Labour Relations Board, in decid- 
ing whether the buyer of a bankrupt busi- 
ness was bound by the collective agreement 
concluded between a bankrupt company 
and a union, had to decide first whether the 
buyer was a “new employer” within the 
meaning of the provision in the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act which makes a collec- 
tive agreement binding on a new employer 
to whom ownership of a business passes. 
Such a decision, because it involved the 
application by the Board of legal principles 
and considerations going beyond the con- 
fines of the Labour Relations Act, was 
reviewable on certiorari. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal. . . 


..rules Workmen’s Compensation Board decision 
made within its jurisdiction is not reviewable 


On November 24, 1960, the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal, allowing the 
appeal of the British Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Board from the decision of 
Mr. Justice Manson (L.G., Sept. 1960, p. 
941), held that the determination of the 
Board on whether an injury had been caused 
by an accident arising out of and in the 
course of employment is, under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, a matter for the 
Board’s exclusive consideration and deter- 
mination and is not reviewable on certiorari 
unless there is an abuse of authority or an 
excess or declining of jurisdiction on the 
part of the Board. 





Further, the Court held that the Board, 
in exercising the exclusive jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon it by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act to determine and assess com- 
pensation under the Act, is not a court 
within the meaning of Section 96 of the 
B.N.A. Act, but a tribunal validly con- 
stituted and appointed under the Act of 
the provincial legislature, although it is 
subject to certiorari in the exercise of its 
quasi-judicial functions. 


Briefly, the circumstances of the dispute 
were as follows. Farrell, without knowing 
it, had suffered for some years from aortic 
stenosis. He suddenly died from that disease 
on February 26, 1959, while carrying on 
his ordinary duties as an employee of the 
North Vancouver General Hospital. The 
finding of the coroner’s jury was that Farrell 
died “from over-exertion at his work which 
aggravated a previously unsuspected heart 
condition.” His widow applied for compen- 
sation to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board as a dependent on the ground that 
his death had been occasioned by personal 
injury caused “by accident arising out of 
and in the course of his employment” within 
the meaning of Section 7 (1) of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and the definition 
of accident then in Section 2 (1), namely: 

“Accident” shall include a wilful and inten- 
tional act, not being the act of the workman, 
and shall include a fortuitous event occasioned 
by a physical or natural cause. 


It was contended that there was evidence 
before the Board that exertion in the course 
of employment accelerated Farrell’s death. 
However, the medical advisers of the Board 
were of the opinion that Farrell “died of 
natural causes and that his work had only 
a very minor part, if any, in the fatal 
termination and that the fatal termination 
cannot be considered medically as a board 
responsibility.” 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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The Board advised the widow on July 28, 
1959 that it had been unable to approve 
the application for the reason that her 
husband died from natural causes and not 
as a result of an accident arising out of 
his employment. 

The widow then moved for a writ of 
mandamus, with certiorari in aid, to require 
the Board to pay her compensation pur- 
suant to Section 18 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

On May 30, 1960, Mr. Justice Manson 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
quashed the decision and ordered the Board 
to assess and pay compensation to the 
widow. Mr. Justice Manson was of the 
opinion that the Board proceeded upon a 
misapprehension in law as to the meaning of 
the word “accident” as defined in Section 
2 (1) of the Act; that the provisions of the 
Act, granting the Board exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to determine questions of fact and 
law and making the Board’s decision final 
and conclusive, was ineffective insofar as it 
would deprive a claimant of the right to 
have a wrongful decision on the point of 
law reviewed and quashed by the courts; 
that the Board, being a judicial tribunal, 
should have its members appointed by the 
Governor General in Council. Consequently, 
the provisions of the Act authorizing the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to appoint 
the members of the Board were ultra vires. 
This decision was appealed by the Board. 

In the Court of Appeal, Mr. Justice 
Davey, dealing with the submission that the 
Board abused its authority and exceeded or 
declined its jurisdiction by arbitrarily and 
unreasonably rejecting a lawful claim for 
compensation under Sections 7(1) and 
18(2) of the Act and the definition of 
accident, held that a close examination of 
the material before the Board failed to 
show any defect of jurisdiction or abuse of 
authority. 

In a case such as the one under review, 
the distinction between compensable injury 
and non-compensable disease may be very 
narrow, but the duty of deciding the ques- 
tion finally and conclusively is cast upon 
the Board. In order to succeed, the claimant 
would have to show that the Board’s deci- 
sion was “so unreasonable that no reasonable 
authority could have ever come to it” 
(Associated Provincial Picture Houses, Ltd. 
v. Wednesday Corpn. (1948), 1 KB 223, 
(1948) LJIR 190, (1947) 2 ALL ER 680). 

It could not be said, however, that the 
Board acted arbitrarily or that no reason- 
able authority could have ever come to the 
decision that the Board reached on the 
narrow point before it. What the claimant 
was seeking under the guise of certiorari 
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and mandamus was a right of appeal from 
the decision of the Board, a right which 
the Act did not give her. 


Finally, Mr. Justice Davey dealt with 
the ruling of Mr. Justice Manson _ that 
Section 76 (1) of the Act giving the Board 
exclusive authority to finally and conclu- 
sively decide questions of law was ultra 
vires and beyond the authority of either 
Parliament or the provincial legislature 
because it deprived claimants of their in- 
herent and constitutional rights under the 
B.N.A. Act to have recourse to the tradi- 
tional courts of law to determine the sub- 
stantial questions of law upon which their 
claim rests. In Mr. Justice Davey’s opinion, 
generally people ought to be permitted to 
have recourse ultimately to the traditional 
courts of law to determine substantial ques- 
tions of law upon which their rights rest. 
However, so far as policy is concerned, 
that is for the legislature, not judges, to 
decide, and so far as law is concerned, the 
current of authority upholding legislation, 
such as Section 76, is so strong that only 
the Supreme Court of Canada could reverse 
it. 


According to Mr. Justice Davey, the 
scheme of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act is clearly within the legislative com- 
petence of the province. The Act has en- 
trusted the administration of the scheme 
to the Board and for that purpose it has 
invested the Board with the power of decid- 
ing questions of law and fact arising within 
the ambit of the Act. 

Broadly speaking, the Board’s judicial 
functions arising in the course of its admin- 
istration of the Act fall into two classes: 
(1) the determination of the persons liable 
to the assessments authorized by the Act; 
(2) the disposition of claims for compen- 
sation and the determination of the amounts 
to be awarded upon them. Those questions 
are between the Board and the person with 
whom it is immediately dealing; the other 
party to the employment contract, employer 
or workman, as the case may be, is not a 
necessary or usual party. If the Board levies 
an assessment, it collects the moneys and 
holds this money as its own property. If it 
awards compensation, it pays it out of its 
own proper funds. The Board decides its 
own right and its own liability in those 
cases. It is not an independent and impartial 
tribunal resembling the courts mentioned in 
Section 96 of the B.N.A. Act, which exer- 
cise jurisdiction over the claims of con- 
tending strangers. Thus the Board’s judicial 
functions are quite different from the juris- 
diction exercised by the conventional courts 
of justice mentioned in Section 96 of the 
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B.N.A. Act. Therefore, concluded Mr. Jus- 
tice Davey, the Board is not exercising the 
type of jurisdiction belonging to the courts 
whose judges must, under Section 96 of 
the B.N.A. Act, be appointed by the 
Governor-General. 

Mr. Justice Coady, in his supporting judg- 
ment, referred, among other things, to Mr. 
Justice Manson’s ruling that the Board was 
assuming a jurisdiction it did not possess 
or exceeded its jurisdiction in denying com- 
pensation. 

Section 76 of the Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion Act provides: 
S. 76 (1) The Board shall have exclusive juris- 
diction to inquire into, hear, and determine all 
matters and questions of fact and law arising 
under this Part, and the action or decision of 
the Board thereon shall be final and conclusive 
and shall not be open to question or review 
in any Court, and no proceedings by or before 
the Board shall be restrained by injunction, 
prohibition, or other process or proceeding in 
any Court or be removable by certiorari or 
otherwise into any Court; and without restrict- 
ing the generality of the foregoing the Board 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction to inquire into, 
hear, and determine: 

(a) The question whether an injury has 
arisen out of or in the course of an employ- 
ment within the scope of this Part. 

In Mr. Justice Coady’s opinion, the ques- 
tion of determining whether “an injury has 
arisen out of or in the course of an 
employment is within the scope of this 
Part” is one exclusive for the Board under 
Section 76(1), and not open to review 
upon certiorari unless there was some defect 
of jurisdiction based on some excess of, 
abuse of or declining of jurisdiction, or 
violation of essentials of justice. By Section 
76 (1) the Board is given exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to decide the very matter which in the 
case at bar the Board did decide. So long 
as it keeps within the jurisdiction granted, 
it matters not whether that decision is one 
of law or fact, or of mixed fact and law, 
and whether right or wrong, that decision 
is final and not open to attack on certiorari. 

Further, Mr. Justice Coady noted that 
in the Battaglia case (Battaglia v. Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, L.G., Sept. 
1960, p. 939), the Court held that the 
Board did exceed its jurisdiction. There the 
Act provided that the certificate of the 
medical specialist was binding on the Board. 
The Board refused to accept it as such and 
thereby assumed a jurisdiction that was not 
theirs by refusing to accept it as final in 
disregard of the express provisions of the 
statute. It was held that the Board assumed 
a jurisdiction it did not possess and conse- 
quently the order was open to review, 
though on the face of the return as origin- 
ally made, no error in law appeared. 
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In the case at bar, Mr. Justice Coady 
continued, the trial judge held that the 
Board proceeded upon misapprehension of 
the law as to the meaning of the word 
“accident” and consequently assumed a 
jurisdiction by a wrongful interpretation of 
the statute. Counsel for the claimant sub- 
mitted that considering the definition of 
“accident” appearing in the statute, the deci- 
sion of the Board was so unreasonable and 
arbitrary and so contrary to the statute 
that it fell into the category of cases relating 
to want of or excess of jurisdiction. Further, 
counsel claimed that the authority of the 
Board under Section 76 (1) (a) was given 
to the Board on the assumption that this 
authority would be exercised in accordance 
with the statute. Consequently, in case of 
a wrongful decision unreasonably and arbi- 
trarily made in disregard of the express 
provisions of the statute, such decision is 
subject to review. 


Counsel relied in this respect on the 
evidence given at the coroner’s inquest, the 
opinions expressed by the medical men who 
gave evidence at the coroner’s inquest, the 
verdict of the jury, and submitted that the 
Board was clearly wrong in law in deciding 
that the death did not result from accident, 
and in so deciding acted unreasonably and 
arbitrarily and in disregard of the statutory 
definition of “accident” and in disregard of 
its duty under Section 7 (1) and (4) and 
Section 18 (2) of the Act. 


Mr. Justice Coady did not accept these 
arguments. In his opinion, the Board was 
not bound by the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury nor by the medical opinions given in 
evidence before the coroner’s jury insofar 
as the jury’s finding and the medical opin- 
ions bore upon the question of whether 
death was the result of an accident within 
the meaning of the statute. There was 
before the Board further evidence to which 
the Board gave consideration, such as the 
consultation with and the receipt of opinions 
from the medical officers of the Board. In 
particular, there was the evidence of the 
chief medical officer and the assistant chief 
medical officer of the Board, whose affi- 
davits indicated that in their opinion the 
death was not due to accident but to 
natural causes. So the Board, on considera- 
tion of all the evidence, concluded that the 
death did not result from accident as defined 
by the Act. 

The Act granted to the Board the sole 
jurisdiction to decide on claims for com- 
pensation. In Mr. Justice Coady’s opinion, 
the supervisory jurisdiction of the court 
exercisable under certiorari is not an appeal 
jurisdiction. The court may not agree with 
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the decision of the Board—it may think 
it wrong—but if the jurisdiction to make 
the decision existed, the court cannot inter- 
fere. Sections 7 and 18 of the Act regarding 
payment of compensation operate only if 
the case under consideration is one that in 
the opinion of the Board is compensable 
under the Act. The duty to pay arises only 
after it is shown that death resulted from 
accident and the Board has concluded on 
all the evidence before it that the death 
of the deceased did not arise from an 
accident as defined by the Act; therefore, 
the Board’s appeal should be allowed. 


Mr. Justice Sheppard, dealing with the 
argument that the Board, in deciding 
whether there was an injury by accident 
arising out of the course of employment 
within Section 7 of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, had exceeded its jurisdiction, 
held that if there was an error in the 
Board’s decision it did not go beyond a 
mere mistake in fact or law arising in the 
course of the exercise of the Board’s juris- 
diction and was not reviewable under cer- 
tiorari by reason of Section 76 (1). 


In reference to the contention that Section 
76 (1) is beyond the legislative powers of 
the province, Mr. Justice Sheppard noted 
that the problem is essentially one of com- 
paring the type of jurisdiction conferred 
upon the Board under Section 76 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act with that 
exercised by the courts within the purview 
of Section 96 of the B.N.A. Act. Those 
jurisdictions, in Mr. Justice Sheppard’s 
opinion, appear to be markedly different. 
The jurisdiction before the courts within 
the purview of Section 96 would depend 
upon a right of action by a workman 
against an employer for damages for injury 
based upon fault, actual or statutory. On 
the other hand, the claim of the applicant 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act is 
not a right of action; action is barred, but 
is a right against a fund, not against an 
employer, and the right is not dependent 
upon fault but upon an accident within 
Section 7 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act that may give rise to a claim against 
the fund by the workman or his dependents. 


Further, the setting up of the Board is 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
province under Section 92 of the B.N.A. 
Act. In Hodge v.Reg. (1883), 9 App. Cas. 
117, it was said: 


When the British North America Act 
enacted that there should be a legislature for 
Ontario, and that its legislative assembly should 
have exclusive authority to make laws for the 
Province and for provincial purposes in rela- 
tion to the matters enumerated in Section 92, 
it conferred powers not in any sense to be 
exercised by delegation from or as agents of 
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the Imperial Parliament, but authority as plen- 
ary and as ample within the limits prescribed 
by Section 92 as the Imperial Parliament in the 
plenitude of its power possessed and could 
bestow. Within these limits of subjects and 
area the local legislature is supreme, and has 
the same authority as the Imperial Parliament, 
or the Parliament of the Dominion, would have 
had under like circumstances to confide to a 
municipal institution or body of its own crea- 
tion, authority to make by-laws or resolutions 
as to subjects specified in the enactment, and 
with the object of carrying the enactment into 
operation and effect. 


Mr. Justice Sheppard added that in the 
case at bar, the Board was exercising a 
judicial function so as to come within the 
remedy of certiorari, but the Board was 
not exercising a jurisdiction which would 
bring it within the purview of Section 96 
of the B.N.A. Act. 


Chief Justice DesBrisay, while agreeing 
with other judges in their determination of 
other questions, dissented on one ground 
only. In his opinion, the decision of the 
Board showed a mistake in law by refusing 
compensation on the ground that the death 
in question resulted from natural causes 
and was not the result of an accident 
arising out of and in the course of employ- 
ment. 


In his opinion, death is a fortuitous 
event and if it was occasioned by a natural 
cause it was by definition an accident for 
the purposes of the Act. As the Board dis- 
regarded the imperative provisions of Sec- 
tions 2 and 7 (4) of the Act there was 
error on the face of the record which went 
beyond a mere mistake in law made in the 
exercise of jurisdiction. This was an excess 
of jurisdiction reviewable on certiorari, and 
for this reason the Board’s appeal should be 
dismissed. 


The Court of Appeal, in a majority deci- 
sion, allowed the Board’s appeal and 
restored the Board’s decision refusing com- 
pensation. Farrell et al. v. Workmen's 
Compensation Board, (1961), 33 W.W.R., 
Part 10, p. 433. 


Manitoba Court of Appeal... 


. .upholds ruling that buyer of bankrupt business 
is not bound by an existing collective agreement 


On January 11, 1961, the Manitoba Court 
of Appeal dismissed a union’s appeal from 
an order of Mr. Justice Bastin of the 
Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench which 
had quashed an order of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board holding the purchaser of a 
bankrupt business to be bound by a collec- 
tive agreement concluded between the bank- 
rupt company and its employees (L.G., 
Feb., p. 158). The Court of Appeal held 
that the Board’s decision that the buyer of 
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the assets of the bankrupt business was a 
“new employer” within the meaning of 
Section 18 (1) (c) of the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act was preliminary or collateral 
to the main issue before the Board, that is, 
whether the buyer was bound by the exist- 
ing collective agreement, and was therefore 
reviewable on certiorari. 


Further, the Court held that where a 
business has gone into bankruptcy and 
another company has purchased from the 
trustee in bankruptcy most but not all 
assets of the bankrupt company, the pur- 
chaser is not a “new employer” with Section 
18 (1) (c) and is not bound by the collec- 
tive agreement concluded between the bank- 
rupt company and its employees. 


Mr. Justice Freedman, rendering the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal, recalled 
that the International Molders and Foundry 
Workers Union of North America, Local 
174, was the certified bargaining agent of 
production and maintenance employees of 
Trysson Manufacturing Ltd. The Trysson 
Company entered into a collective agree- 
ment with Local 174 with respect to wages 
and working conditions at the company’s 
plant located in Fort Garry, Man. 


On February 3, 1960, the Trysson Com- 
pany made an assignment in bankruptcy 
under the Bankruptcy Act. The Canadian 
Credit Men’s Trust Association Ltd. was 
appointed trustee in bankruptcy and, as 
such, took possession of the assets of the 
bankrupt company. The trustee advertised 
for sale by tender the building and prop- 
erty, equipment and inventory of the Trys- 
son Company, in order to convert these 
assets into cash for the benefit of creditors. 
Parkhill Bedding & Furniture Ltd. submitted 
a tender, which was accepted. As a result, 
on March 7, 1960, the Parkhill Company 
acquired most of the physical assets of the 
bankrupt company, including its plant, 
equipment and stock, but not its accounts 
receivable and good will. It then hired 
some, but not all, of the former employees 
of the Trysson Company and began to 
operate the factory. 

On May 12, 1960, the union applied to 
the Manitoba Labour Board for a ruling 
that its collective agreement with the Trys- 
son Company was now binding on the 
Parkhill Company by virtue of Section 
18 (1) (c) of the Labour Relations Act, 
which reads as follows: 

8S. 18) A collective agreement entered into 


by a certified bargaining agent is, subject to and 
for the purposes of this Act, binding upon 


(c) any new employer to whom passes the 
Ownership of the business of an employer who 
has entered into the agreement or on whose 
behalf the agreement has been entered into. 
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On June 24, 1960, the Board issued Order 
No. 32, which reads: 

That pursuant to and for the purposes of 
Section 18 (1) (c) of the Act, the business in 
respect of which a certificate and an agreement 
existed between Trysson Manufacturing Limited 
and the International Molders & Foundry 
Workers Union of North America, Local 174 
passed to Parkhill Bedding and Furniture 
Limited and that the said agreement is in full 
force and effect and binding upon Parkhill 
Bedding and Furniture Limited in respect to 
its Trysson Division. 

Then the Parkhill Company moved for 
an order of certiorari to quash this order 
of the Board. The application came before 
Mr. Justice Bastin, who quashed the order 
on the ground that the order declared that 
“the business ... passed to Parkhill” whereas 
the Act, in Section 18 (1) (c), speaks of 
“the ownership of the business.” He con- 
cluded that the finding of the Board con- 
stituted an error in law evident on the face 
of the record, and consequently the order 
had been made without jurisdiction and 
should be quashed. From that judgment the 
union appealed. 


In Mr. Justice Freedman’s opinion, the 
order of the Board was made without 
jurisdiction and should be quashed, but for 
different reasons than the rather technical 
ground on which Justice Bastin relied. 


Mr. Justice Freedman doubted whether 
there was any difference in substance be- 
tween a finding of the Board that “the 
business... passed to Parkhill” and a find- 
ing that “the ownership of the business... 
passed to Parkhill.” The reference to Section 
18 (1) (c) in the order made it explicit 
that the business passed within the meaning 
of S. 18 (1) (c), in other words, that the 
ownership of the business passed to Parkhill. 
Perhaps it would have been better if the 
precise terminology of the Act had been 
employed, but to say that because the 
Board deviated slightly from the words used 
in the Act it lost whatever jurisdiction it 
may have had, is to exalt form to the point 
where it destroys the substance and spirit 
of the Act. Besides, Section 52 says: “No 
proceeding under this Act shall be deemed 
invalid by reason of any defect in form 
or any technical irregularity.” 


In applying to the Board for a ruling that 
the collective agreement here in question 
was binding on the Parkhill Company, the 
union invoked Section 59 (1) (c) of the 
Act, which reads as follows: 

S. 59 (1) Where in any proceeding before 
the board or otherwise in the course of the 


administration of this Act a question arises 
under this Act as to whether 


(c) in any case, a collective agreement has 
been entered into, and the terms thereof, and 
the persons who are parties to or are bound by 
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the collective agreement or on whose behalf the 
collective agreement was entered into... the 
board shall decide the question and its decision 
shall be final and conclusive for all the purposes 
of this Act. 


This Section contains the privative clause, 
which does not go so far as that in the 
Ontario Act, where the revision of the 
Board’s decision in certiorari proceedings is 
expressly excluded. But even so the Court’s 
power of review “is limited to examining 
the record to determine whether there was 
any evidence before the inferior tribunal.” 
(Re Ontario Labour Relations Board, Braa- 
ley et al. vy. Canadian General Electric Co. 
UG 1957..p..860). 


In the Safeway case (L.G. 1953, p. 1170), 
Mr. Justice Cartwright of the Supreme 
Court of Canada said that “On the evidence 
before it, it was open to the Board to come 
to the conclusion” that it did, and that since 
such a decision was final he did not find it 
necessary to consider whether he would 
have reached the same conclusion as did the 
Board. Applying that standard to the case 
at bar, Mr. Justice Freedman thought that 
it was not possible to overrule the decision 
of the Board on that ground, for there was 
certainly some evidence before it upon 
which it reached the conclusion that the 
collective agreement was binding on the 
Parkhill Company. He said the Court can- 
not sit in appeal on the Board’s decision 
because “the Board has a right to be wrong, 
provided it acts within its jurisdiction.” 
Therefore, the only question properly aris- 
ing on this certiorari application was whether 
the Board, making its decision, acted within 
its jurisdiction. In Mr. Justice Freedman’s 
opinion, the Board’s order was made with- 
out jurisdiction. 

Before the Board could make a final 
decision under Section 59 (1) (c), it had 
to answer the question raised in Section 
18 (1) (c), namely, whether the Parkhill 
Company was a new employer to whom the 
ownership of the business of the Trysson 
Company had passed. Was this latter ques- 
tion regarding ownership a preliminary or 
collateral question, or was it part of the 
main issue which the Board had to decide 

If the question was part of the main issue, 
then the Board had exclusive jurisdiction 
to deal with it, and its decision would not 
be subject to review in certiorari proceed- 
ings. If, on the other hand, the question 
was preliminary or collateral, then a dif- 
ferent situation would arise. For the Board 
cannot give itself jurisdiction by a wrong 
decision on a preliminary or collateral point 
upon which the limit to its jurisdiction 
depends (Bunbury v. Fuller (1853), 9 Exch. 
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111 at p. 140, 156 E.R. 47). An error by 
the Board on such a point is reviewable 
by the Court on certiorari. 

Classification of a matter as preliminary 
or collateral is not always easy. In order to 
find out any general principle that might be 
applied to the case at bar, Mr. Justice 
Freedman analyzed six court decisions. 

In three of these, it was held that the 
issue before the Board was part of the main 
question which the Board had to decide. 
(Re Ontario Labour Relations Board, Brad- 
ley et al. v. Canadian General Electric Co. 
L.G. 1957, p. 860); Labour Relations Board 
and Attorney-General of B.C. et al. v. 
Traders’ Service Ltd. (L.G. 1959, p. 58); Re 
United Mine Workers of America, Dist. No. 
26 (L.G., August 1960, p. 832). In these 
cases it was held that the Board’s decisions 
were final and not reviewable in certiorari 
proceedings. 

In three other decision it was held that 
the issue concerned was a preliminary or 
collateral question and therefore reviewable 
in certiorari proceedings (Re Workmen's 
Compensation Act & C.P.R. (L.G. 1950, p. 
895); Re Lunenburg Sea Products Ltd., Re 
Zwicker (L.G. 1947, p. 381); The King v. 
Labour Relations Board (N.S.) L.G. 1951, 
De 1697). 

He found on examination of the three 
cases, where it was held that the issue 
concerned was preliminary or collateral, that 
the point for determination involved an 
examination of legal principles and con- 
siderations that went beyond the simple 
confines of the statute under which the 
Board operated. Thus, in Re Workmen’s 
Compensation Act & C.P.R., the preliminary 
question that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board had to decide was whether the injured 
person claiming compensation was a work- 
man within the meaning of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. This could not be deter- 
mined by the Board by reference to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (over which 
the Court acknowledged the Board to be 
sovereign), but rather by the Board’s apply- 
ing the general law applicable to master 
and servant. 


In the Lunenburg case, the Board had 
exclusive jurisdiction to grant certification 
as bargaining agent, but the Board had first 
to decide the preliminary question whether 
the crew members of certain fishing vessels 
were employees within the scope of the 
Labour Relations Act. That question had 
to be decided by reference to the law of 
partnership—an area outside the scope of 
the statute over which the Board’s juris- 
diction was final. A wrong decision in this 
area could be reversed by the Court on 
certiorari. 
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In The King v. Labour Relations Board, 
the Board had to determine whether police- 
men were employees under the Nova Scotia 
Trade Union Act before dealing with an 
application of a policemen’s association for 
certification. The court, in certiorari pro- 
ceedings, held that the question of the 
status of policemen was preliminary or 
collateral because it could be determined 
only by an examination of law outside the 
four corners of the Trade Union Act and 
thus was reviewable on certiorari. 

The principle that was applied in these 
three decisions could, in Mr. Justice Freed- 
man’s opinion, apply to the case at bar. 
Before the Board could determine whether 
the collective agreement was binding on 
the Parkhill Company, it had first of all 
to consider whether that company was a 
“new employer” to whom had passed the 
business of the Trysson Company. That 
question involved something more than 
the provisions of the Labour Relations Act. 
It involved a consideration of the law per- 
taining to bankruptcy, to the effect of 
bankruptcy on contracts of workmen, the 
powers of a trustee in bankruptcy and the 
title acquired by a purchaser of assets, 
including the question whether the title may 
be incumbered by obligations under a col- 
lective agreement. Consequently, the ques- 
tion whether the purchaser was a new 
employer to whom had passed the owner- 
ship of the business was a preliminary or 
collateral question because it involved a 
consideration of legal principles outside the 
Labour Relations Act. The Board had first 
to deal with this preliminary or collateral 
matter before it could proceed to adjudicate 
on whether ‘the collective agreement was 
binding. On such a collateral question, the 
Board could be right or wrong, but since 
this was a preliminary or collateral matter, 
the Board’s decision on this point would be 
subject to review by the court. 


The next point to be decided by the 
Appeal Court was whether, in the case 
under review, the Board, deciding the pre- 
liminary or collateral issue, arrived at the 
right or wrong decision. In Mr. Justice 
Freedman’s opinion, the decision was wrong. 
The sale under consideration was not a 
sale of a business as a going concern by a 
vendor to a purchaser. Bankruptcy had 
intervened and a new situation had arisen. 
Following the assignment, the trustee went 
into possession. Only some of the em- 
ployees were retained for the taking of 
inventory and housekeeping duties until such 
time as the assets might be sold. These 
employees were expressly hired on a day-to- 
day basis and paid by the trustee. Later, in 
response to the advertisement, Parkhill 
Company submitted a tender that was 
accepted. It became the owner of most, but 
not of all, the former assets. In addition, 
good will and accounts receivable were 
excluded from the purchase. Parkhill Com- 
pany then took over the plant. Those former 
employees who were re-hired signed new 
job applications with the Parkhill Company 
before they began their new duties. 


Considering all these circumstances, Mr. 
Justice Freedman was of the opinion that 
when the Parkhill Company purchased the 
assets from the trustee in bankruptcy, it did 
not acquire them subject to the burden of 
a collective agreement between the Trysson 
Company and the union and did not become 
a new employer. By deciding erroneously 
on the preliminary or collateral question, 
the Board gave itself jurisdiction to declare 
that the collective agreement was binding 
upon the Parkhill Company. The Board’s 
order was made without jurisdiction and 
therefore must be quashed. 


The Court dismissed the union’s appeal 
with costs. Parkhill Bedding and Furniture 
Ltd. v. International Molders & Foundry 
Workers Union of North America, Local 
174 and Manitoba Labour Board, (1961) 
267 DID Re (2d) Part 6: ppasee: 





1960 Edition Now Available of “Provincial Labour Standards” 


A new edition of the Department of 
Labour annual bulletin, Provincial Labour 
Standards, dated December 1960, is now 
available. 

This publication covers provincial stand- 
ards with respect to child labour, holidays, 
hours of work, minimum wages, equal pay 
for equal work, fair employment practices, 
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weekly rest day, and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

Changes during 1960 in provincial laws 
and regulations are recorded in the bulletin. 
The changes are summarized in the book- 
let’s forword. 

Copies of this publication (Catalogue No. 
L2-7/1960) may be obtained from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 25 cents each. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Federal “Tackle Regulations” revised and Quebec minimum wage orders amended. 
Other amendments deal with first-aid requirements under Ontario Workmen's 
Compensation Act, and warning symbols required by Atomic Energy Control Board 


The federal “Tackle Regulations,” which 
are designed to protect workmen engaged 
in loading or unloading ships, have been 
re-issued with some changes. 


In Quebec, amendments to the general 
minimum wage order set a minimum of 56 
cents an hour in Zone [ and of 52 cents in 
Zone II for students and for learners during 
the first six months of employment. Taxi 
undertakings were brought under the order 
for hotels, restaurants, hospitals and real 
estate undertakings and a minimum of 70 
cents an hour in Zone I and of 64 cents in 
Zone II was set for such workplaces. The 
coverage of the vacation order was extended 
to most salesmen paid on a commission 
basis. 


Other amendments deal with first-aid 
requirements under the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, radiation warning sym- 
bols required by the Atomic Energy Control 
Board, and new requirements under the 
Ontario gas transmission and distribution 
pipe line code. 


FEDERAL 
Atomic Energy Control Act 


The Atomic Energy Control Board has 
issued Order No. 1/605/61, Radiation 
Warning Symbol Order, under the authority 
of the Atomic Energy Control Regulations. 
It was gazetted February 22. 


This order approves a radiation warning 
symbol to be affixed to equipment or 
material where the quantity of any pre- 
scribed radioactive substance is in excess 
of the scheduled quantity, as required by 
Section 605 of the regulations. 


Canada Shipping Act 


New Tackle Regulations, issued under the 
Canada Shipping Act, and authorized by 
P.C. 1961-188, were gazetted February 22, 
1961. They revoke previous regulations, 
issued under the authority of P.C. 1954- 
1813, and amended by P.C. 1958-1220. 


These regulations are designed to protect 
against accident workers employed in load- 
ing or unloading ships. They apply to any 
ship engaged in Canada in loading or 
unloading or handling cargo, bunker coal, 
ship’s stores, ship and cargo fittings; any 
shore-based derrick, crane or similar equip- 
ment and related gear used in the processes 
mentioned; and any area on shore which is 
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within the scope of such a derrick, crane 
or other hoisting equipment, together with 
the approaches to the area, but excluding 
sheds, warehouses and any part of a wharf 
forward or aft of the ship’s mooring lines. 
Certain specified vessels are exempt. 

The regulations are in six parts. Part I 
sets out four categories of persons involved 
in different aspects of loading and unloading 
of ships, and requires each category to 
comply with that specified part of the 
regulations (Part II, III, IV or V) which 
governs its activities. 

The person who has general management 
and control of a wharf or part of a wharf 
must comply with Part II of the regulations. 
This part sets out safety requirements in 
connection with approaches over a wharf 
to a working place, a working place on 
shore, life saving equipment, first aid and 
other matters. 

The owner, master or officer in charge of 
a ship must comply with Part III. This part 
includes safety provisions concerning means 
of access for workers to holds aboard ship 
and also between a ship and a wharf, 
boom, raft, crib or scow. 

The owner of cargo gear, or, in the 
case of cargo gear on a ship not registered 
in Canada, the master, must comply with 
Part IV. Safety provisions in this part are 
designed to ensure the safe condition and 
operation of cargo gear, lifting machinery 
and equipment. 

The person, or his agent or workers, 
loading or unloading a ship must comply 
with Part V. Included in this part are 
safety provisions with respect to working 
procedures, operation of equipment and 
transportation of workmen by water. 


Part VI of the regulations is general in 
scope. Its provisions forbid interference with 
safety precautions, prohibit anyone from 
requiring an employee to work under speci- 
fied dangerous conditions, and require an 
employer to report to an inspector any 
serious accident. It also provides that the 
owner, master or officer in charge of a ship, 
or the owner of cargo gear, must produce 
on demand of an inspector, steamship in- 
spector, or other authorized person, regis- 
ters recording inspections, tests and related 
information in connection with equipment. 
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Schedules appended to the regulations 
deal wtih tests and proof loads, heat treat- 
ment, qualifications of competent persons, 
and first aid boxes or cupboards. 


PROVINCIAL 


New Brunswick Elevators and Lifts Act, New 
Brunswick Factories Act 


A proclamation issued by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of New Brunswick and gazetted 
March 29 stated that the Elevators and 
Lifts Act, which was enacted in 1960, will 
come into force on June 1. 

Another proclamation gazetted the same 
day declared that an amendment to the 
Factories Act repealing the provision dealing 
with elevator safety will also go into force 
on June i. 


Ontario Energy Act 


Regulations issued under the Ontario 
Energy Act were gazetted March 11 as O. 
Reg. 48/61, amending the gas transmission 
and distribution pipe line code, O. Reg. 
20/60 (L.G., April 1960, p. 375). 

The new provisions require that every 
company transmitting or distributing gas 
must file its plan of operating and main- 
tenance procedures with the Department of 
Energy Resources on or before May 1, 1961. 
Formerly, the regulations specified that such 
a plan had to be filed with the Ontario 
Energy Board but a definite date was not 
given. Any modification to the plan must 
be filed with the Department when the 
change is made. 


A new enforcement provision now incor- 
porated in the regulations provides that if 
a company fails to file a plan of operating 
and maintenance procedures it may not 
install any new service during the period 
of non-compliance. 


Ontario Workmen's Compensation Act 


Regulations made by the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board amending the 
schedule of industries subject to the collec- 
tive liability section of the Act and the 
first-aid requirements were gazetted on 
March 4 and March 18 as O. Reg. 38/61 
and O. Reg. 52/61, respectively. 

All types of logging are now covered, 
whereas previously the schedule listed only 
pulp-logging and saw-logging. 

Under the new first-aid provisions every 
establishment in which up to five workmen 
are employed must be provided with a 
first-aid bex containing the articles specified. 
This box is to be in charge of an employee 
with some knowledge of first-aid who works 
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in the immediate vicinity of the box. Pre- 
viously, this rule applied to establishments 
where up to 15 workmen were employed. 


Under the new regulations an employer 
employing six to fifteen workmen in any 
establishment must ensure that the required 
first-aid box is in charge of an employee 
who holds a St. John Ambulance Senior 
First Aid Certificate or its equivalent and 
works nearby. Formerly, this requirement 
applied to establishments with more than 
15 and fewer than 200 workmen. Another 
difference was that employers were required 
to provide such workplaces with a stretcher 
and a blanket as well as a first-aid box 
containing the articles listed. 


Another new provision states that where 
a workman is operating heavy construction 
or maintenance equipment in a place where 
the first-aid box at the field office or station 
is not readily available in case of accident, 
the employer must provide the machine 
with the alternate first-aid kit prescribed in 
the regulations. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Amendments to the vacation order (No. 
3, 1957), the general minimum wage order 
(No. 4, 1960) and the order for hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals and real estate under- 
takings (No. 40, 1960), approved by O.C. 
525 of February 28, were gazetted on March 
11 to take effect from date of publication. 


Order No. 3, 1957 


The coverage of the vacation order was 
amended to delete from the list of exemp- 
tions salesmen or other employees paid in 
whole or part by commission, share in 
profits, or bonus who habitually work 
outside the employer’s establishment and 
whose hours are not controlled by him. 
As a result, these persons will now be 
entitled to a week’s vacation with pay after 
a year’s continuous service with one em- 
ployer. Salesmen paid entirely by commis- 
sion who worked less than three months 
for an employer are still excluded, however. 


Order No. 4, 1960 


University and high school students, pre- 
viously exempted, are now subject to the 
general order and must be paid a minimum 
of 56 cents an hour in Zone I( Metropolitan 
Montreal) and 52 cents in Zone II (else- 
where in the province). 


Another new provision set minimum rates 
for learners during the first six months of 
employment. Such persons must be paid at 
least 56 cents an hour in Zone I and 52 
cents in Zone II. Previously, these rates 
were payable only to pieceworkers during 
the first six months of employment. 
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Order No. 40, 1960 


The coverage of Order 40 was amended 
to include college and high school students, 
who had previously been exempted, and 
taxi undertakings, which formerly had been 
deemed to be within the scope of the general 
order. 


The minimum for students employed in 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals or real estate 
undertakings is the same as under Order 4, 
56 cents in Zone I and 52 cents in Zone II. 


Employees in taxi undertakings must be 
paid at least 70 cents an hour in Zone I 
and 64 cents in Zone II. The regular work 
week for these employees is 54 hours in 
Zone I and 60 hours in Zone II. The mini- 
mum for the majority of other employees 
subject to the order is 64 cents in Zone I 
and 60 cents in Zone II. Both rates are 
based on a 54-hour week. 


The maximum charge for a week’s board 
and lodging has been raised from $10 to 
$13.50. The charge for a single meal re- 
mains 50 cents and for a week’s lodging $3. 





Safety Regulations under U.S. Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 


The United States Secretary of Labor 
has issued under the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act regulations to provide a uni- 
form code of safety and health standards 
applicable to work on federal supply con- 
tracts subject to that Act. The regulations, 
which were published in the Federal Register 
on December 28 and came into effect on 
January 27, 1961, set out certain minimum 
safety and health standards. 


The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 
governs federal supply contracts exceeding 
$10,000. It contains provisions with respect 
to minimum wages, maximum hours, child 
labour, and the protection of employees 
against dangerous, hazardous, or unsanitary 
working conditions. 


The Act does not authorize federal regu- 
latory power over private business or em- 
ployment but empowers federal agencies to 
fix the terms with which contractors supply- 
ing goods to the Government must comply. 
It applies only to contractors who volun- 
tarily compete for government contracts. 
Its purpose is to use the government’s tre- 
mendous purchasing power to raise labour 
standards. 


The Act requires that each contract nego- 
tiated by any federal agency for the manu- 
facture or furnishing of materials, supplies, 
articles and equipment in excess of $10,000 
must contain, among other provisions, a 
stipulation that 

no part of such contract will be performed 
nor will any of the materials, supplies, articles, 
or equipment to be manufactured or furnished 
under said contract be manufactured or fabri- 
cated in any plants, factories, buildings or 
surroundings or under working conditions which 
are unsanitary or hazardous or dangerous to 
the health and safety of employees engaged 
in the performance of the contract. 


Compliance with the safety, sanitary and 
factory inspection laws of the State in 
which the work is to be performed is suffi- 
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cient evidence of compliance with the fore- 
going provision unless the contrary is 
proved. 


The new regulations represent an up- 
dating of requirements that have been in 
effect for many years in the form of a guide 
to contractors. Prior to the issuance of these 
regulations the Department of Labour, to 
establish that a contractor was not fulfilling 
his obligations, had to submit proof from 
experts that unsanitary, hazardous or dan- 
gerous working conditions existed in the 
performance of a contract. Under the new 
regulations, the Department will not need to 
submit expert evidence; failure to comply 
with the new regulations will be considered 
to result in working conditions which are 
unsanitary, hazardous or dangerous to em- 
ployees. 

The new regulations set out safety require- 
ments relating to buildings; machinery, tools, 
equipment and supplies; personal protective 
equipment and special atmospheric hazards; 
the general health and comfort of em- 
ployees; and mining. 

Provisions concerning buildings deal with 
structural safety generally, floors, exits, 
stairways and railings, guarding of floor 
openings, open-sided floors, platforms and 
runways, aisles and passageways, elevators, 
pressure vessels, housekeeping, and fire pre- 
vention. 

With respect to machinery, tools, equip- 
ment and supplies, safety requirements deal 
with mechanical power transmission appar- 
atus, including detailed specifications in 
connection with guard standards for such 
apparatus. Likewise, the regulations contain 
specific provisions with respect to the type 
of guards that are to be provided in con- 
nection with lathes and automatic screw 
machines, drill presses, planers and shapers, 
shears, power driven guillotine cutters, 
power presses, foot presses, platen presses, 
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abrasive wheels, revolving drums and cylin- 
ders, and woodworking machinery. Other 
provisions concerning matters in this group 
relate to portable electric power tools, 
portable pneumatic tools, cables, ropes, 
chains and ladders, electrical installation 
and equipment, flammable liquids, paints 
and painting, and material storage. 


Regulations in connection with personal 
protective equipment deal with protection 
from eye hazards; radiation, mechanical irri- 
tants, or substances which may cause injury 
or impairment to the body through skin 
or mucous membrane absorption; welding 
and cutting hazards. In regard to special 
atmospheric hazards in the working environ- 
ment the regulations establish threshold limit 


values for toxic gases, vapors, fumes, dusts 
and mists. 

Provisions regarding the health and com- 
fort of employees deal with toilet facilities 
and wash rooms, lunch rooms and food 
handling, drinking water, medical services 
(including first aid), illumination and gen- 
eral ventilation. 

In regard to mining, the regulations adopt 
by reference as the safety and health 
standard required for observance in bitum- 
inous coal and lignite mining the Federal 
Mine Safety Code for Bituminous Coal and 
Lignite Mines of the United States, Part 
I—Underground Mines, and Part II—Strip 
Mines, as published by the Bureau of Mines, 
United States Department of Interior. 





President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity 


On March 6, President John F. Kennedy 
issued an Executive Order creating the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. The new Committee 
combines two former committees, one relat- 
ing to employment on government contracts 
and the other to employment policy in the 
Federal Government. 


The duties of the Committee are “to 
promote and ensure equal opportunity for 
all qualified persons, without regard to race, 
creed, color, or national origin, employed 
or seeking employment with the Federal 
Government and on government contracts.” 


The chairman of the Committee is Vice- 
President Johnson. The Secretary of Labor, 
who is Vice-Chairman, is given general 
supervision and direction over the work of 
the Committee and is responsible for the 
implementation of equal employment poli- 
cies. 


Other members of the Committee include: 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, and the Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. The order also provides for the 
appointment of an ex-officio member to act 
as Executive Vice-Chairman and the Assis- 
tant Secretary of Labor, Jerry R. Holleman, 
has been appointed to this position. 


The order directs all departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government to 
review current employment practices and 
submit a report to the Executive Vice-Chair- 
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man within 60 days. After studying these 
reports, the Committee will make a report 
to the President, assessing the current situa- 
tion and recommending positive measures to 
secure the objectives of the order. 


Unless exempted by the Committee, every 
contracting agency must include a non- 
discrimination clause in every contract or 
purchase order. Contractors and subcon- 
tractors engaged in federal government 
contract work must agree not to discriminate 
against any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment because of race, creed, color or 
national origin. 


Contractors and subcontractors are also 
required to file Compliance Reports with 
the contracting agency, which will be sub- 
ject to review by the Committee upon 
request. 


In addition, a contractor or subcontractor 
may be asked to file with his Compliance 
Report a statement by an authorized officer 
or agent of a union with which the bidder 
deals, to the effect that the union has no 
discriminatory practices or policies and will 
co-operate in the implementation of the 
provisions of the order. 


Penalties are provided for non-compliance 
with the order. If a contractor or subcon- 
tractor fails to comply with the non-discrim- 
ination provisions, his contract may be can- 
celled and he may be debarred from further 
government contracts until the Committee is 
satisfied that his employment and personnel 
practices are in compliance. In case of 
serious violation, the Committee may ask 
the Department of Justice to start injunc- 
tion proceedings against the offending in- 
dividual or organization. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance at end of February 3 per cent 
higher than at end of January, 7 per cent higher than year earlier, statistics* 
show. Seasonal benefit claimants increase in month but regular claimants down 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on February 28 numbered 872,800, 
an increase of 3 per cent over the total of 
846,900 registered on January 31, and 7 
per cent over the figure of 814,200 on 
February 29, 1960. 

Seasonal benefit claimants, included in 
these totals, numbered 249,600 at the end 
of February this year, 20 per cent more than 
the 205,000 on January 31 and 15 per cent 
more than the 217,000 in February 1960. 

Claimants for regular benefit, however, 
showed a slight decline during the month 
and were only 4 per cent higher than at 
the end of February the previous year. 

Of the claimants recorded on February 
28, almost three-quarters had come on claim 
since December 1, 1960; of these, less than 
20 per cent were women, although of those 
who came on claim before that date, the 
13 weeks and over group, more than 25 
per cent were female. 

At February 28, the average number of 
weeks on continuous claim was about 10 
weeks; for women, it was over 12 weeks. 

Initial and Renewal Claims 

A total of 234,600 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during February. This is 
one third less than the 344,200 filed in 
January; in February 1960, there were 240,- 
300 claims. The monthly decline in initial 
claims was 35 per cent; in renewals, 24 
per cent. 

Of the 166,700 initial claims in February, 
some 60,000 are estimated* to have come 
from persons terminating their benefit rights 
and requesting re-establishment, under either 
the regular or the seasonal benefit provi- 
sions, and do not represent new cases of 
separation from employment during the 
month. 





tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 

*This estimate is based on an examination of claim 
documents filed, processed, and forwarded to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics during February. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
Statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 


weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 





The incidence of claims from persons 
seeking re-establishment rises during the 
seasonal benefit period, since termination of 
regular benefit constitutes the basis for an 
extension under seasonal benefit, Class B. 
More rigid requirements are applied when 
seasonal benefit is not operative, and this 
lowers the probability that another claim 
will be submitted immediately. 

The failure rate on initial claims pro- 
cessed in February was 9.0 per cent, down 
from 10.8 per cent for January and 9.8 
per cent for February 1960. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


For February the average weekly estimate 
of beneficiaries was 737,400, an increase of 
10 per cent over the January estimate of 
672,500. The estimate for the previous Feb- 
ruary was 677,300. 

Benefit payments amounted to $71.0 
million during February, as against $67.7 
million in January and 62.6 million in 
February 1960. 

The average weekly benefit was $24.07 
in February, $23.96 in January, and $22.00 
in February 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports from local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission for Feb- 
ruary showed that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 5,091,257 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1960. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 
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On February 28, 1961, registered em- 
ployers numbered 332,751, a decrease of 56 
since January 31, 1961. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 5,791 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 2,666 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 
and 145 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 2,980 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions* were begun in 245 cases, 
29 against employers and 216 against claim- 
ants. Punitive disqualifications* as a result 


of false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 2,536. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received in February totalled 
$27,874,700.13 compared with $30,498,- 
370.12 in January and $24,841,607.92 in 
February 1960. 

Benefits paid in February were $70,988,- 
923.23 compared with $67,660,186.87 in 
January and $62,585,968.43 in February 
1960. 

The balance in the Fund on February 28 
was $240,627,927.00; in January, it was 
$283,742,150.10, and on February 29, 1960 
it was $408,141,026.81. . 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1816, February 17, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
September 13, 1960, and was registered for 
employment as a labourer. He stated that 
he had worked as a waiter at a hotel from 
March 1960 to September 10, 1960, when 
his employment terminated for the follow- 
ing reason: “Laid off temporarily—breaking 
in a new man. Capable and available for 
work.” 

The employer reported that the reason 
for the separation was that the claimant 
was “Repeatedly drunk on duty.” 


In view of the conflicting statements 
regarding the cause of the separation, the 
local office, on September 19, 1960, re- 
quested further information from the claim- 
ant. He replied on September 22, 1960, as 
follows: 

When I was laid off I was told they were 
breaking in a new man. I telephoned the em- 
ployer on the 21 September after receiving this 
letter and he told me to come to see him on 
the 26 September. 

As far as being drunk on duty is concerned, 
the employer may be referring to the day after 
I was laid off, when I went to see him to get 
my book after having a few drinks. It is a 
known fact that all waiters drink some. 


On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance Officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit for the period September 
11, 1960 to October 22, 1960, because, in 
his opinion, the claimant had lost his 
employment by reason of his own miscon- 
duct (section 60 (1) of the Act). 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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The local office asked for an elaboration 
of the particulars regarding the separation, 
namely, “What was the date on which the 
last incident of this nature occurred?” and 
“By whom was the claimant seen in this 
condition?” The employer replied on Sep- 
tember 23, 1960: “Named person was 
repeatedly drunk, and was many times 
warned about it.” 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on October 4, and on October 11, 
1960 wrote to the local office as follows: 


I wish to inform you that I was called back 
to work on October 10, Thanksgiving Day, to 
[the hotel] and did work there 10 hours that 
day. This, I think, is in line with what I have 
already told you in my appeal, namely, that I 
was temporarily laid off, not discharged. 


On October 12, 1960, an official of the 
local office noted that he had called the 
hotel but the manager would be away 
another week. The clerk told him that the 
claimant worked a few hours, relieving, on 
October 10, 1960 but couldn’t say whether 
he would be re-hired. 

The claimant attended the hearing of his 
case by a board of referees on November 
3, 1960. The employer was invited by the 
local office to be represented at the hearing 
but no one appeared on his behalf. 

The board’s decision reads as follows: 


The claimant was present at the hearing. He 
stated he was never drunk on duty. Claimant 
also stated he was laid off temporarily, and 
was told to come back the following week. He 
has since relieved on two occasions at [the 
hotel], which would indicate that he was not 
fired. His book was held back for a week. 

The majority of the board finds conflicting 
statements in the submission. As there is an 
element of doubt, the majority of the board 
considers that the claimant was laid off as of 
10 September 1960 and has not been re-hired. 
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The majority of the board rules that the 
disqualification cease on 10 October 1960. 

The dissenting member of the board ex- 
pressed the following opinion: 

Claimant appeared before the Board, stated 
he was not drunk, also stated manager held his 
book for over a week. Since time of discharge 
he has been recalled on several occasions on a 
part-time basis, also stated he was let go 
because he could not move fast enough. After 
listening to claimant, I am inclined to believe 
his side of the story to be true. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
the following grounds: 

On September 12, 1960, when I went to work 
to pick up my pay the ER advised me that he 
had some new men to break in in the beverage 
room as waiters and that I was to take a week 
off (i.e.) 12-17 September 1960, inclusive, and 
then to phone him on the 19th of September 
1960 for recall date, which I did. I was 
advised to phone again the following Monday, 
the 26th of September 1960. The second time 
I received the letter of disqualification. I took 
this letter to the Employer but he would not 
talk to me—he told me he has had no time 
and rushed away to care for his business. I have 
since worked for him by his request on 10-13 
October, 5-8 November 1960. To my under- 
standing I was laid off, not discharged. 

Considerations and Conclusions: On the 
evidence before it, the majority of the board 
of referees found that the claimant was not 
dismissed, but was laid off. It found also 
that the evidence was conflicting. The dis- 
senting member stated that he was inclined 
to believe the claimant’s “side of the story 
tos bectrues, 

In fact, the record is silent regarding the 
date on which the last incident of the alleged 
drunkenness occurred and it has not been 
conclusively established that any specific act 
of that nature was the proximate cause of 
the claimant’s loss of employment. The only 
person who could have thrown more light 
on the matter was the employer, and neither 
he nor anyone on his behalf appropriately 
replied to the request of the local office 
for more specific information or appeared 
at the hearing before the board, although 
the local office had invited him to be 
represented. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
it has not been conclusively proven that 
the claimant lost his employment by reason 
of his own misconduct on September 10, 
1960. 

I consequently decide to reverse the deci- 
sion of the board of referees and to allow 
the claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1820, March 17, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a widow, 62 years of age, filed an 
initial application for benefit at the National 
Employment Office in Vancouver on October 
19, 1959, and was registered for employ- 
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ment as a saleslady. She stated in the 
application that she had worked as a sales- 
lady from October 1958 to April 14, 1959, 
when she was laid off because of the com- 
pany’s policy not to employ her full-time 
as she had reached her 60th birthday. She 
stated also that she had been unemployed 
“since and on holiday” and that as of 
October 15, 1959, she had been capable of 
and available for work. Her rate of pay 
was $54.00 a week. 

In response to a request from the Com- 
mission’s Vancouver local office for further 
information regarding the claimant’s layoff, 
the employer replied on October 29, 1959, 
as follows: 


... Wwe would like to state that [the claimant] 
was laid off according to company policy. 
Employees are retired at the age of 60. They 
may then be rehired each year for a period of 
ten months. A minimum two-month break each 
year is compulsory. [The claimant] was on one 
of these periods... 


On February 29, 1960, she filed a 
renewal application for benefit at Vancouver 
and showed employment with [the company] 
in that city from October 1959 to February 
27, 1960, when she was again laid off 
because of the aforementioned policy. 


On September 1, 1960, she filed a further 
renewal application for benefit at the Com- 
mission’s local office in Hamilton, Ont., and 
again indicated employment in Vancouver 
with the said company, this time for the 
period April 1, 1960 to August 27, 1960, 
and once more she was laid off for the same 
reason as previously mentioned. She stated 
that she intended to remain in Hamilton 
for the entire month of September 1960, 
during which period she would be willing to 
accept employment. She registered for work 
as a sales clerk. 


The insurance officer notified the claim- 
ant, by letter, on September 26, 1960, that 
she was disqualified from receipt of benefit 
effective August 28, 1960 because, in his 
opinion, she had failed to prove that she 
was available for work in that she had so 
restricted her sphere of employment as to 
render her not available for work (section 
54.4 2))9(a yeot the: Act): 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees. Her appeal, which was written in 
Vancouver, was received in the local office 
of that city on October 5, 1960. It reads: 


...1 certainly was available for work in 
Hamilton if they had found me a job. I went 
to register each week as requested and when 
I told them on the 19th of September that I was 
leaving Hamilton for Vancouver the next day, 
they told me that my cheque would be mailed 
on to me as my claim had not been received 
from Vancouver. I registered back in Van- 
couver on September 23rd and find my benefit 
is suspended...I started back to work...on 
Monday Oct. 3rd. 
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The claimant attended the hearing of her 
case by a board of referees in Vancouver 
on November 2, 1960, and gave evidence. 

The unanimous decision of the board 
reads: 

... There is no doubt in this case claimant 
was unemployed through no fault of her own 
and the Board must accept her statement re- 
garding her availability and desire for work. 
However, the Board must agree with the insur- 
ance officer that for the period while she was 
in Hamilton she could not be considered avail- 
able for work within the meaning of the Act 
because she was restricting her availability for 
a very limited period. The Board, however, 
must agree that the claimant was available 
for work within the meaning of the Act from 
23 September 1960. 

Therefore, while we agree with the decision 
of the insurance officer who imposed an in- 
definite disqualification from 28 August 1960 
under section 54 2() (a) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, we will on the above statements 
from claimant, terminate this disqualification 
as of 22 September 1960. 


In a letter dated November 16, 1960, 
for the attention of the Hamilton local office 
of the Commission, the claimant stated: 


On September Ist, 1960, I registered at your 
office for a job or benefits. After going to 
different units I was told to report on Septem- 
ber 12th, which I did and they told me my 
claim had not come through from Vancouver 
yet and to report on September 19th which I 
did and the young lady at the counter told me 
my claim was upstairs but was not ready until 
the following week. I told her I was leaving 
for Vancouver before that day. So she took me 
over to see a man who was at a desk and he 
said for me to report to the U.LC. in Van- 
couver when I arrived home, which was the 
23rd of September. The man in Hamilton said 
my cheque and insurance book would be mailed 
on to me, but it was not. Instead, to my 
surprise, I was told at the office here that my 
claim had been suspended by someone in 
Hamilton...I was available for work while I 
was down there if you had found me one. I was 
not on holiday or leave of absence from [the 
company] or did I receive any pay for that 
period—therefore, I think I am entitled to my 
benefits for those weeks. I know other people 
who go to other cities for short periods and 
draw their benefits so what is the difference 
about my claim? I was paid here for the period 
I registered on my return. I was also told by 
one of the employees of the U.I.C. here [Van- 
couver] before I left for Hamilton that I was 


entitled to my benefits down there just as I 
would be here if I registered as soon as I 
arrived and I did. 

I trust you will look after this claim and 
forward my cheque. 

I am enclosing a copy of the appeal. 


Upon being questioned, neither the Hamil- 
ton nor the Vancouver local offices had any 
recollection of the matter referred to in 
the claimant’s letter of November 16, 1960. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
November 24, 1960. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
claimant has not revealed the purpose of 
her trip to Hamilton, but it is clear from 
the record that it could not be chiefly to 
seek work or to improve her opportunities 
of securing any during the period of her 
compulsory layoff. 


It may be that the conditions of the labour 
market in Vancouver could provide her 
with opportunities of temporary employ- 
ment during her annual two months’ com- 
pulsory layoff from [the ........ company], to 
consider that during such period she is avail- 
able for work, notwithstanding any restric- 
tions she might place upon her acceptance 
of employment, particularly with respect 
to the period she would be available. 


However, by having gone to Hamilton, 
she placed additional restrictions on her 
availability, since it is reasonable to assume 
that that city which, although having a 
population of well over 300,000 (Greater 
Hamilton), would nevertheless provide a 
smaller field in which to obtain employ- 
ment than that offered in Vancouver, which 
has a population in excess of 600,000 
(Greater Vancouver), especially as any 
work which the claimant might have been 
willing to accept had to be of a very tem- 
porary nature and, as it turned out in the 
particular instance, had to be of approx- 
imately three weeks duration. 


In view of the foregoing, I see no valid 
reason to disturb the unanimous decision 
of the board of referees and I consequently 
decide to dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 





Arthur H. Brown, who retired from 
the post of Deputy Minister of Labour 
last December, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee, it was an- 
nounced last month by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour. Mr. Brown 
succeeds Arthur MacNamara, also a 
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New Chairman of Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee 














former Deputy Minister of Labour, 
whose term as Chairman expired re- 
cently. 

The Committee represents both em- 
ployer and employee organizations and 
advises the Government and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission on 
unemployment insurance matters. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 209 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 180 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

‘ (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
ats 


: (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
DctenCeNeOdiICHOn tien Shale stash lentes pind 122 $351,139.00 
Pose iicde A aie nears ath A. oan 14 598,247.70 
RIG eae Are d... nr eck.. 5 ook 6 31,698.39 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour These wage schedules are thereupon in- 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts Shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $18,156.18 was collected from 14 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 134 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Brandon Man: R E Turner, installation of cold room in headerhouse, Experimental 
Farm. near Outlook Sask: Canada Cement Co Ltd, supply & delivery of cement for 
downstream tunnels, South Saskatchewan River Project; Inland Cement Co Ltd (Saskat- 
chewan Division), supply & delivery of cement for downstream tunnels, South Saskat- 
chewan River Project. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Lindsay Scharfe Co Ltd,. *installation of roofing & flashing on 
Bldg 530; Irving-Harding Ltd, “installation of roofing & flashing on Bldg 457; Metallicrete 
Flooring Co Ltd, “finishing floor of Bldg 412; John Kovacs, *filling & taping of joints in 
gyproc & plywood wall board of Bldg 234 extension; Irving-Harding Ltd, *installation of 
roofing & flashing on Bldg 412; M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of Theoretical Physics 
Bldg 508. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Manson L Thomas, site improvement for elementary school (DND 
9/59). Brantford Ont: Fontaine Nursery Farms Ltd, site improvement & planting for 
50 housing units (FP 3/58). Stratford Ont: Carl’s Landscaping, *repairs to aluminum 
windows (3/48 & 4/49). Whiteshell Man: Snook Bros Ltd, clearing & grubbing at AECL 
townsite. Calgary Alta: Scully & Myhre, “carpentry service, wartime housing, Projects 1, 
2, 3, 3A, 4 & 4A. Edmonton Alta: Garden Tilling Servcie, *landscaping, Highlands Court 
Apartments. New Westminster B C: Conniston Construction, *ground maintenance. Van- 
couver B C; Conniston Construction, *ground maintenance; Security Fence Co, *supply 
& installation of wire screening, Vancouver Apartments & Terrace; Larsen & Kirside, 
“repair of fire damage at 3516 Dieppe Place; Seabord Management, *renewal of gutters, 
downpipes, etc, Vancouver Terrace. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


_ Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Hahn Construction, supply & installation of fire 
exit doors, Gordon’s IRS. Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: R & B Construction, construction 
of basements, Ermineskin, Samson, Louis Bull & Montana Reserves. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


_ Cornwallis N §: Valley Services Ltd, supply & installation of fire alarm systems in 
various bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Pryor Construction Ltd, modifications 
to gun pit No 5, Bldg No 3, RCNAD. Halifax N §: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, 
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construction of fire prevention facilities including watermains. Sydney N §: Canadian 
Erectors Ltd, retubing two water tube boilers, Point Edward Naval Base. St Hubert Que: 
Vermont Construction Inc, construction of Tacan tower & bldg, RCAF Station. Rockcliffe 
Ont: James Tapp & Sons Ltd, construction of extension to bldg No 90, (ADA), RCAF 
Station; Coady Construction Ltd, construction of extension to Bldg No 90, RCAF Station. 
Trenton Ont: Canadian Pacific Railway Co, *construction of rail spur. Uplands Ont: 
James Tapp & Sons Ltd, construction of extension to garage. Winnipeg Man: Keewatin 
Electric Ltd, rewiring of HMCS Chippawa. Comox B C: Farmer Construction CVI ist. 
construction of CE Bldg with outside services, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Camp Gagetown N B: Daniels & Mannard Ltd, interior painting of 43 bldgs. Camp 
Borden Ont: Trim Painting Co, interior painting of 100 PMQs, RCAF Station. London 
Ont: W A McDougall, repair of showers in bldgs 65, 66 & 67. Petawawa Ont: Universal 
Painters & Decorators Reg, interior painting of four barrack blocks, Camp. Edmonton 
Alta; Alta-West Construction Ltd, construction of lounge addition to Junior Ranks Club 
(Bldg H-8); B & E Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior painting of 96 PMQs, Griesbach 
Barracks. Grande Prairie Alta: Van Vliet Construction Co Ltd, alterations & repairs to 
drill hall. Resolute Bay N W T: Horton Steel Works Ltd, “supply & erection of three 
steel petroleum storage tanks, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, tiling floors of washroom, laundry 
rooms & dressing rooms, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Valley Services Ltd, alterations 
& additions to fire alarm systems at HMCS Cornwallis; Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering. 
Greenwood N S: G W Sampson, sealing floors in Hangar No 1, RCAF Station. Halifax 
N S: Vincent & Frank Cosgrove, interior painting of Bldg D-34, HMC Dockyard; Fundy 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to Jetty No 1, HMC Dockyard; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd 
* renewal of main compressed air line under Jetty No 1, HMC Dockyard. Shearwater 
N S: Vincent & Frank Cosgrove, interior painting of 26 houses, RCN Air Station; Pryor 
Construction Ltd, general interior repairs to Bldg No 31, RCN Air Station. Camp Ipper- 
wash Ont: Totem Construction Co Ltd, laying of quarry tile floor in Bldg 18. Cedar 
Springs Ont: T C Warwick & Sons Ltd, erection of prefabricated steel bldg at rifle range. 
Kingston Ont: Leslie Stratford Cut Stone & Construction Co Ltd, modification to Bldg 40, 
Royal Military College. Orangeville Ont: E J Reid General Contractor, interior & exterior 
repairs & interior painting, Armoury. Picton Ont; Arthur A Sills & Son Ltd, reflooring 
of main drill hall & painting of court layouts at Bldg 20, Camp. Port Hope Ont: B Pen- 
nington & Son, interior renovation & partial redecoration of Armoury. Stratford Ont: 
Harrison & Green Construction Ltd, renovation of wash rooms in Armoury. Trenton Ont: 
Quinte Plumbing, Heating & Electric Co Ltd, installation of underground electrical power 
distribution cable, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: McAuliffe-Grimes Ltd, laying of asbestos 
vinyl tile in Hangar No 12, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill Man: Dominion Catering Co 
Ltd, catering. Rivers Man: Brunswick of Canada Ltd, installation of bowling lanes & 
approaches, CJATC Camp. Regina Sask: North west Electric Co Ltd, installation of warn- 
ing sirens. Saskatoon Sask: Industrial Engineering Ltd, installation of warning sirens. 
Calgary Alta: Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, renewal of kitchen counter tops in 100 
PMQs, Currie Barracks. Esquimalt B C: C D Johnston, painting & stuccoing exterior of 
Bldg No 89, HMCS Naden. Masset B C: Eby & Sons Ltd, installation of asbestos shakes 
to exterior walls of residence. Vancouver B C: M & M Insulation Ltd, roof repairs, Lynn 
Creek Naval Depot. 


Department of Justice 


St Vincent de Paul Que: Douglas Bremner Contractors & Builders Ltd, construction 
of farm camp type “A”, Bldg No F-32, St Vincent de Paul Penitentiary. Kingston Ont: 
Ball Bros Ltd, construction of exercise hall, school & library bldg A-10, Collin’s 
Bay Penitentiary. 


Depariment of Mines and Technical Surveys 


Halifax N S: Purdy Bros Ltd, *repairs of CHL Old Squaw. Parry Sound Ont: Richard- 
son Marina, *repair of CGL Jaegar. Victoria B C: Victoria Machinery Depot Co Ltd, 
*improvements to CHS Marabell; Victoria Machinery Depot Co Ltd, *improvements to 
CHS Wm J Stewart. 
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National Harbours Board 


Lauzon Que: Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, *construction of diesel twin-screw tug. 
Montreal Harbour Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, paving of Racine Wharf at Section 
62. Vancouver Harbour B C: City Construction Co Ltd, paving access roadway & parking 
area, No 3 Jetty. 


Department of Public Works 


Glovertown Nfld: Dominion Construction Co Ltd, alterations to generator house 
& supply & installation of two generators & other related work for RCMP. Harry's Harbour 
Nfld: The Springdale Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Lewisporte Nfld: Horwood 
Lumber Co Ltd, alterations & additions to public bldg. Port au Port Nfld: Cotter & 
Maclsaac, alterations & addition to post office. Portugal Cove South Nfld: H Drover & 
Co Ltd, construction of community stage. St John’s Nfld: Dominion Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations & additions to provide mail lobbies, Post Office Bldg. Twillingate Nfld: Twil- 
lingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, alterations to generator house, supply & 
installation of two generators & other related work for RCMP. Wesleyville Nfld: M C 
Campbell Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. West Point P E I: Norman N 
MacLean, breakwater improvements. Chester N S: Arenburg Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment quarters. Halifax N S: Cambrian Construction Ltd, 
construction of inspection laboratory for Department of Fisheries. Halifax Harbour 
N §: Cyril J Feeney, wharf reconstruction at George’s Island. Little Bras d’Or N S: 
Insul-Lite Builders Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Noel N S: Campbell & 
Grant Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Parrsboro N S: Colin R MacDonald 
Ltd, breakwater repairs. River Bourgeois (Bissett’s) N S: Martell’s Construction Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Spry Bay N S: Naugle’s Sand & Gravel Ltd, wharf repairs & improvements. 
Saint John N B: Standard Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. 
St Stephen N B: Cowan Construction Co, construction of RCMP detachment quarters & 
garage. Anse aux Basques Que: Lucien Tremblay, construction of roadway. Iberville Que: 
P Baillargeon, wharf repairs. Lauzon Que: Les entreprises Cap Diamant Ltee, installation 
of rubber dock fenders, Champlain Dry Dock; Dimock Construction Inc, construction of 
auxiliary caisson seat at Lorne Dry Dock. Montreal Que: Empire Maintenance Ltd, 
cleaning interior of new National Revenue Bldg; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, modernization of 
elevators, Customs Examining Warehouse; Allied Building Services Ltd, cleaning, repoint- 
ing & waterproofing of masonry work, Customs Bldg; J Brissette Ltee, cooling of shooting 
stage, National Film Board Bldg. Oka Que: M G A Construction Inc, construction of 
federal bldg. Quebec Que: Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning 
interior of Champlain Harbour Station; Robert Daigle, alterations to new Temporary 
Bldg. Rimouski Que: Construction J R L Enr, general alterations, old public bldg. Colling- 
wood Ont: Disher-Ferrand Ltd, repairs to federal bldg. Cornwall Ont: Emile Marion & 
Son, alterations & improvements, federal bldg. Kagawong Ont: Wm J Ferguson, wharf 
repairs. Lakefield Ont: Eastwood Construction Co Ltd, alterations to interior & fittings, 
federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Ontario Building Co Ltd, cleaning interior of Trade & Commerce 
Bldg; Federal Electric Contractors Ltd, installation of lighting system in driveway & 
parking lot at K W Neatby Bldg, CEF; Becker-Joule Ltd, installation of underground 
pipelines between Insurance Bldg & PBX Bldg, Riverside Drive; W Sparks & Son Ltd, 
moving of X-Ray Film Library from Ottawa Car Bldg to Connor Bldg, Hull Que; Roger E 
Boivin, interior redecoration, Postal Terminal “A”, Besserer St; Beaudoin Construction 
Ltd, alterations to second & third floors, Ottawa Car Bldg, Slater St; McTeer Agencies, 
electrical installation for PP & S, Trade & Commerce Bldg; Andrews Bros Construction 
(Ottawa) Ltd, addition & alterations to Geophysical Bldg, CEF; Aerodyne Ltd, installa- 
tion of air conditioning system, Old Printing Bureau, 75 St Patrick St. Picton Ont: George 
Crowe Construction, rebuilding upper portion of timber pile wharf. Port Perry Ont: 
Scugog Lumber Coal & Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. St Catharines Ont: Blenkhorn 
Sawle Ltd, additions & renovations to ventilation system, federal bldg. Waupoos & 
Waupoos Island Ont: R D MacKey Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of ferry wharves. 
Cross Lake Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, addition to Nursing Station. Virden Man: 
F A France Construction Co, additions & alterations to federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: 
Kraft Construction Co Ltd, construction of additional basemen storage area, General 
Post Office Bldg; Henry E Gibson & Co Ltd, alterations & renovations to third & fourth 
floors, federal bldg. Regina Sask: Waterman-Waterbury Co Ltd, installation of ventilating 
system, rifle & revolver range, Depot Division, RCMP. Edmonton Alta: Ray Poissant 
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Construction Ltd, alterations to Dental Clinic, Colonel Mewburn Hospital. Hinton Alta: 
Watson (Tofield) Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Manyberries Alta: 
Getkate Masonry Construction Ltd, construction of one-classroom school, Experimental 
Farm. Slave Lake Alta: Watson (Tofield) Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Alexis Creek B C: Thompson Construction Co Ltd, construction of Health 
Centre. Ladysmith B C: Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, construction of breakwater. Mayne 
Island B C: S R Kirkland Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Pemberton B C: W J Dick 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Sechelt B C: The R H Forster Co Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. South Burnaby B C: E H Shockley & Son 
Ltd, construction of Postal Station. Vancouver B C: C J Oliver Ltd, construction of 
additional mezzanine floor, Old Customs Examining Warehouse for Department of 
Transport. Victoria B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, alterations & repairs, second floor, 
Customs Bldg. MacKenzie Highway N W T: B G Linton Construction Ltd, clearing 
right-of-way, Mile 51 to Mile 76.6 northerly from Province of Alberta-N W T Boundary. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


New Glasgow N S: Maritime Steel & Foundries Ltd, construction & delivery of steel 
spud for Dredge No 21. Port Hawkesbury N S: Port Hawkesbury Marine Railway Co Ltd, 
construction of deckhouse & alterations to steel clamshell Dredge No 129. Fredericton 
N B: Weyman Construction Ltd, extension to loading platform, Post Office Bldg. Dorval 
Que: J J Shea Ltd, interior alterations to Terminal Bldg. Plessisville Que: Louis Philippe 
Pare, installation of lock boxes, federal bldg. Princeville Que: J Robert Noel Inc, 
rebuilding retaining wall, federal bldg. Barrie Ont: H B Allen, basement alterations to 
federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Champagne Electric Ltd, improvement to lighting system, 
Finance Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Independent Coal & Lumber Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of filing racks, Finance Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Robert Strang, redecoration & linoleum 
laying, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Moloughneys Van & Storage Ltd, moving furniture, 
various bldgs; Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning exhaust ducts, various bldgs; 
Choisy Laboratories Ltd, disinfecting washrooms, various bldgs; Trudel & McAdam Ltd, 
installation of panic hardware on doors, Lorne Bldg; W D Moloughney, drilling well, 
Scott Farm, Baseline Road; A McWade, redecoration of Jackson Bldg; Ted Wojdacki, 
redecoration of Botany Bldg, CEF; Independent Coal & Lumber Co Ltd, general 
repairs, RCMP Headquarters, Tremblay Road; Kenden Builders Ltd, general repairs to 
568 Booth St; A McWade, redecoration of Canadian Bank Note Bldg; H Pion & Sons, 
improvement of ventilation system, Veterans Affairs Bldg; Thomas Gregoire, redecoration 
of Holden Bldg. Pembroke Ont: Edward Biederman, interior alterations to federal bldg. 
Waubaushene Ont: Waubaushene Navigation Ltd, dredging. Winnipeg Man: Wyatt Con- 
struction Co Ltd, changes to partitions, General Post Office Bldg. Courtenay River B C: 
North Western Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Sidney B C: Mitchell & Anderson Inc Co 
Ltd, alterations to waiting room, Ferry Terminal Bidg. Vancouver B C: Kennett Con- 
struction Co Ltd, general alterations to examining warehouse; West Coast Painting Co 
Ltd, interior repairs & repainting, General Post Office Bldg. Victoria B C: Lunan Bros & 
Hamilton Ltd, general alterations, Belmont Bldg. Whitehorse Y T: Ben Leveille, alterations 
to female quarters. 


Department of Transport 


Camp Island Labrador; Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of single dwelling. Saint John N B: Ocean Steel & Construction Ltd, *construction of 
sectional steel scow. Seven Islands Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, construction of airport 
lighting facilities. Trenton Ont: Central Bridge Co Ltd, *repairs to swing span of Dundas 
St Bridge over Trent Canal. Uplands Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, renovation of 
portion of Old Terminal Bldg, Ottawa Airport. Thompson Man: James Swanson, clearing, 
stumping & grubbing of NDB site. Winnipeg Man: Bristol Aero-Industries Ltd, *radio 
modernization on Departmental Aircraft CF-DTD & CF-CUE; Kraft Construction, con- 
struction of extension to Terminal Bldg. Terrace B C: Ellis Hughes Electric Ltd, installa- 
tion of condenser discharge threshold identification lighting, Runway 32. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, April 1961 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
was unchanged at 129.1 between March and 
April.* 

Declines in the food, and recreation and 
reading components balanced increases in 
the clothing, health and personal care, and 
tobacco and alcohol components. The hous- 
ing and transportation components were 
unchanged. 

The April indexes reflect the Nova Scotia 
sales tax changes that became effective in 
April as well as the gasoline tax changes 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 

The food index declined 0.1 per cent 
from 124.0 to 123.9 as prices for food for 
consumption at home decreased 0.2 per 
cent but restaurant meals increased 0.3 per 
cent. Lower prices were reported for eggs, 
beef, pork, veal, turkey, powdered skim 
milk, bananas, grapefruit and chocolate 
bars. Prices were higher for most fats, 
oranges, cereal products other than bread, 
apples and most fresh, canned and frozen 
vegetables, particularly fresh tomatoes and 
lettuce. 


CONSUMER 


index 1949=100 ) 








The housing index was unchanged at 
133.2. A fractional increase in the shelter 
component, combined with no change in 
the household operation component, was 
not sufficient to change the combined index. 
The shelter index was higher as a result 
of price increases for some items of home- 
ownership. The rent index was unchanged, 
as the stability which has been evident in 
this series for some months continued. In 
the household operation index, lower prices 
for some household appliances offset higher 
prices for furniture, floor coverings, tex- 
tiles, and utensils and equipment. 

The clothing index increased 0.1 per 
cent from 111.8 to 111.9 as a result of 
higher prices for men’s, women’s, and 
children’s wear, and piece goods. Clothing 
services, which include laundry, dry clean- 
ing and shoe repairs, and footwear were 
unchanged. 

The transportation index was unchanged 
at 141.0. There was little or no price move- 
ment in the automobile operation, local 
transportation or travel indexes. In auto- 
mobile operation, tax increases for gasoline 
in a number of cities were largely offset 
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by substantial price decreases in several 
cities, particularly Toronto. Automobile 
licenses cost more in a number of cities. 

The health and personal care index rose 
0.6 per cent from 154.4 to 155.3. Higher 
professional fees occurred for dentists’ and 
doctors’ services and for optical care. In 
personal care, prices of supplies were lower: 
decreases for toilet soap outweighed slightly 
higher prices for other items. 

The recreation and reading index de- 
clined 0.8 per cent from 146.6 to 145.5. 
The reading index was unchanged but the 
recreation index decreased as a result of 
lower prices for television sets, radios, 
phonograph records and bicycles. 

The fractional increase of 0.1 per cent 
in the tobacco and alcohol index from 
115.7 to 115.8 resulted entirely from price 
changes in Saint John for both beer and 
liquor. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1961 

Consumer price indexes (1949=100) de- 
clined in five of ten regional cities between 
February and March.i Decreases ranged 
from 0.1 per cent in both Saint John and 
Toronto to 0.3 per cent in Montreal. The 
Halifax index was unchanged, and increases 
in the other four regional cities ranged from 
0.1 per cent in Winnipeg to 0.5 per cent 
in Ottawa. 

Food indexes were lower in eight of the 
ten regional cities; only the St. John’s and 
Winnipeg food indexes were higher. Shelter 
indexes were unchanged in four cities, de- 
clined in four other cities and increased 
fractionally in the other two regional cities. 
Clothing indexes advanced in nine of ten 


regional cities; the Halifax index was 
slightly lower. Household operation indexes 
rose in six cities and declined in the other 
four cities. Other commodities and services 
indexes were up in three cities, down in 
four cities and unchanged in the remaining 
three cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March were 
as follows: Montreal —0.4 to 129.0; Van- 
couver —0.3 to 129.6; Edmonton-Calgary 
Us (Osi 24.92. Sainte JObna—Ojleto 129.73 
Toronto —0.1 to 130.9; Ottawa -+-0.7 to 
130.1; St. John’s +0.3 to 116.5*; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0.3 to 124.8; Winnipeg +0.1 to 
127.0. Halifax remained unchanged at 128.0. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1935-39=100) moved up to 293.7 
in March from 291.9 in February; on the 
base 1949=100, to 128.8 from 128.0. The 
non-residential building materials price in- 
dex (1949=—100) rose to 131.7 from 131.6. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1961 

The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) was unchanged at 127.5 
between mid-February and mid-March. 
Slight declines in the prices of goods were 
balanced by increases in the prices of 
services. Although the index is at a record 
high, it has remained relatively stable for 
five months, fluctuating only between 127.3 
aig tent 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, February 1961 

The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) was unchanged 
at 112.3 between mid-January and mid- 
February. 


——> ST ee ee eee ee ee 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade 


(Continued from page 464) 

A number of measures have also been 
taken by provincial legislatures to be pre- 
pared to deal with the more widespread use 
of radioactive materials in industrial pro- 
cesses. Ontario amended the Department of 
Labour Act in 1957 to permit regulations 
to be made for the protection of the health 
and safety of persons who may be exposed 
to the effects of ionizing radiation, and 
Manitoba, when the Employment Standards 
Act was passed in the same year, included 
in it authority to make regulations govern- 
ig industries that utilize radioactive sub- 
stances. The Quebec Public Health Act 
was amended in 1960 to provide specific 
authority to regulate ionizing radiations in 
industrial establishments. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 
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Silica Exposure, Industries Other Than Mining 


The Silicosis Act, passed in Ontario in 
1950 and made effective by regulations 
issued in 1952, was aimed at the control of 
the health hazards of exposure to silica dust 
in occupations other than mining. These 
may occur in foundries, potteries, or the 
monument industry. Medical examination 
of miners exposed to silica dust has been 
required by the legislation of a number of 
provinces for some time. The new legisla- 
tion, which is administered by the provin- 
cial Department of Health, provides for 
clinics for periodic medical examination of 
employees who are exposed for 50 or more 
hours in a month to the inhalation of dust 
from materials containing silica. Such em- 
ployees must have a health certificate issued 
under the Act. 





*On base June 1951100. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa. Students must apply through 
the library of their institution. Applications 
for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. List No. 151 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following five broadcasts were given 
in 1960 and 1961 and published by the 
Department of Labour in Ottawa. 

1. FINLAYSON (Mrs.) G. D. Winter Em- 
ployment. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, who was President of the 
National Council of Women of Canada, spoke 
on behalf of the Winter Work Program, point- 


ing out how women can help to increase 
winter work. 

2. FLEMING, DONALD METHUEN. Aid to 
Small Businesses. Pp. 5. 

The Minister of Finance described new 
government-backed loans available to small 
businesses. 


3. PHILPOTT, PERCY .J. The Corps of 
Commissionaires in Canada. Pp. 4. 


The speaker is Special Adviser on Older 
Veterans to the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. He told about the history of the Corps 
of Commissionaires and about the different 
kinds of jobs they do. 


4. SOULES, JACK M. Wintertime Construc- 
tion. Pp. 4. 
The President of the Canadian Construction 


Association spoke about winter construction 
in Canada. 


5. STARR, MICHAEL. Winter Employment. 
Pp. 4. 


The Minister of Labour spoke about the 
Winter Work Program. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


6. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
CIVILIAN REHABILITATION BRANCH. Notes 
based on Discussions at the Western Prov- 
inces Rehabilitation Workshop held at the 
Banff School of Fine Arts, October 12-14, 
1960. “A Discussion of Current Problems 
in effecting Successful Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices.” [Ottawa] 1960. Pp. 13. 

7. Woops SCHOOLS, LANGHORNE, Pa. Out- 
look for the Adult Retarded; Proceedings of 
the 35th Spring Conference of the Woods 
Schools held in cooperation with the Mas- 
sachusetts Special Commission on Retarded 
Children in Boston, May 6 and 7, 1960. 
Langhorne, Pa., 1960. Pp. 123. 
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Education, Vocational 


8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING BRANCH. 
Report of the Director of Canadian Voca- 
tional Training for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1960. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1960. Pp. 18. 

9. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. Technical Education in Bri- 
tain. [Birmingham, 1959] Pp. 31. 

A brief outline of the education and training 
of skilled workers in industry from the second- 
ary school up to the university level. 

10. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF EDUCA- 
TION. Better Opportunities in Technical 
Education. London, HMSO, 1961. Pp. [24] 

“,..Contains proposals for a major recon- 
struction of the system of courses for techni- 


cians, craftsmen and operatives in the technical 
colleges of England and Wales.” 

11. SCOTLAND. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION. Technical Education in Scotland, the 
Pattern for the Future. Edinburgh, HMSO, 
1960. Pp. 14. 

“... Outlines steps which have recently been 
taken, or which are to be carried out in the 
near future, to insure that technical education 


in Scotland is geared both to the needs of 
modern industry and commerce...” 


European Communities 


12. EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COM- 
MUNITY. HIGH AUTHORITY. Europe in 
Action. [Luxembourg, Publications Depart- 
ment of the European Communities, 1958] 
Pps2. 


Based on the 6th General report of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, 1958. 


13. EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES. Le Marché 
commun. Bruxelles, 1959. Pp. [24] 

14. EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES. INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE. The European Community: 
Coal and Steel — Common Market — 
EURATOM. The Facts: Politics and Eco- 
nomics, Institutions, External Relations. 2d 
ed. [Brussels? 1960] Pp. 23. 

15. EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. 
COMMISSION. Exposé sur l’évolution de la 
situation sociale dans la Communauté. 
[Bruxelles?] 1959. Pp. 137. 


Foreign Labour Information Series 


The following 11 pamphlets were pub- 
lished by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in Washington between 1956 and 1959 as 
parts of its Foreign Labor Information 
Series. 

16. Labor in Argentina. Pp. [31]. 

17. Labor in the Belgian Congo. Pp. 35. 

Published in 1959, Discusses the labour force, 


labour legislation and trade unions and indus- 
trial relations in the Belgian Congo. 
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18. Labor in Chile. Pp. 23. © 

19. Labor in Cuba. Pp. 26. Published in 
1957. 

20. Labor in Mexico. Pp. 39. 

21. Labor in the Philippines. Pp. 23. 

22..Labor in Taiwan [Formosa]. Pp. 28. 

23. Labor in Thailand. Pp. 29. 

24. Labor in Turkey. Pp. 37. 

25. Latin American Labor Legislation, 
Comparative Summaries of Selected Provi- 
sions. Pp. 60. 

26. Soviet Attitudes and Policies toward 
increasing Output of Workers. Pp. 17. 


Industrial Relations 


27. KINGSTON, ONT. QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ALUMNI ASSOCIA- 
TION. Report, First Annual Conference, 
Queens [sic] University, Industrial Relations 
Alumni Association, May 1960. [Kingston? 
1960] Pp. 29. 


Includes talks on industrial conciliation and 
welfare plans in Canada. 

28. MCGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTRE. The Role of 
Government in Labour Relations. Twelfth 
Annual Conference, September 8 and 9, 
1960. [Montreal, 1960?] Pp. 106. 

Contents: The Role of the State in Collective 
Bargaining, by Joseph Shister. The Government 
as Employer, by J. C. Best. Power and Func- 
tion in Labour Relations, by H. D. Woods. A 
Union View of Government in Labour Rela- 
tions, by Cleve Kidd. A Business View of the 
State Function in Labour Relations, by Shar- 
man Learie. 

29. NEW BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Labour-Management Relations; a 
Discussion of the Basis of Modern Labour 
Legislation. What happens in Conciliation 
and What the Parties may do to establish 
and maintain Good Relations. [Fredericton] 
1960. Pp. 20. 

Contents: The Basis of Modern Labour 
Legislation in Canada. What happens during 
Conciliation? What can Management do to 
maintain “Good Relations” with the Union? 
What can the Union do? General Comment. 


Industry 


30. CANADA. BUREAU OF _ STATISTICS. 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 
Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. 
Poo. 

31. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Serv- 
ices for Small-Scale Industry. Geneva, 1961. 
Pp.,.204. 

Discusses how governments and other agen- 
cies can held the managers of small firms to 


improve operations and increase productivity 
and profitability in their companies. 


32. LEVINSON, HAROLD MYER. Postwar 
Movement of Prices and Wages in Manufac- 
turing Industries, by Harold M. Levinson, 
and Supplementary Technical Material to 
the Staff Report, by George W. Bleile and 
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Thomas A. Wilson. Materials prepared in 
Connection with the Study of Employment, 
Growth, and Price Levels for Consideration 
by the Joint Economic Committee, Congress 
of the United States. Study paper No. 21. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 139. 

33. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Funds for Research and Development in 
Industry, 1957: Performance and F inancing. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 119. 

“...Prepared...on the basis of summary 
data provided by the Bureau of the Census.” 
Points out how much money was spent in 
research and development in the sciences and 


engineering in 1957, and shows where the 
money came from. 


Labouring Classes 


34. CALIFORNIA. GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION 
ON THE EMPLOYMENT AND RETIREMENT 
PROBLEMS OF OLDER WoRKERS. Employment 
and Retirement of Older Workers; Recom- 
mendations and Report. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia State Printing Office, 1960. Pp. 144. 

Arthur M. Ross, chairman. 

Five recommendations are made and ampli- 
fied by the Governor’s Commission: 1. Equal 
employment opportunity for older workers in 
California. 2. Expansion of the program of 
special assistance for older workers in the 
State Department of Employment. 3. Liberaliza- 
tion of the “retirement test” under the Federal 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance program so 
that pensioners can earn more than $1,200 a 
year in gainful employment without having 
benefits reduced. 4. Voluntary inclusion of 
vesting provisions in pension plans. 5. Volun- 
tary adoption of more flexible retirement poli- 
cies in industry. 


35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Work- 
ing Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1960. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 162. 

36. LONG, CLARENCE DICKINSON. Wages 
and Earnings in the United States, 1860- 
1890. A study by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York. Princeton 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 169. 

37. MACDONALD, DONALD FARQUHAR. The 
State and the Trade Unions. London, Mac- 
millan, 1960. Pp. 199. 

Examines the changing relationship between 
the state and organized labour in Great Britain 
with particular reference to the period from the 
late 19th century to the present time. 

38. NEWFOUNDLAND. COMMISSION OF EN- 
QUIRY ON THE LOGGING INDUsTRY. Report. 
[St. John’s? Dept. of Provincial Affairs? 
19607] Pp. 61, 18. 

Sir Brian Dunfield, chairman. 

The Commission’s terms of reference were: 
1. To enquire and report on the working and 
living conditions and terms of employment (in- 
cluding rates of remuneration) of men engaged 
in forest operations of all kinds for the years 
1958, 1959 and 1960. 2. To enquire and report 
on any circumstances which the Commissioners 
felt should be brought to the Government’s 
attention. 3. To make recommendations on the 
subject of employment on forest operations in 
Newfoundland. 
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39. PeTRO, SYLVESTER. The Kohler Strike; 
Union Violence and Administrative Law. 
Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1961. 
Pps 118; 

An account of the strike involving the 
Kohler Company in Wisconsin and the United 
Automobile Workers’ union which began in 
1954. The union accused the Company of 
unfair labour practices before the U.S. National 
Labor Relations Board. The Board handed 
down its decision (favorable to the union) in 
August 1960, six years after the union’s case 
had been presented. The author, Professor of 
Law at the New York University School of 
Law, is critical of the decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

40. SHAFI, MOHAMMAD. Eleven Years of 
Labour Policy. Karachi, Bureau of Labor 
Publications, 1959. Pp. 128. 

An appraisal of government labour policy 
in Pakistan from the time Pakistan became 
an independent state of August 14, 1947 until 
October 1958, when the present government 
took office. The author alleges that this labour 
policy failed in its objectives and suggests how 
it can be successful. 

41. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
Iry. Comparison of State Unemployment 
Insurance Laws as of January 1, 1960. Wash- 


ington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 148. 


42. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
The Community meets the Migrant Worker; 
Current Programs and Trends. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 62. 


43. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. Annual 
Report, 1960. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 
292. 

44. U.S. WOMEN’s BuREAU. Handbook on 
Women Workers, 1960. Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. 160. 


Pensions 
45. CANADIAN TEACHER’S FEDERATION. 
Teacher Retirement Plans in Canada. 


Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 133. 


46. CowarD, LAWRENCE E. Actuarial 
Report on the Cost of Vesting in Pension 
Plans, prepared for the Ontario Committee 
on Portable Pensions by L. E. Coward, 
S. Eckler and N. E. Sheppard. [Toronto, 
Ontario Committee on Portable Pensions] 
1961 Ppl 32% 


47. ONTARIO. COMMITTEE ON PORTABLE 
PENSIONS. A Summary Report. [Toronto] 
LG ie Pp 25. 


_ D. C. MacGregor and G. E. Gathercole, 
joint chairmen. 


Students 


48. CANADA. NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE. Supply and Demand, University 
Graduates, 1960/61. Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 220; 
_ “Designed to advise employers, and univer- 
sity students due to graduate in 1961, what 
may be expected in terms of potential man- 


power, employment opportunities, and starting 
salary probabilities...” 
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49. INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION ON EDUCA- 
TION. The Case for increasing Student 
Motivation.. (1960 Supplement). Toronto, 
1960. Pp. 30. 


Miscellaneous 

50. AITKEN, HUGH GEORGE JEFFREY. Tay- 
lorism at Watertown Arsenal; Scientific 
Management in Action, 1908-1915. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. 
269. 

A case study of the Taylor system of scien- 
tific management at the United States Arsenal 
in Watertown, Massachusetts. The introduction 
of the Taylor system, involving time study and 
premium pay, among other things, caused some 
dissension among the workers in the arsenal 
and was eventually discontinued. The author 
explains why the system was introduced and 
why it failed, and at the same time presents 
a fascinating study in human relations. 

51. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS DIvIsION. Hospital Care in 
Canada, Recent Trends and Developments. 
Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 102. 

52. MICHEELS, WILLIAM JoRDAN. Measur- 
ing Educational Achievement, by William J. 
Micheels & M. Ray Karnes. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. Pp. 496. 

Explains how to make and use tests, with 
particular reference to industrial education. 

53. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Administration of Electronic Data 
Processing, by Carl G. Baumes. Staff assist- 
ance by Norman E. Pflomm. New York, 
19615-Po. 136. 

Based on the experience of 124 companies 
of all types and sizes. Explains about inaugur- 
ating, administering or overseeing electronic 
data-processing systems in commercial or indus- 
trial concerns. Includes case histories. 


54. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
The Consultative Approach to Safety. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 9. 


The consultative approach to safety applies 
when State safety inspectors, insurance company 
safety personnel, and others acting in an 
advisory or enforcement capacity are called in 
to advise on safety. 


55. U.S. BUREAU OF LaBorR STATISTICS. 
Paid Sick Leave Provisions in Major Union 
Contracts, 1959. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Powe: 

Includes a number of clauses illustrating the 
provisions of various sick leave plans. 

56. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS. Noise: its 
Effect on Man and Machine. Hearings 
before the Special Investigating Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Eighty-sixth Congress, Second Session. 
August 23, 24, 25, 1960. Washington, GPO, 
196026Pp. 260! 


These hearings deal with the noise problem 
caused by the operation of jet airliners, guided 
missiles, and rockets. The Committee sought 
ways of reducing high intensity noise at its 
source. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5-—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED F ebruary 18, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Canada | Atlantic Guebecs.|. Ontario Prairie British 





Region Region | Columbia 

PO A OUT OLCE faccats. Sc 8 occases oxic cordanbicciule os 6,363 562 1,798 2,354 1,072 577 
Eis. xipeaters ee. Vad ase 85) Crave econ vere hen cas 4,679 422 1,336 1,685 804 432 

PY CEU eres a Bau same etn iarhe ie Ries Tome: 1,684 140 462 669 268 145 
Re YORUM eave teri Ste wee A cok ee 573 61 204 176 92 40 

PAV EUA ARE As 25,8 ee aaa) Mee a ORR ears Senile Ae 795 78 261 266 129 61 

OR AASV GALS AME MY bathe: co cathe Oe be eh. 2,937 238 828 1,112 487 272 
rele Sul) 7 Ment nmap Soliant ance ae Mia ie 1,847 162 458 716 324 187 
Boeveataantl OVER Jct fo eee es Fh hey 211 23 47 84 40 17 
WINS es accion Meh peti ahah Wieck lal Sect ane 5, 644 461 1,538 2,152 996 497 
LS date des Ap ees ea Be ede eee an a 4,038 326 1,104 1,509 735 364 

Vide Verve Dae ll tlie irdimael May SNe Gogh AO Sal 1,606 135 434 643 261 133 
Oop nT tRAt 6 HOW be oe <a Neat) ERR eR ae Gan te 570 45 122 135 246 22 

ONS NO TICULGITE | emer tags eaten tnt ene eo 5,074 416 1,416 2,017 750 475 

Ly VG tC ly. Nien eee A Pee Gee 4,601 368 1,269 1,853 686 425 
DOR as ae aS ee ee 3,133 246 871 1,258 455 303 

NY GHSGH OP err te eae ee eres ie tee 1,468 122 398 595 231 122 

A eID SOMO sem nie ear ner uikeys Be rasa ete ceed oes 719 101 260 202 76 80 
NT ee terre ee ee nies aisha, fs se ee A Gk on vs 641 96 232 176 69 68 

MCC TCIT: STS, Se oY er pn aa a 78 ss 28 26 = 12 
Persons not in the Labour Force................... 5,566 638 1,590 1,839 966 533. 
Mineman ae ites s ysanits iis kus eA ee 1, 263 177 337 385 232 132 

NAD TEROHE toon a 1.0 urbio'y cha eR aa de? SNe Gemea ee 4,303 461 1,253 1,454 734 401 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Total Unemployed 


On Temporary layoff up to 30 days 
Without work and seeking work 


Seeking full-time work 
Seeking part-time work 


Seeking under 1 month 
Seeking 1-3 months 
Seeking 4-6 months 
Seeking more than 6 months 


ee eee eee ere eee eee eee ee eee tees ee reser eseseeerseeeeroeeeeseeseres 


eee eee cere ree rere eter eee eer errr ers eeeeeeeesererenes 





February January February 
1961 19 1960 
719 693 599 
Fel singe ey Oe ee em eo 55 63 44 
CMa, Set EPIL TE ,  cr cde eal ters Gea 664 630 555 
PS Mer ctr, oc eet: tae ha Bc 629 599 a0 
FTA As PEP. 0,6 GR OTOP Oe 35 31 20 
PE Oe eT Os Core rs dias OG 108 156 111 
308 293 283 
166 113 116 
Pa ee Maat Amaia ete Gene aoe 82 68 45 





TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES 


B—Labour Income 


OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nots: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 


to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2Includes post office wages and salaries. 


*Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 


of this table, as figures for labour incom 


*Revised. 


tPreliminary,. 


500 


e in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- Finance | Supple- 
Year and portation, : Services kai 

Month Mining jane : Storage Forestry Consixus: soi : Trade |(including| tary |Totals3 

Communi: Govern- | Labour 

certs ment) | Income 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14, 890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,838 1,661 336 1,311 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4, 828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....} 552 5,103 1,773 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....| 551 5,200 1,779 326 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 

1960— 
February.. 46.7 426.3 142.8 73.6 291.8 78.1 635.1 | 1,220.0 | 220 1,546.0 
March. .....- 46.7 428.7 TAQ. QT PAW 5 tors oil lage ere ee crete eee | eee | Rn Sees 1,469.8 
Aprile jeer 44.5 430.7 bE LAT We 9 Ieee Spa Reccrte.t cicec Veeaete sca: cn el (ees RERUN PMR Ra i Me pa 1,494.1 
May ene 45.1 437.3 149.3 72.0 363.4 81.2 G57 OM ieetonGu| e20con elas ae 
June 46.7 443.3 152: AO Reet oe te raccll carer cte tet sate [letras teeters | ratevere camel Seca tein eee eee , 090.2 
July aeeeeene 46.3 435.3 155: O i all rarer ete call apera te Sie Mate este ee | Se ee | eae ae sae ae eae ,078.9 
August....... 46.7 437.9 154.4 88.5 446.7 84.7 G63. 5almel coca al eeeooeonlaleooleD 
September...} 46.9 442.0 Ue A, I tece resect Sa PATRAS hl (Sp oeelenAl bete eeeied bt aha | Pre cs iri , 620.7 
October...... 45.7 437.5 eB Ee Aan Stent by ib corgi’ ue ieee a RP ge el ee web ee fe A 1,599.8 
November.. 45.4 432.3 148.5 91.6 369.9 82.6 685.45) 1731922) 235.50 leo rond 
December....| 44.3 422.6 TART ial erakeueke satire «| ete cmerettoe leche teresa Rice areca Cote cee cee ,029.4 
1961— 

January*..... 44.2 420.0 TAQ Daal nerers coraletetc cillemsreuchs combetorall tacicaswaiee: castles ctcaashvall everecchetexecer ore le arememeae 1,493.8 
Februaryf....| 44.4 423.8 148 et sae «cas aheeeoee eee mete lao tera eer ee meee 1,501.4 
rN ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee | ee ee ee 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at February 1961 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,607,472. Tables C-4 (every 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller nu mber of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


—ee—e——e—swowa“$*®s=ooqoaqalqwoaonasoeee— Ss SoS 








Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)1 Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
—j] Average Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Employ- |Aggregate Weekly Wages Employ- |Aggregate Weekly Wages 





Wages and Wages and 
ment Payrolls and Salaries ment Payrolls and Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
LOD Ree eee ie oh hi scciey cote 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63. 48 
LODO RS ee OF 120.7 182.0 150.0 64. 44 115.8 176.8 1517, 66.71 
LOD TARR tre eee eee 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69. 94 
TOSS MRE Bate, OR AGk Seal. 117.9 194.1 163.9 70. 43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
ODO VI Ree eee 119.7 205.7 171.0 Toad 111.1 193.3 172.5 75. 84 
1960 
Hebruanyanen a eee 114.6 202.0 175.4 75.35 108.9 194.4 176.6 77.68 
March: 20 S58 DOK 11452 201.5 175.4 TD.oe 109.0 195.5 Wiis 78.04 
FATT Rs 8, a ie 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 
BY AO O o eae ee 118.9 209.8 175.4 75.36 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
Apitate Soe eo a a 122.8 Deng) 176.1 75.67 i Ail 201.8 177.8 78.16 
Julys eee. eee SAAR 121.9 217.8 177.6 76.28 110.2 198.4 177.8 78.18 
AUUSty eee AeA Res 12601 291.0 176.8 75.94 at ef 199.7 176.5 77.62 
Septem bers... eee... 123.1 22027 178.2 76.55 111.6 201.6 178.2 78.37 
Octobererawe 5 Fk .. 121.5 218.2 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
INOVemibersee s+ -2..ate ae. 119.7 214.5 177.9 76.43 108.1 197.2 180.0 79.16 
(Decembenwee + teen... 114.8 202.4 175.0 75.18 104.1 187.0 aia 77.92 
1961 
JANUATY: Wee te ae <-: 111.6 201.4 179.2 77.00 104.3 191.6 181.1 79.65 
TNS) OVEN ATE coe eo ole cote 111.0 202.4 181.1 77.79 104.6 193.3 182.3 80. 20 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

TxcunicaL Norz—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled “‘pay period preceding” the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average earnings formerly expressed in 
cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 


* Revised. 
t Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 








Employment Average Weekly Wages 

Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area SSS 

Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1961 1960 1960 1961 1960 1960 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newifoundland2s. ce techs eee eens be on eerae 119.2 122.0 112.0 70.29 67.67 65.46 
Prince Edward iene sept ee ARES 104.9 114.5 105.4 58.12 Hi 14 57.49 
Nova Scotia.. HE APACE Pe TE sid Ses ho 87.6 90.0 92.2 63.63 60.16 62.73 
New Brunswick.. Sk eee aah 99.1 105.4 103.2 63.85 62.81 62.52 
Quebec. 254 5 ice cacao rete sic ee ea: 115.0 sea 74.22 72.62 72.31 
Ontario; banceades ctelac ce octoen ores Pere eT eee 113.7 116.3 Ne eeends 80.00 78.22 77.98 
Manitobad. etn osc oe occ re en ee 104.8 107.9 106.4 ead 70.66 70.74 
Saskatchewan = fess oe eck Sareea eee ee eee 111.5 119.0 117.4 72.49 72.02 70.61 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........:.. 143.6 147.1 147.3 78.71 77.04 77.32 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 105.2 107.1 109.7 83.80 81.40 82.01 
Canada FA. 2. fester cate uetrs teen 117.1 114.8 115.1 76.99 75.18 75.13 
Urban Areas 

Bti Jobnigh., 3.050 %.caae en eee ee eee eee: 119.5 125.4 118.6 56.64 54.32 54.08 
ohig6 00s) Oar Mn MONA Ci Or MMOL he rere eet MAA bie 68.8 72,0 92.1 75.90 72.64 77.45 
Flalifas 5 by Pe dete «> Goce eee on ne oo eee eee Bee 121.9 119.5 118.5 64.26 61.49 60.87 
Moncton. detest. eee tee ne eee 93.4 100.4 96.4 60.66 57.89 58.34 
SaintiJohn:; Rivet cco ste eect eterno be er: 107.9 tise 110.3 62.75 58.67 60.94 
Chicoutinil-Jonquieres.m.ccee oe etn eee 101.0 105.6 112.2 94.17 98.37 87.67 
Québee.....6s Behe. doce tet. ae cc oe ee ee 101.6 107.1 105.2 64.54 63.66 63.11 
Sherbrooke! vt.....40: sae 2 bee ee 97.3 99.5 98.6 63.54 61.09 61.99 
Shawinigan: Aiden. « lec Hattie .. Moonee oe LE er, 101.1 102.3 AOuat 85.45 84.49 82.78 
Three sRiviers: Meds. ches Some cn «te oe on 100.7 103.5 110.2 71.45 69.98 68.69 
Drummondville eh: Geos et eee eee 73.1 73.8 76.5 63.70 62.01 60.88 
Montreal. 5... Min ol: oa ee eee 117.8 12087 120.1 75.93 73.66 73.80 
Ottawa—Hiall.2 3.5 4). ee eee eee 117.6 122.1 120.5 71.91 70.16 69.40 
Kingston: fry. 2 ee a eee een 114.2 115.0 106.6 75.38 donee 72.96 
Peterborough 304... to. Maton... 4a ee eee ee 88.2 91.1 97.8 84.55 81.66 84.96 
Oshawa Fe ieee. ods BAe ce ee ee eee iby it ys} _-@) 187.3 89.34 88.00 94.71 
TLOPON GO atte scan so. Alas cdo Aey caste ks oe eee ne 126.8 129.2 127.9 80.42 78.30 77.88 
EISTOTGOR 5 hoe ose tiga shige ome eet ae mee 103.7 104.5 110.4 84.97 82.36 83.79 
St. Catharines i: it pcci tec ore. oe ree eee ta ee 103.7 LOset 11283 88.54 86.16 85.90 
Nifigara Walls. is, 15.0 ke ee Ce eee nee 88.4 89.9 90.7 83.07 83.04 81.07 
IBrantiorG’s soswhes dr: ven es eee ee ee 78.1 79.1 84.6 73.64 70.61 71.53 
Guélpliictiscccas eos eee ee ne eee 114.9 118.1 122.1 71.10 67.58 69.42 
Galt Se a ie ro te, Seah oats: 108.7 109.4 113.6 69.93 68.47 68.29 
Kitehener inic..0.f 2... oe See eee ee) Seon 11523 117.6 1201 72.57 69.87 70.05 
PUCOUTY gic b ae cee ie Seed came heme ere. Reem 146.5 149.5 140.7 92.21 99.60 89.79 
‘Timmins. eet heh ners = Sen ee 90.9 91.8 92.0 70.01 70.08 67.45 
London i Maile ere © state Gree AAT OEE. oe ee ee ee 118.8 121.4 120.2 72.70 70.56 70.48 
Sarnia: Seiin a says ies ise Seite Le cee ne 119.1 121.9 120.7 99.95 98.37 94.64 
Windsor.... Senate AIS laa dle, 74.3 79.1 83.78 83.51 82.77 
Sault Sts. Marigive ccc dec acu, Mme enne enemies 128.0 130.2 145.8 97.94 95.74 94.39 
F t. Williami-—Pt_ Aithur., Stee ge ene eee 99.2 104.3 96.2 78.66 77 54 75.39 
Want peg od win Cir ex gina sche « DANES Be eee he 107.0 109.8 107.7 69.21 67.66 67.75 
REGINA «saa scgece oe ere ue a ae 123.2 129.3 123.4 71.65 70.59 68.24 
Saskatoonsacz seen eee ee ee ee 128.3 135.1 12803 68.48 68.01 66.18 
Eidimonton.ccncceeeee oe een a ee ee 173.2 Dien: 176.9 73.14 NPA 71.44 
Calgary p hires eiloh Gara Fa eta Ro, BS tec S See: Reis, | Rc eee 166.7 170Re 162.9 74.61 73.42 72.49 
Vancouver tS Pet oe LO ee oma ee. - 107.0 108.7 113.1 82.23 80.68 81.19 
Victoria gh i) Seen ee en ee ie 105.2 LO ed 108.3 75.06 74.72 74.52 
a pcg ee) a ee ee ee 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 


Sse 














Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Jan. Dee. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1961 1960 1960 1961 1960 1960 
$ $ $ 
eS aad ONE ss 't «2 RAINE. 5 «cb 00 SERRA d= we 113.5 113.1 122.6 96.36 94.96 92.56 
CECE MCEAT LI yp et IB ge Mts ae Ath eS IPR. ol 130.6 130.3 138.8 97.89 98.00 93.40 
ELT ct ay aaergee neers aaa tera linen fa tpange raise. 8 70.9 70.9 Zeyil 78.54 77.66 73.19 
SEDPIPINOtRL Cl cts ok te, SA onsen 186.1 185.5 200.0 104.76 105.24 100.29 
LTS Recs eae gf aN mc 4 Ce RR Sea. 84.4 83.3 100.6 97.82 94.13 95.89 
Rae has gov hs, Se ss Re viv oe Gaetan 36.2 37.2 51.8 71.50 62.10 74.39 
tir ano natural pas. J,..° 8 ..2 0.0 292.0 281.7 310.6 111.87 112.35 111.33 
LC DCA. <1 bse lea Sa ee ee: Meenas 1D ately a 120.8 122.1 113.8 85. 89 81.94 79.33 
VU EC rig tt 0 22 eee Ge een me ee | 104.4 104.1 108.6 79.64 77.92 77.90 
APREA DIN OORT Fa. 538 ss kbs cds od ond. Je 106.0 105.7 114.3 85.42 84.03 83.98 
Nen-curaple goods i, \an cc. eee ies. css 103.1 102.7 103.7 74.65 72.65 72.20 
Pind and beveragess.d).o5 dt ob os. de oc sea tde oe ockes 102.7 104.4 103.7 (fil PH 70.21 69.77 
pat PROUUCHS Aad os Nae ase les c ocecs pacts 128.7 128.7 132.1 78.10 78.38 77.31 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... fone 74.5 76.3 67.73 58.88 64.56 
praia prod Geuss, osc sacks cc atieeas cahoots 97.8 99.6 100.7 76.19 75.08 74.89 
Bread and other bakery products................ 106.4 109.7 107.9 66.51 67.21 65.67 
Distilled and malt liquors........ 94.1 97.7 96.3 96.70 97.57 92.09 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 117.2 115.6 109.5 67.96 63.18 68.13 
Decree cet wovs ln Oh ery: tia a ae. Ce 95.2 84.7 104.7 80.89 78.00 80.64 
Teather prodncta nieces 0's silos + «ches ook Sth ay oh as 85.6 83.5 85.4 55.14 50.48 53.20 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 94,2 91.3 93.4 52.33 47.46 51.06 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 75.3 76.0 76.0 63.69 61.20 62.61 
otton yarn and broad woven goods............. 69.1 68.7 63.4 59.99 57.19 58.75 
Woollen windlaee wart mille. 6c Aas. oh deaias cee weee 58.6 60.4 61.5 60.39 56.89 58.92 
Synthetic textiles and silk........ 81.7 81.9 85.5 70.29 69.16 69.08 
Clothing (textile and fur)...................000005- 89.5 85.6 91.0 50.34 45.20 49.14 
IMGT RCLOR DIR ORY. oats ¥aree sc orsiearenr vec + eae aden 89.6 86.1 90.7 49.13 44.29 47.72 
Wiomentsiclothing wee... ee ss an oe ale ane 99.2 90.8 98.2 52.29 44.37 51.88 
ERMC OUNMR Seeareites ars ix Mibaid vay ca penees Oks 72.6 72.4 73.5 49.70 45.51 47.90 
IVE EE PCVCRUCUR MN SIC ERN, ois oc isan id belgie a pes cata hs 94.2 93.6 100.6 68.03 65.41 68.15 
Saw and planing mills..................... ea He 94.2 92.9 101.6 70.25 67.55 71.26 
UAE, ENR a isels ae chine vve sce ees wantin’ 105.6 106.3 109.1 65.44 62.90 63.90 
Other wood products...... ‘ (2.5 (PAD 79.6 61.48 59.38 60. 42 
ERDOR PLGURCIOM es. cacinsacccnerencawnensataeese 119.1 121.8 120.2 94.35 92.36 89.41 
Pulprandspapernmills! s2. scsecss sees sece se eee 120.5 123.3 121.2 102.22 102.24 96.05 
Other papenproductes fais jer vas atthe ¢ can sachs 115.8 118.3 EWR 75.06 70.59 72.44 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 122.9 123.3 122.2 85.66 83.89 83.97 
Tromiand steeliprodiucteity snc. cs sc'chvcae es .ccaltes 99.0 98.7 109.1 89.86 87.52 88.00 
Agricultural implements, .c........00s00c.00 e008: 66.6 60.3 79.4 92.74 90.53 87.33 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 1511 153.4 149.3 89.93 88. 41 88.55 
Pigg wane SN OGls papi or kaill se Fo saswced. ce oakles 95.9 95.7 103.2 79.35 78.14 78.72 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 88.2 86.7 100.0 77.02 73.89 75.74 
PRGMNCRBUINEN ane sale <acpcn nis Pee eo npn a oe oh ewe. 85.3 85.2 97.8 84.78 82.31 84.35 
Machinerys industrials .c4e8.-se ses). e cee. 109.8 109.7 117.6 87.10 84.45 84.86 
PrimaryaironianGdsteel|,.s ss ceesavesicca.5s>- she 107.8 107.9 125.1 104.68 102.71 100. 94 
Sheetmotal products.........6s0cceccescasseceee 100.0 100.4 102.7 88.29 83.49 85.15 
Winewandiwireiproducts;,......<.<.s<+-s2-2- cen. 107.0 108.4 120.0 89.69 86.73 91.55 
Transportation equipment.............0....0.0000- 104.5 103.5 112, 2 89.34 89.34 88.38 
PAATeraltian Aspartss. nasiess oie + nee s:sifs te cicteus > 259.8 255.5 240.5 95.78 93.41 93.99 
IMototmy.chicl espe ster. tt nonin vias, co cehuch rs wc 105.4 105.6 119.2 96.97 100.67 96.41 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 100.3 99.9 114.3 89.03 86.92 87.67 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 54.4 54.9 62.6 80.32 78.40 79.38 
Shipbuilding and repairing)....0-.......:2-ec«se- 116.8 111.3 125.4 77.98 80.36 79.73 
Non-ferrous metal products.................-.0000- 123.9 124.7 127.0 91.40 93.32 89.02 
Numi productseesete ascas. ees os ace. 137.0 138.8 136.1 88.27 85.03 84.70 
Brass and copper products.....................0.- 100.1 99.0 104.9 84.74 81.21 83.30 
PineltingsanGeretininge® swirbise. ss atiar aen nani 142.8 145.3 147.9 99.97 105.63 97.17 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 125.8 126.1 136.2 87.07 84.50 83.84 
Heavy electrical machinery..................... 95.8 96.7 108.9 93. 84 91.41 90.63 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 211.3 210.7 214.7 87.90 84.77 80.78 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 125.4 127.0 134.2 82.39 80.90 79.99 
CAV EDKOGIGES Re tae aslo ys aelerra their Aime 78.5 78.7 92.2 76.24 74.02 74.95 
Cplassiand glass products: oscar. acs sees dec ss wists 143.9 144.8 148.8 80.60 80.13 78.14 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 136.0 136.8 133.6 116.15 119.41 111.34 
PetroleumMerelinin Screeners sees asic ec eiesel. iets tutes 139.4 140.2 135.6 116.80 120.09 112.23 
@hiemicaliproductssieaasc cece can aye ane 129 0 128.4 130.7 93.52 93.09 89.31 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 116.0 115.0 119.0 82.35 81.94 79.04 
Acids*alkalissand saltel......6osseesc+. 08.4 152.2 154.1 149.0 106.02 106.41 101.03 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 128.0 128.1 125.5 72.00 69.82 69.40 
COnSETTCEIOINTR Fee Fares os od ae eked dacdacc aie. De, 98.0 107.8 193.9 82.60 73.71 80.49 
Building and general engineering................... 97.5 102.9 105.8 88.74 78.79 87.11 
Highways, bridges and streets...................- 98.8 115.8 100.9 ae Or 66.29 69.17 
Electric and motor transportation................. 129.5 130.6 129.0 81.99 80.95 79.48 
at tLe eS ee AREY eg) ee ea eae mee | See 136.7 138.6 137.1 54.85 54.26 52.20 
BLO LEIS ANG TOStAULANES. . «a. c2<cc.cicn gras nao ts ems: 120.3 12207 123.6 42.05 41.93 40.76 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 1ON7 111.8 110.2 46.75 46.07 45.52 
Industrial composite....................0.eceeeeee 111.7 114.8 115.1 76.99 75.18 75.13 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


yerace Hears Worked Average Hourly Earnings 








(in cents) 
of January | December } January January December | January 

1961 1960 1960 1961 1960 1960 
Wewioundland!)..0).. 90-eekl.. eae ee 38.8 39.3 40.7 1.78 1.95 1.66 
INOvs /Scotlsin. weasste ROR eee Lees 39.7 38.8 40.9 1.62 1.62 1.58 
New Brunswick... saceecer Gree 41.1 40.0 40.2 1.59 1.63 1.55 
QUCDECH cgay fens a3 beens alti eee: 41.2 39.3 41.7 1.62 1.64 1.58 
Onitarior Seve se ie eee ee eens 39.9 38.7 40.4 1.91 1.91 1.87 
Mamitobateaavn. i hectic 39.6 38.5 40.2 1.68 1.70 1.66 
Saskatchewan: hectares ce verte 37.9 38.6 38.5 1.95 1.96 1.88 
‘AlDerta(l), 4 co. c. ba ee eeies fee eee 39.6 38.7 39.6 1.93 1.95 1.86 
Bintish Columbia (2) tee aeeeere tiene 37.3 35.4 38.5 2.23 2.24 2.14 





(4) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


——————S—S—S— 

















Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry — ee 
Jan. | Dee. | Jan. Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
1961 1960 1960 1961 1960 1960 1961 1960 1960 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LODE TY ee eae eet Sie Anne er ee 42.0} 41.0) 41.3 | 2.12] 2.14] 2. 89.01 | 87.52 | 85.86 
IM otalpmainan ge cs chek. « qe siavcceic os becencccne 42.5 42.4 41.0 2% 2.19 2.16 | 92.38 | 92.90 88.35 

OK Ree ae Ja an ee Ae ee Se a 43.3 42.1 41.1 1.68 1.70 1.64 | 72.89 |) 71.50 67.50 
Mier metals ced. ated. oh... BRL. 42.1 42.5] 40.9] 2.37 | 2.38 | 2.35 | 99.99 |101.28 | 96.04 
WC LSERRS. Meee Nee acceso ities. encod 40.9 37.2 43.1 2.01 2.05 1.96 | 82.48 | 76.17 84.56 
ei eT ie |” ee a 39.3 32.8 41.5 Lie 1.74 1.74 | 68.91 | 57.1 72.48 
Oiitind NatwAleas,.2......ddct- ade o..ee ads 42.6 42.3 45.5 2.26 2.02 2.25 | 96.58 | 98.25 | 102.47 

IN Gam GAL Un. 4 tote conte cert diktek ¢ Aecan ceed 41.4 39.4 39.8 1. OF 1.95 87 | 81268 | 76.83 74.39 
MaMUIACOUPrINng oe 6.65 4e cao occ es ts Neice eos 40.1) 38.7 | 40.7] 1.81] 1.82] 1.77] 72.73 | 70.60 | 71.89 
1B tery llepergayere ke} Ok 49 Sen ie |). en i ok ge 40.2 39.3 41.0 1.97 1.97 1.93: | 79.21 ited 78.93 
Nou-durablagdods!... |... 28sddvecdsccadbed. 40.1 | 38.1] 40.3] 1.67] 1.69 | 1.61 | 66.90 | 64.39 | 64.99 
Moodiand. beveragesiccs....ciscdscscecsstael. 39.6 38.7 40.1 1.63 1.63 1.58 | 64.55 | 63.18 63.48 
IMG tiproducts ee hegcks. netretn. 6.58 ok. a0.9 | 739.5 | 39.8 | 1.85.1' 1.85 | 1.83 | 79.01 1 73.08.| 72.85 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 38.9 | 32.4] 39.7] 1.46| 1.39 1.41 | 57.02 | 45.13 | 55.90 
Craimpnill products... <4 iyoss sess cht lk. 41.0) 40.5) 41.1 aS 171 1.68 | 70.97 | 69.02 | 69.05 
Bread and other bakery products........... 41.4] 41.8 41.6 147 ile 1.42 | 60.71 | 61.55 | 58.98 
Drstilled: ligiorsstyc4 dard gone ches ach beh. 39) Gi 239.1 39.8 | 2.09] 2.05 1.96 | 82.52 } 80.33 78.09 
Nel Gill GUOTSHAE ED... d.c.ce Med cic boca. 38.6 39.9 38.6 2.32 2.32 2.22 | 89.66 | 92.53 85.53 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 40.6 | 35.4] 39.6] 1.56] 1.62 1.59 | 63.15 | 57.43 | 62.80 
Rabberiproducta My. ccdic) Md. Seclucb aad. 40.8 | 37.2 41.2 1.83 1.85 1.84 | 74.48 | 68.85 | 75.75 
TORCH CR DEOGUCES Cre assis ote cic os dn fica annaces s 41.4 | 36.9] 40.3 22 ls2e 1,20 | 50.72 | 45.40 | 48.29 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 41.4 36.5 40.6 Way alg 1.15 | 48.37 | 42.60 46.94 
Otherleather products:..¢es80.....<..06.!. 41.6} 38.1 3956) L386 |) 1.37 051.30) S6.38mieoll 98) | oles 
Textile products (except clothing).............| 41.8 40.0 42.7 1.36 1.35 P31! | 56.92 | 54.01 56.17 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.........| 40.3 | 38.7 | 41.3 1.38 1.35 feo) POD eDoal O2eoDN | mooie 
Woollentcocds Secaec: ae. 43.1 40.7 | 43.5 128 1.26 124 PO0nl2) ole lon], ono 
Synthetic textiles and silk..................| 48.2 42.4 44.2 1.45 1.44 1.40' | 62.43°)| 61.11 61.85 
Clothing: (textile'and fur) see oa! avinracte + whalers 38.5 33.8 38.7 LBA LG 1.13 | 45.18 | 39.24 43.98 
Menistelothinguese aemiaacseire esc te ee: 38.0 33.5 38.2 1.18 1.16 1.14 | 44.84 | 38.91 43.52 
Wiormenkayala tiiin ois .leries sem octees atu tenes arco | oL.00@ 37.8 | 1,86 1 1.23 | 9-28 | S70u as iol. sees 
Knit) COO CS HMRP Rakes oe.ce dc cies okie e eas 49.9 36.6 40.9 1.09 1.09 1.05 | 44.42 | 39.88 42.91 
ec tel eC ae ee ee a rr 40.3 37.8 41.7 1.59 1.60 1.56 | 63.94 | 60.55 65.12 
Saweancaplaning wullss. 4seaeetse as tn. -e DOOM OORon eel en ee TON mlues 1.67 | 67.01 | 63.45 | 69.44 
HUMNLtUTOhath,. WAR Bc. «Sueteereey sa hal 41.4 39.4 41.9 1.46 1.45 IAL 60 2a bg, Lez 59.26 
Other wood products.......0c0.cce0esese0+0-) 41.9 39.8 42.1 ieo 1.33 1.31 | 55.88 | 52.79 55.07 
PPAR IRE PNAUGUS roel 4 ss sicid dscns sia sySdrolea sie ace 41.0 39.9 40.8 2.15 2.15 2.04 | 88.08 | 85.86 83.19 
Pulprandinapermlls ce. ceases oes a4. 24 41.2; 40.6) 41.0] 2.32 | 2.33} 2.19 | 95.60 | 94.60 | 989.59 
Other paper products... sacs csciss cbs sed seu ds 40.4 | 37.8] 40.3 1.67 1.63 1.61 | 67.41 | 61.83 | 65.02 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 35.4) 37.80m -28.9 | 2.49 | 216°) 62,13 |Be08 SET |) 820s 
Ironvandsteeliproducts...2.. ceaces-sd+oeese: 40.1 | 39.0] 40.8] 2.11 2.09 | 2.05 | 84.64 | 81.54 | 83.92 
Agricultural implements. sie e..ts.:-.00-- ++. 39.8 38.4 39.5 2.15 2.18 2.07 | 85.85 | 81.62 81.90 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 39.8 | 38.9} 40.9) 2.09} 2.09] 2.00 | 83.41 | 81.14 | 81.83 
Hardware and. tools ..c..:.cecs.scse series oes 40.9 40.4 | 41.7 Ws CE a 177 | 72.6441 71.68 | 73.60 
Heating and cooking appliances..:..........| 39.1 37.1 49.7 1.79 Ye) 1.74 | 70.11 | 65.08 | 70.95 
InOMECASbINGSE Ae Man. See nce. es. 40.2 38.8 41.1 1.98 1.96 1.97 |e(9e Oza (6.38 80.87 
Machinenyarnclits trial nn Sau chile icc: 41.0 39.4 41.7 1.96 1.94 1.91 | 80.46 | 76.61 79.82 
Inninianvainonkancasteolenesenecn ees en sen an: 39.7 39.2 40.4 | 2.52 2.50 2.41 |100.07 | 97.83 97.31 
Dheetuustal produetss. i: vekeanerecesenssrc} 4004} ~38.20|-40,4-1. 908-|2.00-/e 907 (82.04 76.60 | 79.71 
Wiretandawiremproducts=.0s<n- 624 ae a2 2 49.9 39.3 42.2 2.04 2.03 2.05 | 83.32 | 79.86 86.26 
*Transportation equipment...................| 39.8 | 39.9} 40.5] 2.09] 2.08] 2.05 | 82.98 | 83.04 | 83.04 
Aireralt-and partarcnsocccvesierdes tovewes en 42.3 | 41.3 3.0 | 2.09 | 2.06) 2.02 | 88.67 | 84.96 | 86.81 
Motorkvehicles@att.. 4... .ehet-...ts..tenwl 38.6 40.9 39.2 2.29 2.29 2.29 | 88.38 | 93.77 89.79 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..........| 39.8 | 39.1 41.0 | 2.09} 2.06 | 2.04 | 83.07 | 80.61 83.57 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.8 | 38.7 | 39.7 1.96 1.95 1.94 | 77.87 | 75.53 76.98 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 37.7 | 38.9 | 39.9 | 2.01 2.01 1.94 | 75.51 | 78:20. 77.44 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................- 40. Gip 241.3 7 40080) 2:11 | 2.15 |" 2.05 |Yeaser) 88.59) lnuas. 43 
A laiaathummptoddets: 4scd G8. BOP ..ciihis lb 8 28. 41.6 40.3 42.0 MMe 1.84 1.80 | 77.81 | 73.96 75.60 
Brass and copper products.................. 39.4} 37.6] 40.1 1.99 1.95 1592) 7891 | ve. 450 lire L0 
Sinelting andiretming? .J99./89...). nnn ee. 40.5 42.7 40.6 2.33 2.38 2.26 | 94.31 1101.75 91.75 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.4] 38.9] 40.9] 1.87] 1.85] 1.82] 75.45 | 71.98 | 74.26 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.6 | 38.7] 40.7] 2.05] 2.04] 2.01 3.05 | 79.02 |} 81.69 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.4] 38.8] 40.7 1.76 12 1.62 | 70.91 | 66.74 | 66.00 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

ICES Bein Sees cas eee Men ae are cee ae. 39.3 37.5 39.9 1.94 1.93 1.85 | 76.14 | 72.44 73.80 
Witte and cableiet.). 4.012 888-...5. 2k.2e. 41.1 39.0 42.0 2.02 2.01 2.01 | 88.24 | 78.34 84.42 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40 Joni 909.4 | 4IN4e 1.75 | 174 | 1.73 | e70N69! || 6880nie v1 57 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 40°95) 84001 | 425308 186) 184 | 785 | erent We SON lee 5. 20 
Clay produvia.0) f.. 1... S88,908.....).. 060.08. 40.4 40.0 41.6 1.68 1.68 1.66 | 67.82 | 67.14 69.16 
Glass and glass products................+-- 400m) "41.4 | 4159 }) 1.86] 1.80} 1.78 | 76210) | 74570). 74.31 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 40.2} 42.2] 40.8] 2.52 | 2.57 | 2.42 |101.40 1108.62 | 98.63 

Chamucalproducts, 2.04.2. 66ece00) saude ae 40.5 40.4 40.8 2.02 2.03 1.93 | 81.70 | 82.12 78.52 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 39.8 | 39.5 | 40.4] 1.55 | 1.54] 1.47 | 61.84] 60.87] 59.30 
Acids, alkalis and saltaf, Ai...1..088.44. 40.7) 41.1 aite2m|) 2.62 |) Zoot IP 2.25) | O4u54e | Oe Salm O1 68 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.4) 39.5 | 41.5) 1.50] 1.50} 1.46 | 62.21 | 59.41 60.39 

ConstractionWe.....2...o0.98)...5, ALLAN. 39.3 | 35.4] 40.2] 2.01] 1.93] 1.95 | 78.97 | 68.47 | 78.29 

Building and general engineering..............| 39.0] 34.1] 40.1 2.18 | 2.138 | 2.10 | 84.93 | 72.69 | 84.15 

Highways, bridges and streets............... 39.9 37.6 40.4 1.70 1.63 1.64 | 67.79 | 61.37 66. 43 

Electric and motor transportation............ 42.8) 42.8) 43.8] 1.88] 1.88] 1.81 | 80.54 | 80.60) 79.24 

SOOTVICG rte re a Seg ra ee 38.5 | 38.3 | 38.9] 1.06] 1.07] 1.03 | 49.97] 40.96 | 39.88 

Hotelsand restatirants........<<.¢0000 20500 5 38.6 38.6 38.9 1.04 1.05 1.00 | 40.14 | 40.42 39.01 

Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 39.0 ' 38.3 ' 39.6! 1.02 ° 1.02 ' 0.98 ' 39.59 ' 39.09 | 38.69 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








oa kia 
Average Avera r verage Weekly 
ge verage 25 
Period tee Hourly Weekly Wages (1949 = 100) 
Per Week Earnings Wages Current 1959 
Dollars Dollars 
ine No. $ § No. 
MonthlyaAverace 000 sme cei ae ae eee ee nenetats 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 
Monthiy Averages! 056 cserrse aes erie eer eee 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 
Monthly Average sl 951.2 r eee er een ena 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly Averaged9584 4.0%. 4p oe. eee eer 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 Tied 
MonthlytAverage 19594 a... eee. eee eee ee 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 
1960’ Mebruary.tescerctits ote ea. eee eee 40.4 Uae: 71.49 171.3 135.0 
Marchi. uh) Es ik. gabe ss Soe or eens 40.5 1.78 71.94 172.4 135.2 
April ute tae br deen: Stee et Pe 40.5 1.79 (2.30 173.4 136.1 
IMisay. (1d cree aed s 2 Geena Rect See cok mee 40.1 1.79 71.69 171.8 134.6 
TUNE, F.C eck Aes oe) Lo ee RE Oe ees 40.4 1.79 72.19 173.0 135.6 
Duly op ee A Pe ae ee ne ee 40.6 eg 72.01f 172.5 134.9 
ANISISt e352 5b cere OE ee tee oe 40.5 1.76 71.46 A iae. 133.3 
Septemberss.,..faec.... ocektons » cee eee eee 40.9 BEL 72.37 173.4 134.0 
Octoberty4% 3. Vax. . soe. Sue ee ee 40.6 1.78 72.66 174.1 134.3 
Novena ber hse ls. 4eeee ane eevee Pea nere 40.6 1.79 72.82 174.5 134.6 
Decembers.. ote. Meee ee ee eee 38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 
1961, January tes toe ecases se Pe. eee ee 40.1 1.81 72.76 174.3 loons 
Pebruanyd eit gas. Mea Lee Cee 40.4 1.82 73.41 175.9 136.2 





Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S., page ii. 


+ Revised. 
t Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Sourcg: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 


Period 








Male Fenale Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
April TPL 955 Bate ee eee 10,611 11,506 22,117 505, 472 114,572 620,044 
April 1, 1956 23,010 15,668 38,678 428, 221 104, 745 532,966 
April Uh ee eae) i cee 19,523 14,760 34,283 479,539 111,129 590, 668 
April LS958:5, Peet: ee ees 9,730 10, 892 20,622 681,991 171,048 853,039 
April eelO5o Cae Pe Mere A 11,740 13,399 25, 139 611,941 169, 625 781,566 
April 1, 1960 10, 402 11,830 228202 652, 107 182, 883 834, 990 
May 1 TO See eae eS 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
June 12710601. Pe hs ee ee 215772 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152, 848 542,424 
July 13419609 Ale 2 eee 17,227 15,875 33, 102 258,719 131,936 390, 655 
August La1Lo60 eee toe ee 14,673 12,594 27, 267 242,582 128, 062 370, 644 
September 1, 1960................... 13,748 14,427 28,175 236, 969 117,044 354,013 
October # 5141960 a te ae ee 12,239 13,796 26,035 228, 632 115,358 343, 990 
November G60. a. 5 ene 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124, 255 405, 739 
December sy 1960: 008 2... eee 15,932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144, 123 537,979 
Jantaryour tl fal OG ee 0. fee ere 9, 859 7,996 17,855 570,789 163, 893 734, 682 
ebruarys plaelQGl pn oe) eee 8, 866 8,377 17,243 668, 766 185, 972 854,738 
March LIOR OR Fae Be 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878, 342 
April TL961.0) eee ee a 9,927 11,387 21,314 683, 034 180, 982 864,016 


a es Lees ee ee 


@) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


FEBRUARY 28, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


————S— re 


Change from 











Industry 
Male Female Total jocuri 
31, 1961 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 248 88 336 + 109 
WOTOSEr Free ese ht ce ESE. ee ee 213 3 216 — 381 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 262 - 40 302 + 69 
Metal Mining 193 23 216 + 654 
UOLS rayon ataveraoi staat staimaeie cle ass 50 10 60 =- 14 
Non-Metal Mining 5 0 5 _ 1 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits 6 1 7 -- 4 
ETospecringee Sia, alee os 1s RBG: 2. RAR 8 6 14 - 2 
Manufacturingy eo 8. eee eee. 2,065 1,349 3,444 + 263 
Woods'and (Beverages..45.000ss6c 0. sess con ube. 175 102 277 ~~ 30 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 1 1 y —_ 48 
inwoberreroductss.ce: ate rss. ae. cos soe 11 19 _ 2 
eathereroducta. cs. cate: hone Re a asses 75 128 203 + 49 
Textile Products (except clothing)... ............ 62 63 125 + 9 
Clothing (textile and: fur)een sant eee ys 93 481 574 + 94 
WiOOG*Eroductds 0. sms neat ee.: ats Mines sate ae: 151 57 208 = 4 
(Raper brodicts) sa.04. ee os eee coco then 68 51 119 + 13 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 136 85 221 + 54 
ironvand scee) Productsanes ct cnee see 320 95 415 + 85 
Transportation Eiquipment....................+.. 284 51 335 —_ 50 
Non-Ferrous Meta! Products..................... 96 26 122 + Me 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 197 49 246 + 4 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 64 28 92 tr 11 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 19 8 27 oa 5 
ChemicaltProductss.. seek eee eee 203 48 251 + 52 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 110 68 178 + 19 
COMSEPECUlOR croc as So ose A 657 63 720 + 110 
Generali Contractorss.ae ee oes che 456 40 496 + 123 
Special Trade Contractors. G2. 62d. ..068. 0.01.04 201 28} 224 ~ 13 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 362 208 570 + 97 
PB rabbportadors :..5)00 ie. tec 08 To cy has 221 ol 312 + 84 
BLOrager, CRE 2.71. RU RR ook HO ca ce laces 16 4 20 + 10 
Woraimmimniea tl onaese ay eer ern ee itera wore 125 113 238 + 3 
Public Utility Operation........................... 24 23 47 + 6 
MW 911 (oy nisicnsicn HOO IM RO CLG CE REAR eee 1,525 1,515 3,040 + 572 
Wiholesalettrrrr ssa rth elt ere God Te 563 311 874 + 68 
DRS ETS UL ook Nin An eer A A ae ee en oe cre, ea 962 1,204 2,166 + 6504 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 514 513 1,027 + 59 
SS OVA COR mrs erate ae eee ee cha Src ttt Sine ee ees. as ane 2,620 5,629 8,249 — 601 
Community or Public Service.................... 326 1,573 1,899 + 60 
Governmentiservicesy ener eee eee 1,577 319 1,896 — 916 
Recreations Services. .ien ee ke oe ahd oes 57 48 105 fe 33 
IBUSINESSISELVACOs Phen. cee e i neaee an. oe ees 308 292 600 + 1eL 
IPOreOnale SCrVICG mers aye meta Bheh cn Sie eee 352 3,397 3,749 + 245 
Granderotal ieee is eee ca ee 8,490 9,431 17,921 + 403 


{) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 2, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Unfilled Vacancies“) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group a SSS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,374 1,316 2,690 10,047 Peay 12,218 
Clerical Workers! iac0-c severe cere 853 2,431 3, 284 24,196 57,585 81,781 
Sales Workersi2. cdece= aecisuiss snc clesieers 1,238 826 2,064 a2 0 24,414 35,535 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers 465 3,838 4,303 49,422 36,013 85, 435 
Searrien 7... bcos eenicew aes tase ae tiem IES |Ropoareece 11 6,273 102 6,375 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log). 260 28 288 8,794 1,149 9,943 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 2,807 831 3,638 336, 152 27, 456 363, 608 
Food and kindred products (incl. 

CODACCO) «0c Sao een 40 9 49 2,954 963 3,917 
Textiles, clothing, etc...............- 72 569 641 3,697 16,114 19,811 
Lumber and lumber products....... 259 1 260 47,964 172 48,136 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 53 24 Util 1,812 819 2,631 
Leather and leather products........ 52 65 117 1,624 1,255 2,879 
Stone, clay and glass products....... Se Bettas ee 8 1,268 63 1,331 
Metalworking 2 .00-- etcetera 368 11 379 28,952 1,302 30, 254 
Hlectricaltes\. ve. acetic eee 124 17 141 5,661 1,603 7,264 
Transportation equipment........... 11 3 14 1,021 34 1,055 
Minin: 8 ei Bee eel eet RY Ricerericessettes 37 3, G88 Miata ee eee 3,688 
Construction! ..0.0c. see eicne mae SOL; Bl Seaaee cee eet 351 101,000 14 101,014 
‘Transportation (except seamen)...... 260 12 272 63,092 190 63, 282 
Communications and public utility. . VE i CBictaaones 3 72 1,896 8 1,904 
Trade and service........-....ese08- 115 98 213 8,994 3,042 12,036 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 853 16 869 42,233 1,477 43,710 
FOremen’.. i hechicnes ae eee 52 6 58 7,701 381 8,082 
ADPrentices 5.5 ce endecin a aaa 80 eee... Steers 80 12,595 19 12,614 

Unekilled Workers));ccs gece eee nen 1,778 243 2,021 245, 346 38,101 283, 447 
Food and tobacco... ...neeeeee ee ene 12 53 65 10,200 12,550 22,750 
Lumber and lumber products........ 109 4 113 28,900 629 29,529 
Metalworking’... ...eeen eo oe 31 4 35 12,009 886 12,895 
Construction: (. covet eee ieee 1,132! Roses 2 eees 1,132 128 1264 sl aan cee 128,126 
Other unskilled workers............. 494 182 676 66,111 24,036 90,147 

Grand Total...5..6s5 0000000005 8, 786 9,513 18, 299 691,351 186,991 878,342 





©) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
©) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 2, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Registrations 

Office (a) Previous | Previous 

Month Year 
March 2, Feb. 2, March 3, 

1961 1961 1960 
Newfoundland........................ 31,607 29,312 30,509 
© Oe rt BION accuses diated ook. 6,388 6,216 6,551 
Gey REMC US or sc chew quamebogets ss Ao fhe scan TM 3 3 3,413 2,653 2,885 
ESO MMC Sud. hc Piie she «adhd don ae de ws 21, 806 20, 443 21,073 
Prince Edward Island................. 6,131 6,014 6,538 
CharlottetOwnl st... 02. eso R coes. 3, 853 3, 784 4,197 
UTALMOMSIAO Wives dac de «ss hoe cad en 2,278 2,230 2,341 
NOVA SCOUN Fricke ode decodes 41,299 37,804 38, 644 
Oe EEL cee eee Ue ee 1,469 1,505 1,644 
PO POW ALG oodles oS Rha he Cod edes 2,799 2,495 2,680 
PLE NA acts. to P cc ded ox 6, 862 6, 894 7,825 
EE i et A ne: a. ae aan | anne ir 1,424 1,486 1,558 
Rentville sa erey 00 a: oR, cack... 4,613 4,328 4,508 
BIMOCPOOL) Mere ons ae NPs cs vas 5 1,054 997 1,054 
Mow"Glasgow<1... 2240. babes caed cn 5,527 5,504 5,417 
STG AS Es Oe, CO on hee Coe nr ae) | ern or 1,307 1, 287 1,314 
WCNC Vian EN Ne ra oo ite. 3 MAM AM eS sates 9,979 7,328 6, 891 
PETUNO MCPS ats de adc cl oc 2,017 2,392 2,129 
PREMIOUCN MN 5.0% duc bbadeta ode 3,739 3, 638 4,124 
New Brunewitk i624. 00409. sc ede. 41,484 39.486 39,181 
PAGNU TSH Ah es 5 4c Meta te hc ds: 6 7,340 7,025 6,746 
PBL GUO MM anccnids a Rawks earsced oe « 3, 826 3,458 3,138 
Gimme stoneeeeesas 4. + aime nea deed... 3,639 3,047 3,190 
MSD ETLCCOR ERR scissile oS wwe das 3,097 BATE 3,006 
ites et 4 eee ae ee eee ee 704 702 ia 
IMonctou mentees ca. aes here cake. 10, 470 10,562 11,179 
INewCastle tein 5.7 e sabre diced 3,801 3,510 3, 874 
Saino ohne. /s4 by cee eae chek. < 3,562 3,743 2,568 
She Stephene. ruac le wae oe eke 1,578 1,600 Die 
Uasex et «fod. oP ieecs is ls. 836 853 822 
WMeodstickotes. ccs. Meets. 2,631 2,255 2,352 
QUuehecen eed. ocd. ed occek ec. 281,795 270,116 271, 266 
Wewcacys 46 UT 2S ee ae Sener Oa 4 fi 3,385 2,815 3,420 
IASDESTOG MME chit aes heciec ebay Wyse 1,114 e123, 
Baie. Comeaitees oz. 4.0 ketane Scone. 1.2211 1,066 1,307 
Besuizarnoismeen v0.4: eeladdc coke. 1,984 1,954 1,798 
DBGCKMPNANINS 5 224. « Pe vdde eons - 1,920 1,741 1,788 
Wausspscaleeenee x cicils sea cea eke: 3,818 3,483 3,954 
Chandler Ween cid. od eccaae. Paes) 2,699 2,948 
GHICoUtIMUI oo ok. She es it ss 3,528 3,038 2,940 
Cowansvillewiey. ca. ae eee cc oes 753 856 739 
Dol bea aac sas teen dos wwe 2,568 1,898 2,310 
Droimimond ville 2.4. - sate. 3 eee: 3,175 3, 230 3,153 
Marna: tee 0. ok, SR Ae bo Te 110 968 946 
HOPES UV ILL wena ceca ance ced os 1,878 1,372 1,925 
ASD Ona eee sets PRE, cede aha a 2,596 2,452 2,801 
Cran byez eee ake adie nck d. 3,226 3,201 2,458 
DUR Aes as os Aes oa east 6,151 6,099 6, 283 
TOMCttOM AERO os tic Mee cos cakes 6, 263 6,540 6,564 
JOUGUICTO NMED 50 cea ae aE 3, (20 3,419 Brod 
CHULEE Stein ccc iis MEAs cans dan 1,304 1,270 1,053 
a Nal pale ee ehy sn. ce. Oke sos. 3,384 3,003 3,562 
a PLU GUC see eek cooler douse eect 1, 487 1,213 1,207 
MSE VAS a. .cb cope antes Aare ets oe ceca ¢ 6,631 6,330 6,079 
EAUISO VIGNE BE oc cle woe OF be are whan 1,902 1,719 2,053 
WU EEH eyes Maeva eee et ee See 940 1,015 916 
IVa Twa lel eee coy tlc eee cccrc ich oc 1,899 1,409 1,338 
Oiatand Pere es kc de ote os i as 4,962 4,338 5,629 
Mépantic.5 ews. ids. tea ic cad os 2,004 1,703 2,146 
Mont-uauriorsen ue eee eee oak. 2,082 1,593 1,565 
MipOb Bieri Ne ohn. BO <4 tie 7 5 2,966 2,621 2,701 
MGHtTOAL SACRE: <c% queen cas ee, 93,105 93,767 86,979 
INGw, Richmondile ade etaeciacs aes i 5 4 3,001 2,807 3,183 
Orb: ALCO YON codes Meta hac nants 1,942 1 oie 2,215 
CDEC Ase es Se ecm eee 19,469 18, 455 18,936 
LM OUSKI wee 2 4, Metso nek 6, 609 6,272 6,718 
Riviere MuVo. cc. oto ttaade 8,501 7,307 7,957 
PLODO! Val eee iis ic ees Meee ae hes 2,141 1,719 2,015 
ER OUY Ti setrs Cee Rey noth AR gon id 4,285 3,908 3,311 
PRD. AGAGNOL Se. 5. ders Meade, cs ca tes 2,042 1, 862 1,871 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 1,804 1,831 1,715 
Ste Chérésets@ J 50. 5:0 ee ae. seems 3,468 3,556 3,518 
Dbelliviacinthe en ..< sas ea eee 3,397 3,219 3,409 
DE SEA cee acc cdeu ene: atteuee 3,045 3,180 3,551 
SteglérOmaeshs. ME ...4.. 295. 09.49 sie 2,879 2,870 2,897 
Beneiles ONES 4. bee. §. LL 3,305 3,336 2,964 
Shia wini rane hocks PAB. Ns eco 6,384 5,756 be2i3 
pherbrookewe 2: .u09. MOR ok. 7,441 7,484 7,054 
ralevigel Las ane 28 We I OES. aR ie 3, 182 RERE HT 3,244 
pUbetiond Mines), 2/04. 088.....<0.06. 2,894 2,900 3,665 
EErois-Rivicnesn. +440 eae. ste 7,685 7,792 7,520 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 2, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Office a) Previous Previous a) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 2, Feb. 2, March 3, March 2, Feb. 2, March 3, 
1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
aL repeieal 2 
fal OF, aero ee eee ee 26 40 43 2 
Velloy feldeets xcnce a Reese 5 5 26 3 Br 3 663 37937 
Victoriaville i a ae 30 22 25 3,264 3,441 3,470 
Ba re tin GEOrces). ton aes oer 15 91 16 4,988 3,785 4,911 
MGAMIO. «2. pectde rn fe cinis tere esos «nee T,2c2 6,658 7,376 
Amprion, swede... OR ae 114 76 i a oa aed 2 t 
Bartle: occ teas he ee 16 31 22 2,011 1,999 2,000 
Belleville. 4. AM... eae 99 63 54 2,967 2,856 2,821 
Bracebridge shi ccc- -k, Ribode. vo Bon 49 47 74 2/161 2/023 1°946 
Brampton Ae Le eee a 33 16 22 2° 145 27191 2; 386 
Brantiond Me tse yea dh... de) 43 49 90 4,089 4,169 3,595 
Brockvilleteetc Vee ose ae 54 50 26 1,121 1063 +: 
Carleton Places... al... u: 10 9 14 "502 618 foo 
hatha Sei .c 3b Nes ek 84 122 61 3,396 2, 852 2,792 
Cobourg..0e tone tetas «nae 52 53 42 1, 430 1, 436 1,348 
Collingwood? fi. Shee. Bh 4 3 4 1,291 1,445 1,228 
Cornwall, teers ete 3511 55 48 105 4,672 4,630 4,999 
Ellict Lakes 0. tne 0500) 16 20 40 "543 "552 418 
Hort, Horie: Saxena rece eee eae 3 9 10 1,126 1,063 7 
Bort Framed. 03.9 05 aude et 28 64 16 "959 "855 045 
Fort Williams: s.. c-ccteacte es os ae 52 74 129 4,157 3,808 3,990 
Galt tae ee ae 63 47 53 2/555 2/291 1,579 
Gananoque. ica... oaemiime = on gee 5 3 8 "574 "594 "528 
Goderich: Shichs.c: ba Raaoee 5. ae 18 14 30 951 929 1,042 
Gielph. Seb is. duce tide 24 32 52 2,949 3,352 2,449 
Harilten, he ee ee 697 629 791 21,067 21,797 16,306 
Hawkesbury! 4h .ssc0aeteatee > 10 16 18 1, 469 1,415 1,410 
Kapuskasingis 0 MONO n Cee 10 20 4] 1,247 "904 1,036 
Kenora. |, the vids on be Sh Met ca es 147 8 18 1,392 1,239 1,256 
Kingston 00-51, peBee aes ae 99 62 99 2,949 2,826 3,11 
Kirkland. Lake, ...:.4).80t -s0% som) 45 57 61 2,024 2,016 1058 
Kitchener, 3). c++ ae sc oa 98 133 150 4) 609 5, 232 3,999 
Leamington.) fies cet ae 29 29 36 1,713 1,435 1,608 
Lindsay... cFo.t eee 6 6 12 1,082 1,032 "918 
Listowel....605¢....-0, See 23 27 15 "747 "774 706 
Soudon... We oe ee 360 295 423 7,593 7,704 7,034 
Long Branch La tin See PCE Os 11 105 152 5,527 5,649 5,570 
Pe Pt HS 21 1,769 1,824 1,801 
INapaned, . 24 16 +.<3 set ae Cae 5 11 : ¥ 
Newmarket. i> .0o: state te namnae 38 16 “a Z oe 7 ik 2" ry 
Niagara Falls. % oc. 4. BAN ee 37 38 59 4,091 4,159 3304 
orth Bayidi.. 20 ei hvoagare pins ares 29 15 : j ; 
Oakville: AtaioiccceetpMee denote 83 96 82 1451 11424 11133 
Orillia: |, #864. eee. 23 13 27 1,828 1,885 1) 465 
Oshawal/. ik... @ eee ae 53 50 94 5, 836 5,610 5,115 
Ottawa... Rho. bee 795 683 638 10,108 9,641 9,383 
Owen Saati .d oc. .6. Ghosts 25 27 63 3,031 3,020 ; 
Parry Sousda f..., 6 Me deocc ce altees cee tee 1 3 "854 "801 weit 
Sparraey ag Ae I ee RAE iy a 66 2,730 2,579 2 O33 
PES oF eee OT Ware oy 1 ; ' 
Be boweueh MS eee ins Sis ae Oe ef 49 67 5 358 5 0 4 380 
TOCOM a brs tee te cis oe ee i aie 1 3 : i s 
Port Arthur. 2s. ..ishsoe ees a cee 174 153 ve 6 ve 5 HH 5 tas 
Port. Colbomertes...4 eee eee 24 18 13 1,274 1/339 ath 
Preacoth. . eet -:.. 4 ee oe 29 56 16 1,309 1,296 a 
Reénfrow., Wee ge... Meee a 8 8 4 "829 "847 388 
Se. Catharines)... <Oiedea.s ee 274 112 135 6,312 6,344 5 507 
St. Thomas Sick. sc cee 27 i 31 1,605 1,691 17439 
eoe@evrereeeree eee eee eeeeeeaneeeeeeve 7 . 
Sault Ste. Marie... 20. .....0..0. ee. 114 127 155 4°832 4812 27925 
Sitacos./, Wehal. ... tae cco. 49 53 42 2,236 2,037 746 
Sioux Loose. 5... doth eee «1 bee id 40 6 "345 : it 
Smiths Falls}... <b .seblosts sonnel. 9 4 20 765 a at 
Stratford. 05 at... Meet. oie 33 20 35 1,402 1 407 es 
Stureeon Pallee....4. 2@L© ..s 15 12 5 1,321 1,210 140i 
Sudbury. Cee «oa a . Bde oe are 210 197 124 6,208 5,808 57801 
Tillsonburg dace... Liaw tele: Doe 25 15 12 "791 "646 "638 
Timmins: 2... WOE won okas 45 46 50 3,164 2,800 3 48 
Toronto (SIR de 1,719 1,618 2,049 66,351 66,710 64, 449 
renton 47 46 1,209 1,205 1,252 
Walkerton [e640 «dou ARMate wes cde 46 28 27 1523 1,453 é 
Wallaceburmt\ih...2. o,f caee le 14 11 3 1,295 1,178 Piss 
Welland:,. MeL... 4.0 Mado ee 170 219 42 2/899 3,063 2’ 388 
Weston. | Se Bee ee = 243 267 93 5, 463 5, 628 5°730 
By 1 aes et ee 2 ‘ : 
Woodstock is ahh ...% «ds. te Me ons ogee 16 17 39 " 004 ‘1 ; 048 a ep 
Minttoba. tthe eee 1,427 1,299 1 
Brandod Se 5.1 .d - ibaa. bas 118 116 3 Heer eo aad 
Dauphin te... ac Bae. occ 23 22 21 2'514 2,414 3 So8 
Blin Float Sestics.s< don Sees aso edits 20 16 41 283 : met 
Portageilaerairie...se- sats oe aeee 29 BY) 42 1,802 1 8 ae 
The Pas. 2 ae a. ee 78 76 69 "520 "198 at 
Dee Meth, cas eM cede 1,159 1,032 1,496 28, 860 27,194 25,018 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACAN CIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 2, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


$e ee 











Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 

Office som eee EEE S52 oe OR eee ois & 

1) Previous Previous a) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 2, Feb. 2, March 3, March 2, Feb. 2, March 3, 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

Saskatchewan......................05. 957 859 669 29,493 28,618 28, 024 
Re AN eects sek oni oeh ia 31 18 31 790 745 756 
loyvalinanstertee ics ee ee 16 17 9 803 742 630 
ECan ee ee en rr ae 60 53 94 2,332 2,338 2,411 
North Battleford................... 46 44 27 1,915 1,796 1,788 
PUADER ALDOTE | eles oat... 2. cet we gel 291 343 44 3,288 3, 283 3,417 
PRG BINS Mtccccce dete MR cece cee eee 210 174 184 7,197 6, 954 6,395 
PARERIDON cess BEE ih... oxods po. er 162 133 178 6,717 6,503 6,261 
wasn Gurrents: wee eigen. cece Cth 43 21 41 1,562 1,484 1,525 
Wieviburnt fat ise otias os tsb take ee 9 13 12 865 837 772 
ROT ISLON Mo rare Vat heen dts fe 89 43 49 4,024 3,936 4,069 
PID ORGAN es. scr cee ER oop os eel Seuhee & 1,858 1,977 1,961 45,759 44,326 40,662 
IS IAATINOTO Sock fers sais Persie eer 2 3 2 8 773 778 588 
Walp arveerr cee acne See iar. 466 430 509 13,454 13,292 12,470 
DP runaheller. <4.eer. dene eels che ooo 69 7 13 876 711 816 
IEVLIOAOMCON Nese s tists Bee Ae sac bs oem he : 962 elite: 1,082 20, 902 20,044 19,203 
sOnRE ws ost Reranuin ah woeaiea aes 57 42 6 710 579 

Grande Rrairie@:adqcrdestaeis hse os 32 At Wevaarctcnsrcenoace 1,356 TP 308s | ecm ic 
heth brid p@ ssnoxaercrr se ornsteecie fers 66 73 106 3,660 3,701 3,703 
Medicineilat... 2.50 eet. ee eee 82 148 88 1,938 1,829 1,567 
Red Deere ek ee Te A, 131 61 91 2,090 2,025 1,736 
British Columbia...................... 1,478 1,477 1,759 91,344 94,168 78,995 
Ghilliwacksees see wee eee 29 23 40 2,540 2,646 27123 
Courtend yin Reet. 3. ta Pods seed cnee 13 15 98 1,814 1,639 1,296 
TAR DTOO Ks cs5s cst > sn tsdmes eben 17 12 8 1, 667 1,531 1,451 
Dawsons Creek? s,s ag-cicueatts bees 11 19 if 1,389 1,325 1307 
ID) ari Carrere et setae ese exces etek: 27 42 37 1, 206 1,457 1,020 
Kamloonsieerriae casein omcarae. 13 3 10 1, 823 1,874 1,689 
Kelowna sccm serra rs tie, Seen 22 25 16 2,146 2,208 2,016 
eit raha tame ote Rrocieccraweeiietnord sees 3 # 65 281 275 241 
Mission! @16y eatin dno tos mean se see ke 29 28 14 1,787 1,985 1,635 
AT ATMO we emee vicki cciiesdthn ae ees Se 6 16 16 1,974 2,041 doz 
Nelson yaieregetren 13 15 1 1,629 1,619 1,518 
New Westminster................... 149 172 183 12,782 13, 158 10, 432 
Penticton...... 16 25 21 2,310 2,280 2,186 
PortrAlbernisesocree Je oe 28 41 33 1,110 1,355 917 
Prince Georgeisic... 1.0 0.2 ee 62 38 66 2,360 2,402 1,819 
Prince Rupert, coh Nw.: RE ee. 19 15 15 2,135 2,326 1,866 
APTI CATON BM sles) « Abt ee Pe take wh ee 25 4 6 682 711 524 
Quesnel Bae... 400 we Fete ae 17 22 26 1,256 1,276 969 
Talabani erry hscries teria 57 57 35 1,554 1,536 ipp22 
Wancouviers.. qo Mbyte. 4. bobate cee 680 599 816 39,312 40,651 34,018 
Mernon eee, sce tek cs th Be 25 11 24 3,059 3,083 2,825 
WIGEOTIAN Ae oct b ews. 6 eau ce 120 133 178 5, 756 5, 946 6,371 
Wihitehorsent terse pence lae oes 97 159 29 772 847 639 
CCAS TET Pie Se es Aapere See OO ee 18,299 17,243 19,107 878,342 854,738 817,053 
IMalesaaeptt: «Wits. ot. OA. es hae 8,786 8, 866 8,431 691,351 668, 766 634, 332 
Harmaless server cles cies cheeses cadhia tes 9,513 8,377 10,676 186,991 185,972 182,721 


——“-_OrQOQQO eC EeeSsSEESE 


() Preliminary subject to revision. 
“) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1956-1961 


(Sourcr: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
pees ee ee i ee ee eee eee Eee ee ae eee 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 








Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
TOD Ge te kee ance ees vi ds 1,046,979 | 748,464} 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 216,189 136, 400 
1 (Ge ee eh ee aS 877,704 | 586,780 |} 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
LOD SE eis ee ae 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56, 385 198,386 | 287,112 181,772 116,474 
US 1S eon Ree ety a cl SB 986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 289,481 | 336,527 | 211,951 127,812 
19GORR ee ee eee eck: 958,300 | 641,872 | 316,428 86,848 | 252,019 | 302,048 | 198,474 118,911 
LOGO (Ziamonbhsye. os eee ab 111, 881 74,318 37,000 10,301 31,626 38,363 20,933 10,658 
LOGI montis) oon: te 117,083 76, 822 40,261 11,746 35,779 35, 752 23,712 10,093 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 


FEBRUARY 1961 


Sources: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Estimated 
Average 


Number of 
Beneficiaries 


Province 


Per Week 


(in thousands) 


Nevwioun Gl amc. Si iarciccn che sere teens oie oro ovo tote earache mn rte ie 37.0 
Prince:Wdwardiisland 22. cceee one tee coerce eee ces eta 6.5 
Nowa Scotia... Svschae o/s he ebeeteee. adie ates: a's eee ene oe cic aera 38.0 
New sr uns wit le eee tiscce strona tree oie oy ee nee oc Sie eee ce. eee 36.9 
cle ls SPRL OA DOCS CAS oC ano OAC Gu Seat hooded oc Gomes Sho 224.0 
Ontario ns § oe Valieptccae cneconte tak tterettiers eines. aan taeberecsterins: aieeeten Neinenere er nctaeme ai 220), 0 
Manito acs. Sere teste cx aiteietecete terete ol cea eect ice (a eT Teer en oe 32.4 
Saskatehewan lca. occ sehen es ete tice etic Hee cs ees 25.7 
A Werte. is Ua orecatare tere acstire ceereneiete ore a ope tate ere rence Reena 2 cee 37.0 
British Columbian quis eracly: os oa cree oe cteeeiereasen ts cco coe Uiijpil 

‘Total: ‘Canaday Hebrusryg | 9616 eee occ e octets cincetoe 737.4 

‘otal, Canada. Janse 106 Berens .co eer oem mt cet ere 672.5 

Total) Canada sheoruary: LOb0hmeee 1. cae cries 677.3 


2,949,539 


Weeks 
Paid 


147, 858 
25 , 824 
152,022 
147, 403 
895 , 828 
900, 225 
129, 409 
102, 762 
147, 842 
300, 366 


2,824,373 
2,844,711 


3, 420, 997 
545,170 


3,404,317 


3,253, 126 


21,563, 499 
21, 885, 857 


3,146, 673 
2,493, 876 
3, 663, 309 
7,612,098 


70, 988, 922 
67, 660, 186 
62,585, 967 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 


POSTAL, FEBRUARY 28, 1961 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Number of weeks on claim 


, Total 

Province and Sex ° 

cpunants) 0k. | aan aes Bier. | feare 
Ss 

Canadiaccay.ace tacert ssi 872,842 |145,485 | 77,064 |175,223 |234,466 |102,977 
CY oe ay? eee 697,239 |117,094 | 62,441 |142,425 |199,298 | 83,487 
Pemales.Giecddeccene 175,603 | 28,391 | 14,623 | 32,798 | 35,168 | 19,490 
Newfoundland............ 40,164 4,095 2,382 7,501 | 17,864 4,195 
IVER G Pan Mentor ote 38,101 3, 840 2,282 7,141 | 17,416 4,008 
Hemale dy... au gee «const 2,063 255 150 410 448 187 
Prince Edward Island 7,915 530 414 1,647 | 4,081 “pA 
Male... da tieahtee <8 6,673 451 357 1,407 3,502 651 
Female Saaseeeerra. 1,242 79 57 240 579 120 
INOWal SeObigenmacr meres 47,972 7, 482 4,528 | 11,116 | 13,819 4,810 
Males yer auiawonnninoss 42,068 6, 668 3,964 9,814 | 12,606 4,229 
Hemaletnerman cnn tae 5,904 814 564 1,302 1 2i3 581 
New Brunswick.......... 44,584 | 5,447 | 3,340 | 10,050 | 15,078 | 5,338 
Mallessck ecw scinae en 38,034 4,802 2,917 8,862 | 13,378 4,268 
enn eee rer tahoe 6,550 645 423 1,188 1,700 1,070 
Quebece.< eet ep ties cess 274,572 | 49,037 | 26,146 | 55,812 | 70,429 | 30,703 
AIS L Sers pemeenatiaiae 224,537 | 40,852 | 22,390 | 47,596 | 60,611 | 25,028 
Gin alle Geeta ideas 50,035 8,185 3,756 8,216 9,818 5,675 
Ontariona-c eee etiec cee 257,967 | 45,150 | 23,057 | 48,959 | 62,978 | 29,909 
Malet. 35 eee ee en. 191,748 | 33,653 | 17,380 | 36,861 | 49,841 | 22,973 
emales creme eee: 66,219 | 11,497 5,677 | 12,098 | 13,137 6,936 
Manttobaaienne et sas: 39,390 | 7,110 | 3,948 | 9,155 | 10,121 | 5,001 
Male. ts. cevaente. aces 31,264 5,505 3,027 ie has 8,618 4,154 
Hemale ro teee: ace 8,126 1,605 916 2,002 1,503 847 
Saskatchewan............ 28,398 | 3,935 | 2,399 | 6,419] 8,794] 3,993 
Maile. Saw i Pee 23,261 3,199 1,937 5,085 Geol 3,463 
Remaleguaas.. . joe 5, 137 736 462 1,334 1,043 530 
Albertac. ce aioe. tee 44,116 8,214 4,569 9,770 9,767 6,103 
Malezi: eee ide cdo 35, 161 6,670 3,669 TEM 8,325 5,088 
Hemale waa... eee 8,955 1,544 900 2,039 1,442 1,015 
British Columbia........ 87,764 | 14,485 | 6,286 | 14,744 | 21,535 | 12,154 
lalorencneeeceneees 66,392 | 11,454 | 4,568 | 10,775 | 17,250 | 9,625 
Hemale ty nrocdacneese 21,372 8,031 iy fkes 3,969 4,285 2,529 


45,144 
33,766 
11,378 


20 


92, 483 
58,728 
33,755 


Percent- 


Postal 


February 
29, 1960 
Total 
claimants 


814,241 
645, 123 
169,118 


38,702 
36, 804 
1,898 


8,305 
7,137 
1,168 


43,144 
37, 209 
5,935 


41,719 
35,079 
6, 640 


266, 287 
216, 807 
49 , 480 


238, 286 
174,111 
64,175 


34,096 
26,522 
7,574 


27,222 
22,300 
4,922 


38,635 
30,454 
8,181 


77, 845 
58, 700 
19,145 


a ee ee eee eee ee ee ee 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
8BNS=eaeao*q*q$0eS0=050500DDS SSS 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 


Claims filed at Local Offices at End of Month 











pe Total | Entitled | , Not 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to * : Pending 

off Benefit Besekt 
Newroumdladueaisent./.. iee)..is .. 6,761 5,095 1,666 7,032 5, 843 1,189 2,145 
Prince Edward Island............. 981 809 AP 1,072 940 132 235 
INOVASCotleck i re tiem erica 11,627 7,354 4,273 12,695 11, 492 1,208 20 1p4 
INGwolsriumswichkes.....3.<0 ae osahex 9,373 7,063 2,010 9,998 8,567 1,431 2,205 
Quebete AR. 8 SA 76,000 55,149 20, 851 80,562 69, 969 10,593 22,975 
Omtamo 4.59. fe... 8- ok 75, 872 51,840 24,032 81,788 71,755 10,033 19,671 
Manitobat «tases 1.4: tet. Le 10, 484 8,195 2,289 11, 423 9,977 1, 446 2,369 
Saakatchewattanesn.08. sc crdencho. 6,396 5,138 1, 263 6, 842 5,909 933 1,694 
110 | 67s eS ee Oe 13,742 9,893 3, 849 14,342 12,514 1,828 8,415 
British Columleid....4..5.001...1 3 23,368 15, 871 7,497 24,284 20,930 3,354 iia lls 
Total, Canada, February 1961... 234, 604 166, 702 67,902 250,038 217, 896 32,142 62,978 
Total, Canada, January 1961..... 344, 237 254,949 89, 288 388, 252 338, 681 49,571 78,414 
Total, Canada, February 1960... 240,271 175, 348 64, 923 246, 270 212,045 34, 225 63, 767 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 52,893. 


+ In addition, 56,189 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 7,424 were special requests not granted and 1,516 
were appeals by claimants. There were 13,188 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
SS SSS ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee 
SS 6868680680600 eee 





End of Total Employed Claimants 

LEAT a Oe a oe ee a er a ier 4,259,000 3,412,100 846, 900 
160 1D econ Deis sey. outer ako. Paebe ida eter esosoneeie ok. sme ene. 4,288, 000 3,533, 900 754, 100 
OVE DOMME MMM ee ce te ERE Te noc ato e 4,151,000 3,665, 800 485 , 200 

POLO OD) serene beth aay eld eRe er ee eat Bie... aca See 4,042,000 3,711, 800 330, 200 
September hoen ome ek eee oe ts tebe 4,037,000 3,757,500 279, 500 

LEAN SLUR ne cee OG Ae Se PEO ache fo ne On eee ae ne 4,040,000 3,759, 800 280, 200 

JULY eer eet i ote aes oer yee eters et keen 4,024,000 3,729,900 294,100 

SUDEAT SSE yee os cee OO cee, hoe ee ee ae ee en 4,048,000 3,751, 600 296, 400 

We Veter es CO Sa ears Hale ee Mao rakied coca ed 3,988,000 3,623, 700 364, 300 

IES, Wier 2\i ice ee MEE ms Steers, «che Aetemen 4,222,000 3,507,100 714,900 

DiS icie Sin nee) Mieka RE Bieiede ape Seater ie! Miah cene 4,307,000 3, 484, 000 823 , 000 

Rte lor stir yeaa a ae weary Ste ee ee: Ge ioe Bie sek. oe ays 4,308,000 3,493, 800 814, 200 
AED Aiea coc aiera ee Sanne a. Oma tatela ll Pilinale iar | Miia od a 4,296,000 3,513,500 782,500 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 
Total Food Housing | Clothing porate P. saa iy and 
Care Reading Alcohol 


qc) Ke_ cl ———| i _— | 


Tobacco 


1OG7—AY Cars aceupasarc sas eee 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
1958 —YVearis. 2c phi: onc eee 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
1959-—Vear finches deren 127.2 122.1 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1960—Vearm iia 4. tae eee 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1960-—April se eae tae nscoree ee 128.3 122.1 132.7 110.6 142.3 154.7 144.8 115.8 
May.. 128.2 122.0 132.8 aR) 141.0 155.1 145.4 115.7 
IANO: Sa srhasrss ay ate peer ere 128.6 122.6 132.9 111.2 141.1 155.4 145.4 115.7 
July se eaeonansce oes 128.3 122.6 132.9 UDA A 139.9 155.4 145.0 115.8 
August OP Mans oa eee 128.6 123.3 133.1 110.5 140.2 154.9 145.1 115.8 
Septeniber...5..< tes 128.2 122.5 133.2 110.7 138.8 154.9 145.1 115.8 
October. 242: te ee 128.7 123.5 133.3 111.3 138.7 155.7 145.8 115.8 
November.............. 129.1 123.5 133.3 112.4 141.9 154.7 146.6 115.8 
December... s.s.0%% sent 129.3 124.2 133.3 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 
1961—January..¢ 2.2... 5-.seuen 129.2 124.4 133.2 111.6 141.1 155.0 146.3 115.8 
Pepruany 7401. sae eee 128.9 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 
Marcha seon.nn arene 129) 1 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 
Aptil. So. .0') sai -.ee'sceeae 129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 
a EE ee ee eee eee eee 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1961 





(1949 = 100) 

tase ree er le a lintel eaters 
Total Other 

ee “March | February | March | Food | Shelter | Clothing | Gousenoyd | Commodi 

1960 1961 1961 Services 

1)’ Bt. John’s, Nfld)... 37, 114.5 116.2 116.5 110.4 114.9 110.7 112.0 132.9 
PESHOK aoc ots dete cee eee 126.7 128.0 128.0 118.7 135.7 Ippo 129.5 140.6 
Baint JOB ad: oe eel ee 128.9 129.8 129.7 122.9 140.1 120.8 124.5 143.2 
Montreal’ oc... sete 126.5 129.4 129.0 127.8 146.2 107.5 119.0 139.0 
AWA «cere iics 42s Meee 127.4 129.4 130.1 123.5 149.3 115.0 122.4 140.7 
POLO EO, 20.0 shy xe cee 129.2 131.0 130.9 122.9 152.9 114.7 123.6 139.9 
WISI 55) da eich tate 124.0 126.9 127.0 123.1 135.8 116.9 119.5 137.3 
Saskatoon—Regina...... 123.4 124.5 124.8 119.3 124.7 124.3 126.2 130.7 
Edmonton—Calgary..... 123.3 124.7 124.5 AVG 125.5 120.6 127.4 133.4 
WARCOUVOE ©. cact  o.-4 ok se 128.7 129.9 129.6 122.5 137.5 117.0 135.8 137.2 


a ee ee eS ee ee eee 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


©) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 422, April issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 
S6600—°0—09—0800000°MN“8NMNS@mM9D@oO7T*ToOD0D0D>=Sou0mDo eee eee 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 








Strikes and 
> ae Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
onth or Year sae Strikes and Workers Por Cantor 
or Vea Lockouts Involved Man-Days baruated 
Working Time 
Ls ua ah OIA ain eA SO OAC 221 229 88, 680 1, 246, 000 0.11 
19D (CN A eh ne EE ae 242 249 91,409 1, 634, 880 0.14 
LOD SON R AEA twee her te Ree cae 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
TODO Re Rp ee a awn Oem Reg Ne ST RT gh ol 203 218 100, 127 2,286, 900 0.19 
SLIGO ita en enn Chae re Te i 212 278 48, 812 747, 120 0.06 
ROOT MAT mit toast iad ane sae ese g! 21 30 3,381 29,270 0.03 
1) eis cots: Ae Cee ety ee 16 30 2,482 21,480 0.02 
Mayor natalie: sce. 22 39 7,191 75, 260 0.07 
UNG Meets 7a Cen ee a ete cae 24 41 7,249 51, 240 0.04 
ELV eae eh ee a ee ak, Oe 22 37 5, 186 39, 100 0.03 
PATICUS TEEN eee an Ley ttn. oe 32 43 10, 856 127,560 0.11 
Sentiemperssyset sates ee 33 57 13,072 115, 280 0.10 
October eae es ee 34 59 9, 242 92,640 0.09 
INO VIM DeT Os eect. oe oes ee 28 61 5, 889 52,520 0.05 
EGCG DOr. tks ee. ty st oo: 12 29 1,891 30, 160 0.03 
S1QGU RU ANUSPY re et ne eee oe 6 21 2,346 28, 140 0.03 
Ie Diary eee ee hn, ye eee 8 18 1,601 20,320 0.02 
Marcie’ seca le eee sheet eed. oe 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 





* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 





MARCH 1961, BY INDUSTRY MARCH 1961, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 

Workers eee Workers 
Industry and Man-Days Jurisdiction and Man-Days 

Lockouts Involved Lockouts Involved 
A QTICULENTC LAs mint 1 22 40 INewiourell sin Geeta toca leversistete verses epee eo re eal nce 
POUT er ee tie oar cl are iran reall ce pe opted Se Prince award ilslancdin . ces sees nee een neeaenieeee 
HU ESH OU ay deaeyey co esis Sich ouey ORCA RG ee eer CEP ea eee INOValSCOtia). sos... eee 1 1,120 7,840 
Miningieecs ane ee ie | i eaters che ee oe. IN BYalloln altel She eer gel binian Ga.o% Aull latrome deacel lea dab omen 
Manufacturing........... 15 3,424 36, 070 Quebeceesses scan. 8 1,725 24,640 
Constructions) nae 10 650 3, 240 Oritairiows aac aoe 22 1,473 7,990 
Transportation, etc...... 1 20 10 MISTI LO Decent Seeeea ane litae eer re | ee 
Bublicgutiltties ee tens acer oteerieck., lle ox oe Saskatchewan.......... 1 53 370 
igo (en ae pm Oe ees 3 88 750 PM Osi Aye en tycaseperd Loe 1 14 140 
Services-.f neck 4 222 1,050 British Columbia....... 1 41 180 
a | EG GOT AL See ca ato e crotaneySigcic'lheVonane ca eee lIGesre eter EINES | eee ee 

All industries....... 34 4,426 41,160 

All jurisdictions... . 34 4,426 41,160 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 

















MARCH 1961 
(Preliminary) 
Tadsieiens Duration in Starting 
— ' Sal eriaal Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Teeaived Toric ~ 
March Accu- nation Result 
Location mulated Date 
MANUFACTURING 
Paper Products 
Building Products, Pulp and Paper 290 7,540 | 22,040 Nov. 24 Wages~ 
Pont-Rouge, Que. Workers’ Federation (20)0]. ie 2 i a |e eee 
(CNTU) 
Transportation Equipment : 
Canadian Vickers Metal Trades Fed- 1,150 | 12,650 | 12,650 | Mar.15| Wages, hours, pension 
(Marine Division), eration (CNTU) Mar. 30] plan~6¢ an hr. wage in- 
Montreal, Que. crease from Jan. 1961, 4¢ 
an hr. eff, Jan. 1962, 5¢ 
an hr. July 1962; reduc- 
tion in hours Jan. 1963, 
pension plan. 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada,| Auto Workers Loc. 330 330 330 | Mar. 16} Interpretation of senior- 
Windsor, Ont. 444 (AFL-CIO/CLC) (1, 170) Mar.17} ity clause~Return of 
workers. 
Halifax Shipyards, Marine Workers’ 1,120 7,840 | 7,840 | Mar. 22] Wages~ 
Halifax, Dartmouth, N.S. Hederation Locs® “gg fib) * gata © (eee ey || eens 
1 & 138 (CLC) 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Canada,|} I.U.E. Loe. 514 110 2,420 | 7,540 | Sep. 15 Wages~ 
St. Laurent, Que. GQFL-CIO/GLO) TT ot 2 ap ie ae ee 
CONSTRUCTION 
Five electrical contractors, I.B.E.W. Loc. 135 660 660 | Mar. 6] Travelling and living 
Maitland, Ont. 115 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 14} allowances~ Provision of 
free bus transportation. 
Seven building sub-contractors,} Bricklayers Loc. 40 155 780 780 | Mar. 6} Wages~Sub-contractors 
Oshawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 13} released by general con- 
tractor. 
Frid. Construction, Carpenters Loc. 1946 170 170 170 | Mar. 13] Jurisdictional dispute~ 
London, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 14] Referral to Ontario La- 
Structural Iron Workers bour Relations Board. 
Loc. 700 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 
SERVICE 
Recreational Service 
Canadian National Sportman’s| Carpenters Loc. 27 150 450 450 | Mar. 2] Letting contracts to nOn- 
Show. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 5] union  contractors~ Re- 


Toronto, Ont. 





Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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turn of workers. 


ee 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA BY MAIN 
INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1928-1960 








Construction 


Public Utilities 


Transportation, Storage 
and Communications 


Unclassified 


OOO OO |  _ | | | | ES  _ ON 


alae} 
|e 
S 3 
SI 3 
—— tee ets Ey 
o ino} on 
2 a le | 2 
— bo fons o 
2 SI = 20 3 
ee ee ad fees oo aes fe = 
BE 80 2 g A 
ap fo) 2 os Ge 
< H Ey = = 
LO QS Rca sion boetosot 194 176 43 260 | 201 
O20 meme attack 156) 235 4 234 | 250 
LOS Oeste mero tire aoe 122 175 36 | 258 196 
LUE i elect eRe, - wee 163 76 40 158 142 
LOS Dicer eresaatns es apes iuiiatareter tia ‘ons 154 ie 30 123 116 
LE BES va tele Ee pee Ce ane 111 91 36 112 103 
UO BY a Teed Cobo See, ine Or ame Rea Ce ee 151 114 47 144 103 
DOSOM soe iorceaete cle itocas ein 124 116 38 175 133 
LUO La ne hae Nese a ae ami eo 127 133 57 181 112 
LOS 7 eta heen eons 156 149 52} 201 157 
OS Sere cst cee archers: sree eatansl stern eee 156 143 SON MeZOS 136 
OE O eer ie areal se acticin rats 162 148 29 169 110 
TOAQME Ry eetet te itrersioe tects Goutione 127 177 34 175 144 
1 Na 2 ae ah 144 178 24 | 262) 263 
Te RS Sac nen OER A EEE 107 170 34 199 315 
LOAD eres Sire ies rine ees 99 151 49 213 310 
LOCA ena fasctaclontad «1 soatater nes 109 137 34 159 271 
1 94 fy vereypete Melon Ber sooth tice Ret aon 114 166 20 188 269 
ee aah ch eee a i 119 145 41 174 | 346 
GA Teepe Atta tet 8 ae 17 192 30 190 | 265 
OAR ee ne ne sean coker hercbocne on 94 iil 30 194 | 268 
G8 OO ee orf tay here ar ste vena 113 141 o2 |e 20 249 
1050 OQ) Gries peewee: 58 160 42 173 243 
BAS Gee ee ae Gone eee eee 97 179 20 188 219 
DD Ci ae eee es ee cans econ 102 176 21 DAE IF De} 
LUC GKG hs ie Beta 9 oh Ee ee 114 167 aie) 187 242 
QDS COR eee crete Scr cats 100 168 ol 204 | 207 
1 ODD COR er tein nat rt en 88 183 od 179 219 
HDD Oeeee ea qeeercecraserseccicrana cre oeescrcee 106 197 18 |} 250] 200 
ORT Mere ee cree hy a ceters oem. 92 141 23 185 209 
MODS eee Ree sities Sacer as wees 97 129 38 | 231 166 
1S eee aa OO oe 101 143 72 175 195 
DOG 0) eer sal em ete ane ee) 69 124 25 175 175 
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eee eee 


cee eee 


eee eee 


Le eS ee) 


es ecees 


eae eee 


ee eeee 


tee eee 


oe eee 


ec eeees 


coo eoee 


eee eee 
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cece ee 
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4) Prior to 1956 the Department had classified as ‘‘industrial’’ fatalities, deaths which occurred at the place of work 
of the deceased person even though such deaths were not the result of a condition or event connected with the employ- 
ment of the person concerned. This practice has been dicsontinued. Figures for the years 1949 to 1955 have been revised 


accordingly. 


(2) These figures are preliminary. They include 884 reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and 202 compiled from other sources some of which will presently be reported by the 
Boards. The 202 fatilities were distributed as follows: Agriculture 67; Logging 15; Fishing and Trapping 20; Mining 9; 
Manufacturing 11; Construction 26; Public Utilities 3; Transportation, Storage and Communications 29; Trade 3; 


Finance 2; Service 17. 
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veel veeefereede I I Zz ve e[esoele rer ellg oan Rete ill cee veseely z I I Seer ill sto ave aneiisncpercteneee fre sie tee clreieis en a aiinieheee sea eROGUBTIOOST TT 
BG SE a ag ca oe Ce Ie ie te Cee be bec | Fret Pomel Kesoote,| fehcteug | io Atcten oll Sere es hte ai "Steere eitieate ant slapaiscaletnG ie eneye Sexe lereus ote Trees sess sQroTq aA UM BID-[ BUTE 
call cee se eferece on sae Sate ew keine (t= eeleee G . I . o- ee eee alin ole wae ln eee meme ree ser eene Pee meee eee een r essence evens saporyred BurAy,] 
“ly as oly “loz IT ol Se Cn on |r seedy seedy as ‘lor It ZI : al fetes Saye Sis Hreteeeerererees sees -SuT-aAG9 JO SOPT[SPUR] 
oe I eeee alt I ¢ Z I oS 7 1g Sole eee es i ar) . BST I . Z CC ae eee ee ey SEE EGE RON eS eR, 10 BOOT BUTTS T 
eye tn:|areyoxel| Pes) sifelf ele cue: Ileitetece: eal eee otellioveei ieee Ml asec -|T z F ste e[eees[eeee|ees oly : milhcue tous | ieee “lo a Mee RC ae ec 
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TABLE H-5—INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA, 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 








Medical Aid| Temporary | Permanent : 
Only) | Disability | Disability Fatal Total 


Province 





Banitnideteernt ones.  Sopvacus hte «kT oe Ae 12,341 5,843 128 30 18,342 
Saskatohewalliammuntecacrsc cock eer e ee oe 10,813 9, 202 130 50 20,195 
“Al Dertat: setters terse. ee ©.) eee ee bees. tees 27,363 21,336 769 126 49,594 
Britisine@ olumapiaiucsoaccieeisaie ace ant celeron 49,635 28,210 1,191 229 79,265 
GLANS nee fre oh Oe ene ne Gee Eee ee ieee ws 0 1s s Sew kine San Ee See ora, Lone oe 553,387 

1957 
INewiound Landi steaaatit selected ete cease 4,876 3,743 32 7 8,658 
Princeyidward Island! FAs see tees ek eee 779 60 4 4 1,393 
INO Va SCOUT en ace entat oe  eee 9,953 7,003 614 53 17,623 
INGWeBrUnswiC owen rein mrety stteritccee nme troie 6,783 7,700 202 26 14,711 
Queboc:ck Apart sei ete a Shey. Es TIRE Se oe Seek ote Sulla: Rab bee 291 110,401 
On Carlo re cp seite Nee eee ke eee hee See acer ce 177,154 68, 722 2,278 338 248, 492 
Manitoba tty:, . cretion bitten ead: ere Ek ae 12,508 5, 650 226 30 18,414 
ASIA LOO WAT cree oor tae cin a eta el ge 11,191 9,386 174 52 20, 803 
Alberta: SURRee cate See Pee te. CL Fe 25,808 20, 236 784 105 46 , 933 
IBTIGISn EC Oli Didaee ey Sumer neat eee ee, 48,738 25,620 1,322 191 75,871 
MADE) Be GARI din ARG P oreo oto okt oh ton ae SRE «Ce Oe ae eo 2 ae 563,299 

1958 
INewiouncland tema xe ceticclcoerd sols areas Dok ose eee 4,663 3,410 91 15 8,179 
erincelic wAncalslan Gere e lene aera ae eon 843 616 6 1, 468 
IN ONT S LOL NES, leis ala crctiow tah Mite tes aee aee oe ai ee a 8,961 6,075 651 110 15,797 
INGWweES UNS WIC Kamera rete te nin oe tance See 7,402 5,773 175 35 13,385 
Quebec mere repatriation Seed MM. icra ook, oreererseteart 206 95, 868 
Ontariod eee. ee ae ee Tene EEE MS: 161,355 64,441 2,440 303 228,539 
Mant tobaics./sSvsenpacek osc hea he ae ers Sess 12,983 5,314 259 32 18,588 
Aska tehewemaccrcdectic ccc celts anc eb ome attics ved 11,136 9,320 202 41 20,699 
Al Deriaeen: satic cote rina enon Oakes Oe. eas 25,995 19,033 781 103 45,912 
British Coummbianeee sre dncsere tee chine serene o: 40,753 20,951 1,249 156 63, 109 
ANIL, his cpa ic Sues tchay ans ea Sie COE gee BI cre | eee er eee n| RIE ea et er eer ee eres Ail iar eee on 511,544 

1959 
Newioundlancereeee sete cere oir te en eee cieic ae cee 5,142 4,134 92 17 9,385 
inincemidwandslsland wanes eee eit. accrs saiece 1,038 800 20 3 1,861 
IN OV ATO COLL Cera eo col cerita Ee tate caste 10,373 6,451 591 47 17, 462 
INGw Brimswic keeaecsce once ae crea as ot hina 7,076 6, 336 148 27 13,587 
Que DCC RET oe errr tener sere eT cre eat tera earthed ee ois onli ticte n mromt canctc |ncuntare stare enc one 186 99, 258 
OntariOrer es: ecisock tesa. coer ee bop Bs Susan 179,358 70, 225 2,012 309 252,504 
IMancho barren eee eee e ee ey et ee ck eee 12,983 314 259 32 18,588 
Saka tee wate cc Meee ere se ian See orto atrse el Casthtucuss isons 11,932 9,670 151 47 21, 800 
Aber baer ae OO te PORE gr) Se LER, 27, 602 19,743 815 lity 48 277 
British Columbiana scenes eee eek hee: 41,324 PAS ele 1,134 161 64,336 
EU GR Fee See a La a Tate eee eiaysc Soon deeded dell Seaveva tee S eee oils elars al a cba Tatecoue lle are oralonar ote le 547,058 

1960) 

Newiound lan smetere terete tee ere ek wirenersteess heats < 5, O17 3,935 56 19 9,527 
IRFINCePEG WAU Ss lan Cem cteene Cots cise vls rere ers 915 520 2 3 1,440 
DN OVELE OS COLLATE errr atte en atch tener tn 9,217 7,170 60 36 16, 483 
ING WAISrUNS WAC ICN eee eerie eee en niece eeeecans 11, 482 7,585 212 32 19,311 
Quebec Mr ees ere ced terete tis ere oh Cone eave iaietis aia asl [teh aud EE et iT ates, eae | Rene ees 220 100,704 
Otero ee eee re ee nia 172,498 64,992 2,710 269 240, 469 
ManItO OAS Re Ore See Le Sone oneaee 12),.780 8,931 331 22 22,071 
Sas katchewanremmcertee mites tate ccna ae eae ce atc: 12,099 11,475 150 36 23,760 
Dera reece eee een ee ee oh ee Te 26, 457 19,101 797 116 46,471 
British! Columibiawemrrercreie. ao tecck eccrine lace: 38,715 21,518 1,037 161 61,431 
ER Ca err eats cea one nT ee rea rota Coe haa [ss eu eeuayucgat cust | crectecoms asic Pees rteretete torceae chee 541,667 


® Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 
sation; the period varies in the several provinces. 


(@) Preliminary figures. 
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QUEEN’S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


An Easy Way to Subscribe for Labour Department Publications 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour (see inside cover) may find it useful to make 
use of a Queen’s Printer’s deposit account. This account removes 
the necessity of making small individual remittances. The minimum 
deposit is ten dollars ($10.00). Orders are charged to the account 
and statements on the status of the account are sent out regularly. 
All the Department’s publications may be ordered through a deposit 
account to be received as they are issued. Alternatively, the cos- 
tomer may specify the particular publications he wants to receive. 
The one account may be used, of course, to order other government 
publications. Make remittances payable to the Receiver-General of 
Canada and send to the Queen’s Printer, c/o Superintendent of Gov- 
ernment Publications, Ottawa. An order blank is provided below. 


The Queen’s Printer, 
c/o Superintendent of Government Publications, 
Ottawa, Ontario 
I enclose a remittance for ten dollars ($10.00) and wish to receive Depart- 


ment of Labour publications regularly. Please give me a deposit account and 
send me the publications checked below: 


eea0R0R0Ooeees=—ooeoeoaoq0O=q$>=>~«>~>= See eee 
All Departments of Labour publications 
gee ee 
The following publications only: 

The Labour ’Gazette #7\9)..4). et. oe 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


Only | Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


Vv 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 


(A form is provided overleaf) 


Vv 
Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 


Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Employment and Unemployment, May 


Employment rose by 267,000 between April and May. The increase was 
greater than usual for the time of year in both the farm and non-farm sectors 
of the economy. 

The number of unemployed was estimated to be 457,000 in May, about 
165,000 lower than the previous month and 38,000 higher than a year earlier. 

In the week ended May 20, the labour force was estimated at 6,542,000; 
a month earlier the estimate was 6,440,000 and a year earlier it was 6,391,000. 
Employment was estimated at 6,085,000, compared with 5,818,000 a month 
earlier and 5,972,000 a year earlier, and unemployment at 457,000, compared 
with 622,000 in April and 419,000 in May 1960. 


Employment 


The increase in jobs between April and May was more than seasonal for 
the second successive month. Since spring, the year-to-year gain in employment 
has widened appreciably, from 23,000 in March to 113,000 in May. This is 
a year-to-year increase of 1.9 per cent, close to the long-term average. 

Of the estimated 6,085,000 employed in May, 4,395,000 were men and 
1,690,000 women. In the preceding month, employed men totalled 4,171,000; 
women 1,647,000. The employment total in May 1960 was made up of 
4,385,000 men and 1,587,000 women. 

A good deal of the stronger-than-seasonal demand was for male labour 
and, as a result, the number of men employed was slightly higher than a year 
earlier. The increase in women’s employment was seasonal, the wide margin 
over the year being maintained. 

A large addition to the farm work force, particularly in the number of 
unpaid family workers, accounted for a significant part of the employment 
gain during the month. The May estimate of employment in agriculture, 
726,000, was 51,000 higher than a year earlier and 74,000 higher than a 
month earlier. During the past year, agricultural employment has been steady, 
after a persistent decline in previous years. 

Among non-agricultural industries, increases of from 25,000 to 65,000 
occurred during the month, in the service, forestry, manufacturing and con- 
struction industries. The gains in forestry and manufacturing were greater than 
usual for the season. At mid-May, employment in mining and transportation 
was still down from a year earlier. Employment was about the same or higher 
than last year in other industries. 

Employment increases were most marked in the Prairie and Pacific 
provinces. In other regions gains were about seasonal. 
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Unemployment 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 


JULY 1958 TO DATE The number of unemployed was 

Original data i : estimated to be 457,000 in May, a de- 
crease of 165,000 from the previous 

Labour Force eee | month. Of the 622,000 who were unem- 


ployed in April, about 253,000 had 
found jobs or had left the labour force 
by mid-May; in the same period, some 
88,000 had become unemployed. The 
result was a net reduction of 165,000. 


The number of unemployed men, 

397,000, was down 153,000 from the 
previous month. There was a decline of 
12,000 unemployed women, leaving a 
total of 60,000. 
' Unemployment in May was 7.0 per 
Employ ed: cent of the labour force compared with 
Ye ie | 9.7 per cent a month earlier and 6.6 
per cent a year earlier. 


The unemployment total consisted 
of 18,000 on temporary layoff and 439,- 
000 without work and seeking work. Of 
the latter, 75 per cent had been unem- 
ployed for six months or less and 108,- 
000, or 25 per cent, had been unem- 
ployed for more than six months. Virtually all of the increase over last year 
was in the number of long-term unemployed. 





















































Family Data—Estimates of the family characteristics of those unemployed 
in April have been tabulated. These tabulations are made quarterly to throw 
more light on the characteristics of the unemployed. 


Of the 622,000 unemployed, about 302,000, or 48 per cent, were heads 
of family units; 266,000, or 43 per cent, were sons and daughters or other 
relatives; and 54,000, or 9 per cent, were not members of family units. The 
568,000 unemployed who were members of families lived in 485,000 family 
units, of which about 52 per cent had at least one other member employed; 
and in 20 per cent two or more persons were employed. 


Regional Summaries 


In the Atlantic region, the April-to-May employment increase was about 
normal in spite of smaller-than-seasonal gains in fishing, agriculture and con- 
struction. The year-to-year employment gain was mainly in the trades and 
service industries. Manufacturing employment showed little over-all change. 
Coal mining employment declined over the year. Manufacturing employment 
showed considerable strengthening during the month as a result of rehiring 
in iron and steel plants and in aircraft manufacturing; employment gains in 
fish processing plants were smaller than usual because lobster fishing was 
delayed by heavy ice conditions. Most outdoor activities were hampered to 
some extent during the month owing to the late spring breakup. 

In the week ended May 20, the labour force in the Atlantic region was 
estimated at 589,000, employment at 515,000, and unemployment at 74,000. 
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Employment increased by an estimated 41,000 and was an estimated 17,000 
above the year-earlier figure. Unemployment declined by an estimated 25,000 
during the month but was 10,000 higher than a year earlier. 


Unemployment in May was 12.6 per cent of the labour force compared 
with 11.4 per cent a year before and 17.3 per cent the month before. 


Employment in Quebec increased seasonally between April and May, the 
rise being close to the average of the past few years. Most of the increase was 
in non-farm industries. 


The beginning of the log drive, which had been delayed by bad weather, 
resulted in a sharp upturn in the demand for forestry workers. In manufactur- 
ing, moderate employment expansion continued in the consumer goods indus- 
tries, including primary textiles, home furnishings and electrical appliances. 
Increased activity was reported in the industries producing structural steel, sheet 
metal and wire products. In the railway rolling stock industry, which had 
been operating at a very low level, conditions improved after receipt of new 
orders. Construction employment rose substantially in most areas. Agriculture 
and forestry were among the industries showing an employment increase over 
the year. Manufacturing employment was about the same as a year earlier. 


In the week ended May 20, the labour force in Quebec was estimated 
at 1,811,000, employment at 1,646,000, and unemployment at 165,000. Em- 
ployment increased by an estimated 76,000 during the month and by 22,000 
over the year. Unemployment declined by an estimated 68,000 during the 
month but remained slightly higher than a year earlier. Unemployment in 
May represented 9.1 per cent of the labour force, compared with 8.8 per 
cent a year ago and 12.9 per cent in April. 


Employment in Ontario increased by somewhat more than the usual 
amount between April and May. Almost all of the 59,000 increase in employ- 
ment occurred in non-farm industries, as outdoor activities continued their 
seasonal expansion. The number at work in forestry showed a substantial gain 
over April with the commencement of river drives, reopening of sawmills 
and resumption of hauling as load restrictions were lifted. In most parts of 
the region employment in construction and agriculture continued to rise as 
the weather improved. 


Employment conditions in manufacturing were generally firm, although 
soft spots were evident in some producer goods industries. Small employment 
gains occurred in primary iron and steel, in food and beverage plants, and 
among some producers of electrical equipment. With the widespread resumption 
of construction work, employment increased among producers of wood products, 
heavy machinery, sheet metal and non-metallic mineral products. Large layoffs 
occurred in the agricultural implement industry, considerably earlier than 
usual. There were also small layoffs in automobile and locomotive plants. 

Employment, at an estimated 2,266,000, was about the same as a year 
earlier. Increases in the number employed in service were offset by declines 
in mining employment and lower employment in manufacturing, notably motor 
vehicle and parts, rubber products and iron and steel products. 

In the week ended May 20, the labour force in Ontario region was 
estimated at 2,391,000, which was 12,000 higher than the year-earlier estimate. 
Unemployment, at an estimated 125,000, was lower by 35,000 than in April 
but slightly higher than in May 1960. Unemployment in May represented 5.2 
per cent of the labour force, compared with 4.9 per cent a year earlier and 
6.8 per cent in April. 
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The number working on farms rose sharply in the Prairie region between 
April and May in spite of rain in the early part of the month. Employment 
in non-agricultural industries, rising seasonally, showed year-to-year increases. 
Construction employment expanded, although hampered in some areas by 
rain. In the mining industry, oil-field work picked up during the month and 
some men were hired for base-metal mining in northern Manitoba. Coal mining 
employment in Alberta declined further to very low levels. Most logging opera- 
tions were seasonally inactive. In manufacturing, employment increased in 
most seasonal industries, especially in the production of construction materials. 
Weaknesses persisted in iron and steel products, especially sheet metal and 
machine shops. Employment in the service industry went up, particularly in 
establishments preparing for the vacation season. 

The largest non-farm gains over the year were in the service producing 
groups other than transportation. The number employed in coal and uranium 
mining was well down from last year and there was a slight decrease in 
oil-field employment, but these declines were partially offset by a substantial 
increase in base-metal mining in northern Manitoba. 

In the week ended May 20, the labour force was estimated at 1,159,00, 
employment at 1,114,000 and unemployment at 45,000. Employment was 
50,000 higher than in May 1960 but unemployment was higher too. In May, 
3.9 per cent of the labour force was unemployed, compared with 3.6 per cent 
a year earlier and 6.4 per cent a month earlier. 

Farm and non-farm employment in the Pacific region increased by more 
than the usual amount between April and May. Generally favourable weather 
and the removal of highway load restrictions allowed logging activity to expand. 
Sawmills, shingle mills and plywood plants increased operations and in pulp 
and paper plants employment remained high. Employment increased in plants 
supplying the forestry industry. Construction employment went up, although 
there was sluggishness in some parts of the region. Pipeline construction was 
delayed somewhat by wet weather. More men were hired in waterfront trans- 
portation as heavy grain movements continued. Mining employment moved up 
seasonally during the month, salmon fishing got under way, and substantial 
increases occurred in the trade and service industries. 

In the week ended May 20, the labour force was estimated at 592,000, 
employment at 544,000 and unemployment at 48,000. Unemployment repre- 
sented 8.1 per cent of the labour force in May, compared with 7.6 per cent in 
the same month last year and 10.0 per cent in April. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
SSS 





























Labour Surplus Approximate 
alance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
May May May May May Ma 
1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 
Metropolitana)... {232107 We. OF ae 5 3 7 9 _ — 
Major Industrial L020 290, 300 TR TOR 10 9 16 17 _ i 
Major Agritulttraly 0)... hove. dn tect et Oe 2 3 8 8 4 3 
i Cat ace ore balan ete Aapeahi Mp Re se tedcme “ « l -. 17 18 ol 33 10 7 
Ose, cceat atathatn, «ko. oe eo eee 34 33 62 67 14 10 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MAY 





METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 

















MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 























—»>PRINCE RUPERT 
—>STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
St. Thomas 
—»)SAULT STE. MARIE 
—->SOREL 
Trail-Nelson 
—>»TRURO 
—>VALLEYFIELD 
—»>VICTORIAVILLE 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 











SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Edmonton —y}>CALGARY 
Quebec-Levis alifax 
St. John’s —»HAMILTON 
Vancouver-New —»>MONTREAL 
Westminster & Ottawa-Hull 
| Mission City Toronto 
Windsor (incl, —> WINNIPEG 
Leamington) 
Cornwall —>BRANTFORD 
Corner Brook —»FARNHAM-GRANBY 
Joliette —y»>FORT WILLIAM- 
Lac St. Jean PORT ARTHUR 
Moncton Guelph 
New Glasgow Kingston 
Rouyn-Val d’Or Kitchener 
Shawinigan ondon 
Sydney —})» NIAGARA PENINSULA 
Trois Rivieres Oshawa 
—»PETERBOROUGH 
—>SAINT JOHN 
Sarnia 
—}>SHERBROOKE 
Sudbury 
—>TIMMINS- 
KIRKLAND LAKE 
Victoria 
Riviére du Loup | Barrie —»>BRANDON 
Thetford-Megantic- i\—-> CHARLOTTETOWN —->MOOSE JAW 
St. Georges Chatham —»>NORTH 
Lethbridge BATTLE- 
—>PRINCE ALBERT FORD 
—>RED DEER —}>REGINA 
Saskatoon 
—>YORKTON 
Bathurst |—>BEAUHARNOIS — > BRAMPTON 
Bridgewater Belleville-Trenton —}»GODERICH 
Campbellton —~-> BRACEBRIDGE Kitimat 
Edmundston Central Vancouver —»>LISTOWEL 
Fredericton Island —}>MEDICINE 
Gaspe Chilliwack HAT 
Grand Falls —»CRANBROOK —»> SIMCOE 
Montmagny —»> DAUPHIN —->STRATFORD 
Newcastle —»DAWSON CREEK Swift Current 
Okanagan Valley Drumheller —}> WALKERTON 
Prince George- —>DRUMMONDVILLE —> WEYBURN 
Quesnel | Galt 
Quebec North Shore Kamloops 
Rimouski —>KENTVILLE 
St. Stephen Lachute-Ste:. 
Summerside Therese 
Woodstock, N.B. Lindsay 
Yarmouth —}>NORTH BAY 
Owen Sound 
|—>PEMBROKE 
—}PORTAGE LA 
PRAIRIE 


roo os Eee" 


——>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified durin 


moved, For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 424, April issue. 
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g the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of June 15, 1961) 








Percentage Change 








From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total-civilian labour force: (@)2.\- sae eee See (000)} May 20 6, 542 + 1.6 + 2.4 
Employed 2... i. .2 sien. oo ype eee (000)| May 20 6,085 + 4.6 + 1.9 
Agricul tures: < scc3. ose an + SRR (000)! May 20 726 +11.3 + 7.6 
Nop-agriculture.. 2.4... <6. + See eee. (000)| May 20 5,359 + 3.7 + 1.2 
Paid workers: 3.. 4.0... kee Lee (000); May 20 4,905 + 4.9 + 0.8 
At work 35 hours or more............ Hees. (000); May 20 5, 283 + 5.7 + 0.6 
At work less than 35 hours................. (000)} May 20 664 — 2.4 +14.5 
Employed but not at work................. (000)| May 20 138 — 1.4 — 0.7 
Unemployed 70 rape nae eee (000)! May 20 457 —26.5 + 9.1 
AT ENTICU:... WSs. case eee. > See ee (000)| May 20 74 —25.3 +15.6 
QuebeGscisy:' iden Gees ey eee (000)| May 20 165 —29.2 + 5.8 
OntariOs 6.6 ccoshons nieces ee (000)} May 20 125 —21.9 + 7.8 
Prairies ois? isamecncts eet eee eee ee (000)| May 20 45 —37.5 +12.5 
Pacific: eee Fe a (000)| May 20 48 —17.3 +11.6 
Without work and seeking work.............. (000)| May 20 439 —25.6 +10.0 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............ (000)| May 20 18 —43.8 —10.0 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)................ March 110.9 — 0.1 — 2.9 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)............ March 104.9 + 0.3 — 3.8 
Immigration 327.6 4eoe sek 2 ee Ist.Qtr.1961} 11,839 — —28.7 
Destined to the labour forces.2...:0...e0.e.00-- Ist.Qtr.1961 5,374 — —33.6 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikesiand lockowts¥ sides: only cclscnee Ae May 50 +66.7 +31.6 
No. of, workers Involyed........./)2s0.1 ae ee. May 13,001 +107.5 +81.8 
Duration in*mantdayss-.) 0 eee May 111,980 +89.0 +49.5 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.).......| March $77.66 — 0.2 + 3.0 
Average hourly earnings (mef.).2....<0, semekeh .. 25a March $1.83 + 0.5 + 2.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............... March 40.3 — 0.3 — 0.5 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)..........c.csecececceee. March $73.63 + 0.3 + 2.3 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100).................... May 129.0 — 0.1 + 1.3 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949 = 
LOO Sits eae RISERS, GR, RO ee March 136.6 + 0.3 + 1.0 
Total labour income... .:...1...... coe $000,000} March 1,507 + 0.3 + 2.6 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 = 100)..... 00.0.0 ccuccecccuccecu, April 167.3 + 2.4 + 1.8 
Manufacturing.)..........). 10a, Sie Tee April 149.0 + 3.0 + 0.7 
Durables: . sé cccs vith tues « cdc gee April 141.6 + 1.3 — 4.6 
Non-durables. 2... o<s.c8s aes sas. ces ee April L5ose + 4.4 + 5.3 








(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 424 April issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





The 22 major settlements reached during May produced new collective 
agreements for approximately 135,000 workers in various industries across 
Canada. Included in these settlements were those that brought to an end the 
work stoppages at Halifax Shipyards, Halifax, N.S., and at Saint John Ship- 
building and Dry Dock, Saint John, N.B. At the end of the month negotiations 
were continuing for the renewal of another 93 major collective agreements 
covering some 175,000 employees. 

The highlight of the collective bargaining scene during May was the settle- 
ment that brought to an end 18 months of negotiations between the non-operating 
unions and the major railways and provided wage increases for 111,000 
workers from coast to coast (see page 540 for details). Bargaining in the rail- 
way industry will now be centred around the renewal of contracts with unions 
representing approximately 30,000 conductors, engineers, firemen, baggage- 
men, and others directly involved in the operation of trains. 

In another sector of the transportation industry, Trans-Canada Air Lines 
was engaged in negotiating the renewal of three major collective agreements 
with unions representing approximately 3,000 flight and sales personnel. The 
gradual introduction of jet airliners by T.C.A. injected new issues into the 
bargaining with air crews and flight attendants. One of these issues was the “jet 
speed clause” which became the primary area of disagreement between the 
company and the Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association repre- 
senting stewardesses and pursers. This clause, proposed by the union, was 
designed to compensate employees for the faster flights of jet aircraft at the 
rate of 25 extra minutes for every hour of flying time abroad DC-8’s and 124 
extra minutes for every hour aboard the Vanguard turbo props. The majority 
report of the conciliation board set up to assist in the dispute agreed with the 
principle of “jet speed pay”. 

The report recommended a formula relating the extra flying time credit 
to the speed of the aircraft. Under this system flight attendants aboard faster 
airliners would be credited with one additional minute per hour of flying time 
for each 25 miles per hour in excess of a basic 300 miles per hour, on the 
basis of the mean cruising speed ascribed to the aircraft by the I.C.A.O. 
Accordingly, special flight credits would be ten minutes extra for every hour 
on DC-8 jet flights and five minutes extra for every hour aboard Vanguards. In 
addition to these special flight credits the majority report recommended a general 
wage increase of 5 per cent instead of the 15 requested by the union. 

T.C.A. rejected the board’s recommendations and took particular excep- 
tion to the establishment of a formula that would commit the company to 
automatic pay increases as airliner speeds rise. As an alternative, T.C.A. 
proposed a straight salary increase with a differential for work aboard jets. The 
company proposal would provide stewardesses and pursers with wage increases 
ranging from $15 to $25 a month for work on conventional aircraft and $35 
to $63 a month on DC-8 jets. Retroactive pay included in the offer would give 
flight attendants a lump sum of $65 to $135 and an additional amount of 
approximately $350 for those employees who had worked on DC-8’s since 
April 1, 1960. The union officials did not accept the offer but presented it to 
the membership for a vote. 
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The matter of jet pay was also at issue in last year’s contract negotiations 
between T.C.A. and the Canadian Airline Pilots’ Association at which time a 
pay schedule for fully qualified jet pilots was established. The agreement 
between T.C.A. and the airline pilots expired in March and during May 
negotiations for a new agreement were still in progress. During the month the 
company was also negotiating a new agreement wth the T.C.A. Sales 
Employees’ Association. 

In British Columbia the province’s salmon fishermen, through the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union, opened negotiations for a new agree- 
ment with the Fisheries Association which bargains for the companies. In the 
letter of notice the union asked for increases up to 8 cents a pound in the price 
paid to fishermen for their catch. Among other contract improvements included 
in the fishermen’s submission were increased company payments to the union’s 
welfare fund; changes in the medical insurance plan whereby costs would be 
shared equally by employers and employees; and a pension plan financed by 
a 5-per-cent levy on fishermen’s earnings matched by an equal contribution 
from the employers. 

Also in the British Columbia fishing industry, representatives of the Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia joined the bargaining committee of the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union in negotiations with the west coast 
salmon canneries and cold storage plants. These negotiations continued during 
May with the assistance of a conciliation officer. A conciliation officer was also 
assisting in the concurrent bargaining between the Fisheries Association and 700 
salmon tendermen represented by the United Fishermen and Allied Workers. 

After ten weeks of collective bargaining a memorandum of agreement was 
signed between the International Woodworkers of America and more than 
120 coastal operators engaged in logging and lumber processing, represented 
by their bargaining agency, Forest Industrial Relations Limited. The memo- 
randum of agreement provides for an industry-wide health and welfare plan 
but no wage increases, except for the relatively small number of engineers and 
firemen who would get 4% to 10 cents an hour. The proposals will be 
presented to the 27,000 lumber workers and loggers covered by the agreement 
for approval before the contract is signed. A feature of this proposed one-year 
agreement is an industry-wide health and welfare plan designed to replace the 
different individual plans currently in existence. The proposed new plan would 
provide medical services for employees during layoff up to a period of six 
months; a weekly sickness indemnity of $35 for a maximum of 26 weeks; a 
$5,000 life insurance policy; and a $5,000 accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance policy. The plan would be administered by a board of 
trustees made up of representatives from the IWA and the employers, with the 
cost shared equally by both. The memorandum of agreement stipulated that 
membership in the health and welfare plan should be a condition of employment. 
Other features of the proposed agreement include one extra paid statutory 
holiday, a new procedure for fixing rates for new and revised jobs, a revised 
arbitration procedure, and provision for promotions from within the bargaining 
unit. 

Union and management representatives from five eastern Canada news- 
print mills met during the month to work out a new collective agreement. The 
companies are represented by the Eastern Canada Newsprint Group made up 
of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Quebec City; Bowater’s Mersey 
Paper, Liverpool, N.S.; James MacLaren, Buckingham, Que.; and St. Lawrence 
Corporation, Three Rivers and Dolbeau, Que. The unions, the Paper Makers, 
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Pulp and Paper Mill Workers, and the I.B.E.W., asked for an hourly increase 
of 12 cents; shift premiums of 10 and 15 cents; two additional statutory holi- 
days; improved pensions and vacation plans, as well as other fringe benefits. At 
the close of the month the parties had not reached an agreement and applica- 
tion was made for conciliation services in the two provinces where the mills are 
located. 


During April and May the United Rubber Workers’ Union concluded five 
new one-year agreements with rubber and tire manufacturers in southern 
Ontario. In April, approximately 1,900 employees received wage increases in 
settlements with Firestone Tire and Rubber, Hamilton, and Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber, New Toronto. Another 2,000 rubber workers were affected by 
new contracts concluded during May with Dominion Rubber Company’s tire 
plant in Kitchener and two Dunlop of Canada plants located in Toronto and 
Whitby. The Dominion Rubber and Dunlop agreements will provide wage 
increases ranging from 52 cents to 6 cents an hour for hourly-paid workers and 
3z cents to 5 cents for incentive classifications. The weekly benefits paid 
to employees during illness were increased by up to $7 a week. During May 
bargaining continued between the URW and B. F. Goodrich and the footwear 
division of Dominion Rubber in Kitchener. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During June, July and August 


(except those under negotiation in May) 


Company and Location Union 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.B. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. .................. I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bldg. maintenance companies, Vancouver, B.C. Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
pera Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 


OUEY Abs Set Sh BRE) MEARS Sate erate Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. .... Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ........ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Gourtauids, Canada, Cornwall Ont) 43). j2ncaeks Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cyanamid of Canada, Niagara Falls, Ont. ........ U.E. (Ind.) 
Donahue) Bros., Clermont, (OC! ys .ncncarcas.: eo230 sa . Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

CIO/CLC) 

Dosco. Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont-.6u...« Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfld. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillers Corp,, Ville "LaSalle, Qué?) 0.30... Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Canada,- Maitland, Ont. seeitear-a 8 Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
FisheriesmAssocs- Bi Ga uitsiete neh ea dunidh:: Native Brotherhood (Ind.) (salmon fishermen) 
Fisheries PASSOCeUB ICV. ches. BO: United Fishermen (Ind.) (salmon fishermen) 
Frasers tcos.. se dmundston, (NiBy are eho ae. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton Cotton & subsids., Hamilton, Dundas 

MRT RCOLOI, ONL. Pe. Bs cet rrcn ts ubioaattec, dant: Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (car car- 

RIOTS oR ONC sale, vest eesepsrcerite «-arvarcduces: SR Teamsters (Ind.) 


Oheieat Shippers’ Assoc., Okanagan Valley, 
Cait eh 2 ee. Pe PU CLC-chartered local 


Polymer Corporation, Sarnia, Ont. ..............0..00... Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Elevator Div.) Ont., Man., 
HOES [she YUP 95h Cheney ogi pt ns Atay ere roe OE Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Stelco (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ont. .......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During May 


Bargaining ; 
Company and Location Union 
ds Détaillants (Produits Ali- ‘ 
pare enerem rcmmtey hes heres ihe Sled reteched ET Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
B.C; Electric; ‘company-wideteie) te I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Cement, N.B., Que., Ont., Man., & Alta. Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C. BG... COMPAnNy=Widen eee ee ee Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 
tric, Cob , Oakville, Peter- 
Serdlak: Teron amEa i AMM ts LUE. ELOISE) (plant & salaried 
empl. 
dn. General Electric, Montreal & Quebec, Que. I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sy Tiettenenst Paper, N.B., Que. & Ont. ...... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oper. Engi- 
eers (AFL-CIO) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assoc., Quebec, Farnham & 


i laville;« Que. 4AGE SG... eee eee eee Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Gini deceit ne PE ome te FW) To yen Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
Lwide | cx), elves ett peerteee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CPR” kip lei. ait ee eee Pk Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
Wide [lucite ieee eee meee es Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
CPR’ Aetna ey I uci ieed eee eee ee Trainmen Cuore tay ya Sony res 
: 6,? QUEy.. Cisne aper Makers - ulp aper 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Q Mill Wits. (AFL-CIO /CLC) ~caeh 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp aper rs. Federation 
Consolidated Paper. Shawinigan, Que. ..........23) Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Bridge, Vancouver, B.C. ......ccccccccc0000... Structural Iron Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Coal’ Sydney, INsS. eee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dom. Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, Ont. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ ine Wkrs. (Ind. E 
Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. .........60000.... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU 
E.B. Eddy, HullwiQuet siaee See ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
EW COTO & ota 
Edmonton, City,"Alta,=..2. 2) ee ee ee -B.E.W. = / ; 
Edmonton City, Alta, 00000 Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Edmonton City, Altay ng eee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que. ........ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. ... Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, Ont. .........ccc.., Rubber _Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Halifax City, (N.S). ee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs. 
Hamilton ‘City, Onti 432), ee. Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 
H. J. Heinz, Leamingtons Oatawse eee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, QUE oe eee, Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Kelvinator of Canada, London, Ont. ........._. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. ............... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal Transp. Commission, UGA ttn ea een Railway, Transport & General Wkrts. (CLC) 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. ........................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines NS cee... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
R.C.A.; ‘Victor, Montreal, Queil 4. 2 aioe Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
R.C.A. Victor; Montreal; Que.) aie I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Power Corp., province-wide ........ Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Scott Clothing, Longueuil, ET IP ke ue Sal et Wed Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Shell Oil, Montreal East, Que. ..................... Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Ste. Anne Power, Beaupre, Quel. tse ae Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CEG) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, 
Me Te he ee Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 
Stelco, Montreal Que.) Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tamper Limited, Lachine; Ore. 2), I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


eaadei gate ee A ae Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
dnderkah -<frpeteeeakatek eae Sales Empl. (Ind.) 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. .. Public Empl. (CLC) 


Various pulp & paper mills; 43;Gy. Soe ee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver, B.C... Empl. Union (Ind.) 
Winnipeg) City,!Mani'0:), ti aha eee Gia Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Conciliation Officer 
Abitibi Paper, Iroquois PalissOnt es 2 ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Pits Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Abitibi Paper, Sault Ste. Martie? Ont... ie ne Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


ipo Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Association Patronale du Commerce, (Hard- 


Ware), Quebec, Que. 0.0 ee Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assoc. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 
bet, QUE. sins. cide eadis Dee, eniieeniemnae Services Federation (CNTU) (female) 
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Company and Location Union 
Assoc. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 


DESOUGT a). Sune RINE IO rows GRE - Ca Services Federation (CNTU) (male) 
BA, SO Clatksone: Ont; ida) tl nies OMT Shue Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Calgary: City, Alta foch oe, BI haa | Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Dryden, Paper Dryden}:Ontis,. 20. ea Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
: C1O/CLC) 
Dupuisdbreres,. Moritreal, Quepillit.. §.0keicl... Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
East. Can. Newsprint Grp., Ouse’ & -NiSveeae.. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
‘ ; Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Fisheries mssocs OB.Crrr 9: 2 ee ee ni United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Fisheries Assoc. & Cold StoragetCoss B.Che.))- United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
y (Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 
Food stores (various), Winnipeg, Man. .............. Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Forest Industrial Relations, B.C)‘coast (3.5.0 52 Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp. of Can., Marathon, Ont. ............ Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario Hydro} company-wideonit ee... Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Ontario, Paper, Thorold, .Onty ac.n86 aye. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
: 7 Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Ove ee Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Saguenay Terminals, Port*Alfred; Que. 0 6. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Scarborough fownship; Ont, Oke eke Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto;2Ont.. .eeu Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Westeel Products, western Provincess... We. Alis Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 
Assoc. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Que- 


Ls ened @ |) (Any Cee eine ie dial AT atts pale Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., New Westminster, Burnaby, 
esascntValleyit BiG iii ford fis. fesse 1, Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., Vancouver, B.C. ................ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers ) 
Catenay « Gity cAltasen. Gina due, £ ik, be ae ce Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ..................... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Canadian Car, Fort William, Ont. ............... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montréal’ Que: ..2eneerw.. Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Lithographers Assoc., eastern Canada... Lithographers (CLC) 


Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.) Montreal, Que. Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Machinists 
. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
a Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. ................. WE. Cind:) 


RTS y stem wide dene Ue Gt erty an |: Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 


C.P.R., SYStCMaWide: cra..ch el OC clue, Ble tk: Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Oue.t4. AE ln Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Glass, Wallaceburg, Ont Ae. Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ CNTU-chartered local 
Dom. Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, Que. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hollinger Mines, ‘Timmins, LT Se a IR Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumaker, Ont. ..... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miner Rubber, Granby, Quem SUE OT weds Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sangamo Company, neaside: 2 Onttact . opis dee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shipping Federation of Can., Montreal, Que. ... LL.A. (CLC) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ........... Building Services Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Quen. Lesa. Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Fit A pee COMDANYVAWIN Os etenntwd. cian cemmast..dde .. ae Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Arbitration 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, LC 1 ae: Sena ne" Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Work Stoppage 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part [il—Settlements Reached During May 1961 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 

ACME, BoRDEN & OTHER DAIRIES, TORONTO, ONT.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,250 empl—wage increase of $1.50 per wk. for inside empl.; drivers to receive 4 
quarterly payments of $7 each, the first to be paid July 1, 1961; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. 
continuous service (formerly 4 wks. after 25 yrs.); improvements in welfare clauses. 

ANGLO-CDN. PAPER, FORESTVILLE, QUE.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER & SAWMILL WKrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.—wage increases ranging from 2% to 3% 
depending on classification. 

CaN. IRON FOUNDRIES, THREE RIVERS, QuE.—MouLpers (AFL-CIO/CLC): l-yr. agreement 

covering 500 empl.—wage rates in new agreement to remain unchanged but some improvements 
in fringe benefits. 
: ‘av STEAMSHIP LINES, ONT. & QUE.—RaILwAy CLERKS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 900 empl.—4¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to April 1, 1960; an additional 3¢ an _ hr. 
retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960; 7¢ an hr. eff. April 15, 1961 and a final 7¢ an hr. eff. April 15, 1962; 
3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. after 20 yrs.). 
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CpN. GENERAL ELECTRIC, TORONTO, PETERBOROUGH & GUELPH, ONT.—U.E. (IND.): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 4,500 empl.—a general increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 24, 1961 plus a further 
general increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 24, 1962; 10% cost-of-living bonus incorporated into 
base rates; new basis for calculation of cost-of-living bonus established to be eff. until Dec. 24, 
1961, after which C.O.L. provisions will be discontinued; 4 wks. paid vacation after 25 yrs. 
of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks.); improved medical and pension plan. 

Cdn. TUBE AND STEEL, MONTREAL, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—2¢-an-hr. increase eff. May 8, 1961; a further 2¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 6, 1961; 
2¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962 and a final 1¢-an-hr. increase eff. Feb. 1, 1963; improvements in the 
welfare plan. 

CONSOLIDATED PAPER, STE. ANNE DE PORTNEUF, QUE.—PULP & PAPER WKRS. FEDERATION 
(CNTU): l1-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Aug. 1, 1960, 
bringing the base rate up to $1.06 an hr. 

C.N.R., C.P.R., OTHER RAILWAYS—15 UNIONS (NON-OPERATING EMPL.): i2-yr. agreement 
covering 111,000 empl.—increase of 2¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960; additional 5¢ an hr. 
retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960 plus 4% increase eff. May 1, 1961 calculated on the basis of wage 
rates eff. Dec. 31, 1959; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (previously 4 wks. after 35 
rs.). 

‘| ee RuBBER (TIRE Div.), KITCHENER, ONT.—RUBBER WERS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,100 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase for day wkrs.; 5¢-an-hr. increase for incentive 
wkrs.; increase in sick pay. 

DUNLOP CANADA, OROMEOS ONT.—RUBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr agreement cover- 
ing 500 empl.—S4¢-an-hr. increase for hourly paid wkrs.; 34¢ an hr. added to base rates for piece 
wkrs; sick benefits increased by $7 a wk. for male empl. and $3.50 a wk. for female empl. 

DunLop CANADA, WHITBY, ONT.—RUBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 
500 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase for hourly rated empl.; 4¢-an-hr. increase for empl. in incentive 
classifications; weekly sick benefits increased by $7 a wk. for male empl. and $3.50 a wk. for 
female empl. 

EeEROUIRG PRINTERS’ Assoc., MONTREAL, QUE.—BOOKBINDERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 550 empl.—wage rates for male empl. to be increased by 10¢ an hr. retro- 
active to March 1, 1961 plus an additional 10¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; wages for female empl. 
increased by 6¢ an hr. retroactive to March 1, 1961 plus an additional 6¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; 
eff. in 1961 empl. with 15 yrs. of service will be entitled to 3 wks. paid vacation and in 1962 
the 3 wks. vacation will be extended to all empl. having 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. 
vacation after 18 yrs.); paid holidays which fall on Sunday will be taken the following day. 

Fittincs LIMITED, OsHAWA, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl—wage increase of 3¢ an hr. for day wkrs. earning $1.80 an hr. or less eff. 
May 1, 1962; plus an additional 3¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1962; life insurance increased by $500; 
sickness and accident payments increased from $27.50 to $35 a wk. with coverage extended from 
13 to 26 wks. 

: HALIFAX SHIPYARDS (Dosco), HALIFAX & DARTMOUTH, N.S.—MaARINE Wxrs. (CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,200 empl.—3¢-an-hr. increase eff. May 29, 1961; an additional 3¢ an hr. 
eff. Nov. 1, 1961; 3¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1962; another 3¢ an hr. Dec. 1, 1962; 3¢ an hr. eff. 
June 1, 1963 and a final 3¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 15, 1963; retroactive pay of $40 for each empl.; 
eff. Jan. 1, 1963 empl. with 25 yrs. of service will be entitled to 4 wks. of paid vacation 
annually (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation); pensions increased from $75 monthly to 
$115 per month eff. Jan. 1963. . 

HAMILTON City, ONT.—PuBLic EmMpL. (CLC) (OFFICE wKRS.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—general increase of 3% retroactive to Jan. 30, 1961; split shifts eliminated; improved 
medical plan. 

KErLods CoMPANY, LONDON, ONT.—MILLERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
550 empl.—a general increase of 5% retroactive to Apirl 15, 1961; a further increase of 44% 
eff. April 15, 1962. 

LAKEHEAD TERM. ELEVATORS Assoc., ForT WILLIAM, ONT.—RatLway CLerKs (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl.—a general wage increase of 3% retroactive to Jan. 
1, 1961; a further 34% increase eff. Jan. 1, 1962; all increases calculated on wage rates eff. 
Dec. 31, 1960; shift premium increased to 8¢-an-hr.; holidays worked will be paid at premium 
rate of double time rather than time and one-half as formerly; increase in employer’s contribu- 
tion to medical and hospital plan; a minimum of 3 hrs. pay will be given when empl. called out 
to work overtime. 

MIRAMICHI LUMBER, CHATHAM INDUSTRIES & OTHERS, MIRAMICHI Ports, N.B.—MIRAMICHI 
ee & Lapour (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—a general wage increase of 5¢ 
an hr. 

NEw BRUNSWICK POWER COMMISSION, PROVINCE-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—no general wage increase; implementation of job evaluation plan 
that provided increases for some classes, decreases for others, but wage rates for present 
incumbent will not be reduced. 

HOSPITALS (six), MONTREAL & DistRicT, QuE.—SERVICE EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 2,000 empl.—increases ranging from $3 to $10 per wk. depending on 
classification retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; eff. Sept. 3, 1961 weekly hrs. for non-office wkrs. to be 


reduced from 44 hrs. to 40 hrs. and for office wkrs. from 41 to 35 hrs. with same take-home 
pay: 





SAINT JOHN SHIPBUILDING AND Drypock, SAINT JoHN, N.B.—MARINE WkERS. (CLC), 
MACHINIsts (AFL-CIO/CLC) & oTHERS: 2-yr. agreement covering 850 empl.—retroactive pay- 
ment at the rate of $5 per mo. for time worked during the period from April 19, 1960 to Jan. 1, 
1961; an increase of 3¢ an hr. eff. May 26, 1961 and two further increases each of 3¢,,am hr. 
eff. Dec. 1, 1961 and June 1, 1962. 

TORONTO WESTERN HosPITaL, TORONTO, ONT.—BUILDING SERVICE EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 550 empl.—an increase of $11 a mo. for all empl. eff. May 1, 1961; 
a further increase of $10 a mo. for all empl. eff. April 30, 1962; and an additional $5 a mo. eff. 
April 29, 1963; retroactive pay of $42 for each empl. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





1960-61 Winter Works Program Most Successful Yet 


The past winter’s Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program was the most 
successful since these programs were intro- 
duced in 1958. Up to May 31, its closing 
day, the program had provided on-site jobs 
for 120,257 men, for a total of 5,102,405 
man-days of work. These totals are not yet 
complete. 

The previous year’s program provided 
51,610 on-site jobs and a total of 1,952,833 
man-days of work. 

Almost three times as many municipali- 
ties across the country participated last 
winter—2,157 compared with 767 the year 
before. 

In addition to the jobs provided directly 
on projects approved under the program, 
at least an equal number were provided 
indirectly in the industries that manufacture, 
sell, and transport the materials used on 
these jobs. It is thus estimated that the 
program provided some 240,000 jobs. 

By the end of May, 7,180 projects had 
been approved by provincial governments 
and accepted by the federal Government. 
The total estimated cost of these projects 
was $292,690,230, of which $92,742,897 
was direct payroll cost. 

During the period of the program $71,- 
881,788 was expended on direct payroll 
costs and of this sum the federal contribu- 
tion amounted to $35,528,592. In addition, 
many of the provinces had contributed 


toward payroll costs of projects in their 
municipalities. 

This year, the program began on October 
15, 1960, six weeks earlier than the year 
before, and it had been extended until the 
end of May, 1961—a total of 74 months 
compared with 6 months the year before. It 
had also been broadened to include new 
classes of projects, including, for the first 
time, the construction and renovation of 
municipal buildings as well as other pro- 
jects such as street lighting, water and 
sewage treatment plants and pumping 
stations. 

For all of Canada, water and sewer 
projects accounted for the greatest activity— 
45.3 per cent of the man-days of work, 
37.4 per cent of the number of men em- 
ployed and 47.0 per cent of the payroll 
costs during the period of the program. 
Road and sidewalk projects were next with 
30.3 per sent of the man-days of work, 
41.7 per cent of the number of men em- 
ployed and 26.2 per cent of the payroll 
costs. 

Municipal building projects accounted 
for 13.8 per cent of the man-days of work, 
11.4 per cent of the number of men em- 
ployed and 15.9 per cent of payroll costs. 
Parks and playgrounds accounted for 10.6 
per cent of the man-days of work, 9.5 per 
cent of the number of men employed and 
10.9 per cent of the direct payroll costs. 


Canada, U.S. to Share Views on Labour Problems 


Steps toward facilitating informal ex- 
changes of views and information on labour 
matters were taken during the two-day 
meeting of Hon. Michael Starr, Canadian 
Minister of Labour, and United States 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, in 
Washington, April 26-27. 

In a joint statement issued after the 
meetings, it was pointed out that “the long 
history of the Canadian-American partner- 
ship in North America has clearly demon- 
strated that the shared interests and shared 
problems of the two nations provide a sure 
base for shared opportunities.” 

Mr. Starr was accompanied by George V. 
Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour. Pat 
Conroy, Labour Counsellor at the Cana- 
dian Embassy in Washington; Paul LaBerge, 
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Third Secretary; and Tom Van Dusen, 
Executive Assistant to the Minister, com- 
pleted the Canadian delegation. 

The American delegation included Wil- 
lard Wirtz, Under-Secretary of Labor; 
Jerry Holleman, Assistant Secretary for 
Manpower; George Weaver, Assistant Sec- 
retary for International Affairs; Assistant 
Secretary James Reynolds and a number of 
Bureau Directors. 

The agenda for the two-day sessions in- 
cluded such topics as employment, techno- 
logical changes and productivity, training 
and retraining, labour-management relations 
and the International Labour Organization. 
The Canadian delegation was received by 
the President of the United States and had 
the opportunity of meeting also with num- 
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Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, was greeted at the airport by United States 
Secretary of Labor Hon. Arthur J. Goldberg, on the occasion of his two-day visit to 
Washington, April 26-27. The picture shows (left to right): A. D. P. Heeney, Canadian 
Ambassador in Washington; George V. Haythorne, Canadian Deputy Minister of Labour; 
Mrs. Starr; the Minister; and Mr. and Mrs. Goldberg. 


erous government officials, labour leaders 
and others. 

“Our meetings in Washington with the 
President and with other Government offi- 
cials have proved informative and instruc- 
tive in terms of the mutual problems we 
confront, as well as inspiring and reward- 
ing in terms of their relationship to Cana- 
dian-American friendship,” commented Mr. 
Starr. 

The joint statement adds: 

“The United States and Canada are 
Closely linked in every sense—geographic- 
ally, economically, politically, and cultur- 
ally. Many of the same corporations and 
trade unions operate on both sides of the 
border; many workers migrate, and some 


even commute, across that border; and of 
course our countries are affected similarly 
by the ups and downs in business condi- 
tions and in international relations gener- 
ally. We have both been concerned with 
how to combat unemployment, how to deal 
with the problems arising from automation, 
and how best to handle labour-management 
relations, and many others.” 

In welcoming the Canadian delegation on 
its arrival in Washington, Mr. Goldberg 
stated: “Our two nations today face many 
domestic and international problems. These 
problems are of manifest concern to us 
both. They require solutions calling for 
co-operation and mutual action.” 


Seven Surplus Manpower Areas Qualify for Accelerated Depreciation 


Seven centres so far have been designated 
as surplus manpower areas eligible for par- 
ticipation in a program designed to assist 
areas suffering from high unemployment 
over an extended period. The Special Capi- 
tal Cost Allowance Program, announced 
in the supplementary budget of December 
20, 1960, provides for “accelerated depre- 
ciation” tax deductions which permit the 
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taxpayer to deduct his normal capital cost 
allowances at a more rapid pace than under 
normal depreciation regulations. 

The following conditions establish the 
eligibility for accelerated depreciation allow- 
ance: The assets claimed must be used in 
the production of a product new or not 
ordinarily manufactured in the prescribed 
area, and the area itself must belong among 
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those classified as “surplus manpower area,” 
a designation for which municipal authori- 
ties may apply to the Department of 
Labour. 

Upon receipt of an application, the De- 
partment reviews employment and unem- 
ployment conditions in the area and, if 
these meet the criteria specified by the 
Minister on March 2, 1961 (L.G., April, 
p. 338), the Governor-in-Council designates 
the area as eligible for accelerated depre- 
ciation. 

At the end of May, 41 applications had 
been received. 

Applications have been received from: 
Amherst, County of Cape Breton, District of 
Guysborough, District of Yarmouth, Louis- 
bourg, Mahone Bay, New Glasgow, Pictou, 
Springhill, Trenton, and Yarmouth in Nova 
Scotia; Campbellton, Chatham, County of 
Gloucester, County of Northumberland, 


County of Saint John, Dalhousie, Grand 
Falls, Milltown, Moncton, Newcastle, Port 
Elgin, Sackville, Shippegan, Sussex, and 
Westmoreland County in New Brunswick; 
Chandler, Jacques Cartier, Matane, New 
Richmond, Richmond, St. Jerome, and 
Tracy in Quebec; Cornwall, County of 
Essex, Elliot Lake, Fort William, Morris- 
burg, and Windsor in Ontario; Carberry in 
Manitoba; and Drumheller in Alberta. 

The seven centres so far designated by 
the Governor-in-Council as surplus man- 
power areas are: Cornwall, Windsor, New 
Glasgow, Elliot Lake, Grand Fealls-St. 
Leonard, Amherst, and Springhill. A re- 
view of employment and unemployment 
conditions disclosed that St. Jerome, Rich- 
mond, and Jacques Cartier in Quebec did 
not qualify. Other areas are being investi- 
gated. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 


A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


April 26—Net amount in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund on March 31 was 
$166,145,500 with securities held valued at 
par, and $135,771,703.12 with securities 
held valued at current market price, the 
Minister of Finance says in reply to a 
question. In addition, securities of a par 
value of $82,772,000 had been pledged to 
the Department of Finance to cover loans 
of $67,000,000, he adds (p. 4010). 

If the assets of the CNR pension trust 
fund were at any time insufficient to meet 
current liabilities the company would pay 
to the fund such sums as might be re- 
quired, the Minister of Transport said in 
reply to a question (p. 4011). 

Applications for designations as surplus 
manpower areas have been received by the 
Department of Labour from 28 areas or 
localities, and one area—that served by 
the National Employment Office in Corn- 
wall—has been so designated, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour 
says in reply to a question (p. 4012). 

April 27—Resolution preceding introduc- 
tion of a measure to amend the Freight 
Rates Reduction Act to extend for not 
more than 12 months the period during 
which the revised rates under the Act shall 
apply, and to increase the expenditure 
authorized by the Act by $20,000,000, 
moved by the Minister of Transport and 
agreed to (p. 4042). 

April 28—Persons referred to strike- 
bound plants by the NES have their referral 
slips stamped with the words “this plant 
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strikebound” and it is then left to the 
discretion of the person concerned whether 
or not to proceed with the application, the 
Minister of Labour says in reply to a ques- 
tion as to whether the NES was referring 
unemployed persons to apply for work at 
the strikebound Royal York Hotel (p. 
4096). 


Houses purchased under NHA that have 
been repossessed from 1950 to 1960, both 
years included, total 372, of which 199 
were in Ontario, the Minister of Public 
Works tells a questioner (p. 4135). 

May 1—Second reading of Bill C-&4, 
respecting the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled persons and the co-ordination of 
rehabilitation services, moved by the Minis- 
ter of Labour (p. 4171). The main purpose 
of the bill, the title of which is the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
Act, is to authorize the Government to 
make agreements with the provinces to pro- 
vide for the sharing of costs incurred by 
the provinces in carrying out programs of 
vocational rehabilitation, the Minister ex- 
plains (p. 4175). After debate, the bill is 
given second reading, considered in com- 
mittee, reported, read the third time and 
passed (p. 4183). 

Hourly rates of pay for certain prevailing 
rate employees of the Department of 
National Defence in the Ottawa area are 
as follows, the Associate Minister of Na- 
tional Defence says in answer to a question: 
plumbers $2.80, painters $1.90, motor 
mechanics $2, carpenters $2.35, and labour- 
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ers $1.51. The rate for painters is effective 
October 1, 1960, rates for all others May 1, 
1960 (p. 4203). 

May 3—First progress report of the 
Royal Commission of Government Organi- 
zation tabled by the Prime Minister (p. 
4275). 

The number of unemployed persons who 
took part in the demonstration in front of 
the Parliament Buildings on April 25 was 
379, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Labour says in reply to a 
question. A statement that among the 
demonstrators were 72 full-time Commun- 
ists who were not out of work, but had 
taken leave to join the demonstration, has 
not been investigated by the Department, 
he says (p. 4278). 

Japanese and Western European manu- 
factured products are displacing Canadian 
products, both in Canada and in the export 
market, in increasing quantities, Hon. 
George Hees, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, says during debate on his Depart- 
ment’s estimates (p. 4286). 

Designation as a double depreciation 
area has been requested by the county of 
Essex and the city of Windsor, Ont., and 
the applications are under active considera- 
tion, the Minister of Labour says in reply 
to a question by Hon. Paul Martin (Essex 
East) (p. 4320). 

May 4—Report of Royal Commissioner 
inquiring into the state of the automobile 
industry has been received and will be 
tabled in due course, the Prime Minister 
indicates in reply to a question (p. 4321). 

The major industrial unions are repre- 
sented on the National Productivity Coun- 
cil by Mr. Jodoin, head of the CLC, and 
by others, the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce says in reply to a question (p. 4322). 

No formal organization to deal with 
unemployment has been set up by Canada 
and the United States, although informal 
discussions took place while he was in 
Washington, and further exchanges of infor- 
mation have been provided for in the 
future, the Minister of Labour says in 
answering a question (p. 4323). (See p. 
541 of this issue.) 

May 5—Second reading of Bill C-25, to 
amend the Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act to prevent discrimination in em- 
ployment on account of age “for no real 
valid, sensible or sound reason,” is moved 
by a private member (p. 4436). After 
debate the House adjourns without question 
put (p. 4443). 

May 8—Non-confidence motion censuring 
the Government for “failure...to ensure 
sound administration of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, resulting in the depletion 
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of the financial resources of the Fund and 
new arbitrary administrative procedures 
which deny benefits to casual employees,” 
is moved by H. J. Robichaud (Gloucester) 
(p. 4512). Amendment censuring the Gov- 
ernment for “its failure to give considera- 
tion to the reimbursement of the Fund 
from the public treasury for the excessive 
depletion it has suffered as a consequence 
of the recent abnormal unemployment” is 
moved by Hazen Argue (Assiniboia) (p. 
A515)): 

During the ensuing long debate, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour accuses members of the Opposition 
of criticizing the Government in one breath 
for its administration of the Fund, resulting 
in its depletion, and in the next breadth 
attacking the Government for taking mea- 
sures to restrict abuses of the Fund (p. 
4522). The House adjourns without ques- 
tion put (p. 4536). 

May 9—How long an unemployed person 
can be out of his own area and still 
receive unemployment insurance benefits to 
which he is otherwise entitled depends en- 
tirely on the reason for the claimant’s 
absence and whether or not he maintains 
availabality for work, the Minister of 
Labour says in reply to a question about 
the unemployed who took part in a recent 
march on Ottawa. Each case is decided 
on its own merits, Mr. Starr says (p. 4545). 

Debate continues on _ non-confidence 
motion (p. 4547). There has been no mis- 
management of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund or of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, the Minister of Labour says 
in denying a charge made by members of 
the Opposition (p. 4550). Amendments to 
the Act are now being worked on and will 
be brought in after study of “a difficult 
problem which has to be gone into in every 
detail,” the Minister says. After long debate, 
the motion and Mr. Argue’s amendment 
are defeated on division (p. 4573). 


May 10—Advertisements of job oppor- 
tunities in Canada were published by her 
Department in the United Kingdom in 1959 
and 1960 only, the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration informs a questioner (p. 
4592). 

Advances to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund made by the Government during 
the fiscal years 1960-61 and 1961-62 to 
May 8, 1961, with dates on which the 
advances were made, are given by the 
Minister of Finance in answer to a question 
(p. 4593). 

May 11—Application for designation as 
a surplus manpower area received from 
St. Jerome, Que., has been refused because 
the case did not meet the criteria announced 
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by him on March 2 (L.G., April, p. 338), 
the Minister of Labour says in reply to a 
question (p. 4708). 

May 12—A _ special capital subsidy of 
35 per cent of approved costs of construc- 
tion will be paid toward the construction in 
Canada of vessels for Canadian registry, 
other than fishing vessels—on the construc- 
tion of which subsidies will be paid at 
different rates—effective immediately, the 
Minister of Transport announces (p. 4711). 
This rate will be increased to 40 per cent 
for any work done between now and March 
31, 1963, he says. The Minister also 
announces that steps will be taken to modify 
the Commonwealth merchant shipping 
agreement so as to reserve domestic Cana- 
dian trade within the Great Lakes area 
to Canadian registered vessels (p. 4712). 

Permission to recruit in the United King- 
dom and Europe a limited number of town 
planners was obtained by the CMHC from 
the NES because efforts to obtain such 
specialists in Canada had been fruitless, the 
Minister of Public Works says in reply to 
a question (p. 4716). 


Part-time postal employees are now for 
the first time required to pass examinations 
similar to, but easier than those set for 
regular postal clerks, because within the 
last year the pay of the part-time workers 
has been increased from $1.26 to $1.72 an 
hour, and greater knowledge and efficiency 
is therefore expected of them, the Post- 
master-General says in answering a question 
(p. 4717). 


May 15—Resolution preceding introduc- 
tion of a measure to amend the Freight 
Rates Reduction Act to extend its applica- 
tion for not more than 12 months and to 
increase the expenditure authorized under 
it by $20,000,000 is agreed to (p. 4815). 
Bill C-93 is introduced and read the first 
time (p. 4841). 

All of the mortgage assets of Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, total- 
ling $1,398,591,580, are marketable under 
the National Housing Act, the Minister of 
Public Works says in reply to a question. 
But of this amount, $404,456,018 repre- 
sents unpaid principal on certain types of 
mortgages that it is not intended to sell 
at present, the Minister says (p. 4869). 

May 16—Second reading of Bill C-93, 
to amend the Freight Rates Reduction Act, 
moved by the Minister of Transport (p. 
4876). After lengthy debate, the bill is 
read the second time and referred to the 
standing committee on railways, canals and 
telegraph lines (p. 4900). 

May 17—Securities held by the UIC are 
worth $87,045,500 at par and $73,086,675.62 
at market value, the Minister of Finance 
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says in reply to a question. Of the total 
loans made by the Government to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, $124,000,- 
000 had not been repaid on May 15, and 
the par value of,securities pledged for this 
debt is $158,757,000 (p. 4944). 

May 19—Voluntary controls on imports 
of Japanese products during 1961 have 
been agreed to by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, the Minister of Finance announces 
(p. 5043). 

May 20—Unemployment Insurance bene- 
fit warrants bear the notation that they are 
manufactured and printed for Remington 
Rand in the United States because they are 
printed and tabulated on machines manu- 
factured only by that company in the U.S. 
and the punch cards required for use in 
these machines are provided by the com- 
pany, the Minister of Labour says in reply 
to a question as to why these cheques were 
not printed in Canada to provide employ- 
ment for Canadians (p. 5098). 

May 22—Second reading of Bill C-98, 
to amend the Canada Shipping Act to revise 
definitions of home-trade voyage, inland 
waters and minor waters, is moved by the 
Minister of Transport (p. 5183). The defi- 
nition of inland waters that will be changed 
by the bill “will be of assistance to our 
Lake ships making voyages to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence,” but the bill is not related 
to his recently announced proposal “to 
limit our domestic coasting trade in the 
Great Lakes to vessels of Canadian regis- 
try,” the Minister says. After debate the 
bill is read the second time and referred 
to the standing committee on _ railways, 
canals and telegraph lines (p. 5193). 

May 25—Unemployed persons from Wel- 
land county whose appeal against the deci- 
sion to suspend unemployment benefits for 
the day of their visit to Ottawa was 
disallowed by the board of referees “now 
have recourse to appeal to the Umpire, 
whose decision is final,” the Minister says 
(p. 5336). 

May 26—No immigrant has been referred 
for employment to the Saint John Drydock 
Company since a strike by the company’s 
employees began four or five weeks ago, 
the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 
says in reply to a question (p. 5406). 

Net reduction of CNR staff because of 
the cessation of heavy repairs to passenger 
equipment in Moncton will be fewer than 
20, the Minister of Transport says in reply 
to a question (p. 5407). 

Bill C-30, a private member’s bill to 
amend the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to revise mediation 
and conciliation processes, is dropped after 
debate on procedure (p. 5440). 
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First National Conference on 
Technological Training in Canada 


* 
Establishment of national advisory committee on technological training and 
institution of a nationally recognized diploma fo certify the achievement of 
post-secondary school level of education are recommended by two-day conference 


The establishment of a National Advisory 
Committee on Technological Education and 
the institution of a nationally recognized 
diploma certifying a student’s post-second- 
ary school level of achievement were the 
most important measures recommended by 
the First National Conference on Tech- 
nological Training in Canada, held in 
Ottawa on May 9 and 10. 

The meeting was sponsored by the De- 
partment of Labour and the National 
Technical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council.* George V. Haythorne, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, was chairman of the 
opening session. 

The conference decided to ask the Na- 
tional Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council to set up the advisory 
committee, and suggested that it should 
consist of about 15 members who would 
include representatives of government, edu- 
cation, labour, technicians and technologists, 
employers, professional organizations, and 
universities. 

The function of the committee would 
be to advise on the development and 
co-ordination of interprovincial programs 
for educating technicians and technologists, 
and its terms of reference and representa- 
tion would be somewhat similar to those 
of the National Apprenticeship Advisory 
Committee. 

The conference agreed that a post- 
secondary school level of achievement in 
technological subjects could be defined, and 
that a student’s achievement of this level 
should be recognized by the award of a 
nationally recognized diploma. Although 
there was no unanimity as to what the 
diploma should be called, “Canadian Di- 
ploma in...” was suggested. 

The delegates believed the diploma could 
be gained in two to three years—approx- 
imately 2,400 hours—beyond junior matri- 
culation. 

Several members of the committee in- 
sisted that there should be more than one 
level of recognition, and two or three were 


*The National Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, consisting of 23 members 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council, was estab- 
lished by the Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act, passed December 12, 1960, and 
replaces the Vocational Training Advisory Council. 
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suggested, but no decision was made about 
this. These levels, however, although they 
would be nationally recognized, would be 
distinct from, and lower than that to which 
the proposed diploma would apply. Details 
were left to the consideration of the Advis- 
ory Committee on Technological Educa- 
tion. 

Another recommendation was that local 
committees, each consisting of about 12 
persons, should be set up to advise the 
local training agencies on the effectiveness 
of the training, the appearance of impor- 
tant new developments, and any weaknesses 
in the curricula. These committees would 
consist of a permanent nucleus appointed 
from the staff of the local institute, with 
other members representing industry, grad- 
uates of the institute, and other qualified 
technicians or technologists. 

Liaison between industry and the in- 
stitutes was considered to be extremely 
important. This would be greatly aided by 
the advice of representatives of industry on 
local committees, and: 

1. Through direct participation of in- 
stitutes’ staff in industry, either during a 
special leave of absence or visits during 
the school year, and 

2. By an invitation extended to staff to 
participate in special instructional programs 
which may be offered by particular com- 
panies in areas of new development. 

“Conferences to bring teaching staffs up 
to date in specialized areas could be spon- 
sored by provincial and federal bodies, and 
other agencies, utilizing the services of 
specialists from industry, labour and _ pro- 
fessional organizations, governments and 
universities.” 


Hon. Michael Starr 


“Today the mobility of our manpower is 
extremely important. Individuals trained in 
one part of Canada must be able to trans- 
fer to other parts of the country and their 
qualifications must be known, understood 
and accepted at par,” the Minister of 
Labour told the conference in his address 
of welcome. 

“I would urge you to consider carefully 
the identification of training by levels of 
competency, with accepted standard require- 
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ments for each level, rather than the iden- 
tification of the individual or by the name 
of the institute from which he was gradu- 
ated.” 

With the 29 institutes of technology now 
in operation, and with more being built, 
Mr. Starr said, “we could conceivably have 
a multiplicity of levels of training and 
qualification.” The employers of our gradu- 
ates had urged the calling together of a 
group such as that represented at the 
present meeting to try to recommend a 
“national terminology for this level of tech- 
nological training and also to devise ways 
and means by which the specifications will 
be developed,” he said. 

Out of every 100 students in Canada 
who enter Grade 2, only 66 enter secondary 
school, only 33 begin matriculation and 
only nine enter university. “At this con- 
ference we are primarily interested in the 
24 per cent who disappear from the school 
system between junior matriculation and 
entrance at the university,’ the Minister 
stated. ; 

Although technological changes during 
recent years have been rapid beyond “the 
wildest imagination,” we now stand on 
the threshold of even greater and more 
amazing changes of this kind. The demand 
for skilled and technical workers is increas- 
ing far more rapidly than employment 
generally, Mr. Starr said, and the fastest 
growing occupations are those that require 
high levels of training. 

He spoke of the need of engineers, scien- 
tists, research workers, business executives, 
accountants, and medical men for “support- 
ing help” that must be trained in funda- 
mentals and their use and application. 

“The purpose of this conference is to 
study the requirements for highly trained 
individuals in these rapidly growing areas 
between the skilled worker and the pro- 
fessional man, in other words, the individ- 
uals at the technological level,” the Minis- 
ter told the delegates. 


Prof. William Bruce 


The method of developing skilled workers 
in Canada mainly by on-the-job experience 
and promotion, with a limited amount of 
formal instruction or none at all, and with 
reliance on immigration as the second 
largest source of skilled manpower, falls 
far short of the demands made by modern 
technology and the needs of a _ healthy 
industrial economy, said Prof. William 
Bruce, Chairman of the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering at McGill Univer- 
sity. Prof. Bruce addressed the conference 
on “The Need for and Place of Technicians 
in Canada.” 
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The large demand for engineers in 
Canada has been partly due to their employ- 
ment by industry in many jobs where an 
engineer’s level of training was not needed, 
the speaker said. This pointed to the need 
for “a large group of technical workers 
with appropriate education and _ training 
intermediate to the engineer and _ skilled 
tradesmen levels, namely, technicians.” 

The need for technicians is also increased 
in many ways by “the restrictive actions 
and the limited scope of the trades,” Prof. 
Bruce contended. “Strict observance of craft 
lines places definite limitations on job 
development and opportunity in a changing 
environment,” he pointed out. 

“The necessary attributes of the tech- 
nician are probably a greater intellectual 
ability than the average tradesman, more 
formal training to higher levels which can 
enable him to gain a sound grasp of theoret- 
ical concepts, and the capacity to adapt 
readily to changing technical conditions and 
new industrial requirements,” he speaker 
said. 

The frequently heard statement that an 
immigrant technician is often capable of 
doing the work performed by many Cana- 
dian graduate engineers could be attributed, 
Prof. Bruce pointed out, to the fact that 
these immigrant technicians filled a need 
that was not supplied from Canadian 
sources. 

The standing of the technician must be 
made attractive financially and socially, and 
it would require the combined efforts of 
industry, government and the public to 
bring this about. “The status problem in 
our society is an extremely important con- 
sideration,” and it requires that a course of 
study in an institute of technology should 
culminate in a degree or diploma. 

Although “the type of curricula employed 
should be rigorous and of a very high 
standard,” to make such training attractive 
“the graduates of these institutes must finish 
sooner and become productive earlier than 
those who follow the university path,” Prof. 
Bruce thought. The universities would 
then be left free to concentrate on more 
advanced studies. 

Finally, Prof. Bruce said that the in- 
plant training programs now conducted by 
industry must be expanded “in order to 
keep technical personnel abreast of new 
developments, and to provide necessary 
flexibility frequently required transfers of 
labour from one area of activity to 
another.” 


D. B. Best 


Because the forms of specialization re- 
quired in industry are so numerous and 
diverse, industry must be prepared itself to 
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undertake most of the postgraduate train- 
ing of technicians, but in order to be able 
to concentrate on this task it must be 
assured that the pregraduation education of 
technicians was broad enough to provide a 
base for this specialized training. 

This was one of the main suggestions 
made by D. B. Best, Personnel Services 
Superintendent, Northern Electric Com- 
pany, regarding “Industry’s Part in Tech- 
nician Training,” which was the theme of 
his address to the conference. 

A second suggestion was that industry 
should co-operate as much as possible with 
the staff of technical institutions in planning 
evening, part-time day, or even correspond- 
ence courses, to supplement the training 
received in employment. Since these courses 
would be of the “extension school” type, 
they would not interfere with the regular 
curriculum of the full-time students. 

“The third and perhaps most important 
contribution industry can make with respect 
to technological education is to participate 
in the planning, up-dating, and revision of 
courses of technological study as fully as 
is compatible with the principles of aca- 
demic freedom,” Mr. Best said. “A close 
relationship between industry and_tech- 
nological institutes is much more necessary 
than is a similar relationship between indus- 
try and universities.” 

The time is rapidly approaching when 
most of the jobs “in what might be con- 
sidered as the production engineering field” 
will be handled by technicians rather than 
engineers, the speaker said. Owing to the 
rapid changes in technology that are tak- 
ing place, technicians will often need a base 
of academic and theoretical knowledge that 
will enable them to take on tasks that have 
so far been regarded as falling within the 
province of the engineer. 


“We now realize we must depend to an 
even greater extent upon the technological 
institutes to provide the academic training 
and knowledge of basic engineering and 
scientific technologies which we would find 
it either impossible or too costly to supply,” 
Mr. Best said. 

He thought that there had been a ten- 
dency in industry and in the educational 
institutions to teach those things that the 
industry or institution knew best how to 
teach. “The training process whether in 
the technological institute or in the com- 
pany has a built-in ‘time-lag’ and there 
would appear to be too many training 
courses which are embarked upon in the 
light of current needs only. The result 
may be the training of individuals for dis- 
appearing needs and the omission of train- 
ing for newly emerging needs.” 
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There should be two primary objectives 
in the training and development of engineer- 
ing and science technicians, Mr. Best 
thought. These should be: “First, to enable 
such persons to take over those scientific 
and engineering functions which do not 
require the ability and knowledge normally 
expected of professionally qualified scien- 
tists and engineers. Second, to interpret the 
work of scientists and engineers for the 
purpose of experimentation and test pro- 
cedures, and in the installation and main- 
tenance of complex facilities, so that even- 
tually skilled craftsmen can carry out the 
actual production functions.” 


Robert Ricard 


A brief description of the Province of 
Quebec’s system of vocational education 
was given by Robert Ricard, Director of 
the Institute of Technology in Sherbrooke. 

The provincial Department of Youth 
sponsors 16 institutes of technology giving 
vocational training on the post-secondary 
school level, and 42 trade schools, Mr. 
Ricard explained. The institutes of tech- 
nology give a complete three-year course, 
and some of the trade schools offer the 
first and second years of the course for the 
benefit of young men who are Starting their 
technical education while living at home. 

The speaker outlined the requirements 
for admission to these institutions, the 
curriculum, teaching staff, methods used to 
keep courses adjusted to the changing needs 
of industry, and the employment prospects 
of graduates. 

Applicants for the technical course must 
be high school graduates, and they are 
required to pass an entrance examination, 
including a series of aptitude tests. Only 
those candidates who appear to have a 
satisfactory chance of success are accepted, 
Mr. Ricard said. This plan of selection 
reduces drop-outs and failures to a mini- 
mum, and also gives teachers an idea of 
the capacities of each new student. 

The speaker explained that the course 
was divided between theory and practical 
training, an average of 20 hours a week 
being devoted to the former and 15 to the 
latter. 

The objective of the technical course is 
to prepare young people to become “the 
effective link between the engineer and the 
skilled worker,” his part being “to translate 
creative ideas into new machines, products 
or services,” Mr. Ricard said. 


H. H. Kerr 


“Until recently little or no thought had 
been given on this continent to the develop- 
ment of the ‘technical college’ type of 
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school, with the result that the graduates 
of the faculties of engineering filled two 
types of positions—those posts requiring 
the services of a professional engineer and 
those positions which could be filled to 
better advantage by engineering technolo- 
gists,” said H. H. Kerr, Principal of Ryer- 
son Institute of Technology, Toronto. 

“In 1960, the latest year for which figures 
are available, Great Britain produced 
approximately 3,200 university graduates 
in engineering, or 70.3 new professional 
engineers per million of the population. 
In the same year, however, 11,927 new 
Higher National Certificates, which corres- 
pond roughly to our Technology Diplomas, 
were issued. That represents 262 per million 
of the population, or 3.7 technologists for 
each professional engineer. In Canada, the 
figures are reversed, for in the same year 
we graduated nearly four times as many 
engineers as technologists.” 

One of the reasons for the situation in 
Canada, Mr. Kerr said, was “the difficulty 
of interposing a new type of school in a 
well-established system.” Because of the 
lack of an acceptable alternative, “the 
university has become in the minds of 
parents the only goal for their children, and 
it may take a new generation of parents 
and teachers to overcome such a miscon- 
ception of this area of post-secondary school 
education.” 

He added, however, that in the past 10 
years much progress had been made, and 
there are now more than 2,000 students 
registered in the engineering technology 
courses in Ontario. 

The engineering technologist forms a 
part of the “engineering team,” which con- 
sists of the professional engineer at the top, 
next the engineering technologist, then the 
engineering technician, and at the bottom 
the skilled craftsman, Mr. Kerr said. 

“That the technologists have made a 
name for themselves is amply demonstrated 
by the demand for their services,” he went 
on. “Each year employers make arrange- 
ments to interview our graduating students 
during the months of February, March, and 
April, with the result that in most years 
the members of the graduating classes are 


placed before the final examinations com- 


mence.” 


C. R. Ford 


We are spending many millions of dol- 
lars in Canada to give training at a level 
between the high school and the univer- 
sity, and qualification at this level should 
be certified in such a way as to indicate that 
the person to whom the certification is 
issued has completed a program of training 
involving approximately 2,000 to 2,400 
hours as a minimum, said C. R. Ford, 
Director of the Vocational Training Branch 
of the Department of Labour. 

The name by which this level of training 
is identified is important, and it should be 
this name that is talked about, and not the 
name of the school at which the qualifica- 
tion was attained, Mr. Ford contended. 
“This name could then be applied to a 
similar level of qualification in any field 
or in any discipline.” 

The only country-wide standards we now 
have are in the apprenticeship training pro- 
gram. “Journeymen who have the red seal 
of the Interprovincial Standards examina- 
tion affixed to their apprenticeship certi- 
ficate carry an indentified qualification which 
is recognized and valid in all parts of 
Canada.” 

But there are no national or interna- 
tional standards that identify achievement 
upon completion of technical or vocational 
high school. “The graduate of one school 
may be highly qualified, while those from 
another school may be very poorly qualified 
and incompetent, yet all are identified in 
the same manner.” 

It was small wonder, Mr. Ford said, that 
employers complain that they never know 
what they are getting in the way of ability 
or competence in a student who has com- 
pleted any of the courses of the vocational 
high school. 

Canadian industries are now facing com- 
petition the like of which they never faced 
before from countries where workers are 
trained under programs in which national 
qualifications are well established, and “we 
cannot afford the luxury of this multiplicity 
and confusion,” Mr. Ford said. 





Up to one year’s subsistence for unemployed workers in full-time training, with 
weekly payments determined by the state’s average unemployment benefits, is proposed by 
President Kennedy in a program sent to the United States Congress last month. 

The Government-financed program is designed to equip the unemployed with new 
skills and improve the job-holding chances of the employed. The U.S. Employment 
Service is to do the testing and counselling for programs conducted by local and state 
agencies, schools, and unions. Allowances for on-the-job trainees are proposed if their 
wages are less than $46 per week. The Department of Labor is to have the principal 


responsibility for the program. 
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First Meeting of the National Technical 
and Vocational Training Advisory Council 


The possibility of establishing high-level federal-provincial institutions for 
training vocational teachers will be investigated, Council decides in view of 
need for more teachers that will result from proposed increase in facilities 


The possibility of establishing in Canada 
one or two high-level federal-provincial 
institutions for the training of teachers, 
supervisors and administrators in vocational 
education will be investigated, the National 
Technical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council decided at its first meeting, on 
May 11 and 12. The predicted increase in 
vocational and technical training facilities 
in Canada—50 per cent in five years—will 
create a need for more, and more highly- 
competent teachers, the Council pointed 
out. 

The proposal, which was made by Max 
Swerdlow, Education Director of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, was strongly sup- 
ported by some members of the Council, 
brought out considerable difference of 
opinion, and four of the delegates abstained 
from voting on the resolution. 


The resolution was adopted after C. R. 
Ford, Director of the Vocational Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour, had 
spoken of the “tremendous development” 
that was taking place in vocational training, 
and had given warning of the shortage 
of qualified instructors that might appear 
as a result. 


The new 23-member Council, which 
represents management, labour, provincial 
governments and other interested organiza- 
tions, was established under the Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance Act, 
and supersedes the former Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Committee. The meeting was 
under the chairmanship of Dr. G. Fred 
McNally, former Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. 


The Council moved to carry out the 
recommendation of the First National 
Conference on Technological Training in 
Canada that called for the setting up by 
the Council of a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Technological Education. The 
delegates passed a resolution that the setting 
up of such a committee should be pro- 
ceeded with, and it was decided that the 
committee should be constituted as a sub- 
committee of the Council, though it need 
not consist of Council members. An effort 
would be made to get the committee estab- 
lished by July 1. 
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It was decided to turn over to the new 
committee the second main recommendation 
of the Conference on Technological Train- 
ing, regarding the definition of a student’s 
post-secondary school level of achievement, 
and its acknowledgement by the award of 
a nationally-recognized diploma. 


Minister of Labour 


A 50-per-cent expansion in facilities for 
technical and vocational training in Canada 
during the next 10 years had been planned, 
but “if the present rate of expansion, fore- 
cast for the next two years, is maintained, 
we shall reach this mark in five years,” Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, told the 
delegates in his address of welcome. 

Mr. Starr referred to the far-reaching 
effect of the new legislation passed last fall 
and of the provisions of the proposed agree- 
ment with the provinces, and said that a 
new surge of capital development is now 
underway in every province. 

“T would like to emphasize, however, that 
the development of new facilities is not our 
only objective. New programs must be 
developed where they are needed. Increased 
attention must be given to training of the 
unemployed, of the disabled, of technicians, 
as well as of those who are coming through 
the schools. 


“But I would particularly commend to 
you for consideration the development of 
suitable programs to provide upgrading, 
training and retraining as required for those 
now employed in industry,” the Minister 
said. 


This kind of training had not been given 
as much attention as some others in the 
past, he added, but it was one in which the 
need was great owing to rapid changes in 
technology in nearly all parts of the 
economy. 

What is done in the field of vocational 
training must be done co-operatively, Mr. 
Starr asserted. “It is not the intention in 
any way to relieve the provinces of part 
of their responsibility in this matter. It is, 
rather, intended to encourage and make 
possible those training programs at all levels 
which are required to develop the full 
potential of Canada’s labour force.” 
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Schedule “’M’’ 


The question of why so small a propor- 
tion of the unemployed take advantage of 
the opportunity for vocational training 
offered them under Schedule “M“ of the 
Vocational Training Agreement between the 
federal and provincial governments was 
discussed by the Council. Lack of knowl- 
edge of the opportunities available was 
thought to be one explanation, but it was 
agreed that the biggest obstacle was that 
many of the unemployed had not enough 
general education to qualify for admission 
to the vocational courses offered. 

A committee was finally appointed under 
Max Swerdlow as chairman to look into 
this matter, and if possible make recom- 
mendations to the Council. Mr. Swerdlow 
said the committee would invite representa- 
tives of industry and labour to discuss the 
question with them, and would seek the 
advice of other persons with specialized 
knowledge. 


Annual Training Week 


The advisability of holding an annual 
training week, similar to the Common- 
wealth Technical Training Week, observed 
this year from May 29 to June 4, was 
considered. A compromise suggestion was 
made that some method of promoting tech- 
nical and vocational training should be 
continued during the six years for which 
the new Technical and Vocational Training 
Agreement was to run. 

The delegates passed a motion instruct- 
ing the Chairman of the Council to seek an 
opportunity of addressing a future meeting 
of provincial ministers and deputy ministers 
of education regarding this proposal. 


Survey of Training Problems 


H. L. Shepherd, Manager of Personnel 
Compensation and Development at Cana- 
dian Westinghouse, who has been engaged 
on a part-time basis for the rest of this 
year to assist the Department of Labour 
in making a survey of training problems in 
industry, gave the Council an outline of the 
work that had been done on the study so 
far. 


Some of the points he made in_ his 
report were: 

—Needs for skills are hard to predict 
in detail for more than a few weeks ahead, 
and part of the onus of predicting needs 
will probably have to be accepted by the 
Government. 

—Training cannot wait for complete 
clarification of needs, and some training 
will have to be undertaken on faith based 
on judgment. 

—Companies must give close study to 
the way in which seniority provisions handi- 
cap training efforts, especially under close 
employment conditions. For example, a 
man might be trained for a job, only to be 
bumped by a senior man. 

—So-called academic students were often 
given preference because companies felt 
some confidence in their capacity to absorb 
training. In some cases less confidence was 
felt in the meaning of the standing con- 
ferred by trade schools. 

—Training of the unemployed in industry, 
with no jobs in sight, is fraught with perils. 
No employer is willing to undertake to 
bring in unemployed persons and mix them 
in training with those who are employed. 

—Any training that adds to cost of 
product cannot be considered under pre- 
sent keenly competitive conditions. 

—Training in industry may be somewhat 
rough, but it is valuable enough. Training 
in industry has been going on for many 
years, and all companies who provide jobs 
also provide training of some sort. 

In answer to a point raised by a member 
of the Council, Mr. Shepherd said that a 
good deal of plant training may be less 
specialized than is generally imagined. If a 
method could be found of analysing the 
skill and knowledge required in a job, and 
of classifying the general qualifications held 
by people in various occupations, it might 
facilitate the transfer of employees from 
one kind of work to another. 

The meeting agreed with the recommen- 
dation of a subcommittee that a team, 
consisting of two qualified persons, be 
appointed to study, on a regional basis, 
the needs for vocational training in agricul- 
ture. This team will bring forth recom- 
mendations about what action should be 
taken in this field and will present its find- 
ings to the next meeting of the Council. 





Ten major labour market areas in the United States moved to classifications denoting 
lower unemployment between April and May, the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. 
Department of Labor, announced last month. The number of major areas in the sub- 
stantial unemployment category dropped to 96 from the all-time high of 101 reached in 
March and April; the Bureau lists 150 areas as “major”. 
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Laval University’s 16th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


Conference speakers discuss labour courts, their nature and objectives, their 
jurisdiction and composition, rules of procedure that should guide them, their 
place in the judicial organization, and other countries’ experience with them 


(Translation) 


Laval University’s 16th annual Industrial 
Relations Convention, held in Quebec on 
April 10 and 11, gave considerable atten- 
tion to the question of labour courts. 

Approximately 400 representatives of 
labour and employers’ organizations, as 
well as of university and civil service organ- 
izations, took part in the two-day conven- 
tion, which was presided over by Emile 
Gosselin, Secretary of the Faculty of Social 
Sciences at Laval. 

When introducing the convention theme, 
Rev. Gérard Dion, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Laval Univer- 
sity, stressed the complexity of this con- 
troversial problem, which he said was 
especially vital at the moment. 


The five speakers examined in turn the 
nature and objectives of labour courts, 
other countries’ experience with them, the 
jurisdiction of such courts, their composi- 
tion, the rules of procedure that should 
guide them, and what their place should 
be in the country’s judicial organization. 

Each meeting was followed by a discus- 
sion period during which the delegates 
could exchange views with the speaker. 


Msgr. Louis Albert Vachon 


The convention was officially opened by 
the Rector of Laval University, Msgr. Louis 
Albert Vachon. 

After stressing the fact that the Univer- 
sity should not become involved in con- 
flicts between capital and labour, he speci- 
fied that the University, in order to fulfil 
its mission, must enlighten and guide both 
groups with a view to improving labour- 
management relations and bringing them 
closer to the Christian ideal. 


Rev. Gérard Dion 


Rev. Gérard Dion, Director of the 
Department of Industrial Relations of Laval 
University, who introduced the subject to 
be discussed at the convention, stressed 
that it was not by any means a new idea: 
as early as 1935, the Canadian and Catho- 
lic Confederation of Labour had requested 
the creation of labour courts. 
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In 1937 and also in 1941, he recalled, 
boards of inquiry and memorandums had 
recommended the establishment of such 
courts. 

He quoted the following passage from a 
memorandum prepared by Marie Louis 
Beaulieu at the request of the Quebec 
Minister of Labour: 


“It can hardly be expected of ordinary 
judges to possess the technical and special- 
ized knowledge which is often required in 
the application of labour law. It must be 
said that the creation of a labour judicature 
would be of great advantage in an indus- 
trialized country such as ours, and that 
sometimes it actually becomes necessary.” 

Abbé Dion added that Albert Leblanc, 
speaking at the Province of Quebec Law 
Convention in 1943, stated that “if one 
takes into consideration the nature of the 
requests made by workers, and existing 
labour conditions, one cannot help but 
suspect that the time for setting up labour 
courts has arrived.” 


In addition, he pointed out, the present 
Government of the province of Quebec 
had shown its understanding of this need 
by making the creation of the labour courts 
one of the features of its program. 


The Director concluded: “For once we, 
the members of the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations of Laval University, cannot 
be accused of being innovators or of having 
avant-garde ideas.” Then he added that the 
role of the Department “is not to provide 
ready-made solutions or to dictate policy, 
but rather to bring these problems to peo- 
ples’ attention, to stimulate thought, and to 
establish hypotheses. The decision should 
then be left to those who are concerned 
with the particular problem.” 


Nature and Objectives of Labour Courts 


Emile Gosselin, Secretary of the Faculty 
of Social Sciences, set forth at the first 
meeting the main grounds of complaint 
presently made in connection with the 
settlement of labour disputes. 

First he noted that the great mass of 
legislation and regulations, as well as the 
profusion of administrative bodies, leads 
to a great deal of confusion and even 
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uneasiness among those who wish to assert 
their rights in the labour sector. 

Mr. Gosselin stated that the first com- 
plaint that can be levelled against ordinary 
courts constitutes a historical judgment. He 
meant by this that these courts appeared 
at a time when it was believed that the 
public interest would best be served by 
allowing individuals to appear themselves 
before the courts. 

Mr. Gosselin then elaborated on the 
nature of the grievances against the courts, 
and explained: 

It is still necessary to have recourse too 
often to civil courts for the purpose of giving 
effective sanctions to labour laws or to agree- 
ments reached under these laws. This results 
in considerable delays due to the excessive 
amount of work that the civil courts are 
called upon to do, and to the complicated 
procedures and methods, which are often dila- 
tory. In addition to the fact that these civil 
cases are sometimes prohibitive, the injured 
party often realizes that the remedy decided 
upon by the civil] court is illusory. 

He added that protests are also being 
made against administrative agencies that 
have quasi-judicial powers, partly because 
decisions cannot be appealed—he thought 
that this runs counter to the principle of 
equitable protection of the rights of the 
individual—and partly because the absence 
of well-defined and stable procedures makes 
it difficult to exercise rights and sanction 
obligations in accordance with the labour 
laws. 


The speaker also stressed that protests 
are being made in numerous quarters about 
the fact that people are having recourse 
to civil courts too often, in order to pre- 
vent the administrative agencies from play- 
ing their parts. 

“If the administrative agencies were to 
be dispossessed of their judicial functions,” 
he said, “they would then be able to fill 
their proper regulatory and administrative 
role.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Gosselin reminded the 
audience that in the field of labour law, the 
administrative courts cannot be called upon 
to settle conflicting interests. 


Experience of Other Countries 


“Civil court procedure is oto expensive, 
too slow, and badly adapted to labour con- 
ditions,” suggested Mr. Mankiewicz, of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization, 
before reviewing the experience that other 
countries have had with labour courts. 

He added that a type of procedure must 
be introduced that would ensure prompt 
judgment of cases concerning, among other 
things, dismissal and wages due. In addi- 
tion, this procedure should be so simple 
and so stripped of formalism that the 
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worker will be able to do without a lawyer. 

It was for these reasons, Mr. Mankiewicz 
continued, that after the First World War 
several countries created special labour 
courts presided over by judges having an 
extensive knowledge of labour law, and 
with previous experience in settling disputes 
among workers. These labour courts also 
included assessor judges who were elected 
or appointed by employer and worker 
organizations. 

The speaker stressed that the procedure 
followed by these courts is extremely sim- 
ple and informal. Normally, the first stage 
is one of conciliation, in the course of 
which the presiding judge tries to bring 
about an amicable settlement. 

“Certain countries have created only 
trial labour courts and have left jurisdic- 
tion over appeals in the hands of common 
law courts. Other countries have also estab- 
lished labour courts which rule on appeals.” 

In some cases, these labour courts were 
given jurisdiction only over collective 
labour disputes which concern employer 
and labour organizations, and in which 
it 1s a question of interpretation of a col- 
lective agreement, or the legality of a strike 
or lockout, etc. In general, this is the 
system that has been adopted by the Scan- 
dinavian countries. The laws of other coun- 
tries have gone further by submitting to 
the labour courts all disputes in connection 
with a labour report or arising out of work, 
whether they be individual or collective. 

The speaker stated that the experience 
which other countries have had with 
labour courts is “conclusive.” 

Their procedure is rapid and expeditious. 
A considerable number of cases are settled 
amicably. It has also been observed that 
the assessors who represent the workers 
and employers become accustomed very 
quickly to making legal decisions, and 
do not allow themselves to be influenced 
by their partisan prejudices. 

“labour courts,” he said in conclusion, 
“have contributed to the development of 
private law by giving to it, and to labour 
legislation, an interpretation that answers 
the needs and peculiarities of the labour 
world.” 


Jurisdiction of Labour Courts 


Gérard Picard, the author of two draft 
labour codes, one provincial and the other 
federal (L.G., April, p. 337), examined 
the place of labour courts in the judicial 
hierarchy. 

The procedure that must be followed to 
set the judicial machinery of the civil 
courts in motion, he said, is too slow, too 
formal and also too costly when it concerns 
labour and social security problems. 
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To remedy this situation, Mr. Picard 
suggested the addition of a labour court 
to our judicial system. 


“In my opinion,” he said, “there should 
be a labour court and a labour record office 
in each judicial district of the province of 
Quebec. Each labour court should consist of 
a judge (impartial and competent), an 
assessor to represent the union, and an 
assessor to represent the employer. The 
latter two would have the right only to 
counsel; the judge alone would make the 
decision. 

“In addition to general jurisdiction, that 
is to say civil jurisdiction (claims) and 
criminal jurisdiction (infractions), a labour 
court should have appeal jurisdiction, which 
would make it possible to lodge appeals 
on account of too little or too much juris- 
diction on the part of an abitrator or an 
arbitration board (not a conciliation board), 
and in the case of a denial of justice by 
an arbitrator or an arbitration board.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Picard thought 
that labour courts should remain under the 
supervision and control of the Supreme 
Court, which he described as “the heart 
of the judicial system of the province of 
Quebec.” 


Composition and Rules of Procedure 


The fourth speaker, André Desgagné, a 
professor in the Faculty of Law at Laval 
University, considered the principles on 
which proceedings in the labour courts 
should be based. 


Mr. Desgagné stressed the fact that the 
composition of labour courts, like that of 
all courts, presents first of all the problem 
of deciding whether to choose regular 
judges or persons who do not ordinarily 
fulfil these functions. At any rate, there 
will be the problem of deciding what the 
conditions of eligibility for the office of 
judge should be. He added that there will 
also be the questions of whether to have 
one judge or a group of judges. 

After mentioning that there are two 
main methods of procedure, the liberal type 
and the inquiry type, the former charac- 
terized by the preponderance of the judge 
and the latter by that of the parties, the 
speaker went on to explain in a concrete 
way how this choice presents itself. 

In the initial phase of the procedure, 
that of instituting the action, Mr. Desgagné 
explained that the option is as follows: the 
initiative for setting the wheels of the 
labour courts in motion can be left to the 
parties involved, can be assigned to a 
government agency, or else be shared by 
both. 
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In the intermediate phase, that of the 
preliminary investigation, the choice is 
whether or not the evidence is to be left to 
the discretion of the parties. 

In the final stage, the verdict, there are 
two important choices to be made: must 
the verdicts be motivated or not; are they 
subject to appeal or not? 

“A good procedure,” concluded the 
speaker, “consists of a combination of the 
liberal and inquiry types.” 


Place in Judicial Organization 


Marc Lapointe, a professor in the Faculty 
of Law at McGill University and a well- 
known union lawyer, believes it is too 
soon yet to attempt a definite experiment 
with an autonomous and complete judicial 
mechanism in the field of labour relations. 

Mr. Lapointe was the first speaker to 
put a damper on the suggestion, by main- 
taining that at this stage our economic, 
social and political framework does not 
lend itself to the establishment of such a 
judicial structure. 

He specified that as long as the parties 
insist on keeping absolute freedom based 
on economic force, as long as _ possible 
work stoppage remains the sanction, and 
until the rule of law replaces force, any 
attempt of this kind to revolutionize the 
judicial system will of necessity be pre- 
mature. 

The only practical course of action with 
respect to the problem of constitutional 
law and also to the development of sub- 
stantive labour law, he said, is to con- 
tinue using the many administrative and 
semi-judicial agencies that are already in 
existence, while at the same time adopting 
a frankly constructive attitude and vigor- 
ously establishing their respective spheres 
of jurisdiction before the highest courts in 
the country. 

Mr. Lapointe noted that although big 
business and powerful unions are uneasy 
about the tendency of the Government to 
intervene more and more, in order to 
substitute the rule of law for economic 
force, the weaker, less aggressive unions 
and small businesses are adopting an in- 
creasingly favourable attitude toward solu- 
tions that disregard the use of economic 
force. 

The speaker reminded the audience that 
the first obstacle in the way of establishing 
labour courts is to be found in the Cana- 
dian constitution, for federal authorities 
alone can appoint the judge who will 
exercise judicial powers. 

“If the provincial government passes a 
law providing for the appointment, by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council, of a 
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judge to exercise the functions laid down 
in section 96, or similar ones, this law 
will be ultra vires.” 

He added that a province cannot attri- 
bute to a lower court powers that already 
belong to a higher court. 

Mr. Lapointe suggested two methods of 
solving the problem: (1) The province 
may decide at any time to establish courts 
and grant them all the jurisdiction it 
wishes, and then ask the federal Govern- 
ment to appoint judges to them; or (2) 
obtain an amendment to the constitution. 

Mr. Lapointe concluded that prudence 
and a pragmatic approach are necessary 
for the establishment of a circuit of labour 
courts, not only on account of judicial and 
constitutional contingencies, but also be- 
cause we have not yet discovered all the 
substantive elements of labour law. 

“It would perhaps be dangerous,” he said, 
“to set up a system of courts before hav- 
ing explored all the frontiers of this field 
of law, with which such a system would be 
exclusively concerned.” 


Discussion Period 


The last afternoon was devoted to a 
discussion led by Gaston Cholette, a con- 
ciliation officer for the provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour, and Secretary of the 
Superior Labour Council. 

Participating in the discussion were: 
Jean Paul Geoffroy, technical adviser to 
the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions; Ivan Legault, Secretary of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour; Marie Louis 
Beaulieu, Professor in the Faculties of 
Law and Social Sciences at Laval Univer- 
sity; Jean Marie Bureau, Q.C.; Jean Gir- 
ouard, legal adviser to the Association 
professionnelle des industriels; and Benoit 
Yaccarini, industrial relations adviser and 
Professor in the Faculty of Commerce at 
Laval. 


Jean Réal Cardin 


The Director of Industrial Relations at 
the University of Montreal, Jean Réal Car- 
din, discussed the innate spirit of labour 
law at the dinner meeting that brought 
the convention to a close. 

He declared that in the sphere of col- 
lective relations traditional legal concepts 
and recourse to common law must be com- 
pletely abandoned because it is precisely 
here that its techniques correspond the 
least to reality. 

“Tabour law,” he said, “is becoming an 
indispensable tool in the hands of the 
public authorities with respect to planned 
economy and social reform.” 

According to the speaker, this may be 
what distinguishes labour law most from 
other legal systems, he added. 

Mr. Cardin stressed the fact that labour 
law “shatters the traditional distinction 
made between private and public law” and 
has its place between these two categories 
in that it borrows from both simultaneously 
and also has characteristics that bear no 
relation to either. 

The speaker explained that since labour 
law is still in its infancy, its sphere of 
influence has not yet been clearly defined, 
but that, owing to circumstances, it has a 
tendency to spread in an almost irreversible 
manner. 

After having shown that labour law in 
a way means a return to the elaboration 
of legal forms which were especially 
ordered for the solution of labour prob- 
lems, Mr. Cardin issued a warning: “This 
law must develop its own principles: the 
right to work, free association, and union 
freedom for the group and the individual; 
but it must not allow itself to reject the 
principles of common law which are cap- 
able of nourishing it and assisting it in the 
edification of its own theories.” 

The speaker was introduced by the Dean 
of the Faculty of Social Sciences at Laval 
University, Jean Marie Martin, and thanked 
by Abbé Dion. 





Industrial Relations Seventy Years after Rerum Novarum 


“Industrial Relations Seventy Years after Rerum Novarum” is the theme of the 
ninth Annual Social Life Conference, to be held in Halifax, N.S., from October 13 to 15. 
The Catholic Social Life Conference, organized in 1953, brings together Catholic 
clergy and laymen for discussions of specific social problems in the light of the Church’s 


teachings. 


Pope Leo XII’s encyclical, Rerum Novarum, regulating the relations between labour 
and management, will be analysed this year in relation to the need of today’s workers 
and employers for a better understanding of their mutual rights and obligations. 
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Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—VII 


Seventh of series of articles reviewing developments in labour legislation in 
Canada since 1950 covers laws on apprenticeship and fradesmen’s qualifications 


Part 6—Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 


Because of a _ widely-held belief that 
insufficient numbers of young people were 
being trained to meet future requirements 
for skilled tradesmen, the decade between 
1950 and 1960 was marked by efforts to 
stimulate a nation-wide interest in appren- 
ticeship training and by new legislative 
provisions to permit greater flexibility in 
the operation of provincial Apprenticeship 
Acts and regulations. 

The certification of tradesmen already 
established in their trade received increas- 


ing emphasis during the period. Provision 
was made for various classes of tradesmen 
who had mastered their trades without the 
advantages of a formal apprenticeship to 
obtain certificates as journeymen on the 
basis of their work experience by passing 
a prescribed examination. In some provinces 
it is compulsory for certain classes of 
tradesmen to hold certificates of qualifi- 
cation in order to work at their trade. Dur- 
ing the decade compulsory certification was 
extended to additional trades. 


Apprenticeship 


The first national conference on appren- 
ticeship, held in May 1952, resulted in 
the setting up of a national body for the 
promotion of apprenticeship, the Appren- 
ticeship Training Advisory Committee. 

Besides encouraging and promoting 
apprenticeship training, the Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee has studied 
and considered ways and means of attain- 
ing uniform apprenticeship standards for 
the country as a whole. One of the projects 
that it endorsed was the preparation of a 
series of trade analyses, with a view to the 
development of a nationally recognized core 
of skills for each trade. These analyses, 
prepared through co-operative arrangements 
among the federal and provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour, are used as a basis for 
training in the provinces. 

For two trades, motor vehicle repair and 
electrical construction, interprovincial stand- 
ards for the examination of graduating 
apprentices had been established by the 
end of 1960.* Apprentices who passed the 
common (interprovincial) examination given 
in eight provinces received the usual pro- 
vincial certificate, to which was affixed an 
Inter-Provincial Standards Seal, attesting 
to a standard of competence that will be 
recognized by other provinces. 

During the ten-year period Newfoundland 
enacted its first Apprenticeship Act (1951) 
and set up an _ organized apprenticeship 
training system. Three other provinces— 
Saskatchewan in 1950, British Columbia in 
1955 and Nova Scotia in 1952 and 1958— 
replaced existing laws, inaugurating a re- 
vised and expanded program of appren- 





*The trade of plumbing was added in 1961, and 
examinations in carpentry and sheet metal are now 
on a trial basis for official use in 1962. 
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ticeship training, and instituting a combined 
system of apprenticeship training and trades- 
men’s qualification. 


The apprenticeship system in effect in 
eight provinces of Canada has_ been 
described in the following terms: “Appren- 
ticeship is an organized procedure of on- 
the-job and school instruction and training 
extending over at least 4,000 hours, de- 
signed to impart the skills, experience and 
related knowledge of a designated skilled 
trade to learners who are at least 16 years 
of age and who are under agreement with 
an employer or responsible body repre- 
senting the trade.” This definition was 
adopted by the national conference on 
apprenticeship in 1952. 


The Prince Edward Island Act passed 
in 1944 along the lines of other provincial 
Acts was not operative in the period under 
review. 


The system of apprenticeship training 
that had been established in Quebec prior 
to 1950 was not substantially changed dur- 
ing the decade. In that province appren- 
ticeship training is carried on under the 
Collective Agreement Act and the Appren- 
ticeship Assistance Act. Legislation similar 
to the present Collective Agreement Act 
has been in force in Quebec since 1934, 
permitting certain terms of a collective 
agreement, on the application of the parties, 
to be extended by government decree to 
the industry as a whole or a defined part 
of it. Since 1937, terms relating to appren- 
ticeship and the proportion of apprentices 
to skilled workers in a given undertaking 
have been among the provisions that may 
be extended. The parity committee estab- 
lished by the parties to supervise and ensure 
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the carrying out of a decree has, among 
its other duties, the supervision of the 
terms relating to apprenticeship. If certi- 
ficates of competency of the employees 
subject to the decree are obligatory, it has 
the duty of conducting examinations for 
apprentices and°* skilled workmen. 


Under the Apprenticeship Assistance Act, 
which dates back to 1945, municipalities 
may be recognized as apprenticeship centres 
and in such centres an apprenticeship com- 
mission may be incorporated to assist in 
the training of apprentices by giving courses 
or by arranging for courses to be given in 
vocational schools. Twenty-one municipali- 
ties have been recognized as apprenticeship 
centres and sixteen commissions have been 
incorporated. In 1960, apprenticeship com- 
missions were training apprentices in one 
or more centres in the automobile trades, 
the barber-hairdresser trade, the building 
trades, shoe making and the printing trades. 
Apprentices are given basic training in the 
trade for peridds up to 12 months before 
taking employment. The system does not 
involve the indenturing of the apprentice. 
Unlike the other provinces, Quebec does 
not receive financial assistance from the 
federal Government for apprenticeship 
training. 

If an apprentice takes employment with 
an employer governed by a decree, the 
regulation of the conditions of apprentice- 
ship may be very similar to the regulations 
set out in the rules for the trade under 
apprenticeship Acts in other provinces. In 
the decree governing the construction indus- 
try in Montreal, for example, the duties of 
the apprentice and the employer are set 
out and it is specified that the apprentice is 
to be registered at the Building Trades 
Apprenticeship Centre and is to submit 
annually at the Centre to a progress exam- 
ination. Age limits for beginning appren- 
ticeship are established (usuaily not under 
16 or over 23 years of age, but the limits 
are varied for some trades); the ratio of 
apprentices to qualified tradesmen is estab- 
lished for each trade. The period of appren- 
ticeship is also specified—four years for 
most trades; shorter periods for some. Wage 
rates for apprentices are also fixed at a 
percentage of the minimum rates payable 
to qualified tradesmen. 

In the period under review the eight 
provinces with substantially similar pro- 
grams made various modifications in their 
Acts and regulations with a view to making 
apprenticeship training available to greater 
numbers of young people and to making 
the system work more efficiently. Some of 
these changes are noted below. 
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In an effort to create interest in 
apprenticeship throughout the province of 
Manitoba—most registered apprentices pre- 
viously were drawn from the Greater 
Winnipeg area—the Manitoba Act was 
amended in 1952, enabling the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to establish selected 
areas of the province as apprenticeship 
zones and to appoint a local apprenticeship 
committee for each zone. 

In the revision of the Nova Scotia Act 
in 1952, and by a similar amendment to 
the Newfoundland Act in 1954, provision 
was made for the Act to be applied in a 
limited area of the province where appren- 
ticeship could operate satisfactorily, if 
it was not thought practical to designate a 
trade for the whole province. 

In the Nova Scotia Act, authority was 
given to the Minister of Labour to specify 
the part or parts of the province in which 
the Act would apply to a designated trade. 
By Order of the Minister, the Act has 
been declared to apply to the carpentry 
trade in five counties, to the trades of 
plumber and steamfitter in the County of 
Halifax, and to the motor vehicle repair 
trade in Halifax and Dartmouth. Under 
the former Act, trades were always desig- 
nated for the whole province. 

In Newfoundland, an order limiting the 
application of the Act or regulations to any 
specified area is made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Provincial Apprenticeship Board 
and with the approval of the Minister of 
Labour. Regulations in 1959 providing for 
the compulsory certification of workmen 
in the motor vehicle repair trade in New- 
foundland were limited in their application 
to the Avalon Peninsula. 

A 1952 provision in Nova Scotia making 
for a wider application of the Act author- 
ized the Minister to approve a plant system 
of apprenticeship training in a trade or 
branch of a trade and to make the Act 
applicable to it. 

Several provinces provided for a change 
in the traditional method of indenture 
between an apprentice and an employer, 
enabling a trade union, employers’ organ- 
ization or an apprenticeship committee to 
be substituted for the employer as the em- 
ploying agency. In Saskatchewan, provision 
was made in 1954 for persons working in 
a trade to be indentured to the Director of 
Apprenticeship. 

The Nova Scotia Act in 1952 authorized 
the Minister to allow an association or 
organization, whether or not incorporated 
and whether or not engaged in carrying on 
a trade, to enter into an apprenticeship 
agreement. Previously, only incorporated 
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organizations authorized by the Minister 
could do so, hence a trade union was 
precluded from entering into an appren- 
ticeship contract. This amendment has per- 
mitted apprentices to be indentured to a 
local apprenticeship committee. The com- 
mittee follows the apprentice through his 
period of training, regardless of the num- 
ber of employers he may have during that 
time. 

A 1955 amendment to the Newfoundland 
Act broadened the definition of “employer” 
to the same effect, including in the term 
a provincial, municipal or other public 
authority and any incorporated or unin- 
corporated organization authorized by the 
Minister to enter into an apprenticeship 
contract. 

The Saskatchewan amendment permitting 
persons working in a trade to be indentured 
to the Director, if the trade advisory board 
concerned approved, was designed to make 
it possible for tradesmen in small estab- 
lishments, mainly in rural areas, to take 
advantage of training opportunities. Between 
1956 and 1958 regulations governing eight 
trades provided that one person in any 
establishment who was not a journeyman 
and was regularly engaged in the trade 
might enter into an apprenticeship contract 
with the Director. 

During the period most provinces added 
to the number of “designated” trades, i.e., 
those in which, subject to certain excep- 
tions, apprenticeship is compulsory if a 
person eligible to be an apprentice wishes 
to be employed in the trade. Trades are 
not “designated” in New Brunswick but 
are declared appropriate for contracts of 
apprenticeship. 

In Alberta, the new trades designated 
were refrigerator mechanic, welding, mach- 
inist, millwright, cook, lathing and heavy 
duty mechanic. The trade of gas-fitter, pre- 
viously included with the trades of plumber 
and steamfitter, was designated as a separate 
trade. 

Alberta is the only province that has 
designated the trade of cook. Manitoba 
includes it, however, in the schedule of 
trades that may be named as designated 
trades. 

In British Columbia, the refrigeration 
trade and the trade of heavy duty mechanic 
were also designated, as well as bricklay- 
ing, steel fabrication including welding, 
barbering and watch repairing. The machin- 
ist trade was designated in both Manitoba 
and Nova Scotia. In Saskatchewan, pipe- 
fitting, including gasfitting, was designated. 
In New Brunswick, the trades of pipefitter, 
stationary engineer, switchboard operator 
and lineman and electric welding were 
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declared appropriate for contracts of appren- 
ticeship. 

A new feature of the British Columbia 
Act passed in 1955 was that it provided for 
training in trades other than designated 
trades. The amendment recognized the fact 
that, although it might not be advisable 
to designate a trade because opportunities 
for training were not generally available, 
it might be desirable to permit a contract 
to be entered into in an individual case 
at the discretion of the Director and on 
the written application of the employer and 
prospective apprentice. 

The promotion of training in trades not 
designated under the Act is also a part 
of the apprenticeship program of the On- 
tario Department of Labour. The Depart- 
ment has given considerable assistance to 
individual plants and industries in establish- 
ing an apprenticeship training system. 

In most provinces a minimum age of 
16 years is set for entering an apprentice- 
ship contract but in British Columbia 
apprenticeship is open to persons over the 
age of 15. 

In Ontario, a maximum age of 21 years 
is generally enforced. Most of the other 
provinces do not strictly apply age restric- 
tions, and some have taken steps to elimin- 
ate or raise the maximum age limit for 
apprenticeship. 

British Columbia was the first province to 
remove the upper age limit of 21 years. 
The British Columbia Act, amended in 
1951, made apprenticeship training avail- 
able to adults over 21 as well as to persons 
between 15 and 21. 

Alberta has followed the same course in 
its trade regulations in recent years, remov- 
ing the upper age limit of 21 for a number 
of trades, and setting no maximum age in 
the regulations issued for newly-designated 
trades. An upper age limit remains in four 
trades only. An apprentice bricklayer“ pre- 
ferably” should not be over the age of 
24, an apprentice gasfitter or an apprentice 
plumber and steamfitter preferably not over 
25. In the plastering trade, a worker up 
to the age of 24 may enroll as an appren- 
tice, but preference is given to persons 
not over 21. Provision is made for excep- 
tions from these age limits, however, at the 
discretion of the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board, on the recommendation of the local 
advisory committee. 

In Manitoba, by an amendment to the 
Act in 1960, the authority given to a 
trade advisory committee to make rules 
with respect to the upper age limit for 
apprentices in the trade concerned was 
withdrawn. Instead, the trade advisory com- 
mittees were authorized to make rules 
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regarding the minimum educational qualifi- 
cations of apprentices. 

In most provinces the educational quali- 
fication required for apprenticeship is a 
Grade 8 education. In Alberta of late years 
a Grade 9 standing has been required and, 
with some exceptions, this is the usual 
standard required in that province. 

In Manitoba, by a 1952 amendment, the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Board was auth- 
orized, on the recommendation of the trade 
advisory committee, to prescribe a special 
combined course of education and appren- 
ticeship training for any person between 
16 and 21 who is otherwise qualified to 
enter an apprenticeship contract but who 
lacks the necessary educational qualifica- 
tions. 

Rates of pay of apprentices, which are 
expressed as a rising scale of percentages 
of the prevailing journeyman’s rate, were 
raised for some or all trades in most 
provinces. In British Columbia in 1958, 
after a public hearing, rates of pay of 
apprentices were increased 10 per cent, 
and now range from 35 per cent of the 
journeyman’s wage in the first year to 85 
per cent in the final year of apprenticeship, 
the increases varying with the term of 
apprenticeship. In some trades in some 
provinces apprentices’ wages now increase 
at half-yearly rather than yearly intervals. 
In Alberta, increases in wage rates in 
most designated trades take effect after 
the successful completion of each yearly 
period of technical training. An amendment 
to the general regulations in Saskatchewan 
in 1956 laid down the requirement that 
apprentices in most of the designated trades 
must be paid at least the current minimum 
wage under the Minimum Wage Act during 
the first 1,000 hours (six months) of their 
apprenticeship or 40 per cent of journey- 
men’s wages. 

A 1953 amendment to the general regu- 
lations in Manitoba reduced from 2,000 to 
1,800 the number of hours of employment 
and class instruction that an apprentice 


must complete each year. Ontario regula- 


tions covering a number of building trades 
stipulate that an apprentice must complete 
at least 1,280 hours of on-the-job training 
each year in addition to class instruction. 

The term of apprenticeship set for each 
trade varies from two years—the minimum 
period set in several Acts—to five years. 
In Alberta, a shorter term (3 years instead 
of 4) was set for the welding trade in 1955 
and for the trade of gasfitter in 1959. In 
1959 the term for the trade of radio tech- 
nician was lengthened from 3 to 4 years. 

Changes were made in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan with regard to the permitted 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen. 

In Alberta, a higher ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen was prescribed in the regu- 
lations for a number of designated trades. 
The most common ratio is now one appren- 
tice for every two journeymen. In five 
trades (electrician, radio technician, refrig- 
eration mechanic, welder and millwright) 
the, ratiowis sf:.1- 

In Saskatchewan in 1951, the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen was made more 
uniform for the various trades. A ratio of 
1:3 is now fixed for most designated trades. 

In a 1954 amendment to the Saskat- 
chewan Act, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council was empowered to set a province- 
wide ratio for a designated trade, in addi- 
tion to the usual ratio for the establishment 
of each employer. 

In 1956 a provincial quota was imposed 
for six designated trades. The regulations 
provided that the total number of regis- 
tered apprentices in the electrical, carpentry, 
plumbing, motor vehicle mechanics repair 
and motor vehicle body repair trades was 
not to exceed one-third, and in the sheet 
metal trade one-half, of the total number of 
journeymen in the trade in the province. 
A quota was also set for the radio and 
TV electronics trade in 1957. In this trade 
the total number of apprentices may not 
exceed the total number of journeymen in 
the province. 


Tradesmen’s Qualification 


Provision is made for the certification of 
tradesmen other than apprentices in certain 
designated trades in most provinces. With 
some exceptions, dealt with below under 
“Compulsory Certification,” certification is 
voluntary, that is, a tradesman who wishes 
to become qualified as a journeyman may 
make application to the Department of 
Labour and, if on examination he is found 
competent and can prove that he has had 
the length of practical experience required, 
may be granted a certificate of qualification. 
The length of practical experience usually 
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required for journeyman status is a period 
at least as long as the prescribed term of 
apprenticeship for the trade. 

Stress is laid on the qualification of 
tradesmen because of the advantages to 
the public in improved standards of work- 
manship and to the tradesman himself in 
protecting him against unfair competition. 


Voluntary Certification 


In seven provinces the certification of 
tradesmen on a voluntary basis is provided 
for in apprenticeship legislation. New 
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Brunswick has a separate Act, the Trades 
Examination Act, providing for the cer- 
tification of tradesmen who wish toqualify 
for journeyman status. 

In Alberta, certificates of qualification 
are usually issued without examination, if 
application is made within a specified time 
(mostly 180 days) after the date of publi- 
cation of the regulations. After the expira- 
tion of the prescribed period, a candidate 
is required to qualify by examination. As in 
several other provinces, an applicant who 
fails to qualify for a certificate on the 
written examination may be given an appro- 
priate standing and complete his training 
as an apprentice. 

Between 1953 and 1960 provision was 
made in Alberta for the issuance of cer- 
tificates of qualification to journeymen in 
nine designated trades—carpentry, painting 
and decorating, sheet metal, machinist, 
bricklayer, millwright, cooking, lathing and 
plastering. In cooking and lathing, certifica- 
tion is granted on the basis of three years’ 
experience; in the other trades, four years’ 
qualifying experience is required. 

In Nova Scotia, the conditions to be 
fulfilled in order to obtain a certificate of 
qualification in the motor vehicle repair 
trade were set out in regulations in 1953, 
applying only in Halifax and Dartmouth. 
An applicant is required to be a Nova 
Scotia resident, to have worked as a mech- 
anic in the trade for at least four years, and 
to be recommended by two persons quali- 
fied to vouch for his skill. Certificates have 
also been issued for some years in several 
other trades. 

In Ontario, provision for the certification, 
by examination, of journeymen in a desig- 
nated trade if they have had the same 
length of experience in the trade as the 


prescribed period of apprenticeship was 


made in revised general regulations in 1954. 

In British Columbia, regulations were 
made in 1956 providing for the examination 
of competent workmen in the refrigeration 
trade and in the radio, television and elec- 
tronics trades. To obtain a certificate of 
proficiency, a tradesman is required to 
qualify on examination and to submit proof 
that he has either served an apprenticeship 
or had at least 8,000 hours (4 years) 
experience in the trade. 

In Saskatchewan, the same requirement— 
at least 8,000 hours experience—was laid 
down in 1957 for obtaining journeyman 
status in the radio and TV electronics 
trade. 

In Manitoba, regulations providing for 
the certification of automobile mechanics 
and painters and decorators were amended 
during the period. 
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In New Brunswick, the Trades Examina- 
tion Act enacted in 1949 providing for 
certification on a voluntary basis was 
amended in 1955 to add plumbing and 
pipefitting, and in 1958 to add the motor 
vehicle repair trade (mechanical), to the 
trades already covered by the Act: elec- 
trical and electric and gas welding. With 
the addition of the powderman’s trade 
(blasting) and the deletion of welding in 
1960, the Act now specifies five trades in 
which Boards of Examiners examine can- 
didates for journeyman status. 

A Trades Examination Branch was re- 
cently set up in the New Brunswick De- 
partment of Labour to administer trade 
certification and allied training. 


Compulsory Certification 


In Alberta, Saskatchewan, Newfoundland, 
Ontario and Quebec, certain classes of 
tradesmen are required to hold certificates 
of competency in order to work at their 
trade. In Nova Scotia, the Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act, 1958, 
authorizes the adoption of a system of com- 
pulsory certification with respect to a desig- 
nated trade, as did the earlier Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, but to date this authority 
has not been exercised. 

Alberta has a special statute, the Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act, enacted in 1936, 
providing for compulsory certification in 
designated trades and prohibiting employ- 
ment without the required certificate. In 
Newfoundland, Ontario and Saskatchewan, 
compulsory certification of workmen in a 
designated trade is provided for in appren- 
ticeship legislation. In Quebec, certificates 
of competency must be held by journeymen 
in some of the trades covered by decrees 
under the Collective Agreement Act. 

In 1951 regulations were made in Saskat- 
chewan requiring all persons engaged in 
barbering, beauty culture, motor vehicle 
mechanics repair, carpentry and plumbing 
in the cities and the towns of Estevan and 
Melville and a five-mile radius to hold a 
certificate of status as apprentice or journey- 
man. This requirement was extended to 
apply throughout the province with respect 
to barbering, beauty culture and motor 
vehicle mechanics repair in 1955, and with 
respect to carpentry in 1960 (effective from 
March 1, 1961); the provision restricting 
the compulsory certification of tradesmen 
to the cities and two largest towns was 
deleted. In 1958 compulsory certification 
was extended to two additional trades, 
motor vehicle body repair and sheet metal 
work. In these trades and in plumbing, the 
holding of a certificate is required only in 
the cities and in the town of Melville. 
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In 1960 Newfoundland made it compul- 
sory, subject to three exceptions, for 
tradesmen in the auto body and motor 
vehicle repair trade in the Avalon Penin- 
sula to hold a valid certificate of qualifica- 
tion in the trade; and Ontario laid down 
the same requirement for the hairdressing 
trade. All persons in the hairdressing trade 
except registered apprentices or persons 
employed during a probationary period are 
required to hold a certificate. The only other 
trade in Ontario in which a current certi- 
ficate of qualification is required is the 
motor vehicle repair trade, where the cer- 
tificate has been compulsory since 1944, 
Employment in the trade is prohibited if 
this requirement is not complied with. 

In 1954 the trade of radio technician 
(amended in 1956 to include TV) was 
designated under the Alberta Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, making 11 trades in 
which a certificate of proficiency is re- 
quired. Trades previously designated were 
auto body mechanic, electrician, internal 
combustion engine mechanic, motor vehicle 
mechanic, plumber, steamfitter, gasfitter, 
refrigerator mechanic, barbering and beauty 
culture. 

In 1954 revised regulations covering nine 
trades were issued, setting out conditions 
for obtaining certificates of proficiency. 
With one exception, the qualifying exper- 
ience required was one year more than had 
previously been required. 

In all trades except barbering and beauty 
culture, a candidate for a certificate must 
have had four years qualifying experience. 
Three years experience was first required 


for the trade of radio technician but this 
requirement was changed to the general 
standard of four years in 1959. In barbering 
and beauty culture, one year’s practical 
experience, rather than two years, as pre- 
viously, is now set as the qualifying period. 
In all except these two trades, a candidate 
who fails to qualify on examination may 
register as an apprentice (since these trades 
are also designated under the Apprentice- 
ship Act) and complete his training. 

By a 1958 amendment to the regulations 
under the Alberta Electrical Protection Act, 
it was provided that the certificates of pro- 
ficiency required in the electrical trade 
should henceforth be issued under the Elec- 
trical Protection Act instead of the Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act, and that after 
April 1, 1960, no person should be allowed 
to work as an electrician unless he held a 
certificate under the former Act. This re- 
quirement is somewhat similar to the prac- 
tice in Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia, where persons mak- 
ing electrical installations are required, 
under legislation in effect since before 
1950 and dealing also with standards for 
the installations and equipment, to estab- 
lish their competence before obtaining a 
licence. Similarly, new regulations in 
Alberta, effective from April 1, 1961, pro- 
vided for the replacement of certificates of 
gasfitters issued under the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act by certificates issued under 
the Gas Protection Act. (Licensing of 
gasfitters in other provinces under gas 
protection legislation has been dealt with 
under Part VI of this series at p. 462). 





The average profit on the sales dollar in Canada’s manufacturing industry dropped 


during 1960 to 4.4 cents, the lowest in the 13 years that the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association has studied them, the chairman of the Association’s public relations com- 
mittee, J. Stuart Richardson, reported last month. This figure is 0.7 of a cent less than 
the 1959 profit figure and 1.1 cents lower than the average of annual profits between 
1948 and 1960, he said. 

The survey on which this figure was based covered 1,006 companies across Canada 
with aggregate net sales of $9,746,107,000 and a total employment of 469,390 during the 
12 months covered by the survey. Of the 1,006 companies, 201 reported a loss, Mr. 
Richardson said. 

The profit earned, expressed as a percentage of total net worth, which amounted to 
$6,279,333,000, averaged 7.3 per cent; and of the profit of 4.4 cents on each sales dollar, 
2.5 cents went to the shareholders and 1.9 cents was retained in the business. 

Federal and provincial taxes on corporation income in 1960 amounted to 3.9 cents 
per dollar of sales. 

“Sales profit figures have varied only slightly in the 13 years we have been question- 
ing our members,” Mr. Richardson said. “Our first survey, covering 1948, showed a 
profit of 6.2 cents. The highest figure was 1950, when it averaged 7.1 cents, and the 
lowest was this year, when it dropped to 4.4 cents. The average over the 13 years is a 
modest 5.5 cents.” 

These figures were obtained by a survey of CMA member companies in which 
they were asked to give their income from all sources during their last fiscal vear. 
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Older Workers 





Employment of Older Workers in Australia 


Because of postwar period of almost full employment in Australia, problems of 
older workers have been minor; yet older workers have greater difficulty than 
younger workers in obtaining employment and tend to remain unemployed longer 


Because of the almost uninterrupted full 
employment in Australia since the end of 
the Second World War, a period during 
which there was often a shortage of work- 
ers rather than a shortage of jobs, the 
employment problems of older workers 
have been minor. In fact, labour shortages 
have at times been so acute that attention 
has been focussed on the desirability and 
necessity of retaining in employment work- 
ers who have reached or passed the usual 
retiring age, the Australian Department of 
Labour and National Service reports. 

But monthly analyses of recipients of 
unemployment benefit have indicated that, 
although unemployment among older work- 
ers has been low, older workers have 
greater difficulty in obtaining employment 
than younger ones, even in times of great 
prosperity. And, the statistics reveal, persons 
over 45 years of age tend to remain unem- 
ployed for longer periods than younger 
workers. 

In the 1950-60 decade, the number of 
persons receiving unemployment benefit 
(average of monthly figures) has ranged 
from a low of 763 in 1950-51 to a high of 
29,984 in 1952-53. In the three most recent 
years it has fluctuated between 20,706 and 
27,311. Unemployment benefit is paid to 
men under 65 years and women under 60 
who can’t find work, for as long as they 
remain unemployed; persons above those 
ages receive the old age pension. 

In no year during the decade did the 
number receiving unemployment benefit 
exceed 1 per cent of the population. 

Although the proportion of the popula- 
tion receiving unemployment benefits has 
been small, over the last two years the 
percentage of males over 45 years of age 
has ranged from 43.1 to 59.0 per cent of 
total beneficiaries; the proportion of per- 
sons aged over 45 years in the labour 
force was only about 33 per cent. 

(In December 1960, when males over 
45 made up 43.1 per cent of all unemploy- 
ment benefit recipients, women over 45 
made up only 18.1 per cent, a figure less 
than the proportion of women over 45 
in the work force at the time of the 1954 
census, 23.4 per cent.) 

The Australian Department of Labour 
and National Service found, too, that per- 
sons Over 45 tend to remain unemployed 
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for longer periods than younger workers. 
In December 1960, when 21.5 per cent of 
all male recipients of unemployment bene- 
fit had been unemployed for three months 
or longer, 26.8 per cent in the age group 
45 to 54 and 39.5 per cent of the over 55 
age group had been without work that long. 


A compulsory retirement age is im- 
posed in many employment fields in Aus- 
tralia, particularly in federal, state and 
local public service, and in banking and 
insurance. But, it is estimated, only about 
25 per cent of all wage and salary earners 
are affected by compulsory retirement pro- 
visions. The effect of such restrictions is 
to limit the fields open to workers beyond 
retiring age. They also contribute to the 
opposition to the employment of older 
workers by some employers not bound by 
rigid retirement rules. 


A Committee of Enquiry into the Retir- 
ing Age investigated, among other things, 
“the social, economic and financial problems 
involved in providing for older people, 
factors affecting the engagement or con- 
tinued employment of older people who 
are able to work and their willingness to 
take up or remain in employment, and 
methods of encouraging or inducing em- 
ployers to employ or retain in employment 
older people.” 


The Committee concluded, among other 
things, that: 


Half of the males between 65 and 69 
years of age are still at work. Only one quarter 
of wage and salary earners is subject to compul- 
sory retirement. Thoroughly successful policies 
of extending retirement are not likely to add 
more than 20,000, less than 4+ per cent of the 
labour force, to the number at work. 


The Ministry of Labour Advisory Coun- 
cil has concluded that older workers would 
be one category that would have difficulty 
in obtaining employment should the pre- 
valent demand for labour cease. 


The Council declared: 


The guiding rule for employers in consider- 
ing the engagement of employees should be 
capacity to do the job and not age... the 
whole community should realize that a great 
range of jobs could be filled as effectively by 
the older aged, and that while capacity to 
perform some jobs may diminish with advancing 
years, an arbitrary age limit is not a satisfac- 
tory measure of the capacity of individuals to 
perform even those jobs. 
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Women’s Bureau 


The Female Labour Force 


Since 1901 number of women working for pay in Canada has increased seven-fold. 
Most revolutionary development in female labour force in recent years has been 
rise in number of married working women: half of all working women are married 


Number of women in the labour force: 
Since 1901 the number of women working 
for pay in Canada has increased seven- 
fold. Today about 28 per cent of all Cana- 
dian women and girls 14 years of age and 
over work regularly for pay. These 1,675,- 
000 women and girls make up over one 
quarter of the total Canadian labour force. 

Married women working for pay: Today, 
roughly half of all working women are 
married. This is the most revolutionary 
development in the women’s labour force 
in recent years. 

There has been a sharp rise during and 
since the war in the percentage of women 
in the age group 15 to 24 years who are 
married. Obviously, younger married work- 
ing women have come in large numbers 
from the ranks of single working women. 
In other words, a high proportion of young 
women have changed their marital status 
without changing their labour force status. 

The number of married women in the 
labour force as a proportion of all married 
women has also grown. Even so, taking 
Canada as a whole, only about 2 out of 
every 10 married women have paid jobs. 

Ages of working women: Another dra- 
matic change in the composition of the 
female labour force is the increased em- 
ployment of mature women, especially 
those 45 to 64 years of age. The number 
in the 35 to 45 age group has also grown 
markedly. Although a smaller percentage 
of teen-agers are now working than for- 
merly, their numbers in the labour force 
have also increased over the past ten years. 
This trend is expected to be accelerated 
in the 1960’s as the larger number of 
children born during the after the war 
move into the labour market. 

Occupational distribution of women 
workers: Women today fill a wide variety 
of occupations but they still tend to con- 
centrate in certain fields of work. Eighty- 
one per cent of women workers are still 
to be found in four broad occupational 
groups: 31 per cent are clerical workers, 
23 per cent are in personal service jobs; 
16 per cent are in professional services and 
11 per cent are in manufacturing. 

Over the years these occupational groups 
have changed in order of importance. For 
example, the clerical group, now first, was 
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fourth in 1911 and manufacturing has 
dropped from second to fourth place. 

Of the professional women, three-quarters 
are either teachers or nurses. Shortages of 
workers in recent years have brought 
married women into these two professions. 
About 45 per cent of all women teachers 
and 50 per cent of nurses are married. 


During the past 10 years there has been 
a shift in the pattern of employment de- 
mands. Economic growth has _ occurred 
chiefly in fields of work where women pre- 
dominate, particularly in the service-pro- 
ducing industries. At the same time there 
has been a reduction in employment in 
the goods-producing industries which usually 
employ large numbers of men. As a result 
of these trends in the economy the female 
labour force has been growing at a more 
rapid rate than the male labour force. 


Part-time work among women workers: 
Part-time work has been expanding in 
recent years so that today about 18 per 
cent of all women with jobs work fewer 
than 35 hours a week. Considerable suc- 
cess has been achieved in using part-time 
workers in retail stores, restaurants, beauty 
parlours and laundries. The great majority 
of part-time workers are married women, 
part-time work making it possible for them 
to combine more readily their jobs and 
their home responsibilities. 


Association of Private Secretaries 


With the recent inauguration of its tenth 
branch in Montreal, the Association of 
Administrative Assistants or Private Secre- 
taries has achieved national status. 


Founded 10 years ago, the Association 
has a three-fold purpose: (1) to establish 
a national standard of qualification as 
“administrative assistant” for senior secre- 
tarial workers, (2) to help those who are 
working as secretarial assistants to manage- 
ment to reach this standard by providing 
facilities for advanced education and a 
common meeting ground for the exchange 
of ideas and (3) to make management 
aware of the value of the fully-qualified 
administrative assistant. 

The main project of the Association is 
a three-year correspondence course for 
secretaries conducted in co-operation with 
the University of Toronto. 
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From the Labour Gazette, June 1911 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Fight-hour day won by Ottawa masons and bricklayers and by building labourers 
in Berlin, Ont. Three eight-hour shifts replace two shifts, one of 11 and one 
of 13 hours, in Ottawa paper mill; 50-per-cent increase in work force needed 


The gaining of an eight-hour day by 
building tradesmen in Ottawa and builders’ 
labourers in Berlin, Ont., was reported in 
the June 1911 issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 
Several reductions in weekly hours also 
were reported in that issue. 


In Ottawa, 400 masons and bricklayers 
had their daily hours reduced from nine to 
eight and their pay increased from 50 to 52 
cents an hour. In Berlin, building labourers 
won the same shortening of daily hours 
and a wage increase of the same amount, to 
30 cents an hour. 


Weekly hours were reduced from 50 to 
44 for 225 builders’ labourers in Ottawa— 
together with a pay increase from 25 to 28 
cents an hour—and from 54 to 48 for 100 
bricklayers and masons in Berlin. 


A perhaps even more significant change 
affected members of the papermakers’ union 
employed in the J. R. Booth paper mill in 
Ottawa, where an agreement was signed 
that introduced three eight-hour shifts per 
day instead of one shift of 11 and one of 
13 hours. “As a _ result,’ the Lasour 
GAZETTE said, “the staff affected will be 
increased by 50 per cent.” 


The GAZETTE also went on to say (rather 
ambiguously): “The wages for the shorter 
hours will be the same as regularly paid 
for these hours. The men will not be 
reduced in pay unless where extra allow- 
ances had been made for long hours.” 
Elsewhere in the same number of the 
GAZETTE it was stated that the wages in 
this case were “correspondingly reduced.” 
It added that about 50 men would be 
affected at first, but that it was understood 
the short hours would have a wider applica- 
tion later. 


“The men have undertaken to show that 
it will be more profitable to the employer 
to operate under the new conditions. The 
plant will work seven hours a week longer,” 
the report stated. 


An increase in wages accompanied a 
different kind of change in working condi- 
tions in Niagara Falls, where 20 electric 
furnace tenders received an increase to 
272 from 25 cents an hour, with a reduc- 
tion from three to two in the number of 
men to a furnace. 
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The June 1911 LaBour GAZETTE reported 
many cases of increases in wages without 
any accompanying change in hours or other 
working conditions. Stonecutters’ wages in 
Calgary increased from $27.50 to $28.60 
a week; bricklayers’ wages in Vancouver 
advanced from $5 to $6 a day; plumbers’, 
steamfitters’ and gasfitters’ wages in Victoria 
rose from $4.50 to $5.00 a day; wages of 
electrical workers in Hamilton increased by 
5 cents an hour, to $18.90 from $16.20 a 
week; wages of 600 employees in the car 
department of the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way in Winnipeg increased by 2 cents an 
hour. 


On the other hand, the GazeETTE reported 
that 30 iron moulders in Guelph had 
agreed to a reduction in piecework rates 
of unstated amount. 


The LaBour GAZETTE’s correspondent at 
Stratford wrote: “The price of hair-cutting 
has been raised from 20 to 25 cents.” 


The strike of coal miners at Springhill, 
N.S., which began on August 10, 1909 
(L.G. 1959, p. 815), was officially called 
off on May 27, 1911. On May 29 the 
Minister of Labour received a letter from 
the President of Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company, which said that the men were 
returning to work on the Company’s terms 
with regard to work and wages, and with- 
out recognition of their union. These terms 
included “a necessary reduction in miners’ 
wages of 10 per cent, which gives us some 
hope of being able to operate the collieries 
at reasonable cost,” the letter said. “While 
the Company’s position has been fully 
maintained, we have taken every precau- 
tion not to make it hard for the men to 
return.” 


A later report by the Company, setting 
out the terms of the settlement, said that 
it was “confidently believed” that most of 
the men could be taken back within 45 
days, and that every effort would be made 
to accomplish this sooner. 


The GAZETTE’s report said further: 
“About 1,000 men were still out when the 
settlement was reached, and the loss occa- 
sioned by this dispute was extremely heavy, 
the town of Springhill being burdened with 
a large debt.” 
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TEAMWORK 





lin INDUSTRY 


When competition gets keen, joint con- 
sultation is an excellent device for bringing 
labour and management together to work 
out their mutual difficulties. This advice 
comes from chief machinist Gwynn Her- 
berts, who is plant committee chairman of 
United Auto Workers Local 397 at Barber- 
Ellis of Canada Limited, Brantford, Ont., a 
leading manufacturer of stationery for home 
and commercial use. 

Mr. Herberts maintains that there are 
three good reasons for the union-manage- 
ment teamwork practised in the company’s 
Brantford plant: the presence of a labour- 
management committee which “produces 
very good results”; employees who are very 
quick to respond to ideas; and a manage- 
ment eager to see that ideas and proposals 
put forward by the committee are thoroughly 
studied before being thrown out. 

“These are the reasons why labour and 
management at Barber-Ellis can sit down 
together to improve relations and help each 
other in this time of necessity when com- 
petition is so keen,” said Mr. Herberts. 

Company personnel manager Arthur Tru- 
man believes that competition can be met 
best by co-operative lJabour-management 
effort at the plant level. Mr. Truman 
describes the Labour-Management Co-oper- 
ative Committee functioning in the Brant- 
ford plant as the ways and means of 
meeting competition and solving mutual 
problems. 

“When it comes to improvements, new 
methods, quality and working conditions,” 
he emphasized, “the most important require- 
ment is teamwork.” One man, the boss, 
cannot do the job alone. He needs assistance 
from others in the company who may help 
in setting up new procedures. Most of all 
he needs the help of everyone who works 
for him. 

Unanswered common problems, waste 
control and employee suggestions define 
the extent of labour-management produc- 
tion committee activities at Barber-Ellis, 
according to Mr. Truman. “Collective bar- 
gaining issues and the work of the com- 
mittee are kept strictly separate,” he said. 
“Except for safety and housekeeping, which 
are handled by the joint safety committee, 
the LMC brings us together on all plant 
problems we face in common.” 

Referring to the plant’s periodic, success- 
ful drives on waste, Mr. Herberts declared: 
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“It’s human nature to get careless once in 
a while, but our plant doesn’t lack for 
co-operation. People have to be reminded 
periodically that their job security is in- 
volved when costs start to £0. 1p. Ina 
situation like this, a labour-management 
committee is a big help. I recommend 
getting together in this way.” 

Members of United Auto Workers Local 
397 have proved to be steady contributors 
to the suggestion award program sponsored 
by management. A company spokesman 
stated recently that 10 to 12 proposals are 
put before the labour-management com- 
mittee regularly each month. Not all of the 
suggestions can be used but a healthy per- 
centage have helped to increase produc- 
tivity, streamline production, improve effi- 
ciency, better working conditions and save 
money. A proposal made by cellophane 
convertor operator Bob Stockdale brought 
him a substantial cash prize and enabled 
the company to win a 500,000-unit order. 

The labour-management safety committee 
has been progressively streamlining plant 
evacuation procedure in case of emergen- 
cies caused by fire. During the last surprise 
drill, the 217 employees vacated in one 
minute—one-third the time required in 
1955. Two employee groups, a 14-man fire 
protection force and an 18-man fire bri- 
gade, automatically take up their special 
duties when the alarm sounds. 

Plant nurse Mrs. Jessie Russell is one of 
the safety committee members and accom- 
panies the group on its monthly safety and 
housekeeping inspections. More than half 
of the Barber-Ellis work force is composed 
of women, and management considers that 
the “feminine eye for safety and cleanliness 
is a real help.” 

* Eo oe 

To give its senior employees the oppor- 
tunity of making a larger contribution at 
the managerial and planning level, the Win- 
nipeg architectural firm of Green, Blank- 
stein, Russell Associates has formed a 
number of staff-management committees. 
Greater liaison between departments and 
improved contact and discussion among 
personnel will be encouraged by the com- 
mittees. Over-all aim of the plan is to give 
employees “a greater sense of belonging.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisied by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during April. The Board issued 
six certificates designating bargaining agents, 
ordered one representation vote, granted 
three requests under Section 61 (2) of the 
Act for review of earlier decisions and 
denied one such request. During the month 
the Board received seven applications for 
certification, one application for revocation 
of certification and allowed the withdrawal 
of two applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on _ behalf 
of certain employees of Baton Aldred 
Rogers Broadcasting Limited working under 
the supervision of the chief engineer at 
CFTO-TV, Agincourt, Ont. (L.G., March, 
p. 256). The International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada intervened (see below). 


2. Toronto Newspaper Guild, Local 87 
of the American Newspaper Guild, on 
behalf of certain employees of Baton Aldred 
Rogers Broadcasting Limited working under 
the supervision of the news director at 
CFTO-TV, Agincourt, Ont. (L.G., March, 
p. 256). The International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada intervened (see below). 


3. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, Motion Picture Studio Production 
Technicians Local 873, on behalf of certain 
employees of Baton Aldred Rogers Broad- 
casting Limited working under the super- 
vision of the production manager, the 
director of film operations, the director of 
design, and the executive producer at 
CFTO-TV, Agincourt, Ont. (L.G., March, 
p. 256). The National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians and the 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


Toronto Newspaper Guild, Local 87, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild, intervened (see 
above). 

4. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of station service 
employees of the Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que. 
(LG Marche ps 250). 

5. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed by the Frontenac Broadcasting 
Company Limited at CKWS-TV, Kingston, 
Ont. (L.G., April, p. 368). 

6. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Whitehorse Local 2499, 
on behalf of a unit of carpenters employed 
by the Bennett & White Construction Co. 
Limited in the Whitehorse area of the 
Yukon,TerritoryyG.Gis Api, Dwcows 


Representation Vote Ordered 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938, and the Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, applicants, and Asbestos 
Transport Limited, Richmond County, Que., 
and Toronto, Ont., respondent (L.G., April, 
p. 369) (Returning Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Requests for Review of Decisions Granted 


1. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1654 (formerly International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen, Local 1817), 
applicant, and the Hamilton Shipping Com- 
pany Limited, Port of Hamilton, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., May, p. 472). The Board 
issued an amending certificate changing 
the name of the certified bargaining agent. 

2. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1654 (formerly International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen, Local 1817), 
applicant, and the Yorkwood Shipping and 





_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Trading Co. Ltd., Port of Hamilton, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., May, p. 472). The Board 
issued an amending certificate changing the 
name of the certified bargaining agent. 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1654 (formerly International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen, Local 1817), 
applicant, and the Eastern Canada Steve- 
doring Co. Ltd., Port of Hamilton, Ont., 
respondent L.G., May, p. 472). The Board 
issued an amending certificate changing the 
name of the certified bargaining agent. 


Request for Review of Decision Denied 


Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 503, applicant, Tahsis Co. 
Ltd., Tahsis, B.C., respondent, the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, Local 
1-85, intervener, and The Attorney-General 
for British Columbia, intervener (L.G., 
May, p. 471). The Board denied the request 
that it re-hear and vary its decision of 


February 9, 1961 for the reason that the 
applicant had not advanced new evidence 
pertaining to the Board’s reason for rejec- 
tion of the application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Vancouver - New Westminster News- 
paper Guild, Local 115 of the American 
Newspaper Guild on behalf of certain em- 
ployees of the Vantel Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited employed in its News, Pro- 
duction, and Administrative Departments 
at CHAN-TV, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Western District Diamond Drillers’ 
Union, Local 1005 of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Canada), on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Boyles Bros. Drilling Co. Ltd. employed 
in the Yukon Territory (Investigating Offi- 
cer: G. H. Purvis) (see “applications for 
Certification Withdrawn”, below). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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3. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, on behalf of certain employees 
of the Vantel Broadcasting Company Lim- 
ited employed in its Design and Film De- 
parments at CHAN-TV, Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


4. Association of Employees of M & P 
Transport, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
and dockmen employed by M & P Trans- 
port Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: W. E. Sproule). 


5. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed by St. John’s (Iberville) Transport 
Co. Ltd., Iberville, Que., and Toronto, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


6. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Fleet Express Lines Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

7. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by Upper Lakes 
Shipping Limited at the Port of Toronto, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Sidney E. Odger, et al, applicants, Cana- 
dian National Railways, Winnipeg, Man., 
respondent, and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers, respondent. The application was for 
revocation of certification issued by the 
Board on February 10, 1961 to the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers, in respect of a unit 
of office employees of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, employed in its Purchasing 
and Stores Accounting Centre, Winnipeg, 
Man. (L.G., April, p. 368). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 and Transport Drivers and Warehouse- 
men and Helpers Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicants, and St. John’s Iber- 
ville Transport Co. Ltd., Iberville, Que., 
and Toronto, Ont., respondent (L.G., April, 
p. 369) (For new application submitted 
since this withdrawal, see “Applications for 
Certification Received”, above). 

2. Western District Diamond Drillers’ 
Union, Local 1005 of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Canada, applicant, and Boyles Bros. Drill- 
ing Co. Ltd., respondent (Yukon Territory) 
(see. “Applications for Certification Re- 
ceived”, above). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Vancouver Wharves Limited, Vancou- 
ver, and Local 512 of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Beaver Dredging Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

3. Harbour Development Limited, Saint 
John, N.B., and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 
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4. Lakehead Terminal Elevators Associa- 
tion (Fort William and Port Arthur) and 
Local 650 of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. Rio Algom Mines Limited, Panel 
Division (office and technical employees), 
Elliot Lake, Ont., and Local 5980 of the 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

6. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited (M.V. 
Western Shell and M.V. Tyee Shell), Van- 


couver, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 
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7. Westward Shipping Limited (M.V. 
B.C. Standard and M.V. Standard Service), 
Vancouver, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

8. The Shipping: Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Local 1552 of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (ship- 
liners) (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 

9. Hill The Mover (Canada) Ltd. (Vic- 
toria Terminal), Victoria, B.C., and Local 
885 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
GaHe Purvis) 

10. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(Commercial Products Division, Ottawa) 
and The Ottawa Atomic Workers Union, 
Local No. 1541 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress (Conciliation Officer: T. B. Mc- 
Rae). 


national Longshoremen’s Association (L.G., 
May, p. 472). 


2. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
April, p. 369). 

3. B.C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L.G., 
March, p. 257). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in March to deal with a 
dispute between Northland Navigation 
Company Limited, Vancouver, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District (L.G., May, p. 472) 
was fully constituted in April with the 
appointment of W. E. Philpott, Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Philpott was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, E. B. Clark 


and S. B. Whitelock, both of Vancouver, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and _ union, 
respectively. 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc. Montreal, and Local 375 of the Inter- 





ILGWU Study Cites Rise in Canada’s Union Membership 


Canadian unions grew from 912,124 to 1,454,000, or 59 per cent, while the labour 
force increase was 41 per cent between 1947 and 1957, Lester Spielman, Director of 
the Management Engineering Department of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, pointed out in a recently completed study of union growth. 

In the United States, during the same period, union enrolment went up only 18 
per cent while the work force increase was 20 per cent. 

Canadian figures provided Mr. Spielman with a control standard for measuring the 
extent to which the lag in the U.S. union membership could be attributed to the federal 
and state “right-to-work” laws. 

The enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 arrested the rise in union enrolment, 
Mr. Spielman concluded. Records of union growth from 1897 on indicate that labour 
union membership normally surged upward whenever an economic boom was accom- 
panied by a rising price level. On this basis, the decade following 1947 should have been 
marked by an expansion in total union enlistment at a rate more rapid than the growth 
of the labour force. This is supported by the relative growth of unions in Canada during 
this period, where comparable economic and labour market conditions prevailed, Mr. 
Spielman stated. 

The report also showed that from 1935 through 1946, when the Wagner Act was 
in force in the United States, U.S. union membership grew 300 per cent while the 
number of non-farm workers rose 54 per cent. In Canada in this period the number of 
union members rose from 280,648 to 831,697, or 196 per cent, while the industrial work 
force increased 55 per cent. 


Study on Young Workers 


Another study* by La Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique, an organization serving young 
workers in Quebec province, provides additional information about the plight of young 
people who leave school without adequate vocational training and have to take whatever 
jobs they can find. The report is available from the Secretariat National JOC, 1019 rue 


Saint-Denis, Montreal. 


*For earlier study see L.G., Oct. 1959, p.1046. 
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LABOUR LAW 


legal Decision Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Supreme Court rules union is legal entity, awards damages 
against if and two officers for preventing member from obtaining employment 


On December 30, 1960, Mr. Justice Mac- 
lean of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
found the Seafarers’ International Union 
and its officers liable in damages on account 
of actionable conspiracy to prevent a union 
member from obtaining employment. 

The Northland Navigation Company 
Limited had a collective agreement with 
the SIU, Canadian District, in which the 
company recognized the union as “the duly 
certified sole collective bargaining agent for 
all unlicensed personnel... employed in the 
deck, engine room and steward’s department 
of all ships owned and/or operated by the 
company.” 

Boldt, the plaintiff, was a member of the 
SIU, and his membership in the SIU 
enabled him to obtain and maintain his 
employment as a ship steward with various 
employers, among them, from March 1959 
onward, the Northland Navigation Com- 
pany Limited. 

In November 1959, following a dispute 
with the ship’s delegate of the union, Boldt 
lost his employment, apparently because he 
was suspected of being a member of a 
rival union. Further, he was denied use of 
the union hiring hall and the opportunity to 
post his employment card on the shipping 
board in the hall. Also, he was denied the 
opportunity to discuss his situation with the 
chief executive officer of the union in Van- 
couver and to obtain a union trial. 

Boldt then sued the union as a legal 
entity and in a representative action, and 
also sued some of the union officers, claim- 
ing damages on two separate grounds: that 
the union and the union officers wrongfully 
and maliciously induced and procured his 
discharge from employment with Northland 
Navigation Company Limited; and wrong- 
fully and maliciously conspired to prevent 
him from obtaining employment in his 
trade by denying him the privilege of using 
the union hiring hall and from placing his 
employment card on the shipping board 
of the union. 


From the evidence placed before him, 
Mr. Justice Maclean was satisfied that the 
reason for Boldt’s inability to obtain em- 
ployment in his trade as a marine steward 
was his inability to have his name posted 
in the hiring hall of the S.I.U. Also, Mr. 
Justice Maclean came to the conclusion 
that Boldt was not a member of the rival 
marine union. 


There was, however, a conspiracy between 
union officers and the union itself to ex- 
clude Boldt from the use of the SIU hiring 
hall and the natural result of the conspiracy 
was the loss of his employment. Further, in 
Mr. Justice Maclean’s opinion, the evidence 
showed that some of the union officers, 
suspecting for some reason or another that 
Boldt was a supporter of a rival union, and 
being unable to prove it, adopted a course 
designed to freeze him out of advantages 
derived from union membership and there- 
fore from the opportunity of finding em- 
ployment in his trade as a steward. 

Counsel for the union contended that 
the union was not a legal entity for the 
purposes of the suit before the bar. He 
submitted that there was nothing in the 
case of International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters v. Therien (L.G., March 1960, p. 276) 
to support the contention that SIU was 
a legal entity for the purposes of the suit 
under review. 


Further, counsel for the union suggested 
that when Mr. Justice Locke of the Supreme 
Court of Canada said: “In my opinion, the 
appellant is a legal entity which may be 
liable in name for damages either for 
breach of a provision of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act or under the common law,” he 
was making a pronouncement that was not 
necessary for the decision of the case. Mr. 
Justice Maclean disagreed with that sub- 
mission but, even if Mr. Justice Locke’s 
pronouncement were obiter (not essential 
to the decision, and therefore not binding), 
he decided to apply it to the dispute at bar. 
The union in question was certified as a 
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bargaining agent under the federal Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act in respect of the employees of the 
Northland Navigation Company and was 
also certified under the provincial Labour 
Relations Act in respect of certain other 
companies. 

Further, it was submitted by counsel for 
the union that even if the union was a 
legal entity for the purpose of this suit, the 
acts of the union officers complained of 
were not acts performed in the course of 
their master’s business as this expression 
was used in the case of Lloyd v. Grace, 
Smith & Co. (1912) A.C. 716 and in United 
Africa Co. v. Saka Owoade (1955) A.C. 
130. 

Mr. Justice Maclean disagreed with this 
submission. The evidence showed that the 
SIU had been engaged in a struggle with a 
rival union for the control of the employees 
of the various shipping companies in the 
province. A number of union members had 
been expelled from the union for suspected 
affiliation with the rival union and lost 
their employment under the terms of 
various collective agreements. It had been 
the policy of the union not to have on 
board any ship any man who was a mem- 
ber or who had applied to join the rival 
union. 

Furthermore, the constitution of the SIU 
provides that “any member who advocates 
and/or gives aid to the principles and 
policies of any hostile or dual organization 


or gives aid and comfort to such... shall 
be denied further membership in_ this 
union” (S. 9). 

Further, Section 11 of the union’s con- 
stitution sets out the form of oath that is 
required to be taken by every member of 
the union: 

I pledge my honor as a man, that I will be 
faithful to this union and that I will work for 
its interests and will look upon every member 
as my Brother, and that I will not work for 
less than union wages, and that I will obey 
all orders of the union. I promise that I will 
never reveal the proceedings of the union to 
its injury or to persons not entitled to know it. 
And if I break this promise, I ask every 
member to treat me as unworthy of member- 
ship, friendship and acquaintance, So Help 
Me God. 

Mr. Justice Maclean attached special sig- 
nificance to the concluding words, “I ask 
every member to treat me as unworthy of 
membership, friendship and acquaintance.” 
In his opinion, this was an indication of the 
policy of the union not only toward mem- 
bers who have been legally expelled but 
toward a member even suspected of divided 
allegiance. Mr. Justice Maclean concluded 
that in acting as they did the union officers 
were acting in the course of their master’s 
business. 

Boldt was awarded $2,500 damages 
against two union officers and the union 
itself and declared a member in good stand- 
ing of the SIU. Boldt v. Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District; ettal.«(1961)eD:iaRs (24) weParti9, 
p. 678. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia sets $1.20 an hour minimum wage for male irrigation workers. 
Newfoundland issues regulations governing small logging camps. Alberta revises 
apprenticeship regulations, dividing the electrical trade into three branches 


A new order of the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations sets a mini- 
mum wage of $1.20 an hour for outside 
male employees of irrigation districts under 
the Water Act. 

In Newfoundland, new regulations under 
the Logging Camps Act, 1960 have laid 
down rules regarding the construction, 
equipment and maintenance of logging 
camps with 15 loggers or less where the 
annual logging quota does not exceed 
1,500 cords. 

In Alberta, the revised apprenticeship 
regulations for the electrical trade have 
established three branches: construction, 
power and communication. 
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Other regulations deal with vacation 
credit cheques of Manitoba construction 
workers, the coverage of the Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, complaints under 
the Ontario Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act, and trade schools for barbers, hair- 
dressers and manicurists in Quebec. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The regulations under the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Act respecting the elec- 
trician trade have been revised, the prin- 
cipal change being the establishment of 
three branches of the trade. The new regu- 
lations, which were gazetted March 30 as 
Alta. Reg. 66/61, to take effect from date 
of publication, replace Alta. Reg. 94/59. 
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Previously the trade was defined to in- 
clude all forms of wiring and electrical 
installations as covered in the Canadian 
Standards Association Electrical Code and 
the Alberta Electrical Protection Act. 

The revised regulations divide the elec- 
trical trade into three divisions; construc- 
tion, power and communication. 

The construction branch of the trade 
covers all forms of wiring and electrical 
installations as covered by the regulations 
governing the certification of electrical 
workers under the Electrical Protection Act. 

The power division of the electrical trade 
includes all work in connection with the 
construction, installation and maintenance 
of all equipment used in the generation, 
transmission and distribution of electrical 
energy. 

The communication branch of the trade 
is defined as the “construction, installation 
and maintenance of telephone equipment.” 

Any person with the prescribed qualifica- 
tions may now becomes an apprentice in 
any branch of the trade. The qualifications 
for apprentices are the same as before. An 
applicant for apprenticeship in any of the 
three branches of the trade must be at 
least 16 years of age and must have at 
least Grade 10 education with Mathematics 
10 or its equivalent. An applicant who has 
not completed Grade 10 may be accepted 
on the recommendation of the Local Ad- 
visory Committee and the approval of the 
Director of Apprenticeship after appro- 
priate examination. 

The term of apprenticeship in any divi- 
sion of the trade is four years, including 
the three-month probationary period, with 
the usual provision for time credits for 
approved technical or vocational training 
or previous experience in the trade. 

An employer who is engaged in a divi- 
sion of the trade and employs a journeyman 
or who is himself a journeyman may em- 
ploy one apprentice, with one apprentice 
for each additional journeyman employed. 

The provisions requiring apprentices to 
attend the prescribed educational classes 
and to pass the required trade tests and 
trade examinations and to receive a satis- 
factory report from the employer and the 
trade school before being granted an annual 
certificate of progress or a final certificate 
of qualification as a journeyman are un- 
changed. 

The minimum wage payable to an appren- 
tice in any branch of the trade is the same 
as before, ranging from 40 per cent of the 
prevailing journeyman’s rate for registered 
employment prior to first year technical 
training to 75 per cent after successful 
completion of third year technical training 
until completion of contract. 
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British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


A new order of the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations setting a mini- 
mum wage of $1.20 an hour for male 
employees of irrigation districts was gazetted 
March 23 to go into force May 1. This is 
the first minimum wage order to be issued 
for this group of employees. 

The new order, Male Minimum Wage 
Order No. 35 (1961), applies to all outside 
male employees of improvement districts 
formed under the Water Act for irrigation 
purposes. 

The $1.20-an-hour rate applies to all 
outside male employees of irrigation dis- 
tricts except apprentices, part-time workers 
or handicapped employees with special per- 
mits from the Board to work at submini- 
mum rates. Such employees must be paid 
at the rate specified in the permit. 

Hours are limited to eight in the day 
and 44 in the week, subject to the excep- 
tions provided in the Hours of Work Act. 
If permission to extend hours is granted, 
one and one-half the regular rate must be 
paid for time worked beyond the daily and 
weekly limits. However, where, by agree- 
ment, hours are averaged over a specified 
period, the premium rate applies only to 
hours worked in excess of the agreed limit. 
The Board may also vary the overtime rate 
where an undertaking has been exempted 
from the Hours of Work Act. 

The daily guarantee provision is the 
same as that in other orders. An employee 
who reports for work in response to a 
call from the employer must be paid at 
his regular rate for the entire period spent 
at his workplace, with a minimum of two 
hours pay if he reports for work and of 
four hours if he begins work, subject to 
the usual exceptions. 

The order also contains a number of 
general provisions similar to those in other 
minimum wage orders. These provide for 
semi-monthly payment of wages and require 
employers to post copies of the order and 
schedules of daily shifts; to keep records 
of the wages paid to and the hours worked 
by each employee, as well as a register 
showing the names, ages, occupations and 
addresses of all employees; and to make 
them available for inspection at any time. 


Manitoba Employment Services Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Employ- 
ment Services Act fixing fees for licences 
and prescribing the forms of applications 
and licences were gazetted April 1 as Man. 
Reg. 18/61. 

The fee for a licence to operate an em- 
ployment agency is $50 and must be sub- 
mitted with the application form. If the 
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Minister of Labour refuses to grant a 
licence, he may return the fee or such 
portion of it as he deems appropriate. 
Every licence is valid for one year unless 
suspended or cancelled. 

Among other information, an applicant 
for a licence to operate an employment 
agency must indicate the classes of em- 
ployees or employers for whom the agency 
is to be operated. If the applicant proposes 
to provide services for all classes of em- 
ployees and employers this must also be 
shown on the application form. 


Manitoba Vacations with Pay Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Vaca- 
tions with Pay Act dealing with the pay- 
ment of vacation pay to construction work- 
ers in the Greater Winnipeg area were 
gazetted as Man. Reg. 19/61 on April 1, 
replacing Man. Reg. 4/57. 

The new regulations were issued because 
of a 1959 amendment to the Act that 
provided, effective July 1, 1960, for the 
payment of vacation pay to construction 
workers by cheque instead of by the stamp 
system. 

Employees with any uncashed stamps or 
books issued prior to July 1, 1960 may 
obtain the cash equivalent by applying to 
the Minister of Labour. Employers may 
also obtain refunds for all unused books 
and stamps by applying to the Minister. 

The new regulations provide that within 
five days after every pay period or within 
such time as may be prescribed by the 
Minister, the employer must remit to the 
Minister amounts equal to the total vacation 
pay credits due to each of his employees 
for the pay period (4 per cent of regular 
wages). With the written permission of the 
Minister, remittances may be made within 
15 days after the end of the month in which 
wages were earned. 

Along with the remittance, the employer 
must submit a record on the prescribed 
form showing: the name and address of the 
employer; the name of each employee; his 
employment insurance number or, if he has 
no such number, the special number allotted 
to him by the Department; and the amount 
of wages earned during the pay period 
exclusive of overtime and his vacation pay 
credits for that pay period. When filling 
the last record in June, the employer must 
also include the address of each employee. 

With the permission of the Minister, the 
employer may forward a copy of his pay- 
roll instead of the record referred to above. 
If an employer files a payroll, he must 
also file the form of record showing his 
number, name and address; the number and 
amount of the cheque; and the pay period 
covered by the payroll return. 
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A copy of every record or payroll must 
be kept for three years and made available 
for inspection upon request. 

Vacation pay credit cheques will be sent 
out after July 1 each year. Unless notified 
that the employee is no longer employed, 
the Minister will send an employee’s cheque 
to the employer reporting a vacation credit 
for that person for the last pay period in 
June preceding the payment. 

If the employee cannot be located, the 
employer must return the vacation credit 
cheque to the Department within 15 days. 
The regulations further provide that where 
a cheque cannot be delivered to an em- 
ployee within 90 days, the Minister may 
re-deposit the cheque in a trust account with 
the Provincial Treasurer. 

A person who earned vacation credits 
during the year but was not employed 
during the month of June or whose cheque 
was returned to the Department because he 
could not be located may obtain payment 
by applying to the Minister. On the pre- 
scribed form he must give full particulars 
regarding his last employer, his Unemploy- 
ment Insurance number or the departmental 
number assigned to him and such other 
information as may be required. 

Alternative methods of payments are also 
provided for. The Minister may approve 
the payment of vacation credits of an em- 
ployee who is leaving the country per- 
manently or of a person who has become a 
full-time student and needs the money to 
continue his education. Where an employee 
has died, the Minister may, upon applica- 
tion, authorize payment to the executor 
or administrator of the estate or to a 
person who proves that he is entitled to 
the employee’s vacation credit. 

The service charge ranges from 50 cents 
where the accumulated vacation credit is 
less than $20 to $2 for handling vacation 
credits of $200 or more. 


Newfoundland Logging Camps Act, 1960 


Newfoundland has issued the Small Log- 
ging Camp Regulations, 1961, under the 
Logging Camps Act, 1960. Gazetted April 
25, these new regulations apply to camps 
accommodating 15 or fewer loggers where 
the annual logging quota does not exceed 
1,500 cords. The Logging Camp Regula- 
tions, 1961, (L.G., March, p. 270) do not 
apply to small logging camps. 

The new regulations set out requirements 
relating to the construction and supervision 
of camps, health and comfort of loggers, 
and sanitation. They state the obligations 
of camp operators in more general terms 
than the regulations for larger camps, and 
contain fewer specific standards, although 
some provisions are the same. 
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Camps are to be located on dry ground, 
with provision made for adequate drainage, 
and so constructed that the Minister of 
Mines and Resources is satisfied that they 
provide reasonable shelter and comfort. 
Every small logging camp must be under 
the direct supervision of the operator, who 
is responsible for ensuring that the camp 
is windproof and waterproof and maintained 
in a clean and sanitary state. 


Provisions respecting the health and com- 
fort of loggers require camps to be cleaned 
prior to opening for the season and to be 
kept in a clean and sanitary condition while 
occupied. Heating units must comply with 
the Fire Prevention Act, 1954; the use of 
oil drums or other substitutes for stoves is 
forbidden. Adequate lighting must be pro- 
vided. Where chemical or water-flush toilets 
have not been installed, the operator must 
provide and maintain latrines; they must 
be located not less than 150 feet from liv- 
ing and sleeping quarters and not be a 
source of contamination. 


Requirements in regard to food handling 
or related activities forbid an operator to 
employ a person for such work if he is 
suffering from a contagious disease. The 
operator is responsible for providing a first 
aid kit in accordance with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


The regulations require that food must 
be so stored that it is free from any source 
of contamination and inaccessible to ver- 
min. Contaminated or polluted food must 
not be served. Adequate cooking, eating 
and drinking utensils must be provided. The 
operator is responsible for providing pot- 
able water in each camp; all drinking water 
containers must be covered and maintained 
in a clean and sanitary condition and used 
for no other purpose. 


Sanitation provisions in the regulations 
deal with the disposal of waste and gar- 
bage, the control of animals and related 
equipment, and the disposal of the remains 
of animals. 

With respect to garbage disposal, the 
operator must provide covered garbage 
containers for each cookhouse. Refuse, 
waste and garbage must be deposited in a 
pit 100 feet or more from the camp and 
from any body of water; when the pit is 
full it must be covered with at least 12 
inches of earth and another pit dug. In 
summer, waste must be covered weekly with 
lime or other caustic substance and be 
protected from flies. A further provision 
specifies that a camp must be so operated 
that it will not pollute any source or poten- 
tial source of water supply. When a camp 
is abandoned, the operator is responsible 
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for disposing of all garbage, rubbish and 
waste and leaving the grounds in a clean 
and sanitary condition. 

Provisions in connection with the hous- 
ing of animals specify that a stable must 
not be erected less than 300 feet from 
camp living quarters and must be so 
situated that drainage from it cannot be 
a source of contamination. Animals must 
be kept in enclosures, stables or piggeries 
300 feet or more from camp living quar- 
ters, any body of water or the water intake 
of the camp. Harness and other equipment 
used for work animals must not interfere 
with the cleanliness or hygienic care of a 
camp. A further provision requires that as 
soon as the ground permits, the remains of 
animals must be buried immediately at a 
depth of at least two feet, and a distance 
of 500 feet or more from the camp, any 
body of water or the water intake of the 
camp. 


Ontario Fair Accommodation Practices Act 


An amendment to the regulations under 
the Ontario Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act prescribing the form to be used when 
filing a complaint of discrimination in the 
rental of an apartment was gazetted as 
O. Reg. 84/61 on April 29 to go into 
force May 28, 1961. 

The new form was necessary because of 
a 1961 amendment to the Act that pro- 
hibits anyone from refusing to rent an 
apartment in a building with six or more 
self-contained units to any person because 


of his race, creed, colour, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin. 
Among other information, the com- 


plainant must state on the prescribed form 
the particulars of the complaint, the name 
and address of the building, and the posi- 
tion of the person alleged to have com- 
mitted the discriminatory act. 


Quebec Private Vocational Schools Act 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
Quebec Private Vocational Schools Act 
respecting schools for barbers, hairdressers 
and manicurists, approved by O.C. 963 
of April 11, were gazetted April 22. 

A new provision states that where a 
decree under the Collective Agreement Act 
relating to the barbering, hairdressing or 
manicuring trades is in force in any area, 
schools in the district teaching these trades 
must now comply with any directives of 
a parity committee or joint committee 
established under the decree. 

The owner, director or manager of such 
a school must allow an authorized inspec- 
tor of the district parity committee or joint 
commission to visit the school, must furnish 
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him with information and allow him to 
examine whatever documents are necessary 
to ascertain whether the applicable pro- 
visions of a decree are being observed. 


Under the Private Vocational Schools 
Act, students may be charged only for 
lessons received and schools may not re- 
quire a deposit in excess of one-fifth of the 
price of the whole course. If no lessons 
have been received, the deposit may not 
exceed one-tenth. The new regulations 
stipulate that notwithstanding these provi- 
sions, schools for barbers, hairdressers and 
manicurists must return the deposit in full 
to any student who has been refused a 
certificate of apprenticeship or training by 
the parity committee. 


The provision that prohibited any per- 
son from giving a course while a barber 
shop or beauty parlour was open to cus- 
tomers has been deleted. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


In Quebec, the vacation with pay order 
(No. 3), the general minimum wage order 
(No. 4) and the three special orders cover- 
ing forestry operations, hospitals, real estate 
offices and taxi undertakings, and municipal 
and school corporations (Orders 39, 40 and 
41) were extended until May 1, 1962 by 
O.C. 958 of April 11, which was gazetted 
April 22 to take effect from date of publi- 
cation. 


Another order gazetted the same day 
(O.C. 959) amended the section of the 
forestry order (No. 39) dealing with exemp- 
tions. The order now provides that forestry 
workers covered by a collective agreement 
under the Labour Relations Act whose 
wages and working conditions are generally 
better than those provided in the order 
are not governed by parts II and III of 
the order in so far as the supervision of 
the Minimum Wage Commission is con- 
cerned. Previously the order stated that 
such employees were exempted provided 
their wages and working conditions were 
generally better than those set out in the 
order. 


Quebec Workmen's Compensation Act 


Hospitals were brought within the scope 
of the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Act by a regulation approved by O.C. 970 
of April 11 and gazetted April 29. 


The new regulation, which goes into 
force September 1, 1961, defines the term 
“hospital” as any public or private hospital, 
tuberculosis hospital, sanatorium or insane 
asylum recognized by the provincial Minis- 
try of Health. 


The regulation further provides that a 
hospital employee will be entitled to com- 
pensation in respect of any contagious dis- 
ease which the Board finds to have been 
due to his employment. 





An increase in compensation claims under the Government Employees Compensation 


Act was recorded for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1961 by the Government Employees 
Compensation Branch. Approved claims this year totalled 17,599, which was 338 more 
than the previous year. The ratio of one claim per 13 employees remained roughly the 
same. 

Post Office personnel and men working for Northern Affairs and National Resources 
in national parks and other isolated areas registered the greatest increase in the number 
of accidents. Among postal employees, the increase was caused by a steady extension of 
mail delivery service and consequent 3-per-cent gain in employment. 

Good results from an accident prevention program in Montreal were noted by the 
Post Office Department, which plans to extend this program to other large centres. 

Of the 18 main Government Departments, eight recorded a drop in the number of 
accidents. A similar reduction was registered by six out of eleven agencies and four 
out of seven Crown corporations. 

Most claims concerned minor injuries; lost-time cases involving more than a week’s 
absence from work constituted about 35 per cent of all claims. Twenty fatal accidents 
were recorded during the year. 

Since 1952, when 12,774 claims were received and 183,000 employees covered, the 
number covered has risen steadily to 225,000 during 1960-61. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decline of 34,000 in number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit 
brings number fo 838,000 at end of March. Seasonal benefits claimed by 265,800 
applicants, 16,000 more than at the end of February, statistics* for March show 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on March 31 numbered 838,000. 
This was a decline of 34,000 from the 
872,800 recorded on February 28 but was 
virtually the same as one year earlier. 

The total of 265,800 seasonal benefit 
claimants was about 16,000 higher than 
on February 28, and about 17,000 higher 
than on March 31, 1960. 

The average claimant had been on con- 
tinuous claim about 13 weeks, as of March 
31. In all categories, the average is some- 
what shorter for male claimants than for 
female claimants. 

In the distribution of claimants by num- 
ber of weeks on claim, slightly more than 
80 per cent were male, except in the “over 
20”, in which two-thirds were male. Con- 
tinuous claim for 20 weeks or more was 
reported for almost one quarter of the 
167,400 female claimants on March 31; 
less than 15 per cent of male claimants 
are in this category. 

During March, 259,400 initial and re- 
newal claims were filed, in comparison with 
234,600 during February and 283,500 dur- 
ing March 1960. It is estimated that about 
45 per cent of the 183,000 initial claims 
were from persons terminating their benefit 
rights and requesting re-establishment of 
credits. 

The average weekly estimate of benefi- 
Ciaries was 807,100 for March, 9 per cent 
higher than the February estimate of 
737,400. 

Benefit payments amounted to $85.2 mil- 
lion during March, as against $71.0 million 


during February and $74.8 million during 
March 1960. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, claims in process are 
classed as regular until the computation of their 
contribution credits indicates otherwise. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
Statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
i i influence of 


increase in area population, 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”’. 





The average weekly benefit was $23.99 
in March, $24.07 in February and $22.20 
in March 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
March showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 5,135,647 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1960. 

At March 31, registered employers num- 
bered 331,995, a decrease of 756 since 
February 28, 1961. 


Enforcement Statistics 


Enforcement officers across Canada con- 
ducted 7,100 investigations during March 
1961. Of these, 3,743 were spot checks of 
postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 118 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,239 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 274 cases, 40 
against employers and 234 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,560.* 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received in March totalled $26,- 
442,646.10, compared with $27,874,700.13 
in February and $26,653,405.19 in March 
1960. 

Benefits paid in March totalled $81,772,- 
486.32, compared with $70,988,923.23 in 


February and $74,844,835.89 
1960. 

The balance in the Fund on March 31 
was $185,298,086.78; on February 28 it 
was $240,627,927.00 and on March 31, 
1960 it was $359,949,596.11. 


in March 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1818, March 6, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: In this 
appeal, the claimant represented a group 
of claimants, all of whom were members 
of Local 1681 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Cornwall, Ont., 
who were temporarily employed as elec- 
tricians by Company A on a project it was 
carrying out at Gatineau Mills, Que., for 
Company B. They were obtained by the 
company through Local 586 IBEW, Ottawa, 
which had jurisdiction in regard to this 
trade in various counties in the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, including Gatineau 
Mills. On July 21, 1960, they lost their 
employment under the following circum- 
stances: 

Local 586 and the Ottawa Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association, comprising 33 em- 
ployers, had a bargaining agreement that 
was due to expire on April 30, 1960. 
Company A was not a member of the 
Association. In January 1960, Local 586 
began negotiations with the Association for 
a new collective agreement providing for 
an increase in wages, etc. Several meetings 
were held between the two parties but no 
accord was reached. 

The local then called a strike, which 
went into effect at 8 a.m. on Friday, July 
22, 1960. The strike brought about a com- 
plete cessation of the work carried on by 
the electricians, thereby affecting the em- 
ployment of a reported 204 journeymen 
electricians and 121 apprentices. Other 
trades remained at work at the various 
projects except at four projects which had 
picket lines for a day or two. The claim- 
ants, who were not members of the striking 
Local 586 but belonged to Local 1681, 
walked off the job. 

On or about July 25, 1960, each of the 
claimants filed an application for benefit 
at the Cornwall office and the insurance 
officer disqualified them until the termina- 
tion of the stoppage of work (section 63 
of the Act). He based the disqualification 
on the following grounds: 


While the employer of these claimants [Com- 
pany A] is not a member of the Ottawa Elec- 
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trical Contractors’ Association, nevertheless, 
this employer recruited electrical tradesmen 
through Local 586 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, because this pro- 
ject at [Company B], Gatineau Mills, Quebec, 
is within the jurisdictional territory of this 
Electricians’ Union. The fact that these claim- 
ants are journeyman electricians places them 
in the same grade or class as the journeyman 
electricians of local 586 who caused the strike. 
When these claimants withdrew their labour 
they became participants in the work stoppage 
of the electricians at this project. As the 
claimants became participants in the stoppage 
of work, they became subject to disqualification 
under Section 63 of the Act, regardless of their 
affiliation to another union local. 


The representative claimant’s appeal to 
a board of referees, dated August 19, 1960, 
was based on the grounds that he had not 
taken part in picket line duty; that he had 
returned to Cornwall immediately after the 
strike was called; that he was not paying 
dues to the striking Local 586; that his 
work was temporary; that he would not be 
returning to the job at the end of the 
strike; that he and the other interested 
claimants were the only electricians from 
Cornwall and, therefore, he was not directly 
interested in the dispute or its outcome and, 
moreover, he had not participated in the 
financing thereof. A letter from the Business 
Manager of Local 586 confirmed, in effect, 
these statements. 

The board of referees heard the case at 
Cornwall on October 5, 1960, at a session 
attended by the claimant and his represen- 
tative, the President of the Cornwall Labour 
Council. The board dismissed the appeal 
and maintained the disqualification that had 
been imposed by the insurance officer. The 
decisions reads: 

It was the unanimous decision of the Board 
that (1) the claimant lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work attributable to 
a labour dispute at the construction project, 
workshop or other premises at which he was 
employed and (2) that the claimant did prove 
that he was not participating in, financing or 
directly interested in the labour dispute that 
caused the stoppage 'of work and (3) it was 
the majority decision of the Board that the 
claimant, with the employee representative dis- 
senting, failed to prove that he did not belong 


to a grade or class of workers that, immed- 
iately before the commencement of the stop- 
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page, included members who were employed 
at the premises at which the stoppage is taking 
place, and who are participating, financing or 
directly interested in the dispute. 

According to the evidence taken at the 
hearing of the board of referees, the claim- 
ants could have been fined a substantial 
amount of money by the union if they had 
not respected the strike order and could 
have even been expelled from the union. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
on November 7, 1960, on the following 
grounds: 

I was not participating in, financing, or 
directly interested in the labour dispute that 
caused the stoppage of work. 

Proof of this is that I returned to Cornwall 
the day this walk-out occurred. 

The job was to finish within 2 weeks at 
which time I would have returned to Cornwall. 

I only went to Ottawa on the understanding 
that my union’s business agent would call me 
when employment was available in Cornwall... 


The Chief of the Adjudication Division 
of the Commission, in a _ statement of 
observations for consideration by the Um- 
pire, stated: 

1. It is submitted that the board of referees 
correctly found that the claimant has failed 
to prove that he does not belong to a grade 
or class of workers that, immediately before 
the commencement of the stoppage, included 
members who were employed at the premises 
at which the stoppage has taken place, the 
construction project carried out by [Company 
A] at Gatineau Mills, Quebec, for [Company 
B], and were participating in, financing or 
directly interested in the dispute (section 63 
(2) (b) of the Act). This is apparent as there 
were 20 electricians, in most part members 
of Ottawa Local 596, employed on this job, 
and they all walked off the job when the strike 
was called (Exhibit 3). It is clear that the 
members of the Ottawa local are participating 
and directly interested in the dispute. 

2. However, the board has concluded that 
the claimant has proved non-participation by 
himself (section 63 (2) (a). It is submitted that 
by withdrawing’ his own labour with the 
strikers, he is participating and this is not 
altered by the fact that his action was taken 
by reason of union policy or practice as ex- 
plained by the union’s representative at the 
hearing before the board of referees. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
above observations of the Chief of the 
Adjudication Division of the Commission 
are entirely in accordance with the juris- 
prudence established in several decisions of 
the Umpire dealing with similar cases. 

I would comment further that, in the 
absence of evidence that a definite date 
had been fixed for the termination of the 
claimant’s temporary employment, the fact 
that he had taken it as a temporary measure 
and that such might have been completed 
before the end of the stoppage did not 
have the effect of rescinding the disqualifi- 
cation, or of ending it other than as stated 
in section 63 (1) of the Act, viz., at the 
termination of the stoppage of work. 
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I consequently decide to confirm the 
decision of the board of referees and to 
dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1819, March 10, 1961 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The case of 
the claimant has been selected as a test 
case for some 20 other claimants. 

On February 17, 1960, the Syndicat Na- 
tional des Travailleurs de Girardville Inc. 
obtained its certification for the purpose 
of representing all the employees at the 
sawmill operated by Company X, of Dol- 
beau, Que., at Girardville, Que., with the 
exception of the foremen, office employees 
and management. The representatives of 
the union and of the employer met for the 
first time on April 6, 1960, to negotiate a 
collective agreement. 

On April 9, the claimants and, it seems, 
all the other hourly-rate employees of the 
sawmill, those of the day shift and those 
of the night shift, numbering 96 in all, 
were temporarily laid off owing to a short- 
age of work. On May 27, the 51 employees 
comprising the day shift resumed work 
after being recalled by the employer. 

On June 2, after a conciliator had been 
chosen, the representatives of the employer 
and of the union met again. The union 
presented a draft collective agreement which 
contained, among other things, the follow- 
ing demands: classification of jobs, assign- 
ment of a particular wage to each job 
category, a union shop, a 54-hour work 
week, etc. The employer notified the union 
that he was prepared to negotiate, but that 
he would not accept the demand for a 
closed shop. He, in turn, submitted a list of 
occupations in which were mentioned the 
rates he was prepared to pay. 


On June 8, 1960, the employer requested 
his secretary-manager to advise the clerk 
of the sawmill at Girardville to recall the 
45 employees of the night shift. However, 
as the machinery “was not quite in perfect 
condition” the employer changed his mind 
and the clerk was instructed to tell the men 
to report instead on the evening of Friday, 
June 10. Meanwhile, the representative of 
the union notified the employer of his 
intention to hold a meeting of the members 
during the evening of June 10 and again 
the employer instructed the said clerk to 
cancel the order for a return to work on 
that day and instead to have them report 
on Monday, June 13. 

During the evening of June 10, the union 
held its meeting. It appears that those 
members of the union who belonged to the 
night shift attended that meeting up to 
the time when the question of voting for or 
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against the strike arose. After they left, 
the remaining members decided to go on 
strike. As a matter of fact, pickets appeared 
at the mill the same evening, June 10, 1960, 
at 11.59 p.m. 

The employees of the day shift worked 
for the last time on June 10, 1960. As 
for those of the night shift, they did not 
report for work on the evening of June 13. 

The representatives of the employer and 
of the union met again on June 15, 1960. 
The employer signified his intention not 
to enter into further negotiations until the 
pickets had been withdrawn and the work 
resumed. 

On July 6, 1960, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimants from receipt of 
benefit commencing June 11, 1960, because 
in his opinion, they had lost their employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work 
attributable to a labour dispute at the 
premises at which they were employed 
(section 63 of the Act). 


On July 13, 1960, the claimant whose 
case is serving as a test case appealed to 
the board of referees. In his appeal, he 
stated that he was not at work when the 
strike was called and that he had “not 
participated in any way in the decision to 
bring about a stoppage of work with the 
workmen concerned.” 


On September 21, 1960, the board of 
referees heard the appeal. The evidence 
given at first was to the effect that the 
employer usually went about calling em- 
ployees to the Girardville sawmill in the 
following manner: when the date had been 
set for the commencement of operations, 
the employer would advise the clerk of the 
sawmill “to call all the men by telephone 
or contact them personally. As soon as 
the rumour was heard in the village that 
the mill was reopening, a sufficient number 
of men to operate two mills like ours 
usually reported looking for work...” 


The secretary-manager of the employer 
stated in this regard: “I have not known 
of any case in the last 15 years when the 
clerk did not follow orders”. However, the 
employees who testified during the hearing 
stated that no one had called them by 
telephone or otherwise to ask them to 
work on the evening of June 10 or June 
13. The president of the union (an em- 
ployee of the sawmill for the past 54 
years) stated that he had been called 
personally for a resumption of work only 
once. Usually he went to the employer’s 
mill as soon as the rumour spread that 
operations were going to resume. This 
time again, he was not called. 

The clerk in question, who has worked 
for the employer for almost 18 years, was 
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not present at the hearing, but it appears 
that the chairman of the board of referees 
telephoned him and the clerk made the 
following statement over the telephone: 


On June 8, 1960, he was instructed by 
Mr....[the secretary-manager] to recall the 
night shift for June 9. However, he explained 
that the call was not sent out because [the 
secretary-manager]| had called back to tell him 
that work would not be resumed until the 
following Monday, June 13. 

[The clerk] related that the general foreman 
... contacted the boys on Thursday and they 
said that they were ready to go back to work. 
The next Monday, [the clerk] did not recall the 
workmen because the strike had begun on 
Friday evening. He emphasized that no one 
actually worked before the strike, that is on 
Thursday, Friday, Monday and the days subse- 
quent. 

[The general foreman], upon being ques- 
tioned by the chairman of the board of referees, 
emphasized that he had received orders to the 
effect that the night shift was to commence 
work again on Thursday and that later he had 
received the order to call the workmen for 
the following Monday. In addition, he con- 
firmed the fact that no employees of the night 
shift worked either on Thursday, Friday, Mon- 
day or the days following. 


The same clerk is also alleged to have 
said that the employees had all “reported” 
for work on Thursday evening but that he 
had told them then that the work would 
not resume until the following Monday. 
The employees of the night shift who testi- 
fied flatly denied having gone to the saw- 
mill on Thursday evening; furthermore, 
they declared that they did not take part 
in the picketing of the sawmill. 

On September 21, 1960, the board of 
referees rendered the following unanimous 
decision: 

... The members of the board of referees 
have carefully examined the exhibits placed on 
record and have taken into consideration all 
the testimonies given, more particularly those 
of the president of the Syndicat National des 
Travailleurs de Girardville, of its business 
agent and the employer. 

The members are unanimous in their belief 
that the claimant who belongs to the night 
shift was unemployed at the time of the strike 
and that he had not worked, either the day 
before the strike, or on Saturday or on the 
following Monday or subsequent days. 

The employer explained that the definite 
recall of the night shift had been set for 
June 13, 1960. Consequently, the members are 
of the opinion that the claimant was unem- 
ployed until June 13 and that it is only from 
this date that they should give an opinion as 
to whether the claimant should be considered 
eligible for unemployment insurance benefits. 

The members of the board of referees have 
carefully analyzed and examined section 63 of 
the Act and more particularly subsection (2) 
and parasrapi 2:(a) 0b)2 \ They sare.= of. athe 
opinion that the claimant has fulfilled all the 
conditions of subsection 2 (a). In fact, the 
claimant did not participate in the stoppage of 
work (as he, himself, declared), did not finance 
it (as stated by the business agent), and was 
not directly interested in it (as proved by the 
facts as a whole). 
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As to paragraph 2 (b), the members placed 
great stress on the meaning to be given to the 
following words “grade or class of workers”, 
because the Act gives no exact indication as to 
the meaning and application of that expression, 
but it seems reasonable to assume that those 
workers who render the same kind of services 
or who work at the same rate and under the 
same conditions in the same establishment are 
of the same grade or class (CUB-1419). 

In other words, the members came to the 
conclusion that this expression refers generally 
to the class of workers who have common 
interests in a labour dispute from the stand- 
point of their conditions of employment, work 
and wages and that a distinction between the 
night shift and the day shift is only one of 
internal administration established by the em- 
ployer and does not affect the type of occupa- 
tion or operations. 

Governed by these principles, the members 
must conclude that the claimant and his 
fellow workmen belonged to a grade or class 
of workers that, immediately before the com- 
mencement of the stoppage of work, included 
members who participated in, financed, or 
were directly interested in the labour dispute. 

Thus, the claimant could not fulfil that 
essential condition of subsection 2(b) of 
section 63 of the Act and we must conclude 
that he lost his employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work attributable to a labour 
dispute. For all those reasons, the members, 
after deliberation, unanimously decide to con- 
firm the decision of the insurance officer. 


Le Syndicat National des Travailleurs de 
Girardville Inc. appealed to the Umpire 
on October 17, 1960. In forwarding the 
appeal documents to the Registrar on 
November 24, the Chief of the Adjudication 
Division of the Unemployment Insurance 


Commission made the following observa- 
tions: 

1. The evidence concerning the recall to 
work of the night shift is contradictory. How- 
ever, it is clear that the union knew that the 
night shift was to resume work on the night 
of June 10, 1960, because it agreed with the 
employer that work would not be resumed until 
the night of June 13, in order to facilitate the 
holding of the meeting of June 10 (Exhibit 
No. 6, page 5). Moreover, the evidence of the 
employer’s representatives shows clearly that 
the employees of the night shift had been 
notified that the work would resume definitely 
on June 13 (Exhibit No. 6, page 7). 

2. After hearing the witnesses, the board of 
referees expressed its opinion on that par- 
ticular fact and held that the workers of the 
night shift had been specifically recalled to 
work for June 13. 

3. The board of referees decided that the 
claimant was not directly interested in the 
dispute. However, he belongs to the group of 
employees for whom the union has the bargain- 
ing agent’s certificate issued by the Labour 
Relations Board and for whom the union 
demanded negotiations with the employer. He 
is therefore directly interested in the dispute 
and does not meet the conditions of section 
63 (2) (a) of the Act. 

_4. On the other hand, the board of referees 
rightly held that the claimant had not proved 
the conditions of section 63 (2) (b). 


The union requested a hearing, which 
was held at Quebec on January 26, 1961. 
Those present were: M. Lemay of the 
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Central Council of Catholic Unions of 
Quebec Inc.; G. Larouche, business agent 
of the union; M. Lavoie, president of the 
union and the claimant. The Commission 
was represented by its Legal Adviser, C. 
Dubuc. 

Either during the hearing or in the brief 
which he forwarded to the Umpire on 
February 14, 1961, Mr. Lemay submitted, 
among other things, that according to the 
most reliable evidence the claimant had 
been unemployed since April 9, 1960 “by 
reason of a general lay-off” and that he 
was still unemployed and had not been 
recalled to work at the time of the strike. 
This also applied to all the other em- 
ployees of the night shift. 

Mr. Dubuc replied that, even if it had 
been proved that no one had been recalled 
to work individually, the fact that the 
union had asked for a delay in the recall 
in order to hold a meeting to consider the 
employer’s offer constituted a “constructive” 
recall through the union, which was the 
agent of all the employees and which repre- 
sented them in its request for an adjourn- 
ment of the recall. Thus the fact that the 
night shift did not return to work on 
June 13 was attributable to the labour 
dispute. 

When sending his brief to the Registrar 
of the Umpire, Mr. Lemay forwarded at 
the same time an affidavit from each of 
the claimants involved in this case. Each 
affidavit reads in part as follows: 


1. On or about June 10, 1960, I was not 
called back to work for (the X... Company). 


2. I was not called by the Company repre- 
sentatives nor by any other person. 


3. I did not know and I could not know 
at what time the second shift to which I 
belonged was going to resume operations. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Section 
63 of the Act reads in part as follows: 


(1) An insured person who has lost his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work attributable to a labour dispute 
at the factory, workshop or other prem- 
ises at which he was employed, is dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit until 
(a) the termination of the stoppage of 

work... 

The evidence shows that beginning June 
10, 1960, the employer had night work 
for about 40 workmen in addition to the 
work which had been done in the daytime 
at the sawmill since the 27th of the pre- 
vious month. The decision of the employer 
to postpone the resumption of night work 
until June 13, a decision which he made 
at the request of the union for reasons 
directly connected with the labour dispute 
in progress, was therefore for the purposes 
of the dispute. As a consequence, the inac- 
tivity of the sawmill on the evening of 
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June 10 and subsequently, constituted “a 
stoppage of work attributable to a labour 
dispute” within the meaning given to that 
term in the section quoted above. The only 
question to be decided, therefore, is whether 
the claimants “were employed” at the 
sawmill when the stoppage of work occurred 
or whether they became employed at some 
moment during the said stoppage. 

According to the jurisprudence estab- 
lished with regard to employees temporarily 
laid off before the commencement of a 
stoppage of work for reasons extraneous 
to the dispute to which the stoppage is 
attributable, it is necessary, in order that 
the provisions of section 63 (1) give rise 
to a disqualification from receipt of benefit 
in their case, to be able to conclude with 
certainty, from the circumstances, that the 
said employees would have had work with 
their employer beginning on a specific day 
during the stoppage. 

Now, there ‘is no such certainty with 
regard to the claimants in this case. Even 
in regarding that it was established, which 
is far from being so, that each of them 
could not be unaware of the fact that the 
sawmill was to resume operations on the 
night of the 10th or 13th of June, it is 
not at all certain that each of them would 
have had work there if he had reported on 


those days, even if there had been no 
strike; in fact, the evidence shows that 
when the employer announced the resump- 
tion of his operations, “enough men usually 
reported to operate two mills” like the one 
at Girardville. Now, as the employer was 
not yet bound by any agreement concerning 
the preference to be given in hiring and, 
still according to the evidence, he some- 
times preferred hiring neighbours, friends 
and relatives rather than old employees, it 
is impossible not only to affirm that the 
employer would have hired any one of the 
claimants in particular, but also to point 
out with certainty which of them he would 
have hired on the night of June 10 or 
subsequently, and more so as none of them 
had signed the usual engagement form. 

In view of the foregoing I consider that 
the insurance officer, on whom rested the 
onus of proof, has not established satisfac- 
torily that the claimants interested in this 
case “were employed” at the sawmill and 
that as a result they lost their employment 
by reason of the stoppage of work attribut- 
able to the labour dispute that occurred at 
the sawmill on the 10th or 13th of June 
1960. 

For these reasons, I decide to reverse 
the decision of the board of referees and 
to allow the appeal. 





Summer Employment Opportunities for Undergraduates Scarce 


The demand for skills, training, and experience that is a characteristic of the current 


labour market is reflected in the summer job situation as well: no difficulties are 
experienced in the placement of graduate students and university graduates this year, 
but summer employment opportunities for undergraduates, both men and women, 
continue to be scarce. 

The National Employment Service reported in regional summaries of employment 
conditions that summer openings for students did not match the demand except for upper 
years in technical courses. 

Officers of the National Employment Service contacted prospective employers in all 
regions, but up to the end of April, job offers were slow in coming. 

On the other hand, the great majority of graduating students, particularly in engineer- 
ing and science, had been offered permanent employment as academic terms were reaching 
their final stage. 

A similar situation is reported in the United States, where the level of unemployment 
is seen as one of the causes for the scarcity of summer jobs traditionally filled by under- 
graduate students. Even the openings for camp counsellors, resort hotel employees, and 
ice-cream salesmen are down from the past years, with employers indicating a preference 
for more experienced workers from the ranks of the unemployed. 

At the same time, outlooks for graduates at all levels who have completed their 
training continue to be very good. This is interpreted as additional evidence of the 
importance of increased education and specialized training. 


“Parents should either leave their children a large inheritance or see that they take 
advantage of their opportunities and learn how to make a living,” Mrs. Esther Peterson, 
Director of the U.S. Women’s Bureau and Assistant to the U.S. Secretary of Labor, told 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs at their National Convention. “Tomorrow’s 
labour force is going to be made up almost entirely of people with skills—and for these 
people there will be plenty of opportunities in the 60’s and 70’s. But for the unskilled—the 
prospect is a life of idleness, which most of them will not be able to afford or enjoy.” 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 251 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair Or demolition. In the same period a total of 183 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production ...0.cc..cccccsccccsesscsssssessee 101 $459,857.00 
Post ORICOr Co eet ee ee 9 119,256.00 
RCMP o.oo | 11 155,600.22 


|= ee ae ds me a am cGa aan Tae umannae 7 oi SuNIGRGRINIUNMIIRNIGIGIGR can cnet Icon eee a nasa pSEnOS SSIS teen stecauamesanigaeereemiee acest epee manne a eT 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


a ree riniviws ogeemihir es ah urtineronss 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 


currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 

During April the sum of $1,634.04 was collected from three contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribu- 
tion to the six workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Harrow Ont: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply & erection of greenhouses, Research 
Station. near Outlook Sask: Bedford Construction Co Ltd, construction of embankment, 
stage 3, South Saskatchewan River Dam. Lethbridge Alta: Borger Bros Ltd, installation 
of sanitary sewage disposal system, Research Station. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: John Kovacs, *filling & taping joints in gyproc & plywood wall 
board of Bldg 457; Smith Construction Co (Arnprior) Ltd, rebuilding & resurfacing of 
plant road, approx 5.5 miles. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Montreal North Que: M J Lalonde Ltd, *recovering kitchen floors & counter tops. 
Ajax Ont: T J C Home Products Ltd, *supply & installation of aluminum combination 
storm & screen windows in Roosevelt Ave Apts. Ottawa Ont: A R Tremblay, *installation 
of floor covering, Laurentian Terrace. Pembroke Ont: C W McGuinty & J B Lafrance, 
*plumbing & heating (1/48 & 1/54). Sarnia Ont: R W McKay Construction: Gow Lid, 
construction of 120 units (FP 2/58). Vancouver B C: Grandview Chimney Service, 
*maintenance of coal & wood furnaces, Fraserview & Renfrew Terraces; Sandover Floors, 
*sanding of floors in various houses; Gorrie & Sons, *installation of heavy duty range 
boilers, Vancouver Terraces; Arli Contracting, *replacement of kitchen counter tops in 
apts; F Brown, *erection of clothes line poles, various houses; Fox Painting & Decorating, 
*interior decorating, Vancouver & New Westminster apts. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: B & H Metal Industries Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural 
steel for extension to cantilever hangar, RCAF Station. Dartmouth N_ §S: Universal 
Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Construction & Engineering Ltd, rebuilding of 
electrical power & telephone systems, HMCS Shearwater; Edward Wm Mosher, alterations 
to diving training school bldg. Clinton Ont: C A McDowell & Co, construction of Chapel 
with outside services, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: M J Sulphur & Sons Ltd, alterations 
to CHP, connecting up additional boiler & installation of new equipment, RCAF Station. 
Churchill Man: Richards-Wilcox Canadian Ltd, installation of power drive for hangar 
doors, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: E Sawchuk Construction, construction of retaining 
wall for parade ground, HMCS Naden. 


Building and Maintenance 


Chatham N B: North Shore Construction Ltd, repairs to runway & taxiway, RCAF 
Station. Longue Point Que: Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, supply & erection of 
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chain link fence, barrack area. Montreal Que: Alsco Montreal Inc, supply & installation 
of 311 aluminum storm windows & screens at HQ, Quebec Command. Centralia Ont: 
Walmsley Bros Ltd, placing asphalt surface on runway, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: 
McBride & Marrison, installation of wooden stairways in 150 PMQ’s & replacement of 
heating ducts in 32 quarters, Fort Henry Heights. Lakeview Ont: Toronto Building 
Cleaning & Tuckpointing Ltd, repairs to exterior masonry walls, warehouses 1 & 2. 
Ottawa Ont: Kenden Builders Ltd, construction of two structures (collapse set & smoke 
house), Connaught Rifle Range. Rockcliffe Ont: Star Steel Works, structural steel 
reinforcing of leanto in bldg 121 (drill hall), RCAF Station. Toronto Ont: Smith & Long 
Ltd, rewiring & relighting of Fort York Armoury. Winnipeg Man: McAllister Contracting 
Co Ltd, construction of aircraft control offices in hangar No 16, RCAF Station. Greater 
Winnipeg Man: Ernest Robert Anderson, installation of sirens. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson, 
Wade & Co Ltd, asphalt paving of Range Road, Camp Takhini. 


Department of Defence Production 


Halifax N §S: Canadian Johns-Mansville Co, replacement of combustible ceilings in 
certain locations of Administration Bldg No S-17, HMCS Stadacona. Sydney N S: MR 
Chappell Ltd, renewal of built-up tar & gravel roof, Bldg No 44-2, Point Edward Naval 
Base; M R Chappell Ltd, renewal of built-up tar & gravel roof, Bldg No 44-1, Point 
Edward Naval Base. Kingston Ont: Kingsport Mechanicals Ltd, supply & installation of 
disinfector at Canadian Forces Hospital. Oakville Ont: Droge Construction Ltd, exterior 
& interior repairs, Armoury. Ottawa Ont: Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, repairs to bldgs 
at Connaught Rifle Range. Winnipeg Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, repairs & 
resurfacing of asphalt roads at RCAF Station & Transmitter Sites, Winnipeg, Headingly 
& Transcona. Ralston Alta: Ed’s Excavation, excavation & concrete work at Suffield 
Experimental Station. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, construction of addition 
to Bldg No 213, HMC Dockyard. 


Department of Justice 


St Vincent de Paul Que: Tyver Ltd, construction of shop bldg No 14, New Institution 
(Quebec). Collin’s Bay Ont: James Kemp Construction Ltd, construction of farm camp 
type “A” bldg No F-32. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


Halifax N §S: Purdy Bros Ltd, “installation of winch & other equipment on CHS 
Baffin. Selkirk Man: Purvis Bros Boats, “refit, alteration & repair of CHL Coot; Purvis 
Bros Boats, “refit & repair of CHL Sandpiper. Edmonton Alta: Yellowknife Transportation 
Co Ltd, *repair of hydrographic barge. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of directional lane signals, Jacques 
Cartier Bridge; Guy Leveille, construction of offices & facilities at Elevator No 2; Beaver 
Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, construction of bituminous concrete paved road, Sections 51-56. 
Churchill Man: Drake Construction Co Ltd, construction of wharf extensions. 


Depariment of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Douglas Bros & Jones Ltd, *well drilling, 
Stanhope Campground; Douglas Bros & Jones Ltd, *supply & installation of plumbing & 
heating in stores bldg; Burke Electric Ltd, *supply & installation of electrical materials 
in stores bldg. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Russell M Hopper, *well 
drilling, Lone Sheiling Development. Fundy National Park N B: Paul’s Plumbing & 
Heating, installation of plumbing & heating systems in two toilet & shower bldgs; Wallace 
& Tiernan Ltd, *supply & installation of chlorination system for sewerage effluent. Quebec 
Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, *restoration of lights, Kent & St Louis Gates. Riding Mountain 
National Park Man: Patrick Construction Co Ltd, construction of water & sewer system. 
Prince Albert National Park Sask: Mechanical Dry Wall (Saskatoon) Ltd, “mechanical 
taping of dry walls in three double houses, Waskesiu Townsite. Wood Buffalo Park Alta: 
Durall Ltd, supply & installation of mechanical services in Buffalo Abattoir, Hay Camp; 
Hillas Electric, supply & installation of electrical services in Buffalo Abattoir, Hay Camp. 
Fort Langley B C: O J Carlson & Son Ltd, *heating installation in Officers’ Quarters 
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Bldg. Yoho National Park B C: Shaw Construction Co Ltd, crushing & stockpiling of 
approx 20,000 tons of gravel. 


Department of Public Works 


Bonavista (Mockbeggar) Nfld: William A Trask Ltd, wharf repairs. Jackson’s Arm 
Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Ellerslie P E I: R H Rankin Construc- 
tion, erection & completion of laboratory bldg & related work, Fisheries Research Board. 
Georgetown P EI: L G & M H Smith Ltd, repairs to Queen’s Wharf. Summerside P E I: 
Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, wharf improvements. Bay St Lawrence N S: Mac- 
Donald & MacKeigan, harbour improvements. Chapel Cove N S: Stanley Reid, groyne 
extension. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of storage bldg (Mitchell 
Bldg) for Fisheries Research Board. Margaree Harbour N S: Albert MacDonald, east 
breakwater repairs. West Berlin N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. 
Andover N B: Edwin S Green, alterations to canopies, Customs & Immigration Bldg. 
Clair N B: Belanger Construction, repairs to canopies at Customs-Immigration Bldg. 
North Head N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, wharf extension. Saint John (Negro 
Point) N B: Lofstrom Construction Co Ltd, breakwater extension. Cap Rouge Que: Les 
Entreprises Cap-Diamant Ltd, construction of protection works. Deschaillons Que: Demers 
& Bordeleau Enrg, construction of protection works. Marsoui Que: Gulf Maritime Con- 
struction Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Matane Que: Allmo Paving Ltd, construction of 
retaining wall. Montreal Que: Giard Construction. Co Ltd, alterations to basement & 
first floor, Postal: Terminal; Louis Donolo Inc, extension & modernization (Phase 2), 
Central Heating Plant, Queen Mary Veterans’ Hospital. Romaine Que: Gulf Maritime 
Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. Ste Emmelie (Leclercville) Que: Plessis Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of protection works. St Jean I O Que: Les Entreprises Cap 
Diamant Ltee, construction of protection works. Saint Laurent I O Que: Les Travaux 
de Saint Laurent Enr, construction of retaining wall. St Romuald Que: Arthur Simoneau, 
extension to protection wall. Cannington Ont: L T Braunton & Co Ltd, addition & altera- 
tions to Post Office Bldg. Mattawa Ont: Paul M Lechlitner, wharf extention. Moose 
Factory Ont: Pulsifer Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Ottawa Ont: 
Perini Ltd, additions & alterations, West Block, Parliament Bldgs; Stanley G Brookes, 
supply & installation of emergency electrical power generator, “A” Bldg, Cartier Square; 
Gendron Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, supply & installation of two hot water tanks, Virus 
Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, general alterations & 
repairs in certain areas throughout 552 Booth St; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations 
to certain areas in Norlite Bldg, Wellington St; Federal Plumbing & Heating, supply & 
installation of cold water mains, & related work, “C” Bldg, Cartier Square; Beaudoin 
Construction Ltd, alterations to steel partitioning, Trade & Commerce Bldg, Wellington St. 
Sault Ste Marie Ont: McLarty Bros & Brody Ltd, wharf repairs. Toronto Ont: Westeel 
Products Ltd, supply & erection of steel-glass partitions, etc, William Lyon Mackenzie 
Bldg. Playgreen Man: Surety Construction Co Ltd, alterations & additions to Indian day 
school, Indian Affairs Branch, Dept of Citizenship & Immigration. Winnipeg Man: A H 
Reynolds, removal of ashes & garbage from federal bldgs; Modern Building Cleaning 
Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning interior of General Post Office Bldg. Fort Quw’Appelle 
Sask: Klassen Construction Ltd, construction of staff residence, Indian Hospital, for Dept 
of Health & Welfare. Calgary Alta: Grange Construction Co, alterations for Dept of 
Mines & Technical Surveys, fourth floor, Customs Bldg. Habay Alta: Smithway Plumbing, 
installation of plumbing system, Nursing Station. Jasper National Park Alta: Dawson, 
Wade & Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base course, prime & seal coat, Mile 105 to 115.0, 
Banfi-Jasper Highway; Square M Construction Ltd & Coleman Collieries Ltd, grading, 
culverts & granular base course, Mile 125 to 139.2, Banft-Jasper Highway. Bella Bella B C: 
S R Kirkland Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Esquimalt B C: Pacific Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, float renewal, Magazine Jetty. Glacier National Park B C: Dawson, Wade 
& Co Ltd, & Peter Kiewit Sons Co of Canada Ltd, supply & erection of precast concrete 
units for Len’s & Tupper No 3 Snowsheds; Mamezasz Construction Ltd, sub-base (class 3) 
Mile 7 to Mile 17, Trans-Canada Highway; McNamara Construction Western Ltd, 
bituminous stabilized base course, Mile 0 to Mile 27.3, Trans-Canada Highway. New 
Westminster B C: Allan & Viner Construction Ltd, alterations to 3rd & 4th floors, federal 
bldg. Okeover Arm B C: Parsons Tractor Service Ltd, construction of breakwater. Salmon 
Arm B C: David Howrie Ltd, additions & alterations to federal bldg. Tofino B C: Sawchuk 
Construction, harbour improvements (fishermen’s landing approach & wharfhead recon- 
struction). Vancouver B C: C J Oliver Ltd, construction of Postal Station “F”; State 
Construction & Engineering Ltd, alterations to basement, etc, Customs Bldg, for Dept of 
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National Revenue. Dawson Y T; Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, con- 
struction of Ogilvie Bridge. near Stewart Crossing Y T: Vancouver Pile Driving & 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of McQueston River Bridge & approaches. Watson Lake 
Y T: General Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts & bridges, Mile 34.8 to Mile 68.2, 
Northerly Development Road. Yellowknife to Mackay Lake N W T: Western Construction 
& Lumber Co Ltd, construction of Development Road, Mile O to Mile 20. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Lamaline Nfid: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. St John’s Nfld: McNamara Industries 
Ltd, construction & supply of dipper arm for Dredge No 22. Naufrage P E I: L E Wellner, 
Jr, dredging. Arisaig N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, dredging. Ballantyne’s Cove N S: Colin 
R MacDonald Ltd, dredging. Cribbin’s Point N S: Colin R Macdonald Ltd, dredging. 
Livingstone’s Cove N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, dredging. Pictou N S: Ferguson Indus- 
tries Ltd, repairs & renewals to Dredge PWD No 20; Ferguson Industries Ltd, repairs to 
Tug “Canso”; Ferguson Industries Ltd, construction & delivery of 8 inch pipeline dredge 
to replace Dredge No 125. Matane Que: McNamara Marine Ltd, dredging. Montreal Que: 
Prieur Entreprises Inc, construction of covered passageway, Public Works Bldg. Quebec 
Que: Roger Vezina, general alterations to Champlain Harbour Station; La Cie F X Drolet, 
repairs to Dredge PWD No 130. Sorel Que: Marine Industries Ltd, dredging. Rimouski 
Que: McNamara Marine Ltd, dredging. Brampton Ont: A R King Co Ltd, alterations 
to federal bldg. Cobourg Ont: Russell Construction Ltd, dredging. Hamilton Ont: The J P 
Porter Co Ltd, dredging East approach to Terminal Wharf No 3; The J P Porter Co Ltd, 
dredging West approach to Wellington St Wharf. Oshawa Ont: Marine Pipeline & Dredging 
Lid, dredging. Ottawa Ont: J R Statham Construction Ltd, installation of ventilation 
system, Parliament Bldgs; Rideau Construction, alterations to Sovereign Bldg; Bun Wise- 
man, alterations to Plaza Bldg; Broder Electric, improvement to lighting system, Hunter 
Bldg; Trudel & McAdam Ltd, alterations to windows, 588 Booth St; Sanco Ltd, disinfect- 
ing of washrooms, various bldgs; Gendron Plumbing & Heating, supply & installation 
of hot water storage tank, Plant Products Bldg, CEF; R A Bingham, alterations to 
British American Bank Note Bldg; J R Statham Construction Ltd, general alterations 
to Canadian Bank Note Bldg; Federal Plumbing & Heating, supply & installation of water 
supply system, Research Institute, CEF; Andre Lalande, installation of unit heaters, 
Tunney’s garage, Tunney’s Park. Owen Sound Ont: Russell Bros Ltd, construction & 
delivery of 8 inch pipeline dredge to replace Dredge No 4. Port Burwell Ont: McNamara 
Marine Ltd, dredging. Port Hope Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, dredging. Port 
Stanley Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, dredging. Toronto Ont: C A Frazer artes 
moving furniture, Arthur Meighen Bldg; C A Frazer Ltd, moving furniture, UIC Bldg; 
C A Frazer Ltd, moving furniture, Arthur Meighen Bldg. Riverton Man: River Boat 
Works, construction & delivery of two service tugs for Dredges DPW Nos 252 & 253. 
Sumas to Hope B C: Fraser River Dredging Co Ltd, dredging, Fraser River; Scuffler 
Dredge Co Ltd, dredging, Fraser River. Vancouver B C: Allied Builders Ltd, construction 
& delivery of inspection vessel; McKenzie Barge & Marine Ways Ltd, overhaul of PWD 
Workboat “Essington IT’. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Ray Nfld: Beauchamp Hardware Ltd, construction of single dwelling. Point la 
Haye Nfld: Spracklin & Reid Ltd, construction of two single dwellings & combined fog 
alarm bldg & light tower & demolition of existing bldgs. Machias Seal Island N B: 
McDowell & Cook, construction of single dwelling. Cape Gaspe Que: Arthur Lafontaine, 
construction of two single dwellings. Forestville Que: Leopold Fortin, construction of 
NDB Bldg & related work. Montreal Que: Fontaine Nursery Farms Ltd, landscaping of 
terminal area, International Airport. Quebec, Que: Les Serres de Charlesbourg Ouest, Enr, 
landscaping, Airport. Sorel Que: Marine Industries Ltd, *prefabrication of portable 
Marine Railway. Owen Sound Ont: Russe] Bros Ltd, “construction of diesel engine 
& passenger ferry & workboat for service between Christian Island & Cedar Point 
Wharf. St James Man: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of Air 
Terminal Bldg, Winnipeg International Airport. Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 
Co of Canada Ltd, construction of runway & taxiways, Airport. Port Hardy B C: Bennett 
& White Construction Co Ltd, construction of Air Terminal Bldg, Doppler VOR Bldg, 
Hydrogen Generator Bldg & other related works. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Don River Ont: Scott-J ackson Construction Ltd, construction of sanitary trunk sewer. 
Weston Ont: Sam Cosentino Ltd, construction of sanitary trunk sewer. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Indexes, May 1961 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
decreased 0.1 per cent from 129.1 to 129.0 
between April and May as a result of a 
decline of 0.6 per cent in the food index 
combined with a drop of 0.2 per cent 
in the housing index*. The health and per- 
sonal care, and tobacco and alcohol in- 
dexes were unchanged, while the clothing, 
transportation, and recreation and reading 
indexes rose 0.4 per cent, 0.6 per cent and 
0.3 per cent, respectively. 

The food index moved from 123.9 to 
123.2 as lower ptices were reported for a 
wide range of items including eggs, beef, 
pork, lamb, chicken, turkey, oranges, jam, 
lard, canned and frozen vegetables, tomato 
juice, and frozen orange juice. These price 
declines more than balanced higher prices 
for most fresh vegetables, apples, grapes, 
coffee, and processed cheese. 

The housing index decreased from 133.2 
to 132.9 as the shelter component was 
unchanged but the household operation 
index declined 0.6 per cent. In shelter, the 
rent index was unchanged for the fifth 
successive month; the home-ownership index 
edged up fractionally as higher prices for 
new houses and repair items offset lower 
premiums for property insurance. 

The decline in the household operation 
index reflected lower prices for coal and 
fuel oil, as well as price decreases in most 
other groups. In household services, lower 
prices were reported for insurance on house- 
hold effects. 

The clothing index rose from 111.9 to 
112.4 as a result of increases in prices for 
women’s wear and footwear. Men’s wear 
and piece goods were unchanged, while the 
index for children’s wear declined. 

The transportation index moved up to 
141.8 from 141.0, with an increase in the 
automobile operation index resulting from 
a 6.8-per-cent rise in automobile insurance 
premiums combined with some upward 
movement in gasoline prices. New passenger 
car prices declined by 0.7 per cent. 

The health and personal care index was 
unchanged at 155.3. Minor price increases 
in some personal care supplies and services, 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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including haircuts, were not sufficient to 
affect the index. 

The recreation and reading index in- 
creased to 146.0 from 145.5 as a result of 
higher prices for theatre admissions and 
toys in the recreation index; the reading 
index was unchanged. 

Fractionally higher prices for cigarette 
tobacco, beer and liquor were not signifi- 
cant enough to move the tobacco and 
alcohol index, which remained at its April 
level of 115.8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1961 

Consumer price indexes for 10 regional 
cities (1949=100) showed mixed results 
between March and April. Four of the 
ten were higher, three were lower and three 
unchanged}. 

Increases ranged from 0.2 per cent in 
both Saint John and Vancouver to 0.4 
per cent in Halifax; decreases amounted to 
0.2 per cent in Montreal and 0.4 per cent 
both in Ottawa and Toronto. 

Food indexes were lower in all regional 
cities except St. John’s and Vancouver. 
Shelter indexes were steady, remaining un- 
changed in seven of the ten regional cities 
and declining fractionally in the remaining 
three. 

Clothing indexes were up in six cities 
from the preceding month and remained 
unchanged in the other four. Household 
operation indexes rose in seven cities, de- 
clined in one and were unchanged in two. 
Other commodities and services indexes 
were higher in seven cities, lower in two 
and unchanged in the remaining regional 
city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were 
as follows: Halifax +0.5 to 128.5; St. 
John’s +0.3 to 116.8*; Vancouver -+0.3 
to 129.9; Saint John +0.2 to 129.9; Ottawa 
—0.5 to 129.6; Toronto —0.5 to 130.4; 
Montreal —0.3 to 128.7. Winnipeg, Saska- 





toon-Regina and Edmonton-Calgary  re- 
mained unchanged at 127.0, 124.8 and 
124.5 respectively. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
*On base June 1951=—100. 
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Wholesale Price Index, March 1961 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) stood at 231.3 in March, 
0.1 per cent lower than the February index 
of 231.6 but 0.6 per cent higher than last 
year’s March index of 229.8. Compared 
with the preceding month, three major 
group indexes were lower, and the remain- 
ing five were higher. 

The animal products group index de- 
clined 1.3 per cent to 256.2 in March from 
259.6 in February; the vegetable products 
group index, 0.7 cent to 200.1 from 201.6. 
The wood products group index was only 
slightly lower at 301.6 versus 301.7. 


Indexes for the remaining five major 
groups were slightly higher in March. 
Group indexes were: textile products, 233.1 
(232.6 in February); non-ferrous metals, 
174.6 (174.4); non-metallic minerals, 186.3 
(185.9); chemical products, 188.1 (187.9); 
and iron products, 256.7 (256.6). 

The residential building materials price 
index (1935-39=100) moved up to 293.7 
in March from 291.9 in February; on the 
base 1949—100, to 128.8 from 128.0. The 
non-residential building materials price in- 
dex (1949—100) rose to 131.7 from 131.6. 


Wholesale Price Index, February 1961 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) edged up 0.1 per cent in 
February to 231.6 from 231.3 in January 
and was 0.6 per cent above last year’s 
February index of 230.2. Four major group 
indexes were higher and four lower in 
February than in the preceding month. 
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1961 1963 

The textile products group index rose 
1.0 per cent to 232.6 from 230.3; the iron 
products group index rose 0.6 per cent to 
256.6 from 255.1; the animal products 
group index advanced 0.4 per cent to 259.6 
from 258.5; and the vegetable products 
group index edged up 0.2 per cent to 201.6 
from 201.2. 

The non-ferrous metals group index de- 
clined 1.0 per cent to 174.4 from 17 6:23 
the wood products group index fell 0.4 
per cent to 301.7 from 302.9. Other de- 
creases were 0.2 per cent or less for non- 
metallic minerals (to 185.9 from 186.3) 
and chemical products (to 187.9 from 
188.0). 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1961 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) remained unchanged be- 
tween mid-April and mid-March at a record 
level of 127.5 first reached last December. 
A record rise in used automobile prices for 
this season and increases in charges for 
fruits and vegetables, movie tickets and 
health insurance were balanced by declines 
in the prices of gasoline, women’s clothing, 
new autos, meats, poultry and eggs. 

Prices in April averaged 1 per cent higher 
than in April 1960, the narrowest gap 
compared with the same month in the 
previous year for nearly two years. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, March 1961 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
Prices. Lanes iy : 1956=100) rose from 
112.3 to 112.7 between mid-February and 
mid-March. At this level it was 3 points 
above the level of March 1960. 


1962 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making appli- 
cation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the Library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication de- 
sired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LABoUR GAZETTE. 

List No. 152 


Annual Reports 


1. BRITISH COLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Annual Report for the year ended 
December 31st,- 1960. [Victoria?] Queen’s 
Printeteel 90h Pps-o3. 

2. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Eigh- 
teenth Annual Report on Benefit Periods 
established and terminated under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, Calendar Year, 
1959. (Compiled from material supplied 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion). Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 
91. 

3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Equal Pay for Equal Work, Workmen's 
Compensation, Fair Employment Practices 
and Weekly Rest-Day. December, 1960. 
Ottawa, Queen's’ Printer, 1961." Pp. °29: 

4. NEw BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Report for the Year ending March 
31st, 1960. Fredericton, 1961. Pp. 63. 

5. NEw YorK (STATE). STATE COMMIS- 
SION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION. Report of 
Progress; a Review of the Program for 
1959. New York (1960?) Pp. 144. 

6. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF LaA- 
BoUR. Sixteenth Annual Report for the 
Twelve Months ended March 31, 1960. 
Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 120. 

7. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR Europe. Annual Bulletin of 
Electric Energy Statistics for Europe, 1959. 
Geneva, 1960. Pp. 75. English and French. 

8. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC CoM- 
MISSION FOR Europe. Annual Bulletin of 
Transport Statistics for Europe, 1959. Gen- 
eva, 1960. Pp. 112. English and French. 

9. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE 
AND Hour AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIvI- 
sIONs. Annual Report, 1960. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 227-270. 
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Conferences 


10. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Report 
of Proceedings of the 14th Annual Tax 
Conference... Toronto, November 14, 15, 
16, 1960. Toronto, 1961. Pp. 321. 

11. CANADIAN LABOUR CoNGREsS. Third 
Constitutional Convention, Montreal, Que- 
bec, April 25-29, 1960. Ottawa. [19607] 
PD. tz. 

12. ONTARIO FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
(CLC). Report of Proceedings, Fourth Con- 
vention, Toronto, Ontario, November 7th, 
8th and 9th, 1960. Toronto, 1961. Pp. 71. 

13. ONTARIO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CONFERENCE, TORONTO, 1960. [Papers pre- 
sented to the Conference, November 24 and 
25, 1960. Toronto, 1960] 1 Volume (various 
parts). 

Theme of conference: Increased employment 
through accelerated industrial development. 

Conference sponsored by the Trade and 


Industry Branch of the Ontario Dept. of 
Planning and Development. 


Employment Management 


14. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Personnel Procedure Manuals, Their 


Contents, Format, Preparation, Distribu- 
tion, by Geneva Seybold. New York, 1961. 
Pps 236 


Analyzes the contents and format of 147 
personnel procedure manuals, issued by 138 
companies varying in size from 250 to 446,000 
employees. Contains excerpts from _ several 
manuals. 

15. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Health and Insurance Plans under Collec- 
tive Bargaining; Surgical and Medical Bene- 
fits, Late Summer 1959. Washington, GPO, 
LUG PD. 39: 

Based on a study of 300 selected plans. 


Industrial Relations 


16. GALENSON, WALTER, Ed. Labor and 
Trade Unionism: an Interdisciplinary Reader 
[edited by] Walter Galenson [and] Seymour 
Martin Lipset. New York, Wiley, 1960. 
| ego mee be) 

A selection of articles on such various 
topics as union wage policy, labor markets, 
trade union movement, trade union monopoly, 
collective bargaining, the internal political 
activities of three unions, “strike proneness” 
and its determinants, and, work satisfaction. 

17. SLICHTER, SUMNER HUBER. The Im- 
pact of Collective Bargaining on Manage- 
ment, by Sumner H. -Slichter, James J. 
Healy [and] E. Robert Livernash. Washing- 
ton, Brookings Institution, 1960. Pp. 982. 

Some of the topics dealt with in this book 
are the control of hiring, union policies on 
training and apprenticeship, seniority, promo- 
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tion policies, subcontracting, pension plans, 
health and welfare plans, fringe benefits, sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits, wage incen- 
tives, disciplinary policies and procedures, wild- 
cat strikes, grievance procedures, problems and 
policies in high-cost plants, union-management 
co-operation, and negotiation of union-manage- 
ment contracts. 


United Nations 

18. AsIA AND THE Far EAST CONFERENCE 
ON ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
SOCIAL SERVICES, NEW DELHI, 1959. Report. 
New York, United Nations, 1960. Pp. 41. 

19. SEMINAR ON EVALUATION AND UTILI- 
ZATION OF POPULATION CENSUS DATA IN 
ASIA AND THE Far East, Bomsay, 1960. 
Seminar on Evaluation and Utilization of 
Population Census Data in Asia and the 
Far East, Bombay, India, 20 June-8 July 
1960. Organized by the United Nations in 
co-operation with the Government of India. 
New York, United Nations, 1961. Pp. 93. 

20. SEMINAR ON EVALUATION AND UTILI- 
ZATION OF POPULATION CENSUS DATA IN 
LATIN AMERICA, SANTIAGO, 1959. Seminar 
on Evaluation and Utilization of Population 
Census Data in Latin America, Santiago, 
Chile, 30 November-18 December 1959. 
Organized by the United Nations in co- 
operation with the Government of Chile 
and the Inter-American Statistical Institute. 
New York, United Nations, 1960. Pp. 98. 

21. SEMINAR ON PARTICIPATION OF WoM- 
EN IN PUBLIC LIFE, ADDIS ABABA, 1960. 
Seminar on Participation of Women in 
Public Life (1960) Addis Ababa, 12 to 23 
December 1960. New York, United Na- 
tions, 1961. Pp. 38. 

22. SEMINAR ON REHABILITATION OF THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED FOR PARTICIPANTS 
FROM LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES, COPEN- 
HAGEN, 1959. Seminar on Rehabilitation of 
the Physically Handicapped for Participants 
from Latin American Countries, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, 21 June to 24 July 1959. 
New York, United Nations, 1960. Pp. 108. 

Seminar organized by the United Nations 
and the Government of Denmark in co-opera- 
tion with the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, the World Health Organization, the 
World Veterans Federation, and the Interna- 
tional Society for the Welfare of Cripples. 

23. SEMINAR ON THE PROTECTION OF 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN CRIMINAL PROCEDURE, 
VIENNA, 1960. Seminar on the Protection 
of Human Rights in Criminal Procedure 
(1960) Vienna, Austria, 20 June to 4 July 
1960. Organized by the United Nations in 
co-operation with the Government of 
Austria. New Year, United Nations, 1960 
[i.e. 1961] Pp. 132. 


Women 
24. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS News. Indus- 


try’s Growing Stake in Womanpower. New 
York, 1960. Pp. 4. 
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25. Ross, ALLEEN D. Becoming a Nurse, 
Toronto, Macmillan, 1961. Pp. 420. 

This study “is based on the reports of nurses 
who have looked back and described their 
training and graduate experiences from their 
own particular point of view.’ Much of the 
book is written using the words of the nurses 
themselves. 


Miscellaneous 


26. AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. Trade Unions in Australia. Edited 
by John Wilkes and S. E. Benson. Sydney, 
Angus and Robertson, 1959. Pp. 190. 

Contents: Australian Trade Unionism in the 
Twentieth Century, by Lloyd Ross. Develop- 


ments in British Trade Union Policies, by 


Lord Citrine. American Trade Unions and 
Industrial Change, 


by David J. McDonald. 
The Community’s Interest in Trade. Unions, 
by J. H. Wootten. The Economic and Social 
Impact of Trade Unions in Australia, by 
D. Rawson. Trade Unions—Their Place and 
Role in the Future, by A. E. Monk. 

27. BRENNAN, CHARLES W. Wage Deter- 
mination: Plans, Practices, and Principles. 
Homewood, Ill., R. D. Irwin, 1959. Pp. 
439. 

Explains and analyzes the various tools used 
in wage administration such as job analysis, 
job evaluation, wage survey, wage incentive, 
personnel rating, etc. 

28. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
TRANSPORTATION, 1959-1961. Report. Ot- 
tawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. 1 volume. 

M. A. MacPherson, Sr., chairman. 

Only Vol. 1 has been issued up to April 
1961. 


Examines the transportation situation in 
Canada today, analyzes some problems and 
suggests some changes in public policy, and 
indicates what financial assistance the com- 
mission considers adequate for the railroads. 

29. LANDIS, JAMES MCCAULEY. Report 
on Regulatory Agencies to the President- 
Elect. [New York, The Author? 1960?] 
Pp. 87. 

The author is former dean of the Harvard 
Law School, former Chairman of the USS. 
Securities and Exchange Commission and a 
former Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. He has been named as a special assistant 
for regulatory agencies by President Kennedy. 
Mr. Landis examined such government agen- 
cies as the Federal Power Commission, Federal 
Communications Commission, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, National Labor Relations 
Board, etc. and made recommendations for 
improving their efficiency. 

30. NEW York (STATE). DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR. DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT. Un- 
employment Benefits and Family Finances; 
a Study of Incomes and Expenditures of 
Beneficiaries and Their Families in Utica, 
New York, 1958. Report of Findings from 
a Survey conducted by the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia Univer- 
sity... New York, 1960. Pp. 133. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 18, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 






































Atlantic . Prairie British 
ae Canada Region Quebec | Ontario Region | Columbia 
EherlabourphOrce: set. + cence des cee aes ne cee 6, 353 560 1,785 2,348 1,085 575 
Micrieeerete Src ein ene ore ae aA 4,678 422 1,329 1,685 811 431 
WGrnen cme ee eee SR Oe ort AA ae ee 1,675 138 456 663 274 144 
(42>) 0sv ears aq aaee ero perp eee cts were 568 60 200 172 97 39 
2 DAEY CATS: eee E Meme Meter Taleo hale he ei aang fereee 798 79 263 265 130 61 
AAR CATIS Nea RR A See eth eta RA oe ci chose Sor Sie 2,932 237 823 1,109 488 275 
Aha GA Ww GATSIN ties Aor Meier etn San lees ti 1,846 161 456 720 326 183 
GDA CATSPANCCOV Ermer eben eters ctarienetrnc munis: 209 23 43 82 44 17 
HDL Gef STON RSOE os chew or Somraricaas ce 6 -cso Conan Sep eaee 5,648 459 1,518 2,158 1,009 504 
Vien ere tere tet Ra, Bere bares he eda ee% 4,048 326 1, 089 1,520 743 370 
\AWopniVeli\inw banc ce CORE Raoeid TOKE Hae ee eee 1, 600 133 429 638 266 134 
Agricultural..... as Acne as Eee ee Ae ‘3 593 46 124 142 256 25 
INGHeAoTiCULLUrAleeye eh eres domme ones 5,055 413 1,394 2,016 753 479 
I2EVIGL MOV aha yeow oer deseo on Ak COSU eR aelee Baer 4,587 371 1,247 1,852 686 431 
Menenee. 28s ee Pe myerrin San Sak © 3,180 251 855 1, 263 455 309 
WOM Te eee cee ia, clean ccpenseenan diene esi sircaaer 9) SM 1,454 120 392 589 231 122 
(Uinenin Oy cClamiie freer ee ecco 705 101 267 190 76 71 
TY LCST ey he GON RE RE sy areca 630 96 240 165 68 61 
\ Veta oy bo ROE OOO eC Oona COpmEe es Goer 75 + 27 25 ‘ 10 
Persons Not in the Labour Force...........--.-.-- 5,590 642 1,609 1,848 955 536 
a5 Peis aarti co oth Sa ae eR ete rare 127 178 347 386 226 134 
VOT erate a ACUe tates oor 8 rs cornice ec intidioyes 4,319 464 1, 262 1,462 729 402 














* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








March February March 





ae 1961 1961 1960 

Total: Unémployed 52 es7 scat as eee ee ee ee 705 719 609 
On Temporary ayo Up UO oULGd Sanaa er artery eee 41 55 43 
Wathoutiwork and iscelcin oa" w or cnene re innate te eres in ee 664 664 566 
Seeking full-time’ work) a5 cere ote ae econ Ce eee 628 629 545 
Seeking part-time work Wie Anes eles Gk fee vor nee chee eee 36 35 21 
Seeking under’ 1 month. 205. 0a55.000 waee oe ce oe EE ee 89 108 90 
Secking l=} mionthsts, «ce eh ee te a «oe 270 308 244 
Seeking. 4-6 mionthssc.i... 2: Beseaecfausinones eee ee ee 218 166 181 
Seeking more'than 6imonths... 5 te te ee en ee 87 82 51 





B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nore: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 
to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


—e—e—eo—Oess0oOOnmnmoOS0Seeee 
a a a 








Monthly Total Quarterly Totals! 
pee beers neg ee ee GE eee Cee ee eee 
Trans- : 
Year and portation, ; S caren eupplee 
Month Mining Perens pucere Forestry iat A lee Trade aeud ne tary |Totals? 
ormmtite overn- | Labour 
et ment) | Income 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14, 890 
1957—Total....} 535 4,838 1,661 336 Sik 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....| 552 5,103 Livi3 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....} 551 5, 200 1,779 326 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 
1960— 
March....... 46.7 428.7 ESOC OF Ags: bbe | ase Rie ce | eats ae | eam. | a eee | 1,469.8 
‘April. ae 44.5 430.7 Pe ee ey ERR TEN Pe wee fre SORk CE LO Ce ; 1 
Mayo. tee 45.1 437.3 149.3 72.0 363.4 81.2 657.0 | 1,273.6 | 226.9 | 1,537.4 
Riis eenuneee ce J 46.7 443.3 158) Sets arom ashame << Beceel. 5, aca lea. |e aaa: | nee ee 1,590.2 
LLY. eee 46.3 435.3 LEO OCR b .cott sabe wots Mee Sol, san ectcid fae he eemea name tale 1,578.9 
AvoUsSt eee 46.7 437.9 154.4 88.5 446.7 84.7 663.5 | 1,282.7 | 232.9 | 1,592.3 
September...| 46.9 442.0 LOS Fay | «Sia ain't] dem ape FMT od ants owen Leet eal Meee eee ee , 620.7 
October..... 45.7 437.5 ASL 2a). sc to oR he acethie eee. supe: Coen eine Ee eee 599.8 
November...| 45.4 432.3 148.5 91.6 369.9 82.6 685.45; 1,319.29)" 235.5 |°1,573.7 
December...| 44.3 422.6 WAS Teer Od See Beare «ch eae Peo elie meal | Uilicalaas 4 4 
1961— 
January...... 44,2 420.0 140. Bal |... 2. «UE NS. Se Re ee eee Br ee ie 1,494.3* 
February*...| 44.4 424, 4* 142.0* 62.4 BRS Th 81.8 655.7 | 1,326.9 | 235.5 |1,502.3* 
Marchf...... 43.9 426.5 TARE Ve concdiios ste ae cadetenter atta reals een eT ene 1,507.4 


1Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals, 

Includes post office wages and salaries. 

3Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 

*Revised. 


TPreliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at 
March 1961 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment 
of 2,608,299. Tables C-4 (every second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom 
Statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried 
employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 




















Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949=100)! Index Numbers (1949=100) 
m Average — Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Employ- |Aggregate Weekly Wages Employ- |Aggregate Weekly Wages 





Wages and ; Wages and 
ment Payrolls and Salaries ment Payrolls and @slarios 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
INS VSS. Se ang eel a eee 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144,4 63.48 
0 OO AER hh octie ey ce tien, a2 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 Wash 7 66.71 
Oye) ee eee ee ee 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 1538 185.3 159.1 69.94 
VOD Ba crateice See crite ’s Sede ean 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
1 OTUs a ee erie 119.7 205.7 171.0 Teen Ta 193.3 yas 75.84 
1960 
Misi lay dot tot apie oiske chants aieye ss 114.2 201.5 il Aaee! URDGaHE 109.0 195.5 177.5 78.04 
daar ents ee ey eee pee 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 
IMI 3 ee lies Ae er eran 118.9 209.8 175.4 (oeo0 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
ART oyster’ | er eh Ee ee pene ee eS DP ANietL eit 75.67 Wil 201.8 177.8 78.16 
divi Fe Oe eS aN REET cee reat 121.9 217.8 Wien 76.28 IO 2 198.4 Wee) 78.18 
BATES GENOME BN cht Suoxha gore stssorc 123.1 291.0 176.8 75.94 Ney 199.7 176.5 77.62 
WEP LEMMDSr eyes las . ackotee s « 123.1 220.7 178.2 76.55 111.6 201.6 P7Se2 Vesa 
@Oetobencae dress. ahs Heo 12155 218.2 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
ING WeMibeinekees. «s<.c 23 azs.c- 119.7 214.5 177.9 76.43 108.1 197.2 180.0 79.16 
ID ECE DETa mest: sacl tik aor 114.8 202.4 175.0 75.18 104.1 187.0 Ge o% 77.92 
1961 
AU ATige. yorscienet: ciaccds. sha. Peas « 111: 201.4 179. 77.00 104.3 191.6 181.1 79.65 


6 2 
Mel rU ary Arma ger icel stays sar. «) 111.0 202.5* 181.1 fii S0* 104.6 193.5* 182.5* 80.24* 
IVES 1a ren pyetraeg ala eesrotuers: sty ns 110.9 202.0 180.8 77.66 104.9 194.4 182.7 80.35 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

TrcHnicaL Nore—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 
to conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period 
in a month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the 
last pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average earnings formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 


* Revised. 
{ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 














(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
























































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area SS 
Feb. [ Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
1949 $ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newitound andes ac 2 eee ea eee ae 114.6 117.9 108.9 he3 71.08 67.82 
Prince Edwardes ani clen eae eee ete ene eee ee LOTS 105.4 109.0 56.93 57.94 a) ay/ 
Nova 'SCOta se ae. Coes ee ee teen 86.1 87.6 93.8 64.24 63.62 63.14 
New Brauswitic: msciseccock oc enc Oe ee ee eee 95.4 99.4 101.0 64.54 63.49 63.05 
Québec: a: SR ees Hira eee i130) (5) 111.0 113.0 75.01 T4271 ea: 
Ontario :scc ee eae Re RO ee ee Ada 113.8 iltileent 80.53 79.96 77.94 
Manito be hice cere. casst ee ns A eet ever 102.9 104.7 105.4 Toai2 72.24 71.14 
SaskatohGwarls ta. cacot fk.) tos. tee eee eee ae eee eee 110.3 IVT 33 116.2 73.00 WY 71.04 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 142.6 143.7 146.4 79.61 78.67 77.76 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 105.5 105.2 ili? 85.36 83.83 82.64 
Canada >< 3. se nase oO ee eee 110.9 111.6 114.6 77.78 76.99 head 
Urban Areas 
St. John" sty ceteris: eotveneeeee? 6 ote ee Cee ee 116.4 119.5 ihe 58.13 56.75 54.81 
SH Airey. Fok eee cist cee. ce ee ea 68.9 91.3 75.59 75.82 TOOT 
FH alifiaix., 2 te cgacgs ceteris ete ta eee ee Te iO ols: 121.9 119.9 63.95 64.25 61.82 
Moncton: Sito. otters ee on nee Ge ee 94.9 96.7 91.8 60.82 60.26 59.16 
Saint Johny a cas osteo 2 ee eee eres TG 108.8 il 62.3 63.08 61.22 
ChicoutrmiaJongiiere.. cence eee se eee 102.6 101.0 110.6 95.91 94.17 87.70 
Quebec... es tase ba chee ee ee eee 102.6 101.6 105.9 65.01 64.41 63.05 
Sherbrooke sees cine ee eee oe ee 97.6 97.0 97.7 63.83 63.45 62.34 
Shawinigan’ 4%. 0). 4os5choee ee ene nae 100.4 NO tl 104.2 84.31 85.39 81.98 
Three Riverscaacwedd eee er eee 101.6 100.9 109.6 71.04 71.40 68.60 
Drummond ville. tee see, oe eee nee (BG Hae A 75.4 63.26 63.70 61.77 
Montréal... oF. Sen. snes ec oe ee 118.0 Iie Fe 119.6 76.46 75.91 74.04 
Ottawa Euler. 0. sae ss ee ener eee 118.0 118.1 119.0 lain 71.68 69.49 
IXinPSEOm. tae toate eee eee es 114.4 114.2 107.7 75.26 75.38 Deol 
Peterborough)... eee Jared OTE oe eee 86.7 88.3 96.5 84.74 84.53 84.07 
Oshawa. bei oe hahlso dee atte ee en eee 169.0 7A 187.2 88.94 89.33 86.59 
TRGrenito....i..abacients koe cee nO Oh ee 126.6 126.8 127.6 80.85 80.46 77.81 
Elamalion 5.0: gicts tet Seon on ee ee eee 103.7 103.3 Te 85.58 85.03 83.38 
St. Catherines. 225.4 (canes ne eee eee ne 104.4 103.9 PET9 88.59 88.41 85.04 
Nispara: Halls. cesta eee ee ee 88.5 88.4 93.0 83.7 83.07 79.69 
Brantiord ..3.....00.0 cee eee ee ee ae 78.7 78.2 84.5 74.95 (enle 70.66 
Guelp ini. cc cee Oe ee eee 115.9 114.9 121.8 WAST 71.10 69.70 
Galt se ides cc OS renee ee) eens 106.4 107.7 AEG 69.58 69.95 Oia 
Kitchener, 2 7 ee eee ee 114.6 TSS 120.0 73.02 Heros 70.38 
SUGDUEY.. actlo ouch RE ene 146.1 146.5 141.3 91.93 91.88 89.40 
Timmins) .2u.2, 8. ae ee ee eee 90.6 90.9 92.5 70.08 70.01 68.3 
Londor:,4:). 405). $43). i, ee, ee ee A aie 2S 121.4 Ze Varn V2eo4 HORE 
Sartig..4. a0 oe, Oe Sa ee ee ae 118.2 119.1 120.5 101.23 99.95 95.67 
Windsor. .. hore We a ee ee Mae 71.6 78.9 86.09 83.87 85.06 
Sault. Ste: Marie: 5 c:06e acon cee ee 125.4 128.0 145.3 98.62 98.34 96.21 
Bt. William — Pit. eA cree ey ee epee Oh) 99.2 95.6 78.87 78.66 75.34 
WHemipe gn: aes saith w 98 See ce ot 104.9 107.6 106.7 69.97 69.12 68.00 
Regina). See aac It vi diene Te ee 121e 122.8 2e3 71.93 71.64 69.11 
Saskatoon ge. o0 shin cage vs eck ee eee 2m 128.4 WOME 69.01 68.63 65.84 
EBaGmontone. oct eban cn yee eee 171.9 WP? 175.4 one 73.01 71.65 
Calgary oeiihent selena te ae eee ee 163.9 166.4 162.0 el? 74.60 anol 
Vancouver die pisses Sue aie rnas (CRG ar arts ore a RCE ee 106.6 10772 ioe 83.75 82.25 80.94 
ViG@tonia Nese. 24 loon cere tke oe a a ee ee 104.9 104.0 108.0 77.44 75.60 74.59 
TABLE C-4—HOURS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
This table is published every second month. 
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TABLE C-3 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in “Employment and Payrolls’’ 


INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 















































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry = 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
at $ $ $ 
BUEN ge ae ORE ois ny «deine nays = § accent sah cee a 114.0 113.3 122.1 96.18 96.27 94.20 
Metal ening eee tee ne a eet eee ee 129.8 130.1 138.9 97.99 97.73 95.36 
(COLGAN ee tae See eee 40.3 70.9 (3a 78.38 78.54 76.07 
Oiler Gea Gis 2 ee Mee eee eles re eh Dh a 185.3 185.3 200.6 104.92 104.58 101.87 
JEWS E+ thom Sees eee A ae aie ree Mi ek I Mk 86.8 84.5 99.3 97.75 7.87 96.16 
Coal jg 33033 Se Ae ee Hine Seen ee ae ae, Meader 38.8 36.2 49.7 71.92 71.50 71.94 
UNG MALU ease a See) ee 1 Bee 293.3 292.7 533i y/ 112.48 111.91 112.74 
Nip nem eCaleRe emt fie edo eee. fee eh Soden 121.6 12135 112.8 84.20 85.99 82.73 
MAMIUTAGCEUEIN Se. He 1 SRE hy RS cot BE Pires ees 104.6 104.3 108.9 80.20 79.65 77.68 
Dire ble woo dsr te Be cht. haere © AR bs AR RR 106.2 105.9 114.6 86.01 85.44 83.38 
INon=duralble 260 Gs: 8255. tind 8S, Se ck ok eee 103.2 103.1 104.0 oad 74.66 C2e38 
Hood andibeveragés! i fs4- 8952. ek BS: 102.1 102.4 103.2 C2e0 71.25 70.38 
Mea tpRoguets ed 6 Stab :4). BhoP he hick dda: 125.0 128.0 131.0 78.92 78.29 eel 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 69.4 72.4 OR 69.05 68.10 68.00 
(Craienowlepr OCUChS eck eee art Mee ae cee. 97.9 97.8 100.5 77.20 76.34 74.91 
Bread and other bakery products................ 107.0 106.2 107.7 66.01 66.49 65.65 
Distilledvandiralt liquors: ee os..).68. 25.5 ae ee - 94.6 94.4 97.5 96.64 96.42 91.95 
Hobaccoand! tobacco productss..4..+.25.4..... «ee. 108.3 17 52 106.9 70.7 68.18 68.30 
Rib berproducts. ae: ube kes cthi sts 64. bent eee 94.2 95.2 105.0 81.33 80.89 80.34 
Heatherproauctsaa., +: Mai: bi. daca ts aby cen okies 86.9 85.8 85.8 55.36 55.00 53.08 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)....... ee 94.9 94.5 93.4 53.01 52.24 50.81 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 76.1 75.4 HO AY) 63.98 63.84 62.19 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 69.5 69.1 66.0 60.13 59.99 59.19 
Woollentooots Mt apy eee, kee ate Pra ea 59.4 58.6 61.8 60.13 60.38 SY (aye 
SymumetLescextiles anid silke ee ieee) .8 le eee 81.4 81.8 84.9 70.73 70.39 68.49 
@lothinew@extile- and: frye). Statens Gl. hes oe 90.8 89.4 92.2 50.98 50.38 49.06 
Nengekelotiinc aa Oe 2) wees See ee 90.6 89.0 92.0 50.30 49.27 47.60 
Wiomnrenistclotining' |.) f0.@ . 1. weet. . dome. hak sae tiles 101.8 99.4 100.0 52.96 52.50 51.48 
KttOod sae wn Me... 3 eee tt Bc kk ee 2.6 42.9 74.8 49.65 49.72 48.05 
Wiood nso di CLs Ma, Chet «ck Seta eke cd arat cefh.s 94.6 94.0 101.5 69.54 68.05 67.72 
Aw ence Lani Sern itsi we. tale da. t ee oe ee ee 94.9 93.8 103.1 22 70.25 70.36 
EUTMULUTE ey ee eek «or Maes fois bs ak cect 104.8 105.5 109.0 65.93 65.48 64.08 
©thervwoodmroductss. ©... 41.8.0 .9000..0-h«be: 73.4 W238 80.0 62.48 61.48 61.06 
A DETADLOGUCUSH Mae. ek ae cto dee wee ce dechhe 118.6 AOE 119.8 95.08 94.40 90.19 
ulpfandipapenmuil sey bat. aad seen ok eee 119.9 120.4 120.7 103.03 102.38 96.95 
Othenpapenprocductss. to4. W402. ok ..2 Aeeee ISG 115.9 117.6 75.69 74.92 72.99 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 128).0 122729 1223 86.37 85.65 84.33 
Imonvanta steel’ productsme se. « ga:0 bsnl. ke ce abt 99.4 98.9 109.1 90.20 89.93 88.02 
Jalespernd bitumen iitcahey eveoXS\ahtSe yaa 5h 6 Ooo ohn doonh oe 67.7 66.6 82.5 93.23 92.74 88.19 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 143.7 149.3 15057 91.50 90.18 87.43 
land waned toolSkrey ates. a -b sn atthe. 96.9 96.0 103.0 80.52 79.44 78.39 
Heating and cooking Appliances................. 87.7 87.3 99.9 77.99 77.04 opie 
lmonveastingsy,. 28) IMAP tae. oe es ae kh. 88.6 85.7 97.1 84.92 84.47 84.74 
Machinery mdustrialy.s..5 he oot Reese eee 110.5 109.6 117.9 87.68 87.28 84.37 
Prinvanyeimonsandisteela «4. AW, 8.54 eee <8 ck ee 108.8 107.8 125.4 103.80 104.78 100.97 
Sheetametalyproductsn.g.. 4. sake oe eee «aot bts - 99.3 98.7 102.5 87.93 88.53 85.72 
Whinefandiwite productse... e612 .0i.c: 2.6.66 106.6 107.4 120.1 89.55 89.69 90.37 
iransportavlom equipment... 4. eet. .2.6hs6.<2 Seok = 105.2 104.4 112.8 90.27 89.38 86.33 
Anrcratttandmparte sje.) eee SE. ok ee 262 259.3 239.3 95.65 95.95 91.90 
Motor vehicles ei! 2p... Ms) ek eae. 105.1 105.4 118.2 98.64 96.97 92.80 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 100.5 100.1 114.9 89.30 89.09 85.20 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ pd 54.4 61.4 80.58 80.32 79.29 
PihipbilaGingsanG reparnnce ee eee eee 2: ake tie IPB? 116.4 134.6 80.97 77.99 78.78 
INon-ferrous mietaliproducts-£.ge.e..0.Bh an o-6 ds clde. Ait 123.9 127.8 91.59 91.41 88.84 
AhinoimumsprOductsee..b . AccMad.ss ee. «6 teullts 132.5 137.0 135.9 87.92 88.27 84.21 
Prasstaud Coppemproduciss ea.ge cence cee ince. 100.3 100.7 104.6 85.94 84.95 84.12 
Sineliineranderetinings fo4. ceed. od shen «oe ae cites 142.8 142.8 149.7 99.74 99.97 96.71 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 125.7 125.8 135.9 87.25 87.07 83.61 
Heavy electrical machinery.:................... 96.1 95.8 109.9 93.42 93.84 90.04 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 212.9 211.3 212.9 87.75 87.90 81.02 
Non-metallic mineral products.................+-- 124.4 124.8 133.6 82.20 82.15 80.01 
Cla veproducts: Se otek. «ree bee. oe hey: 73.6 76.5 89.6 75.58 OgL3 75.47 
Gilassiand plassaproductss+ weit 1e met 8. at eh 146.5 143.9 146.4 79.81 80.60 77.30 
Broducts ot pepoleummand coale.s..4-se.2-.4 + ek 135.6 136.0 133.0 LATS 116.10 111.84 
Petroletinuretining: ae ck 4. Seed. eek ce eee 138.9 139.3 5a 117.89 116.74 112.64 
@hemircaliproducts! | Stab. 4: fiat. 4 -thet 2 eke 129.1 129.0 130.6 93.34 93.36 89.49 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 116.1 116.0 120.0 82.77 82.23 78.84 
‘Acidss ailikalisrand saltst...2. ek S..d.Ohans +a ob alse - 150.9 152.2 148.3 105.18 105. 16 101.33 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 129.7 128.8 127.6 (PER 72.10 68.74 
Cons Chucho mires ee ee enn en ee nee 96.7 98.1 101.9 84.03 81.96 80.13 
Building and general engineering................... 96.2 97.2 102.8 90.63 88.70 86.56 
Hishweaysy bridves andistreetsa a: gsesee nee iat. - 97.6 99.6 100.4 73.34 71.14 69.37 
Electric and motor transportation................. 81.70 81.87 79.69 129.5 129.8 129.7 
Service.2e. fans 10.0. t 0 ks de be Bod ohh 137.3 137.2 137.6 55.06 54.84 52.62 
Hotelstandirestaurantse, 2: Saad) seats oe hee 120.6 120.7 124.2 42.95 42.20 41.48 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 1D eS 110.2 46.88 46.67 45.62 
AHCUSErialicOMpPoOsites pare eee eee 110.9 111.6 114.6 77.78 76.99 75.35 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry SSS 


Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. } Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. Feb. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 








no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mining 25 hiss caled ase ee aes 42.1 | 42.1 | 42.1] 2.13 | 2.12] 2.09 | 89.45 | 88.97 | 87.90 
Metalbrnininge.os nits. cote eit cree eer 42.5 42.5 1 42.0") 2.195 e517 | 25167198. 088i 92583 90.75 
Golds. Soa: 5h cee nes oe eee ee Ao le Boson 43.001 led 1.69 1.65 | 72.89 | 73.04 | 70.81 
Other metals. 5. semis Ue aere ee teeiaee 42.3 42.2 41.7 2.39 2.37 2.35 {100.97 | 99.90 98.05 
Huels. sca ooth o6 sone eee koe Eee ate ee Ali |. 40.9 42.6] 2.01 2.01 1.98 | 88.58 | 82.43 84.27 
Goal: bok. sagas ty cee bts. bas de ae eee 40.2 | 39.3 | 39.9 OW ee lee 1.75 | 70.87 | 68.91 69.81 
Oil and naturaligas 49. ie <i pe dese seer 43.3 | 42.6 | 46.4] 2.27 | 2.26 | 2.25 | 98.23 | 96.58 | 104.54 
IN@nem etala: see an ec af Ss eee AON asl sa i A186 1.98 1.97 1.89 | 80.37 | 81.68 | 78.57 
Manufacturing: cot. ees oe oe eee 40.4 | 40.1 | 40.4 | 1.82] 1.81 | 1.77 | 73.41 | 72.76 | 71.49 
Durableroadss,:.a.chpetacncs ce eee eres 40.4 | 40.2] 40.5 sO Sil medio 1.93 | 79.90 | 79.20 | 78.05 
Nou-dura ble cood se. meray eee er epee 40.4 | 40.1 | 40.3 1.67 1.67 1.62 | 67.56 | 66.98 | 65.08 
Hood and DeVerages. mee as .sh ome ee ete 40.2 39.5 40.3 1.63 1.63 1.59 | 65.40 | 64.52 64.12 
Meatiproducts...5. taste. cs teeta te ore 30.9 fess. 8 30.2.) .1.861/0.1.85 | 21.84 1272, 14a 7 Olt eee 37 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.0 38.8 39.6 1.49 1.48 1.47 | 58.09 | 57.56 58.12 
Graintll products: suc senor eee eee 41.5 | 41.0] 40.9] 1.73 ae) 1.68 | 71.93 | 70.83 68. 87 
Bread and other bakery products........... 41.5 41.4 41.8 1.46 1.46 1.42 | 60.61 | 60.66 59.37 
Distilledtiqnorsts wees eae ce eee 392.9) | P8956: | “SOP4 iM 2506RN QA0OK Mk C7 e8e35 | WSOr HOw marie by 
Maltilvators soc oh. as tees cece ties «bares 38.8 |) 38.4 || 39.0) } 2233) 22.32 | 72/238 sO0754a | USos0GmeERe. SI 
Tobacco and tobacco products............... 39.5 40.6 | 40.5 1.66 1.56 1.59 | 65.64 | 63.15 64.28 
Rub beriproducts, 4. eee eee eee + = eee 40.6 | 40.8] 40.9 1.84 1.83 1.82 | 74.73 | 74.48 74. 66 
Beathersproduets: pacecth no ane eee eee 41.8 41.3 40.5 1522 1.22 9) STS 127 P50. Gi 48.34 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 42.0 41.2 40.7 eid lye 1.15 | 49.20 | 48.23 46.79 
Otherleather products .. .cseeee eon 41.3 41.6 40.1 1.35 1.36 1.30) |) 55765) 56637 51.94 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 41.9 41.9 42.0 leon Leah 1.33 | 57.23 4 57.08 55.75 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... 40.0 | 40.3 | 40.4] 1.39] 1.38] 1.34 1 55.68 1:55:53 | 54.38 
Woollen-2oodsinis.. ites «jhe aceon AZo) aoe eae 1.289) 1.28) M124 G4.72 155 12) 1 52458 
Synthetic textiles and silk, . ase. etree 43.6 | 438.1 | 43.7 | 1.45 | 1.45 | 1.40 | 63.08 | 62.59 | °61.31 
Clothing (Gtextileand tuna. «aeeeeees reeeee 39.1 38.5 38.6 Thy 1.18 1.14 | 46.09 | 45.25 43.98 
Meén'siclothing. 35 eared oor 38.8 | 38.0] 37.9 1.19 1.18 1.15 | 45.98 | 44.90 | 43.55 
Women sielotinin gs sete ne nee 38.1 37.5 37.6 1.26 120) 1.22 | 48.00 | 47.15 46.07 
Tonite 8 OOUS,2 sc. begets «11 moetan eee oe 41.0 | 40.9 | 40.6 1.09 1.09 1.06 | 44.83 | 44.47 | 42.97 
*Wood products: .a6 ete os ob eee. eee 40.8 40.3 41.2 1.60 1.59 1.56 | 65.31 | 63.95 64.37 
Saw an Geplanin a mill sinea at eae ern cate ADE Sule g nD! mesa Ventergt 1.69 | 1.67 | 68.94 | 67.01 68.08 
Brn UTe Pils, 0. fo. a Wee cis secre nee nea eee 41.5] 41.4] 41.8] 1.46 1.46 | 1.42 | 60.42 | 60.24 | 59.23 
Otheriwoodiproductsue ss. ws aceesee ieee 42.5 | 41.9 | 42.4 1.34 eos 1.32 | 56.77 | 55.88 | 55.80 
iPaper products... .asaeee cease ae INK, tee AN) eee O te Alea e251 Sales bale oNO4eSSe Tomes ae 84.02 
emp andspapenim ills. ees «oct reineiee AN 3: ete 2 41.4! 2.33 | 2.32 | 2.18 | 96.28 | 95.68 | 90.46 
Other paper products aes. a eee ere 40.8 | 40.3 40.4 ioe 1.67 1.63 | 68.31: ) 67.41 65.75 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. .... 35. joSet 1) BORON 252000 2.19 eo TARE S5 eto aC aa 83.56 
“droneand Steel products: vam. «ae cert se okmne 40.3 | 40.1 40.7 | 2.12 2.11 2.06 | 85.36 | 84.62 83.78 
Agricultural implements eye... niece usc 89.9) 09. Or ORO eee 1m eel been OSemabeos ams uen 82.97 
Fabricated and structural steel............... 40.8 | 39.8 | 40.0] 2.07 2.09 | 2.01 | 84.42 | 82.96 80.57 
Hardware and: toolsm.aea. a. eee cen 41.5 | 40.9} 41.3 We Piss lf MEA Nereis) |) Ueackiin |) @aaGy:! 
Heating and cooking appliances............ 39.6 39.1 40.0 1.80 1.79 Lfb0 7 SOs 69.98 
Iron castings'...c:teeeees eee ea 40.3 40.2 41.1 1.99 1.98 1.98 | 80.41 | 79.43 81.28 
Machinery, industrialea. aoe eee eee 41.1 40.9 | 41.5 1.98 | 1.97 | 1.90 | 81.16 | 80.46 |} 79.03 
Primary aronsand steele, ccs eereacen 39.0 (30. 7a) 4054 | 25545) — 2.52 | 2241 00;84 IOOROOmImNOTs 13 
Sheetimetalproductssaea.s1-see ee eee 40.0 40.4 40.4 220K 2.06 2.00 | 82.85 | 83.02 80.54 
Wireiand wire products... .seeene ea ecnee 40.6 40.9 41.2 2.05 2.04 2.05 | 83.20 | 83.54 84.25 
“Dransportawon equipments. seeker amen 40.2 39.7 O9.4 2.09 2.09 2.03 | 84.02 | 83.01 80. 68 
Amcraltand parts mae ace. eee ee 42.1 Aro) Aleve eee lik 2.09 | 2.00 | 88.79 | 88.67 83.50 
Motorvebicles.45. aan a oh eens eee 39.3 | 38.6] 38.2 | 2.29 | 2.29 |] 2.24 | 89.98 | 88.38 | 85.64 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories........ 40.0 | 39.8} 39.8] 2.09 | 2.09 | 2.02 | 83.58.| 88.13 80.30 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 39.7 | -39.8 |, 39.4 1.96 1.96 1.95 | 78.04 | 77.87 | 76.91 
Shipbuilding and repairing................. 39.0 1 ode l= o9e0) 1) 200MmE2IOn 1.94 | 78.56 | 75.50 | 76.87 
*Non-ferrous metal products...............--.- 40.7 40.5 40.7 Poe Ml 2.11 2.05) |) 85.82) |) 85137 83.32 
Aumann prod UCtsenGee..cne. ae eee eee 41.3 41.6 41.4 1.86 1.87 L800 76592) | 77.81 74.61 
Brass and copper products............-.... 40.1 39.5 40.6 1.99 1.99 1.93 | 80.02 .| 78.54 78.30 
Smeltingvand refining see. -. seein 40.4 | 40.5 | 40.6]. 2.33 || 2°33 |eeovobrioaease| o4sei 91.45 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.1 40.4] 40.3 1.87 1.87 12827) °75.0) 1975245 73.49 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment} 39.8 | 40.6 | 39.9 | 2.06 | 2.05 | 2.03 81.87 | 83.35 80. 85 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.2 40.4 40.1 eae 1.76 1.64 | 70.51 } 70.91 65. 88 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

ANCES. Bocas, ais.d5. ea eee ck eee BRIE sieey | BEE 1985 1294: 1.86 | 75.27 | 76.14 | 72.54 
Wireiandcable:.f...Mestns.t cee eee 41.0 | 41.1 41.3 | 2.03 | 2.02 | 2.00 | 83.34} 83.24 82.57 
Miscellaneous electrical products........... 40.3 | 40.3 | 41.0) 1.76.) 1.75 | (73 1700844 7Oy6OM1'> 71, 12 

Non-metallic mineral products............... AMR) ANE ele ilereyy 1.86 1.79 | 75.90 | 75.81 74.51 
Clay productsl 427 .tey..se sae aceasta 40.5 | 40.4] 41.3] 1.68] 1.68] 1.66 | 68.13 | 67.85 | 68.77 
Glass and glass products... ..52s.c.6. dhe 40.3 | 40.9] 41.3 185))) 1.864] La 77e| FaGOM S76y 10m ie722 94 

Products of petroleum and coal..... 41.1 40.9 40.6 2.54 2.53 2.48 |104.39 1103.59 98.58 

Chemical products, 06 A4).i1 aks se. Puae 4056) eer205 5/4054) eno 02 me oe02 1.94 | 81.76 | 81.69 78.41 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 40.2 | 39.8] 39.2 1.54 1555 1.48 | 62.07 | 61.84 | 58.15 
Acids, -alkaliaand sabtas....) 1 stew. o.tcdea 40.7 |; 40.7 |. 40.7 | 2.32] 2.327) °9.95-104. 54 [104,34 91.65 

_Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 4158 ip Alea) Ale) Teo 151 1.45 | 63.02 } 62.64 | 59.58 
Construction............ nae ee ere 40.2 | 39.2 | 40.0] 2.02 | 2.01 | 1.95 | 81.29 | 78.94] 77.83 

Building and general engineering............. 39.8 38.8 S10), 70 2.20 2.19 2.10 | 87255.) 84.93 83.40 

Highways, bridges and streets............... 40.8 39.8 40.5 Iaiyfal ibs 7A) 1.65 | 70.00 | 67.86 66. 86 

Electric and motor transportati.on........... 42.9 | 42.7 | 43.6 1.89 1.88 | 1.81 | 80.81 | 80.39 79.16 

Services.) 4p aee, 4. Reet ce Re ea 39.0 | 38.6 | 39.1} 1.07] 1.07 1.03 | 41.77 | 41.08 | 40.37 
Hotels and PESUAUTANUGS Wr «ca os eee cs dows 39.4 38.7 | 39.2 1.05 1.04 | 1.01 | 41.27 | 40.32 | 39.73 
Laundries and dry cleaning plauts............ 39.1 38.9 39.5 1.02 1.02 | 0.97 1.39.87 | 39.59 38.53 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
St 


Index Number of 
Average 











2 Average Week1 

; Average Average F B ee 
Period qoute d Hourly Weekly Wages (1949 = 100) 
Per Week Earnings Wages Current 1959 
Dollars Dollars 
No $ $ No 
MEGMEDEY AWETARS 1055. ho. ni cre ss csewseeccecsccece 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 i pase! 
PADMUNY AWCTRES MODE cio. Suis '.d5s 0s ios wenleencs ic. 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 
MOM ery AV ORANGE 1057 ©). scan Sens hicastaclers iach... 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monuniven verge 1958..0..5.. 0. .-3.0ds... fo eek. 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 
Monthly average L959)... ssw suis ss os assets dees cs con 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

HOS TT Seer EA be A iy Stn a ise ee 40.5 1.78 71.94 W254 Tspee 
jel. de caine Aero aoe a ee one Oi 40.5 1.79 d20en 173.4 136.1 
INLD S 2 gave bette SEES oe ee ee a 40.1 1.79 71.69 171.8 134.6 
SUNG MM REE Fees ac Lame by 40.4 1.79 72.19 173.0 135.6 
Nic Y meeps co keys siaen whe Lmete See bad oan 40.6 ae 72.017 L726 134.9 
PAUIDUS UPPER ete cate ceed ities > ksi wee ba eck baw 40.5 1.76 71.46 Walley doomed 
2 [aol XS) aA ey ie Re ae 40.9 leet (ON) 173.4 134.0 
ClLOber ee tee Saas cete hace Le 40.6 1.78 72.66 174.1 134.3 
INGViemi bere er = sapere 56 hc) at eeec ek sn 40.6 1.79 72.82 17455 134.6 
1D GYcevaall SVC Aan arty eo oe ee > eee ee 38.7 182 70.60 169.1 130.9 
A OH RUANNUIAI Vetere ett aistehe 5 Seyeisso Aho ous Grete ec koe oh 40.1 1.81 72.76 174.3 Toone 
IE DIUALY eterno ee ee eh. 40.4 1.82 73.4) 175.9 136.2 
WUE TO) TO eo anes ee ee nD 40.3 1.83 Gonue 176.4 136.6 


—<—— eee dt 

Nors: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S., page il. 


+ Revised. 
t Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














4 Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Perio oe 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
May 15,508 14,655 30,163 394,275 98,601 492,876 
May 35, 698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89,239 402,989 
May 28,999 18, 200 47,199 378, 062 96, 250 474,312 
May Wires 13,174 30,497 581, 382 165, 402 746,784 
May 16,883 16,280 33, 163 498 , 897 161,742 660, 639 
May 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
June 1 elO60 Feet eemsa oe. Qeite ye Pal) 38, 982 389, 576 152,848 542, 424 
July TCT OCR Ss eee ene ale 17,227 15,875 33, 102 258,719 131,936 390,655 
August LeehOCO Se ee eee 14,673 12,594 27, 267 242,582 128, 062 370, 644 
September plst900se sense test 13,748 14,427 28,175 236,969 117,044 - 354,013 
October TG 60 Sc eras makes 12, 239 13,796 26,035 228, 632 115,358 343, 990 
November se ol0G0 2 sneer cess tite 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124, 255 405,739 
ecember tel 960 essere cee oe ee 15,932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144,123 537,979 
January 1 heat [al Re ae Aw oy 9, 859 7,996 17,855 570,789 163, 893 734, 682 
Rebruary™ ely l0Gle22. cure ae ores 8,866 Sear 17, 243 668, 766 185,972 854,738 
March OGL Bare reece ce tac 8,786 9,513 18, 299 691,351 186,991 878 , 342 
April 1 GLOGS) teeratee tees 9,927 11,387 21,314 683 , 034 180, 982 864,016 
May Te LO G1) 2a erin ee 14,098 13, 910 28,008 594, 906 172,885 767,791 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MARCH 31, 1961() 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
68N8NNNe6a0—ssSIESeasSSsSSSSSS 


Change from 





Indust - 
ndustry Male Female Total Repruses March 
28, 1961 31, 1960 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 475 145 620 + 284 — 247 
OEP OUN er hs tie Ack S eck ic cane whch. 58 4 62 — 4 — 1387 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 242 44 285 = 16 — 269 
MetaleMinin ge tae et ieee Lag 18 195 -- PAE — 206 
BMG) SAN chere'e: ROPE A cap aE Sy, Mie Coa eae. ae 43 15 58 — 2 _ 25 
Nop MietalaMining.)) 2 ieee scr Bscas ces oaks. 5 0 5 0 — 9 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.................. 12 3 15 - 8 0 
BrOspechinge mean eee ee. fo eke 5 8 13 _ 1 a 20 
DISTIACCGIINOY ar: 50-00 9AE Oe cs oho Jee AK oo sees d 25283 1,442 3,725 + 311 — 609 
Moodsiand Beverages. «occ... cc dlccleccsecette. 177 126 303 4° 26 — 3 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 3 4 7 -f- 5 _ 3 
bbe Products: sss 2sRAt ons ores detes sac. s Bess 11 15 _ 4 — 18 
Wer bherseroducts...eramee sha sc che bs cacccness 70 109 179 24 — 54 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 60 92 152 + 27 a 8 
Closmine @extile.and fur): . 2... cas canhaesss sce. 127 509 636 + 62 — iy 
WHOOGBEROGICTS! a1 She Rao Fock hase ath cersccadewo 191 55 246 a 38 — 140 
IRADCEMELOGUCIS 4/1552 AUER Ro lk Oi necsweee..« 109 30 139 + 2G 0 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 104 ie 176 — 45 _ 25 
iitonvand Steel/Productse. sfc. .ch odes ee es cen... 372 110 482 + 67 — 168 
iiransportation Equipment:.........<..-....2es-- 289 46 335 0 — 116 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..................0-- 78 29 107 _ 15 — 91 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 234 70 304 of 58 69 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................. 107 Dail 134 “fp 49 _ 5 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................. 9 9 18 _ 9 ~ 6 
@hemuicaleroducts. ©. eb os6/sec ca eeeh bocca shes: 201 74 275 + 24 — 13 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 141 76 217 a 39 oe 41 
CATIBEEMICUMBIR ONE oe ed, od i cic cms ech i sasaevnan been « 765 69 834 + 114 — 105 
eneralsContractors,s.2,6% seh. ««hs deee sies Wee 519 45 564 + 68 _ 56 
Special aiuadeContractOrssmes.s.6 sob. <0. ss cee 2 246 24 270 + 46 ~ 49 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 1,100 216 1,315 + 746 — 255 
Fleranspolba tion acca s eae Ces ce et acne ee. 964 101 1,065 + 753 — 189 
SCOLREC. epi aan Se cc AOE eitachcs Matis ckais's adios’ 12 8 20 0 _ 5 
Or UN LCA TOM PEA Verney Aaeieieraeian delete veicreusroxcnatn ey. 124 107 231 - #f _ 61 
Public Utility Operation.......................... 42 31 73 + 28 + 1 
PTS Cl CAPO A ATS cre Cee ten k dieieistn nwa heey. 1,646 1,686 3,026 + 286 — 209 
Wihtelecallemmarqa eta s ka Sake tare As oatcke vic sistem cde 587 416 1,003 + 129 _ 32 
LEYS SDH Los Orch cats OR Oe sera i Eon IIe ee eee 1,059 1,264 2,923 + 157 — 177 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 572 614 1,186 + 159 _ 65 
SOT VICC eer a oe Noise rere rete hencavisie scrote tees 2945 6,964 9,909 + 1,669 + 899 
Community or Public Service..................: 414 1,780 2,194 + 295 +- 62 
SOVIET GSE VICOue ie ne circles erie eistaie’s fo ois arcadia’ 1,665 486 2), U5 + 255 + 1,033 
HVECrenblONeOeEViCe svaaoc ead aoeeicas eo toneee « 85 61 146 + 41 a 34 
IS USINESSIOCLVAC OMS sea a lees clelerd cicisiatoie ats Sissies stress 342 309 651 + iil — 57 
IRErSON AN PSELV COM aA sate ste a siereieleci saree sieves ovens & srecs « 439 4,328 4,767 + 1,018 — 182 
GRAND PE OTDA Liviaoccc a ota esaens-oenis 10,128 11,209 21,337 + 3,416 — 996 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 30, 1961() 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Unfilled Vacancies ®) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group ————————————— ee ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..... 1,498 1,501 2,999 10,112 2,089 12,201 
Clerical Workerst- 2st eeeeee 982 2,925 3,907 23,918 56, 666 80,584 
Sales Workersics. ocnscsee s-ciea ces oorcietcs 1,350 876 2,226 10,919 23,150 34,069 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 555 4,883 5, 488 49, 661 34,011 83, 672 
Seamen:. ssdevan coc sael- ese elo eetsee a G Fea gee 6 5,615 93 5,708 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). §35 43 758 8,697 1,088 9,735 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers........ 2,981 924 3,905 337, 401 26,935 364, 336 
Food and kindred products (incl. : 
LODACCO) Sckcter ener ore 41 16 57 2,870 1,000 3, 870 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 108 665 773 3,558 15,847 19, 405 
Lumber and lumber products........ 170 2 172 53,994 165 54,159 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 45 6 51 1, 880 759 2,639 
Leather and leather products......... 42 74 116 1,636 1, 257 2,893 
Stone, clay and glass products........ LO) AEF a sere cone syeetets 10 1,161 68 1,229 
Metal working ta. «ccm cue cenrien 487 11 498 27,873 1,306 29,179 
Electrical eee cs Seer: cee eee 107 23 130 5, 526 1,634 7,160 
Transportation equipment........... 7dllo| bie IAS Oe 2 1,309 38 1,347 
Mining Seeeaee aie ts pe ae eee OO Sie ae eee 59 3 PQS 7 Maree FREE 3,957 
Constructions aes eee eee By (ee || Sree on 327 96,498 21 96,519 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 297 9 306 65, 206 188 65, 394 
Communications and public utility... 25 See eae cee 25 1,954 6 1,960 
TradeanG seLvicew. sicnte. cee ee 155 98 253 8,605 2,806 11,411 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 955 15 970 41,632 1,428 43, 060 
POPCMIGh serecsiec seen eet 65 5 70 7,977 396 8,373 
AD PIenuiCes!ect.ckiwlethiepeiereo see ASLO Min ae erereens aa.c 86 11,765 16 1a eit 
Unskilled Workers). -e oescere eee eee 2,020 235 Dr2b5 236,711 37,000 218, (11 
HOoGanid COMaACCOnacee ete secu ree 19 32 51 9,735 12,042 QUET7T7 
Lumber and lumber products........ 187 5 192 29,796 606 30, 402 
Metalworking. “-eatesrestte sth 39 2 41 10, 554 956 11,510 
Constructions Jace. eee cn ree O17 Vee cccmeeceres 917 122,595 1 122,596 
Other unskilled workers............. 858 196 1,054 64,031 23,395 87,426 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 9,927 11,387 21,314 683,034 180,982 864,016 





@ Preliminary—subject to revision. 
) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 30, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
ES 
——ooOSSSee 








Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Office: . GQ) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
7 Month Year Month Year 


, | March 30, | March 2, | March 31, 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 





Newfoundland........................ 263 277 298 31,295 31,607 30,324 
es eee AS SERS oo Seeee 22 41 48 ee tl oa g. ret 
GTAndabislig apres anes so eemca J. cc. Gr WResraretecnistseyants 6 3,584 3,41: ? 
DteOhnNSeeen. so cdcce cease isclesk'. 235 236 244 21,414 21,806 20,749 

Prince Edward Island................. 99 76 124 5,828 6,131 6,309 
Charlottetown te oir a I eet ne Pe 34 31 105 3, 642 3, 853 4,005 
POU TINO TSIC Ose. Sac ocx «his, oteberr- ais! ava.ass <fecs 65 45 19 2,186 2,278 2,304 

Nayencoting et .. Sat: RD. oc. 736 647 603 41,729 41,290 38,796 
NTMIN GTS Us ee AE. eos Rae ena sees: 42 13 21 1, 567 1,469 1,640 
BSTHUCOWALOPIE fi. os op ss herb. sos tee 21 22 22, 2,766 2, 799 2,844 
el sciflcrornie Ee een ee 452 385 342 qf ne re om q oe 

TEV GTTICGS Memento re. a Arete ols tein Grsvsteite IPS wicvats sacaatecs (Moves ¢ cnet arcvctics [IMPS ococolcuesavcvegeea Wy 42 ; 
ent vallesterns SP sk taste cans 92 37 106 4,585 4,613 4,537 
VT POOL ates ce eects das ek 16 10 9 1, 082 1,054 1,067 
hd Satta | Sats i eS Ae au 27 an a ee et 
“pelo a eae i eo a" 13 8,357 9,979 6,556 

be i See AS oa srke erates BES eer oacy. coed ls eons koe pQBO! «Ie. ve sexceroge oyanclete | Pye oor eras 
Hae A gc ae 30 23 18 2.497 2,517 2,567 
De ekg ee a FT eee ah 
BY IETVO ULM MPM ic cco «fee ee 6 oie a's elo 19 48 35 3,631 3,739 4, 
CG Fes a ae ees ea 487 526 793 41,749 41,484 49,678 

New Brunswick........ a " fe naa eas ta 
BAL GUS epee aca ci loit + tataeoie « aiseaiabe - eee 
Warp DOU OM MEE A cisisi5) 8.s)-te te vecceoredeovelete sc f 26 16 8 oe By) 3,8 6 of 

19 16 oo 3,692 3,639 eat 
HEY LNAI SCO Mie asic Boss disse oii velo osa.0 alee ee one 
BETOC OMG LOU 30 fiw o w0.n\0.s12 5 iai0a aon te be re 3, a on an gt 
te ees See 143 221 371 9,994 10,470 10,288 
etre a MAE Benno l be casoonuh 16 2 2 4.045 3,801 4.188 
TOL EUE ie an aia hei 138 112 195 3,566 3,562 2,859 
SSenhoue diolctnl, ee eee rene a sae Gees eee 
DUO VODNETL PARE: tocss cis croeiele oBistsonsateis 10 17 na ae sie 
USSORAM Te MRR E, cusot sicieleobancleciets.« 4 12 : Ba Pe 1, ie 
WOO USOC KaPE 2. oi% 5b. oe GE cies. ois 3 2 : ‘ is em 
1 3,781 4,713 280,491 81, 79% : 

SE asco aoe aa: 3 4 3 37543 37385 3° 614 
IEE Tak ean 0 ee eee 10 1 3 1,096 aL 7h 1,149 
Duis ‘Comiegttse.... 5 ..\sealesccs se 2 2 2 1,412 1,208 1,378 

ol aes a See 15 15 16 1,930 1,984 1,754 

IS CAUNATMOMSM EN 5) 6 toc cabs cae emis « outs ia 7 ra teen ae 
Jeyiiollativel nih aa\., Wee .e ene dae aerate ae yi a ‘ Seat ae 4°930 
caries Soci t Eo e ae ; : aa 3" i * ae 3037 
itt coe REN Re a a a a 3710 A 3208 

SP RICOG MONG Fee. + soc gs oe eee es oe clades He ye: oh Pa te 
SA Naas ate COREE a Or ae ae ‘ a B 3.930 2. 568 3.958 
olbeau..... Legiango: apd aa. acer 3 as me sq 3 Oto 3175 3 264 
HDMI ONC VLLOh «t= cals Shere censle ss ia ‘i oss ab a8 
aes Scat pope RRS ea RAT . a ee Caty 1378 AS 

aeAne oo : 14 ‘6 2,581 2,506 2,825 

9 An atipint, ROSIE ate oat ‘ ; 3" = 
oy ems ts Seth Ree via stead ie re a 6380 8 151 6320 
: foe ae a ve Be rt 5 919 6263 8 497 

OIC CLONES kk see este ches He ne ae 3619 3733 a 355 
SROMC|LILOLO Meet ee teacepe ites Vote ers vaysts ave tons 12 19 1 977 1’ 304 1178 
USE SY OR 0 ar 2 Oe ea a a a see ety 3.491 
= same ee A ant, ea eR Rae 2 E ; ; ae ie 1 564 

APLC UG ee re ab erhanttte mind animes 

18 27 6,040 6,631 6, 192 

LT NE BO a oe a a a 1990 1902 3092 
de Re ce ies eee Ciiels oe she's ; a O15 940 985 
EOD sot eee ines. ose eG «ke cob > i 2, 989 1, 899 2, 085 
Misriiwel lol eee es rojo cnc see @ aisles ote: Pe a 0 5. 103 4962 5 712 
Matane. Oro ino eI Cer ERRe eS ae 3 13 i 2'22] 2 O04 3" 988 
‘cherub RApeeS Peict= Mpa eG hes = sage « ina 7 13 2955 2’ 082 2'081 
een? = soe RN ER TEES : 7 3 3” 540 12.908 Ssh 
METRE MPAA frees bbls vest nan « a0 a aN pene ai Sri nee 
New igh OMG. ..c1 oetlee oee cle nete he 91 478 2153 11949 3965 
POF GEA LENG Comm arc steietels « slave ae evclts. ake nie 18 306 18'394 19’ 469 19'098 
MDE DOC oa. PEs a4 o.oo o oeste sir es o's ches he 39 37 6 552 6. 609 6 678 
RAMOUSIA. I oe es Teeny eee e a 30 8" 658 8°50! 8" 565 
RAVAeOrO GU WUOUDE, « -4 + ster © sis 50.0 fe ee 31 Wl 2708 2 141 2 631 
RO Der valeMenes ve s.c cis eoreeie eters a 57 39 5 O10 4285 5 198 
OUR ADS So Dep REI MINT OSLO Ce t ia 55 2'100 2 049 2" 040 
bora Capnomres rc sce: ene see sek « a 59 58 1610 1’ 804 1 608 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue... .ce+-. 2... oR rt 39 3°209 3" 468 3" 458 
Ste. Thérése..........6..-eeeeeeeeee oe re 48 3" 368 3" 397 3" 995 
Stebel yacinthesg nes. <5 sits ss be ole re 96 33 2’801 3 O45 3 476 
ate ert DOR coscka RO orcs ore . is 48 2'618 2’ 879 2843 

t. pee PEF se 3s EROS lose an 195 908 3965 3 305 3065 
pepi-lles) <eit.i0.. pete e teeter ees oO 47 30 7’ 000 6 384 6 830 
Len WanI DALE ey Stacie aie ele eieicte iets eeyel (= ine 152 157 7’ 439 7441 7'333 
Her DTOOKGMemee ects os csc percisie’ se ates 63 46 2’ 960 3" 189 3" 533 
orels..a..8 MS ociyees OE ven ts a 35 41 3 063 2" 804 3078 
“Matador liisleS ane pe odes oo aoa dene on - 59 113 7" 549 7 685 7 54 
FPrORsoRVEVLOLES Mis «cnt cise tt vice sles 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 30, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Office 


Valleyfield..,5..:... tc: 
Wictoriayalle eect tnen eres acer 
Wille StlGeorves:..5.c-eeeeee eens 


Barrie. skids oe on ee eee 


IBDracebridseneeanceie see eee 
IB TsvtT pLOM 6 Week creas coelontderetes aye orcters 
Brantiord Ve cate ec cee eee ee 


Gal toeee S ccireine ass cite See enter otete 
Ganano Ques aa ance crise ceietier an cits 
Goderich" Sree ses ere etiee terete 
Guelph 35 Saas oe. oe ee ree 


Haw kesbuiynaees tee tose ee ie 
Kapuskasinges on; ccc airmeeen niente 
Kenotarterceccminn cee ene an ee 
KONG StOM..; ack its. cs oe eee eae 
Markland Waker. cere cee eee 
EitGhenerasaeees especie ee ee 
eamiingevonsssaeccles neers 
IN GAY. sesh hee es 6b eee ee 
Eistbow eli cieetotr ers ic (eras ae otaaroest eins 
ILondon >}. t itece esd eee sence 
Gong: Branch syeensoete eee ee ee 
Midland 08.55 see one eee ee 
Napanee:,, ences as none ene 
Newmarketi i... 002s See ene ee 
Niagara Halllsi-e.mee arene er 
North, Ba yiiustauccd eee eter eee 
Oakville.; Geter u ks ce tee eee 
Orillia. 2 WES. eee eee 


Peterborough, e....-425 eae ee 
Picton. aceite oc eae ee oe 


St., Chomas Mey o..)..2. eee cee 
DAT. 5.5 Ae, wc. oe ee 


Siniooe. Ree cc ate Eee ae 


Stirgeonii alls... nce oe 
SUG Dury. eek ace aan 
Hillson burg ee 28 ... shee ee 
SRiMAML hs (ee. ...cdae oe ee 


Walllaceljurmenes. 1} a aan nee eee 
Welland s) 4. <6. eee ae 


Dauphint Hamer we en ee eae 


-Dhe Past, ree ih ik See oie 
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Unfilled Vacancies ©) Registrations 

(1) Previous Previous a) Previous Previous 

Month Year Month Year 
March 30, | March 2, | March 31, | March 30, | March 2, | March 31, 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
21 26 11 3, 454 2,688 2,470 
8 5 13 3,393 3,514 3,179 
33 30 45 3,266 3,264 3,593 
91 15 26 Gy Bye 4,988 5, 852 
8,246 75282 8,510 265,830 272, 086 204,916 
56 114 586 5 621 
20 16 26 1,925 2,011 1,980 
74 99 53 2,892 2,967 2,906 
34 49 69 2,114 2168 2,082 
28 33 18 2.05% 2,145 23390 
51 43 133 3,574 4,089 3,661 
40 54 28 991 ial 975 
18 10 3 501 502 644 
90 84 54 3,401 3,396 Bea 
45 52 32 1,241 1,430 1,326 
10 4 4 1,196 1,291 1,316 
68 55 149 4,327 4,672 4,976 
19 16 41 563 543 416 
4 3) 48 990 1,126 878 
19 28 46 1,174 959 1,067 
52 o2) 77 4,305 4,157 4,254 
51 63 98 2,474 2,555 1,628 
11 5 Bil 520 574 512 
22 18 Ys) 915 951 976 
21 24 60 2,854 2,949 Pa MW 
712 697 805 20,512 21,067 15,962 
15 10 15 I nvAl 1, 469 1,389 
29 10 32 1, 956 1,247 1728 
16 147 152 1,604 1,392 1,481 
84 99 122 2,674 2,949 2,920 
38 45 66 2,251 2,024 2,050 
Wile 98 145 4,592 4,609 3,673 
Bh) 29 41 2,076 Le 703 2,126 
9 6 14 1,011 1,082 944 
24 23 22 670 747 720 
505 360 492 6,708 7,593 6,770 
146 111 223 Oona 5,520 5.850 
15 11 16 1,589 1,769 1,677 
5 5 7 987 1,046 1,019 
31 38 47 2,122 A PAS PA AE 
49 37 59 3, 100 4,091 3, 187 
46 54 45 3,310 3,342 2,957 
94 83 83 LS Le 1.451 1,189 
32 23 36 1,674 1,828 1,429 
52 53 113 5,628 5,836 5,082 
858 795 757 9,469 10,108 9,194 
36 25 54 2,778 3,031 2,704 
2 913 854 908 
57 62 87 2,875 2,730 3,102 
29 24 21 842 813 896 
43 37 42 5,497 5,358 4,995 
13 12 1 645 745 708 
280 174 311 6,735 6,146 6,444 
18 24 10 1,153 1,274 1, 266 
43 29 36 1,320 1,309 1,404 
11 8 10 805 822 842 
340 74 138 5, 964 6,312 5,576 
33 27 36 1,609 1,605 1555 
83 69 97 3,529 4,020 3,602 
159 114 139 4,552 4,832 3,159 
101 49 38 1,962 2, 236 2207 
1 11 5 477 345 349 
ii 9 18 775 765 670 
51 33 38 1,341 1,402 1,408 
6 15 15 1,438 1,321 1,640 
70 210 140 Gyoee 6, 208 6,046 
37 25 16 ILS OSL 791 1,088 
43 45 28 3,607 3,164 3,483 
Deol 1,719 2,295 64, 487 66,351 65,010 
65 54 52 1,198 1,209 eo T2 
52 46 37 1,413 SG PR 1,181 
lF/ 14 7 1,225 1,295 1,238 
160 170 79 2,808 2,899 2352) 
268 243 143 5,264 5,463 5,545 
234 178 214 11, 879 11,930 10,658 
30 16 48 1,781 2,004 1, 806 
1,668 1,427 1,878 36,050 37,353 32,987 
184 118 214 3,398 3,374 3,329 
70 23 28 2,619 2,514 2,334 
7 20 39 317 283 280 
36 29 81 1,784 1, 802 1,774 
73 78 107 524 520 497 
1, 288 1,159 1, 409 27,408 28,860 24,773 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 30, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
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Office Unfilled Vacancies@) Registrations 
(1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 30, | March 2, | March 31, | March 30, | March 2, | March 31, 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Saskatchewam..............ccccccceees 1,063 5 
el a aaa 036 at oe ke ee 
Rlowamninstet’’.-t....02 0800s. cc ne 36 16 28 788 803 742 
Moca ia Wert hen... volccw cana 93 60 204 2,227 2,332 2,399 
North Battleford...............---. 61 46 32 1,900 1,915 1,904 
Primne Alberts; Gs. s ei. ssia).. a 202 291 76 3.174 3,288 3) 465 
Dome... eee 215 210 242 6.667 7'197 6,208 
ALOU UE fay adres sesn can sa. 256 162 255 6, 627 6,717 6,227 
Te eee 51 43 93 1/366 1,562 1/391 
Wogtman toe 5.2) 5ec!.. ca: 15 9 33 831 "865 "807 
BYSTICE OM Me Mttes co tierce ticle te cette an 98 89 89 3,931 4,024 4,091 
TA A eT ee ee ee 2,201 1,858 
HS LAUT IAG Ove Fete GG «sets o over ss cin als f 61 # a A get Pare eee med 
Cabaret ee 502 466 719 12,980 13, 454 12,651 
TieaMiNelleley fos. cs kre ts see 130 69 23 "880 "876 "927 
EE Se ar ae 955 952 1,121 21,116 20,902 20,538 
Ga EDL, se IO aliee OE oan 53 57 17 944 "710 "914 
Grand euerainiGs. tac; s sens ch enes 286% 77 > PR |S a re 1,680 1,356 
Lethbridge...... ea LA 101 66 159 3. 645 3.660 | | 3.589 
Modicine Hate... .55:.0f2scs s+ 2s 103 82 152 1,728 1,938 1; 486 
ed car We oo ee ess woes 219 131 119 2) 399 2,090 1,998 
British Columbia...................... 1,739 1,478 1,901 5 
Gialiiwackitl:.ie...t0 velt.. te. "BB *"29 50 #1 308 150 gles 
ESSE Se cr a 19 13 29 1,437 1,814 1,032 
(6 SD REE a 37 rt: 11 1,807 1,667 1,759 
Dcwaon Creele. ots oan oe 13 11 10 1,520 1, 389 1,749 
ACS eet i pedal DO 16 27 26 927 1/206 1,000 
ES TESS ie Fa 54 13 15 1,843 1, 823 1'819 
Ral aera ee cs Ee eee Soca be 23 22 22 1,985 2/146 1,959 
Rtn een eles badbechsc'cas 3 3 48 296 281 "267 
RES ere ye fi eines once aa eeu 46 29 29 1,567 1,787 1,581 
fe ceri te ee ae es 12 6 33 1,566 1,974 1,417 
Rls ee Gs ee 21 13 3 11510 1,629 1,430 
IN@waVVGStIMNSCT....62-e -ccmelicecls 183 149 224 11,832 12,782 10,322 
Pentictonsedsesscccs seers eras 31 16 18 2,226 2,310 1,968 
PoerhtAlbarsitec: ..k..ceeas «se 49 28 10 981 1,110 834 
PINGS WG COUR Gra icg o.sisielsio'r ok aisieibre ois.s 4. 43 62 40 3,197 2,360 2,696 
IPF IN COs UP CUb .c.esc,cse-aietisvelevoupssgeisisbeasus 24 19 19 1,954 2,135 Uy PACH 
PrinGGCOUs ee orks ethene siete str le 29 25 10 732 682 587 
UES OL ene Soi cine martes steccegitore 26 17 30 1,970 15.256 1, 604 
SAME Sch 5 Meee 44 57 33 1,363 1,554 1,398 
WSNCOUVEL ci co crs 0.0 ote ciel ayechatare aren 787 680 907 36, 293 39,312 32, 420 
Ee oe ae ee ee Ae 97 25 39 3,050 3° 059 2,856 
Sesh oe? OL ena ie aR ele Me] 133 120 162 5,394 5,756 4,969 
SE a a oa eins 64 97 108 778 772 645 
“ESR Ds le i ale cee ale eet 21,314 18,299 22,232 864, 016 878,342 834,990 
TARA. OO eae ere ee 9,927 8,786 10, 402 683, 034 691, 351 652, 107 
Wottales eo ....k. Sn 11, 387 9,513 11,830 180,982 186,991 182,883 





() Preliminary subject to revision. 
) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
* The office at Sydney Mines, N.S. formerly operated as a branch of the Sydney, N.S. local office. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1956-1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


a  —————————————————————— 
———eeeeeeeeeEeEeEehNeNeNe@@@@qQ@qQq@qqqqq0 eS  _  —0—0—0 OS om™™"] 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 


Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
OSG geese ee oe eso alae o's 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 | 136,400 
LODE eee ee oe rite ae oR toys 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 | 107,918 
TOSS Meet cae SERIES Pk: siapeue sash 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 | 116,474 
O50 Peter sre tick, te oe aerice sh 986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 239,431 336,527 | 211,951 127,812 
TOGO Bete eta erat i ale olatst viet 958,300 | 641,872 | 316,428 86,848 | 252,019 |} 302,048 | 198,474 | 118,911 
19B0 NS rmonthe ine. cas cee oe, - 172,200 | 112,963 59, 237 16,178 46,481 59,709 32,018 17,814 
AGGISmMOnbIS) se. ae eile ole 180,957 | 118,411 62,546 17,094 53,912 57, 856 36, 252 15,843 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 








TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, MARCH 1961 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Estimated 
Average ‘ ee of 
f Number o : enefit 
Province Benehiciiics Weeks Paid Paid 
Per Week $ 
(in thousands) 

Newfoundland n2< 6.24: Sea ee ee ee ee 35.2 154, 824 3,691,730 
Prince: Eidwardilsland! dion. ee Sno oR ene ee 7.9 34, 622 740,759 
Nova Scotia. [5.2 mute eee tones tar iy ne a ee eee 44.0 193, 437 4,351,719 
Now Brunswicksgeten cc. = foe ee ce en an ay cen ee 42.2 185,703 4,113,427 
Quebec 2% vic dk os cn ee en en ee reas 248.8 1,094, 569 26,375, 662 
Ontario: arc ae Os crescent oe ile ices Ae Rat eee a ea 246.4 1,084,319 25,964, 240 
Manttobar..csenc ges sce ee nt dol ce ae eee ee clea 163,972 3,998,317 
Saale i Chewaner cat acce sreaias cocoa no inca he ieee ee 28.8 126, 682 3,068, 095 
Alberta > ofa. deacs.cah se, ee ee eee, ee eee 41.6 182, 963 4,537,896 
British’ Columbias 4 sicee eee ce eis ra ce ee Cont 330, 259 8,346,079 
Motala@anadas arch) 06 | eee eee eee 807.1 3, ODL. 300 85, 187, 924 

Total Canadas tebruarya 19 Glee ae aes eee 737.4 2,949, 539 70,988, 922 
MotalsCansdas March 1960. seas sree eee enna 733.0 3,371,925 74,844, 833 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 


POSTAL, MARCH 31, 1961 
(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


————————————————————— 


Peebatane: le Tele ee 
rovince and Sex : age 
Claimants] 2 or 3-4 Be | 9-49 13-16 | 17-20 vy I | Postal 











Less 0 
Canadany-pe's. wcniae oie 837,961 |127,802 | 64,024 |115,588 143,234 |167,678 | 95,113 |124, 522 39.7 
Malone. 3 aeitace acu 670,517 |103,587 | 51,758 | 93,643 1116, 599 143,257 | 77,308 | 84,365 43.4 
Hemule,.o..0. acne see 167,444 | 24,215 | 12,266 | 21,945 | 26,635 24,421 | 17,805 | 40,157 24.9 
Newfoundland............ 36,626 | 2,132 1,900 | 4,435 | 6,365 | 12,933 | 4,827 4,034 81.1 
Male ae ae... ee 34, 622 1,984 1,793 | 4,175 | 5,981 | 12,632 | 4,602 | 3,455 82.7 
Female? ccs. een 2,004 148 107 260 384 301 225 579 52.9 
Prince Edward Island.... 6,999 353 229 571 1,301 2,996 1,018 531 78.1 
Males 3.3 ee ee 5,981 280 187 500 1,139 | 2,663 855 357 80.8 
Hemalews: sea ae ae 1,018 73 42 71 162 333 163 174 62.2 
INova. Scotian ac. .:4e. 47,539 8,820 | 2,758 | 4,836 | 9,068 10,998 | 4,915 | 6,144 52.8 
Males: 2 een. 41,906 | 8,184] 2,471 4,101 7,931 | 20,121 4,020 | 4.771 53.9 
Hemlaless ean. oe 5, 633 636 287 735 ITS yE 877 588 Nave} 44.8 
New Brunswick.......... 43,262 | 4,974 | 2,663 | 5,298 | 8,551 11,268 | 5,310 | 5,198 (lee) 
Males (ea Wee ns 37,345 | 4,402 | 2,378 | 4,667 7,523 | 10,200 | 4,412 | 3,763 GAS 
Hemialetmett eo. 5,917 572 285 631 1,028 1,068 898 1,435 55.6 
Quebees. sees. eu< see | 267,670 38,226 | 21,547 | 40,353 | 47,911 51,508 | 29,191 | 38,834 42.6 
IMSIORR Os seek yee 219,730 | 30,820 | 18,324 | 34,877 | 41,350 44,687 | 23,722 | 25,950 46.5 
Hema)... ses once 47,840 | 7,406 | 3,223 | 5,476 6,561 6, 821 5,469 | 12,884 24.6 
Ontario. seer, acne eee 248,515 | 42,883 | 20,051 | 33,194 | 38 ,293 | 44,081 | 27,359 | 42,654 Doma 
Mia le ty eal Letasiaee ns 184,615 | 32,985 | 14,840 | 24,470 | 28,495 85,141 | 21,057 | 27,627 PAs 
Hemaleseeccs. 2 taeee 63,900 | 9,898 | 5,211 8,724 | 9,798 | 8,940 | 6,302 | 15,027 19.6 
Manitobame aca. ccc aoe 36,960 | 5,669 | 3,112 | 6,572 7,688 | 7,090 | 38,573 | 3,256 36.9 
IMG eee Son eck hae 29,543 | 4,535 | 2,453 | 5,082 6,174 | 6,025 | 2,959 | 2,315 41.4 
Bemales o6c.0 co0ccan 7,417 1,134 659 1,490 Told 1,065 614 941 19.1 
Saskatchewan............ 26,649 | 2,997 1,773 | 3,648 | 5,235] 6,596 3,699 | 2,701 Be) Ll 
MistlG Sat tae eg ey 21,841 2,428 1,415 | 2,950 | 4,214 | 5,780] 3,246 1, 808 57.1 
HEIN GG cy, atic es ee 4,808 569 358 698 1,021 816 453 893 34.9 
Albertans soe sas mas ee 43,567 | 7,865 | 4,041 7,197 | 8,038 | 6,970 | 4,789 | 4,667 34.0 
Malet an 2 eee 34,825 | 6,587 | 3,229] 5,786 6,363 | 5,800 | 38,930 | 3,130 36.9 
Heminleve he cso. ey 8,742 1,278 812 1,411 1,675 | 1,170 859 1), 537 22.5 
British Columbia........ 80,274 | 13,883 | 5,950] 9,484 10,784 | 13,238 | 10,432 | 16,503 32.0 
IMiaile iis aba aie 60,109 | 11,382 | 4,668 | 7,035 7,429 | 10,208 | 8,198 | 11,189 34.8 
Hoemale sy. Seeger le 20,165 | 2,501 1,282 | 2,449 | 3,355] 3,030 2,284 | 5,314 23.5 








823,005 
655,913 
167, 092 


35, 484 
33,744 
1,740 


7,229 
6,300 
929 


43,245 
37,611 
5, 634 


41,203 
35, 408 
5,795 


272, 492 
225, 420 
49 072 


244, 872 
180,018 
64,854 


34, 651 
26,576 
8,075 


26,301 
21,460 
4,841 


42,338 
34,155 
8,183 


73,190 
55, 221 
17, 969 


rere ee eee a es ad ae ee ee 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, MARCH 
1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims Gled &e-Tecal Ofices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 

zen Total | Entitled | Not 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to cs os © Pending 

off Benefit Benest 
Newfoundland ceacce soe e ees oh 6, 829 5,598 1,251 6,872 5, 967 905 2,102 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,214 1,015 199 1,196 1,088 108 256 
INIGKEN ISICON ann & Best ee eee eee 12,770 8,351 4,419 10,859 9,964 895 4,065 
New Bruns wick. «1 wee nen ose 11,985 9 , 285 2,700 10,928 9,819 1,109 3, 262 
Cee eee te 8 81,119 59,876 21,243 80,859 71, 651 9,208 93,935 
Ontario errand nae ce 84,399 56, 216 28, 183 83, 354 74,661 8,693 20,716 
IMIATINED DAMM trea das seat ee &sccms.c 11, 428 8,859 2,569 11,253 9,926 1,327 2,544 
Daskatohewaniseney tes closets ties coc 7,103 5,723 1,380 7,102 6,235 867 1,695 
INIT B TENET Wi ~wofentncooty GASES Se ae 15, 602 10,990 4,612 13,893 12,128 1,765 5,124 
Brivishu@olumipinen deve cee oc + 3. 26,950 17, 067 9, 883 25, 929 22,711 3,218 7,136 
Total, Canada, March 1961.....| 259,399 182, 980 76,419 252,245 224,150 28, 095 70,132 
Total, Canada, February 1961..| 234,604 166, 702 67, 902 250 , 038 217,896 32,142 62,978 
Total, Canada, March 1960.....} 283,545 202, 589 80,956 274,772 242 , 254 32,518 60, 463 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 51,334. 


tIn addition, 52,675 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 6,920 were special requests not granted and 1,856 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 11,847 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








End of: Total Employed Claimants 
LG Gilet lorie Ve arcevateials oi eisisie ce rebcrtenere asc tree poecerei Sle aus si cleiehe seis eaieo vot 4,257,000 3,384, 200 872,800 
: tary Ait, 3d. o SI COMOVS. Silo Zegtcs St REEMA. RETESET nO OE ORR ERT 4,270,000 3, 423,100 846, 900 
IDYSaysy onl oYSh0.,2, ho Modano o8 Hosa caked GRO ICE Ieee ioe eee 4,288,000 3,533,900 754,100 
» ian cones sted SENOS Gu boo SRO eee a ten ars SIE hes arr ee 4,151,000 3, 665, 800 485, 200 
Geto DEI ore othe Rise eLTAe © Paleo wie inte shee cM Saisie aioe sal ahe ad 4,042,000 3,711,800 330, 200 
Slejoitayenll of) 9.5, ae iLO > AIG aEaSk AO On Unic Geemmiicrns circ 4,037,000 3,757,500 279 , 500 
INTEGTO} o GS AO SOO ce OO eO-0 Gee OED UE 2a ROTI Eas REMOTE oc oe 4,040,000 3,759, 800 280, 200 
RUS SS rorcete nO d Om (ROO Hine Ao boas mn eegc o GORIGn ene oor Rese cman 4,024,000 3,729,900 294,100 
SUH S, cys aes CEES APB RO eC hcaS See) TERRA Oe AC EE RE Cgc ae ere 4,048,000 3,751,600 296, 400 
IME Ro a vocic MEO GDOGOOCHE 60 OE EOeT SAIORH SIC 30.0 AD aaa Cr pores ec 3,988,000 3,623,700 364, 300 
JERR Oi tos Pe TORIC O ces b 0516 OF Ol Aieipic Teer ice Rai IPS rca 4,222,000 3,507,100 714,900 
UV Tigiin Lape teem one eras cteetntote vane chevestetaiante -ahamaan alps Alene aielsgereutete poral steveparers 4,307,000 3, 484, 000 823, 000 
JAE SHG Ao 4 A otcin odd OD EEkO OO O OIE DRO REIIO COG DID a GIGere ar 4,308,000 3,493, 800 814, 200 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 


: Tobacco 
——— : : Transpor- and ation 

Total Food Housing | Clothing tation Paracel had Ma : 
Care Reading. oe 
195i —Yiealt, . aarte doe caeaeeece 12250 118.6 1276 108.2 eae 139.9 134.2 109.1 
LOSSY Gar. (es asics cais See ee 125 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
1959—Y Gar, We cla oncedrs EEE Oe 127e2 122 13055 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1960—V Gar. Sire ac. <n 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 114.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1960—=Maive. amr acc v0 00s oe 128.2 122.0 132.8 EL O) 141.0 Toda 145.4 115.7 
JUNG a: hes ooo was ROE: 128.6 122.6 132.9 111.2 141.1 155.4 145.4 abla 
RD eae peyere sag Gc eicinr eases 128.3 122.6 132.9 1 139.9 155.4 145.0 115.8 
AUCUSt ilar Bis «obs fib ates 128.6 123.3 eRe Tl 110.5 140.2 154.9 145.1 115.8 
September............... 128.2 122.5 1332 110.7 138.8 154.9 145.1 115.8 
Octobem son... tne Peres 128.7 122% see ible 138.7 15527 145.8 115.8 
INO Vemlber ase eee mea: 129.1 12355 tesa 112.4 141.9 154.7 146.6 115.8 
December: 4.20 ee 129.3 124.2 1eeeo 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 
1961 — January. ores ices senses 129.2 124.4 Sou Ib AG 141.1 15.0 146.3 115.8 
HeDrUary ee eee ee 128.9 124.0 Ton 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 TDi 
Marchiaee) liye ances 129.1 124.0 rooee 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 ida al 
Aprils: ive oct ae ea 129.1 123.9 HER A 111.9 141.0 15ome 145.5 115.8 

May See Sat. ce eee 129.0 123e2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 

—_— eee 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1961 








(1949 = 100) 

—0—0—eew°*0Mhwwsw—6—“@moam@nawww9” Smo 
Total Other 

Hood j|sshelter a Clochiten PanatieaL oe eae 
. : 00 elter othing fe) ities 
Sages ieee Operation] _ and 

Services 
@yStedohn’s, Nildwe ses. o. 115.6 116.5 116.8 iGhe2! a7 OY 112.0 132.9 
Halifaxs fds ied Mae 127.0 128.0 128.5 118.4 135.7 122.9 130.5 141.1 
Salntiwiohniass sae, moe eee 129.1 129.7 129.9 122.5 140.1 120.8 124.5 144.5 
Montreal. :i. 2:04: eae ee 127.6 129.0 128.7 126.6 146.2 107.9 119.2 139.4 
ROAR W sic cteverdr cB eye beet Me. ae 128.0 130.1 129.6 122.0 149.3 115.1 122.5 140.6 
Toronto mic ajeleiterg: ah cco et < Seiate Maree s 129.7 130.9 130.4 122.1 152.9 114.8 123.8 139.1 
Winhipe peg acciaerscecccut ate 124.7 127.0 127.0 1227 135.7 116.9 119.6 137.5 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 123.6 124.8 124.8 118.9 124.7 124.3 125.9 131.3 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 123.4 124.5 124.5 1Ge2 125.3 120.7 127.5 133.9 
Mancotiverseetccc ine vee 128.2 129.6 129.9 122.9 137.5 117.1 135.9 138.5 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


@) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts invelving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 


those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 422, April issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 








. Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 





raya ee ere Duration in Man-Days 
onth or Year eginning a $$$ $$$ 
Divine Monghhi wes nd | Soar Per Cent of 
or Year Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
AILS FS Ti cach 0. analo eh TL NeRe AEPS GRC Eee ae 221 229 88, 680 1, 246, 000 Oia 
195 (Ss. ats were ities mbes tees od 242 249 91, 409 1, 634, 880 0.14 
1 eh crac SaROnd the ets Soe CEE eee 253 262 112, 397 2,872, 340 0.24 
ODOR terrae tance eke cisraieic oom er trae susketlesedichecs 203 218 100, 127 2,286, 900 0.19 
ZG GO eee ice eR eae, «nish his AM Sacked 272 278 48, 812 747, 120 0.06 
SOR O eeA eller eee cat ote ye sieve 'clhis asYersroes ahs 16 30 2,482 21,480 0.02 
INDE Yi rcaste SG RA Ene cera ac a 22 39 7,191 75, 260 0.07 
RETR ere tiers. seis ie blafabs oxteare ober: 24 41 7,249 51, 240 0.04 
AEM ieord Re cle oo nace ee Seer ERIE, Ui ener 22 aii 5, 186 39, 100 0.03 
ENTIOU SURE APIEIIA stora).s foie ek balms el ote 32 43 10, 856 127, 560 Ot 
Bepltendlberaeeescde sic ac tear di toent 33 57 13, 072 115, 280 0.10 
OCLODED A rect nu mio eeaaes 34 59 9, 242 92,640 0.09 
INoVentbene tt. soe. tte atk cess. 28 61 5, 889 52,520 0.05 
1D Leyevaroal oY 4 eotracebenera ciceo ocean Diceiene ae 12 29 1,891 30, 160 0.03 
VAGHIS UEIIINGA «04 SaaS Gan Oe ane OrenO ae 6 21 2,346 28, 140 0.03 
HG DIGIT Vera nets «ie ie seta oe, Ae teste 8 18 1,601 20,320 0.02 
Vi ciT2@ RPMRME RAI cielecs,cncscisd cis eeete ces sos, otete 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 
NGOS, obit ORE ROO Es 18 30 6, 265 59, 240 0.06 
*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 








APRIL 1961, BY INDUSTRY APRIL 1961, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 

Pate Workers Man- Foriediction eee Workers Man- 

Industry eae Involved! Days : . Taakonts Involved| Days 
NERD Ly Oe ate ote | aces ciey revs) ata el ajor el atesarsiera. «| ksverei susie. save INewioundlancd esses cir lleccee tert acre eialincoscheene 
Tisha Se ae Acs [5 & tarscn ats bovellleresslatehgdaieierss| | wi acietenaretecers Brince: Wdiwarcdelslancincd| strstr lemme sie ileneicotacie 

Minin gerne cscs. 1 500 1,500 Nova Scotiaia. ssc csseee 1 1,106 22/5120, 

Manufacturing........... 14 3,423 47,130 New Brunswick......... 1 974 7,880 

@onstruction yess. 5 797 2,940 (QIAN coma dopon bso bre 6 1,041 12,640 

Transportation, etc...... 5 249 590 Ontari0. ...2..seereeeees 21 3,091 16,070 
TEATH OLE Th MNOS ocd Goer dt ta ao op Oona lone cations non te.oor aN ano os). y= Ayer errrP lO mrcmeneyICt.c, lo NRO DOE Inert eos 

Ab eis (ee areerococe cerin 18 450 ree aneilags eis nidiat 1 53 530 
LCOS cisions ass cies, 4 P78 6,630 PS a PR A RP I re Rene eye oe ee RS 
Pe IBTitisht@olumplas meal ae | teenies hc eee ae 
All industries....... 30 6, 265 59, 240 He cers vtcts cicteeiese «otal otate geome aio anil tera arsterrets cl linars.sraereecvave 

All jurisdictions..... 30 6, 265 59, 240 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 








Industry 
Employer 


Location 


MINING 

Metal Mining 

Steep Rock Iron Mines, 
Atikokan, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING 

Foods and Beverages 

Carling Breweries, O’ Keefe 
Brewing Co., 

Toronto, Ont. 


Paper Products 
Building Products, 
Pont-Rouge, Que. 


Transportation Equipment 
Halifax Shipyards, 
Halifax, Dartmouth, N.S. 


panel ohn Shipbuilding and Dry |Five unions (AFL-CIO/ 


ock, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 


Trane Company, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 


Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Canada,|I.U.E. Loc. 514 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


St. Laurent, Que. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Insulation Contractors’ Associ-|Asbestos Workers Loc. 58 


ation, 
Montreal area, Que. 


Johnson-Perini- Kiewit, 
Toronto, Ont. 


SERVICE 

Personal Service 
Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 


612 


APRIL 1961 
(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Uni Workers —— 
ra Involved fete eur! (Om eet 
pri ; nation 
mulated Data 
Steelworkers Loc. 3466 500 1,500 1,500 | Apr. 12 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 17 
Brewery Workers Loc. 304 400 600 600 | Apr. 13 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 17 
Pulp and Paper Workers’ 285 | 7,130 | 29,170 | Nov. 24 
Federation (CNTU) C110) ates at eed (Ramhennthctntioam| by aersrcarsveiores 
Marine Workers’ Federa- 1,106 | 22,120 | 29,960 | Mar. 22 
tiondocslandi3i(ClG)) | Seen Seemann tan!) eee | 
974 | 7,880 | 7,880 | Apr. 19 
CLC and CLC) CLO) ee DT Pata ae ae 
U.E. Loe. 512 (Ind.) 223 1,780 | 1,780 | Apr. 19 
110 2,100 9,640 | Sep. 15 
500 | 1,000} 1,000 | Apr. 3 
(ARTCIO/CLG) Be de RR 
Labourers Loc. 506 200 200 200 | Apr. 17 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 18 
Hotel Employees Loc. 299 1,183 | 5,915 | 5,915 | Apr. 24 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 





Major Issues 


Result 


Disciplinary dismissal of 
one worker~Return of 
workers. 


Recognition of seniority in 
staffing new plant~ Return 
of workers, settlement not 
reported. 


Wages~ 


Wages~ 

Wages~ 

Wages, hours, fringe bene- 
fits~ 


Wages~ 


Wages, statutory holidays, 
check-off~ 


Use of non-union wrecking 
crew~ Return of workers 
pending further negotia- 
tions. 


Wages~ 
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